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Agway Dairy Enterprise Service 
has helped. 


It can do as much for you. 


Fred Bohn and his two sons operate 
Swatara Dairy Farms near Meyerstown, 
Penna., as a partnership. In eight years, 
they’ve brought it from low productivity 
to a point where it can easily support a 
100-cow dairy herd. There are now 83 
milkers with a herd average of more. than 
15,500 pounds, plus dry cows and young 
stock. 

Through Agway’s Enterprise Service, 
the Bohns have been able to tap the many 
resources Agway can make available to 
them whenever required: the latest re- 
search in herd management; least-cost 
feed formulations consistent with farm- 
produced grains and forage; computer- 
generated reports on income over feed 
cost for the whole herd and for individual 
cows; guidelines for better use of labor, 
machinery, capital; continuing and fre- 
quent counsel with dairy and crop special- 
ists such as Clair Hindman of Agway. 
Here are some of the ways Enterprise has 


Fred Bohn and Clair Hindman get together at least 
twice a month to review current activities, plan ahead. 
Profile reports play a key role in these discussions. 


worked for thet Bohns: 

‘““We were having a 

breeding problem,” 

said Mr. Bohn. “It was 

taking several services 

to get cows bred. We 

had our forage analyzed 

at Penn State and sent 

these findings along to 

; f Agway, together with 

all the facts about the grains and con- 

centrates we were using. We got an Agway 

‘Profile Report’ on our feed, which showed 

the trouble was caused by the wrong min- 

eral balance. Too much calcium and not 
enough phosphorus. 

“But the report told us of a problem we 
didn’t know about. Low protein. It also 
suggested how to correct this by using our 
own grains plus Agway 36% Supmix Con- 
centrate. In a single month we gained 
more than 14,000 pounds of milk. This 
was like adding cows to the herd without 
a penny of cost.” 

From his Monthly Herd Profile reports, 
Mr. Bohn can tell to the penny what it 
costs to keep the farm running. He knows 
the performance of each cow as well as of 


The Bohns (Fred, Ray, Fred J.) with Clair Hind- 
man. Men like Hindman act as advisers, can bring 
in specialists to help solve specific problems. 


the entire herd. He can set goals that are 
realistic and attainable with his present 
resources. And these reports cost Mr. 
Bohn less than $100 per year. 

Agway Farm Enterprise Service can fit 
whatever kind of farming you do: dairy- 
ing, poultry, crops, fruit, beef or swine. 
Enterprise will give you the facts and the 
specific cost-cutting programs you need to 
make your operation more profitable. It 
puts all aspects of your operation into 
perspective: feeds, buildings, animal 
health, crops, equipment, financing, man- 
agement aids, power fuels, insurance. 

Want to know more about Enterprise 
and what it can do to help increase the 
profitability of your farm? Visit your 
Agway store or representative, or get in 
touch with N. E. White, Agway Inc., Box 
1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 


FARM A 
ENTERPRISE SERVICES way 
Profile Management Services; Feeding Pro- 
grams; Complete Crop Service; Turn-key Build- 
ing/Automation Plans and Construction; Herd 
Health & Sanitation Programs; Members Insur- 
ance Service; Complete Petroleum Service. 


Careful soil sampling, direct seeding with Agway 
seed, correct liming and fertilizing, plus pest con- 
trol, yielded four alfalfa cuttings last year. 
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you believe 
—| paid less 

than *100 for 

my Lincoln 
225 Amp 


Arc Welder! 


“And at this price I can’t afford to 
be without one. I can make my own 
arc welding repairs without going 
to town or waiting—and this saves 
money, and maybe a crop! 

“Learning to weld was easy. I 
picked up the general idea on the 
simpler jobs by myself and then 
signed up for a short course at the 
high school to improve and learn 
the details. 

“This litthe machine is as useful 
as my hammer and saw or wrenches. 
With it I can repair broken parts and 
build special equipment of all kinds. 
I can weld, braze, solder, hardsurface, 
heat, cut metal and even thaw frozen 
water pipes.” 

You, too, should own a Lincoln 
welder. They have been proven in 
service for over 60 years. The 225 
amp farm shop welder shown will 
run on 230 volt single phase rural 
power lines. You get it complete with 
all accessories, electrodes, power 
cord, instruction books, ready to plug 
in and let you start welding. 

Mail the coupon today and we will 
send you complete information on 
the welder, and tell you where your 


nearest Lincoln 
distributors are LINCOLN 
located. [ELECTRIC |, 


Se ee ee ee ee 
| THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY i 
| Dept. 1-HAA 

22801 St. Clair Avenue 
| Cleveland, Ohio 44117 
| Send free brochure on Lincoln Farm 
| Welders and names of distributors. 
| 
| 


Name 





| Address 


me ee ae ee 


| City 





The World's Largest Manufacturer of Arc 
Welding Equipment and Supplies 


— American Agriculturist, January, 1969 
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OUR COVER 


As we begin 1969, the world 
seems to be carrying more than its 
normal burden of negative forces 
. . . war, tension, crime, and de- 
spair. But the church buildings 
across the land remind us that there 
are people who hope for better 
things . .. and who seek in spiritual 
growth the answers to the problems 
of human existence. 

This is the West Middlebury Bap- 
tist Church (south of Batavia, 
N. Y.), built in 1823 with timbers 
from the surrounding hills. 


Photo: Mrs. Paul Barker 
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NEW WORM-GEAR DRIVE 
Smoothest unloading-safety bar, too! 


New worm-gear drive. New pintle-chain cross conveyor. 
Safety bar protection, too! Gehl Forage Boxes make smooth, 
positive, safe unloading a way of life! Set the unloading 
pace you need, get the unloading pace you set. Smooth 
and steady, no slippage, no jam-ups. 


Gehl boxes have a full 7-foot inside width with “grain- 
tight” unloading. A standard 8-inch unloading extension 
makes it easier to direct material where you want it. Smooth 
steady unloading keeps your blower working at full effi- 
ciency. A full-width safety bar (standard equipment) allows 
instant control. A “‘touch” stops the beaters. Be sure the 
next box you buy has a safety bar. Four-chain feeder 
apron smoothly carries even the heaviest crops forward to 


the heavy-duty beaters. The beaters have been carefully 


located for no-spill delivery. When purchased with a spring- 
loaded rear door, unloads bales too. 


Gehl Forage Boxes excel! See for yourself. Ask your 
Gehl dealer for a demonstration, or mail this coupon today. 


New 800 Recutter 
recuts crops fast, at the silo. 


GEHL COMPANY, Dept. 4A-11-22, West Bend, Wis. 53095 


Send more information on the new Gehl Forage Box. 
(1 Student 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





NEED A LID 


The handwriting is clearly on the wall 
for a limitation on the size of farm pro- 
gram payments to any one individual. In 
fact, ’'d bet the overwhelming majority of 
commercial farmers would favor such a 
limitation. 

I have a book in my office . . . 1506 pages 
in length . . . listing every farmer or corpo- 
ration in the USA who received govern- 
ment payments from the ASCS in calendar 
year 1967 amounting to $5000 or more. 
In the nine states of the Northeast (New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey), there are only 205 listed ...com- 
pared with 23, 505 in the State of Texas! 

Of the 205 in the Northeast, only three 
received $20,000 or more... the maximum 
cut-off point very nearly made law by 
the last Congress. There were 28 north- 
easterners receiving $10,000 or more in 
1967 from ASCS. A limitation of $20,000 
wouldn’t affect northeastern agriculture 
... and, in my opinion, would be desirable. 

In the country as a whole, five compliers 
with federal farm programs received a total 
of $11 million in 1967...and another 276 
got from $100,000—to $1,000,000 each. 
Farmers have been worrying more than 
usual lately about good public relations 
for agriculture; they can hardly afford that 
kind of publicity! 

Unless large payments to well-heeled 
landowners come to a screeching halt, I’d 
bet that an urban-oriented Congress will 
sweep away the whole kit and caboodle of 
farm programs... including some that the 
majority of farmers really need. 


SOUND OR SUBSTANCE? 


Once upon a time, in the far-off place 
of Hometown, there lived the Everyman 
family. There were two children . . . daugh- 
ter Mini was attending the local BCC 
(Bigdome Community College), and son 
Rock was in high school. 

Now it came to pass that Rock arrived 
home from school very early one day, and 
his mother asked how come. 

“Teach said that they’re all going out 


on strike for higher wages and the right 


to hire and fire the principals.” 

His mother thought a moment, “‘Isn’t 
there a law making it illegal for teachers 
to strike... what did Miss Informed say 
about that?” 

“Oh sure, but Teach said it was a bad 
and discriminatory law, and she had no 
intention of worrying about it. 

“Say, Mom, you and the old man can 
get along faster with that lawsuit against 
the school district now that it’s closed down 
and all the principals have time to appear 
in court. Guess we’ll show ’em that I can 
wear pink stretch pants and a toga to school 
if I want to, huh?” 

Meanwhile, back at BCC, Mini was at- 
tending an LSD class (Latest Social Devel- 
opments). Teaching it was one Professor 
Sawkitoomee...a gent with burning eyes 
and dainty mannerisms. He was active in 
passing out matches at draft card burn-ins, 
and had once led a small student group 
known as WARPED (We Attack Respon- 
sible People Every Day). 

It was after an especially WARPED 
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weekend that the Hometown PTA spon- 
sored an emergency meeting to discuss the 
frightening increase in juvenile delinquency 
and teenage crime that was making the 
community a dangerous and disturbing 
place in which to live. Prominent among 
those attending were Mr. and Mrs. Every- 
man, Miss Informed, and Professor S.... 
each of them spoke of the desperate need 
to do something about the breakdown of 
society! 

Alas! Their doing had already been done. 
What they said the young folks could not 
hear...for it was drowned out by the 
thousand voices of example. 


MILK PRICING 


At the moment, the minimum farm price 
of Class I milk in every federal milk mar- 
keting order across the nation is set, after 
lengthy hearings, by USDA action... 
there are no economic formulas in opera- 
tion. Only a few years ago, some markets 
depended upon a formula to set prices, 
based upon such things as a supply-demand 
factor and the general level of wholesale 


prices in the U.S. Stewart Johnson of the 


University of Connecticut predicted re- 
cently that chances are “less than 50-50” 
for a return to formula pricing of milk in 
the foreseeable future. 

Nevertheless, the New York-New Eng- 
land Dairy Cooperative Coordinating Com- 
mittee is trying to come up with a new 
economic formula for pricing milk in the 
Northeast. It seems to me that, in the long 
run, a realistic economic formula would be 
more desirable than having the price set 
and re-set by government. 


EVER CLOSER 


The hot breath of farm worker strikes 
during harvest time came closer to the 
Northeast in 1968. As a foretaste of things 
to come, the Campbell Soup Company was 
tied up during much of the tomato harvest 
season . . . not by farm workers, but by 
employees who worked in the company’s 
processing plants. Fortunately for farmers, 
Campbell offered payment on the unhar- 
vested portion of the crop. 

In New York State, a brother of Cesar 
Chavez (leader of the United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee in California) 
is reported to have tried to organize harvest 
workers in Wayne County . . . but couldn’t 
get an affirmative strike vote at meetings 
in Rochester or Geneva. Meanwhile, in the 
table grape distributing system across the 
land, UFWOC worked to promote a grape 
boycott by handlers and consumers. ; 

There has been no strike of table grape 
pickers in California, but UFWOC sought 
to use food trade unions in major cities to 
pressure retail food stores and produce 
wholesalers into a boycott of California 
grapes. The organization also threatened to 
put picket lines around retail stores handl- 
ing California grapes. This pressure, in turn, 
was intended to force farmers to sign closed- 
shop contracts with UFWOC ... and force 
workers to join the union. Up until now, 
UFWOC has been unable to voluntarily 






sign up a majority of table grape workers. 
Actually, a secondary boycott is illegal | 
under federal law . . . probably about as | 
ineffective, though, as is the Taylor Law’s | 
prohibition of teacher strikes in New York 
State! The gut issue here is whether farm- 
ers can be forced to in turn force their em- 
ployees to join a union . . . whether the 
majority of workers desire to or not. 
Farmers, of course, are terribly vulnerable 
to the threat of strikes at harvest time... 
when a few days’ delay can cost the pro- 
ducer everything he has invested in the 
crop. In 1969, though, the pressure will 
probably be intensified on the labor front. 
Another reason to support strong farm 
organizations that can help as the crunch 
comes ... and to work on developing good 
labor relations with the employees you have! 


CUSSING CO-OPS 


A few years ago, I received from time to 
time a number of letters from dairymen 
saying, “The milk co-ops have never done 
anything for dairymen!” Many of them 
went on to damn everyone in sight for low 


milk prices...including editors of farm 


publications. 

Time passed, and now the farm price of 
milk in the Northeast is higher than ever 
before...and grain prices are unusually 
low. I receive no more “damn the co-ops” 
letters... but I'd be willing to bet that the 
co-ops have received mighty few letters 
from anyone expressing appreciation for 
helping to bring higher milk prices to pass! 

How small a dimension lies within the 
line fences enclosing the lives of we mortals! 


AFFAIR OF THE HEART 


The American Heart Association has 
since 1961 advised people to reduce the 
amounts of saturated fats and cholesterol 
in their diets... primarily by substituting 
certain vegetable fats for animal fats on 
the menu. Supposedly this will reduce the 
incidence of heart attacks. 

Now Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond of the 
American Cancer Society gets into the act 
by reporting that “death rates from heart 
attacks and strokes were lower in groups 
of people who consumed large amounts of 
cholesterol in their diets than people who 
consumed little cholesterol.” This from a 
six-year statistical study of 800,000 people. 

While the experts disagree, folks, let’s 
use common sense in our living habits... 
and hope that when death comes it will 
be mercifully quick (like a heart attack), 
instead of the death by inches so typical 
of the degenerative diseases. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


Dr. Irvine Page, eminent researcher, him- 


' self a victim of a heart attack, has outlined 


the profile of a man least likely to have 
coronary disease as follows: ‘He is,” said 
Dr. Page, ‘‘an effeminate municipal worker 
or embalmer, completely lacking in physical 
and mental alertness, without drive, ambi- 
tion, or competitive spirits, who has never 
attempted to meet a deadline of any kind. 
A man with poor appetite subsisting on 
fruits and vegetables, laced with corn and 
whale oil, detesting tobacco, and spurning 
ownership of radio, T'V, or motor car. He 
has a full head of hair and is scrawny and 
unathletic in appearance; yet he is con- 
stantly straining his puny muscles with ex- 
ercise. He is low in income, blood pressure, 
blood sugar, uric acid, and cholesterol.” 


American Agriculturist, January, 1969 
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Oliver owners 


Its Olivers Time-Making 1850—best seller for three big reasons. 


92 Certified PTO Horsepower. 

Owners love the way their 1850's tie into 

the tough jobs—and stay with them. Every 
1850 has “test tractor perform- 
ance” because each one is fac- 
tory certified to turn out a full 
92 PTO horsepower or more. 
That’s why the 1850 outworks 
tractors with higher ratings. 


Equipped your way. If you want an 1850 with a 
3-point hitch and weight transfer for your big disk 
harrow, you can have it. Or if you want no more 
than a drawbar and remote-ram_ hydraulics, it’s 
your option. Also anything in between. There’s a 
similar wide range in wheel equipment, in cabs, 
in fuel tank capacity. Your choice all the way. 


Hydraul-Shift gives you 3 power-shifted 
speeds in each of 6 basic gears — 18 
speeds in all. This Oliver option is the 
easiest way yet to keep all of your big 
power at work—to travel 20% faster 
whenever the load permits; or have 20% 
more tough-spot pull at your fingertips. 


So, if it’s work you want done just your 
way, try the Oliver 1850 at your dealer’s. 
Big in comfort, too. Twelve thousand 
users aren’t wrong. Oliver Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606. Subsidiary of 
White Motor Corporation. 


‘OLIVER 
THE TIME MAKER 





new twin spinner 
spreader-seeder 


Ideal for farms, orchards, vineyards, 
parks, highways, golf courses. 
Fits three-point hitch tractors. 


This low-cost compact 
holds 900 pounds of fer- 
tilizer...11 bushels of 
seed. Broadcasts all types 
of fertilizer and many 
seeds. Spreads uniformly 
to either side or band 
spreads with optional 
attachment. Who says 
you can’t do seeding 
and spreading jobs 
economically? 
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Amachine this good has to come from 


JEZEE FLOW 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Our customers tell us, 
‘We never grew a better tomato” 


They praise its tremendous yields of big smooth 
fruit, its disease resistance and its perfectly delicious 
quality. Harris’ Supersonic is now their first choice 
as the ideal midseason garden tomato. 


ron FREE 1969 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straightforward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
12 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 











a 
SUPERSONIC Hybrid Tomato 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(or trial: C OSES 
YOU NOTHING) 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your -re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301~G State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 





SYRUP MAKERS SUPPLIES 


GRIMM and -LIGHTNING Evaporators, Sap 

Spouts, Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Stor- 

age Tanks, Power Tappers, Containers etc. 
Send for Circular and Price List 

G. H. GRIMM COMPANY, INC. 


RUTLAND, VT. 





YOU WON’T BELIEVE IT! 


Until you’ve tasted Harper Hybrid, you’ll never be- 
lieve a muskmelon could be so good. It’s sweet and 
juicy with a superb tangy flavor, and our customers 
say it’s the most delicious melon they’ve ever grown. 
A true hybrid, early, vigorous, and a heavy yielder. 


ror FREE 1969 CATALOG 


FOR 
84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
10 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 





HARPER HYBRID MUSKMELON 
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“MEN? 


QUITE some time ago I 
overheard a conversation in a 
crowded room that went like 
this: 

“Well, hello, Ben. How is your 
farming operation going?” 

‘Not as good as I’d_ hoped, 
Jim. It has been years since I’ve 
had any livestock, and when I 
moved up here to the country 
I couldn’t wait to get started. 
But ’'m having my troubles.” 

‘What sort of troubles?” 

“Well, I can’t get veterinary 
service, for one thing.” 

‘“That’s odd. There are three 
or four vets not too far from you. 
Have you tried Dr. Young? He’s 
my vet.”’ 

‘“Ffuh! He can’t care much for 
new clients. Why, I called him 
the other night when I thought 
Bessie was having trouble calv- 
ing, and he didn’t even call me 
back.” 

“You mean you called him on 
a calving case and he didn’t 
come? Did you make it clear to 
him what you wanted and where 
your farm was?” 

“J didn’t talk to him. I just 
told that dumb woman he had 
answering the phone to have him 
call me back.” 

“So what happened?” 

“Well, Bessie calved after a 
while, but the calf was dead.” 

“What about Dr. Gray over 
the county line from you? Have 
you tried him?” 

“Fat chance of getting him. 
He’s never in, same as Young. 
He always has some kid answer- 
ing the phone.” 

“What about Dr. Black?” 

“Even worse. He has one of 
those darned recorders. He’s 
never in, and Ill be darned if 
[ll talk to a machine. I can’t 
figure it. I pay my bills, but I 
can’t get a vet when I want one.”’ 


Don't Wait 


For the farmers who pay their 
bills but can’t get a vet when 
they want one, Ill try to explain 
why, so as to help them and their 
veterinarians. In the first place, 
when you move into a new area 
or obtain animals for the first 
time, and expect to need veteri- 
nary service, don’t wait for an 
emergency to arise before looking 
for a veterinarian. 

Your neighbors can tell you 
who and how to call. Usually 
the closest man is the best for 
you. However, inquire as to 
whether the particular veteri- 
narian you want works on the 
kind of animal you have. A small 
animal veterinarian doesn’t care 
to go out and help a sow farrow, 
and a veterinarian who special- 
izes in horses doesn’t want to 
trim a dog’s toenails. 

Try to visit the veterinarian 
at his office if he has office hours. 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


GETTING A VET 


Otherwise phone him and leave 
a message that you are Mr. Jones 
up at the old Finch place, that 
you have a few Herefords, and 
may some day be needing him. 
Tell whoever answers the phone 
that you’d like the veterinarian 
to stop on his way through some 
time to say hello, or ask when 
you could see him. 

Most important, don’t ever 
call a veterinarian and simply 
leave a message for him to call 
you back with no explanation of 
what it is all about. I have 
hurried to call people back when 
I’m so busy I haven’t eaten a 
meal in twelve hours only to find 
they wanted to know where to 
buy a poodle puppy . . . cheap, 
of course. The ““dumb woman” 
on the phone may be his mother 
or wife, and no matter how she 
sounds to you she is experienced 
at taking messages. All you have 
to say is, ‘“This is John Jones up 
on the old Finch place. I have a 
cow that may be having trouble 
calving; will you please ask the 
doctor to come as soon as pos- 
sible.” You might add, ‘“‘T’ll have 
her in a box stall and be waiting 
for him.” 


Non-Emergencies 


There are even people who 
will call up and if the veterinar- 
ian himself doesn’t answer the 
phone will hang up with no ex- 
planation, complaining later to 
a neighbor, ‘““That Doc Gray, he’s 
always out.” If he is a large ani- 
mal veterinarian, of course he is 
out. But chances are he has a 
two-way radio, or will be able 
to be reached from his office by 
phone in short order. 

Of course, on non-emergency 
calls, if you call early in the 
morning, or a day ahead, you 
are more apt to get service when 
you want it. In our practice we 
like to be on the road by eight, 
and have tried to tell our clients 
that...yet after more than 
twenty years there are those few 
who will call at 9 a.m. and tell. 
the office man, “I’ve got twelve 
cows standing in the barn for 
pregnancy exams. Tell Doc to 
come right away, because I don’t 
want to have to wait around.” 

What are we supposed to do 
... let some work go for someone 
who planned a day ahead in 
order to take care of this incon- 
siderate person? Of course, there 
is the variation of this, the man 
who calls most any hour of the 
day or night with a big “emer- 
gency.” While the veterinarian 
is at the farm to take care of the 
emergency, he is asked to exam- 
ine or look at half a dozen other 
non-emergency cases. In _ the 
meantime, some other farmer 
who planned ahead is kept wait- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A Case man’s power 


turns out a bigger day’s work 


Licking the big jobs with no sweat Is a special Case 
talent. The reason is torque. Case high torque! Big- 
bore, long-stroke pistons. Maximum power leverage. 
Instantly-responsive reserve power that takes hold the 
instant you hit tough going—and barrels you right 
through. 

Big displacement—45l1 inches in the 7-plow 1030— 


New automatic Powr-Set Plow has 12-inch protective 


up to 20% more than others in its power class. Rated 
engine speed is an easy-going 2000 rpm—400 less 
than some comparable tractors. Double payoff: more 
production per hour—longer life with low maintenance. 
Ask for a proof demonstration. Convenient Lease or 
Crop-Way Purchase Plans to fit your income pattern. 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


CASE. 





clearance— keeps you going non-stop in stony, 
stumpy fields— with fewer broken ‘‘lays.’’ 








Personal Farm Experience 








Wayne County dairyman Richard Eaton. 


VO-AG HELPED 


At the age of 16, Richard 
Eaton of Williamson, New York, 
recently awarded the American 
Farmer degree, assumed much 
of the responsibility for the oper- 
ation of the 153-acre home farm, 
because his father could not 
manage the farm and work as 
an artificial inseminator. 

In the five years since then, 
Richard has built the herd up 
from 30 registered Holstein milk- 
ing cows to 49 milk cows and 61 
head of young cattle. His present 
herd average is 15,500 pounds of 
milk, and 510 pounds of butter- 
fat. 

Richard now manages 300 


acres of cropland...55 acres in 
corn, 40 acres of oats, and 20 
acres in wheat... the remainder 


of the land is in hay and pasture. 
In addition, he started his own 
home delivery dairy route and 
currently delivers approximately 
6000 quarts of milk a week. 

Richard and his father have a 
written agreement. Richard re- 
ceives 90 percent of the profits 
from the farm and 50 percent 
of the profits from the home 
delivery route. 

When Richard took over the 
management, he was enrolled in 
the Vo-Ag class at Williamson 
High School. “I was the only 
dairyman in the class,” he said, 
‘‘so the instructor gave me special 
assignments. One of the most 
valuable was in repairing equip- 
ment. I rebuilt a couple of trac- 
tors as well as other equipment. 
Also, I learned how to express 
myself before a group of people, 
which has helped a lot.” 

Richard has won many honors 
as a member of the Future Farm- 
ers or america. (PRA) -In=1966 
he was named an Empire Farm- 
er, star FFA Dairy Farmer, and 
Star Dairy Farmer for the North 
Atlantic Region. This brought 
him to Kansas City, Missouri, 
and the award of the coveted 
American Farmer degree. 

Among the qualifications for 
the American Farmer Degree is 
that the recipient must be ac- 
tively engaged in farming, and 


have earned or invested a min- 
imum of $1000. Richard (now 
21 years old, married, and the 
father of a son) is presently buy- 
ing the farm from his father and 
has great plans for its future. 

“This farm has 300 acres, part 
of which is rented,” said Richard. 
“We are-muilking 35, and 12 are 
dry right now. We still use cans, 
which isn’t much of a handicap 
because we take the milk to a 
plant where it is pasteurized and 
bottled, and then we deliver it. 
We have two routes, one of which 
my father handles while I do the 
over. 4 

However, Richard plans to 
double. the size of the herd, 
and to do this a new barn will 
be started in the spring of 1969. 
“Right now,” says Richard, “I 
haven’t fully decided whether it 
will be a stanchion barn or a free 
stall setup. 

‘For a good many years,” con- 
tinued Richard, “this farm was 
a combination dairy and fruit 
farm. My interest has been cows, 
so I took out 40 acres of apple 
trees.” 

I mentioned the cost of equip- 
ment and got this comment, 
“Every year I plan to replace one 
old piece of equipment or buy a 
new one that I need.” — H.L.C. 


COWS AND SYRUP 


Most of us would consider a 
dairy farm with 200 animals... 
100 milkers . . . a big business. 
Likewise, producing 700 to 1000 
gallons of maple syrup from 3500 
trees takes a lot of doing! 

Add to that the fact that for 
two months in the spring. the 
family runs (in connection with 
sap boiling) a restaurant special- 
izing in pancakes, sausage, and 
maple syrup. For variety you can 
choose ham and eggs, hambur- 
ger, and homemade pie. 

That’s what Ronald Cart- 
wright and his family do at 
R.D.1, Angelica, New York. And 
if you aren’t yet sufficiently im- 
pressed, Ill add that this is a 
family enterprise, with four boys 
aged 11 to 18 helping in the su- 
gar bush, and two girls 10 and 16 
helping in the restaurant. 

“We have had as many as 500 
guests on a Sunday,” said Mrs. 
Cartwright. Sometimes we enter- 
tain a busload of school children, 
once from as far away as Tona- 
wanda. People come to watch the 
maple syrup operation as well as 
to eat and most of them take 
home some maple syrup, maple 
sugar or maple creme.” 

Along with other types of 
farming, maple syrup production 
has seen many innovations. Mr. 
Cartwright taps with a power bit, 
puts a disinfecting capsule into 
each taphole, and uses ultraviolet 
light at the storage tanks to keep 
the sap sweet. 

The sap from-some: trees: 1s 
brought to the evaporator in plas- 





tic tubes, but the land is relative- 
ly level and there is insufficient 
slope to use this method for all 
trees. Much of the sap is gathered 
by three outfits, each with a 10- 
barrel tank. Two evaporators 
produce 12 gallons of syrup per 
hour. 

And, just in case you didn’t 
know, a gallon of maple syrup is 
the result of evaporating the 
moisture from 30 to 50 gallons 
of sap! 

You just might want to drop 
by some time in March or April 
and enjoy real pancakes and 
maple syrup. If you do, you are 
likely to take a gallon or two 
home for future use. — Hugh 
Cosline 


MIGRANT HELP 


“T hire eight migrants to help 
in the apple orchard; usually the 
same men come back year after 
year. For some 
years my camp 
has had hot 
water, and we 
are building a 
new camp that 
will have flush 
torlets.~ 

Marion Eyg- 
nor of North 
Rose, New 
York ons the 
apple grower who gives this re- 
port. A couple of key men come 
in April, and the remainder in 
time for cherry harvest. 

“Sometimes one or more of 
the men ask for an advance on 
their wages while still in Florida, 
which I send,” said Mr. Eygnor. 
“T try to keep them busy, even 
if I have to make work for them. 
For example, they do some thin- 
ning of apples. We thin with a 
chemical spray, but there are so 
many factors that affect the re- 
sults (weather, temperature, etc.) 
that we usually need to do some 
hand thinning. 

‘I pay the men a bonus based 
on the volume of apples picked, 
assuming they do a good job and 
stay till harvest is over. It’s good 
business. It brings them back so 
I don’t have to train new workers 
every year: 

arion Eygnor has 85 acres 
in apples, 12 in pears, 4/2 in sour 
cherries, and a few sweet cherries. 
Twelve years ago he had a small 
dairy, but decided to get out of 
the dairy business and concen- 
trate on fruit. He sets some apple 
trees on semi-dwarf stock almost 
every year. 

Where apple trees were once 
set equal distance from each 
other, most orchardists now set 
semi-dwarfs relatively close in 
rows. This helps spray efficiency, 
makes picking easier, and tends 
to ancrease yield per: acre: The 
semi-dwarfs also start bearing at 
a younger age. 

Because of the recent attempt 
to boycott California grapes, Mr. 
Eygnor and I discussed the situa- 
ation. “I-have no objection to 
minimum wages,” said Mr. Eyg- 
nor... In-fact, 1 plan-to pay*a 
little more than minimum. How- 
ever, I understand that there was 
no strike among the workers in 


Marion Eygnor 


California grapes; the whole 
problem concerned an attempt 
by labor unions to organize their 
workers. 

“Tt seems to me that this sets 
up a very dangerous situation. 
Farmers are particularly vulner- 
able, and past events show that 
unions pick the most favorable 
time for a strike, which in this 
case would be just as harvest be- 
gins. A strike at this time would 
leave many farmers in a very 
vulnerable position and, in the 
case of fruit, could easily result 
in a farmer losing the entire re- 
sults of a year’s work.” 

I agree with Mr. Eygnor. It 
seems to me that students and 
others who are urging a boycott 
of California grapes are mixing 
into a situation about which 
they do not have all the facts. — 
Hugh Cosline 














































GROWS SUGAR BEETS 


“We are milking 50 Holsteins 
in an inefficient setup, but we 
hesitate to invest the money in a 
free stall building. If Clifford, 
who is in partnership with me, 
decides to do it, I will go along, 
but ’m not urging him. In fact, 
I suggested that we might be able 
to buy one at a bargain price 
from some dairyman who tried 
it and went broke!” 

The speaker was Ed Sharp of 
Byron, New York, who with his 
son Clifford operates an 800-acre 
dairy and cash crop farm. In ad- 
diton to the milkers, they have 
been raising from 80 to 100 dairy 
heifers for replacements, both for 
their own herd and to sell. How- 
ever, Ed says they plan to raise 
fewer from now on. 

The Sharps grow a consid- 
erable acreage of cash crops, 
including 70 acres of cabbage 
(some Danish, some for kraut, 
and some red cabbage.) Thirty 
acres are in cucumbers for pick- 
les, 80 in wheat, and 60 in sugar 
beets. 

“Next year we plan to grow 
100 acres of sugar beets. We like 
the crop. This year they will go 
to a factory in Maine, but next 
year we expect the plant at Au- 
burn will be operating. 

“One problem is finding suit- 
able ground for a four-year rota- 
tion. We plan to do a little ex- 
perimenting by planting a small 
acreage of beets after beets next 
year. We bought a beet harvester 
last year, and 50 acres is the min- 
imum to make it pay.” 

Another relatively-new prac- 
tice that is being tried on the 
Sharp farm is direct seeding of 
cabbage rather than growing 
plants and setting them. This 
past year 10 acres of cabbage was 
seeded direct, and in 1969 eighty 
percent of their crop will be han- 
dled that way. 

“We. sell alot ot. comme. 
around 8000 to 9000 bushels... 
and feed about 2000 bushels.” 

Before I left, I asked if the 
partnership was in the form of 
a verbal understanding or on 
paper, and the reply was that it 
was a legal partnership with con- 
ditions in writing, which is as it 
should be. — H.L.C. 
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NEW BEEF BREED 


It’s black and white, 


by J.W. 


tHE NORTHEAST ° has 
many natural resources that can 
be utilized for greater farmer 
profitability than at present. For 
example, the million Holstein 
bull calves born every year in 
this area present an exciting 
example of untapped potential 
profits. Granted that possibly 
only 500,000 are suitable to grow 
out for beef animals, we still 
have the potential of increasing 
the profits of those farmers who 
would raise these steers or 
bulls to live weights of 900-1000 
pounds. 

Highly competitive industries 
continually search for ways to 
use their by-products profitably. 
These bull calves are a by-prod- 
uct of our milk production. ‘There 
is considerable evidence that this 
by-product can give as high a re- 
turn on the investment as a good 
herd of dairy cows. 


Efficient 


Knowledgeable people point 
out that Holstein steers are the 
most efficient animals for beef 
production. One major reason is 
that they have less fat when 
finished, and fat requires much 
more feed per pound of gain than 
lean meat. These animals pro- 
duce uniform, attractive steaks 
and roasts that more closely meet 
today’s consumer demand. 

Nearly 30 percent of the people 
in the United States live in the 
Northeast. In recent years there 
have been important changes 
that make it more favorable to 
produce beef (particularly Hol- 
stein beef) in the Northeast near 
the point of consumption: 

1. People are exceedingly con- 
scious of calories and cholesterol. 
They are searching for lower-fat 
foods. 

2. We are growing more acre- 
ages of corn...and with higher 
yields. Corn silage can be used 
in the fattening of our conven- 
tional beef breeds at a very low 
cost. Our corn silage yields are 


*Vice President Development, Agway Inc. 
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and meat all over... 


Stiles* 


very close to those in the Corn 
Deit. 

3. Some four years ago, the 
railroads reduced the freight on 
direct shipments of corn from 
the Midwest... at the same time 
leaving unchanged the freight 
for carcass beef. This is of direct 
benefit to the Northeast beef 
producer when Midwest corn 
is needed to supplement the 
amount grown nearby. 

4. Research has found ways to 
feed fattening animals much 
higher levels of nonprotein nitro- 
gen, namely urea, than formerly 
thought safe...thus substantially 
lowering the cost of protein. Urea 
is a substitute for the soybean 
oil meal which is shipped in from 
the Midwest. 

5. For several years, Midwest 
farmers have been storing high- 
moisture shelled corn (ground 
or rolled) in horizontal silos. 
Corn with moisture readings 
from 16 -“percent to 35:..percent 
can be safely stored. In fact, ex- 
perience shows that there are less 
shelled-corn storage losses than 
with corn silage, due to the for- 
mer’s packing characteristics. 

This procedure saves the high 
cost of drying. The cost of build- 
ing such a storage is about 10 
cents a bushel compared with 
nearly $1 per bushel for dry-corn 
storage. In addition, there is a 
most important “plus” factor in 
that the ensiling process increases 
the digestibility of the high- 
moisture shelled corn by 10 to 
12 percent when fed to animals 
being fattened. 

The combination of all these 
savings mentioned in item 5 may 
amount to nearly $15 per animal. 

6. Calf disease research at the 
Virus Laboratory at Cornell Uni- 
versity and at other institutions 
have produced vaccines for some 
of our devastating calf diseases. 


Traveled 


I have recently had the refresh- 
ing and stimulating experience 
of investigating research, produc- 
tion and marketing of beef by 


traveling across the country for 
Agway several times... visiting 
with farmers, bankers, feedlot 
operators, scientists, farm press 
editors, USDA laboratory admin- 
istrators, packers, meat fabrica- 
tors and supermarket operators. 
Here’s an account of some of my 
more exciting visits: 

In Missouri, William Simpson 
had purchased some 15,000 Hol- 
stein bull calves in Wisconsin, 
trucked them to Missouri, grew 
them to 250 pounds, and then 
sold them all over the West. The 
men who had fed these steers 
were enthusiastic over their 
profitability. 


Meat Fabricating 


In Kansas, I visited the first 
meat fabricating plant in the 
country. This supermarket oper- 
ator has his own feedlot and 
packing plant; he cuts the car- 
cass into consumer-size portions, 
wraps and delivers them daily 
to each of his seven markets. 


He reports a substantial saving 
over more conventional... and 
less efficient... meat distribution 
practices. It seems to make a lot 
of sense not to deliver to each 
supermarket the same kind of a 
carcass regardless of the consumer 
demand for high or low-priced 
cuts. Further, an assembly line 
such as this naturally requires 
materially less labor per pound 
processed than is the case where 


While this article was 
planned to discuss Holstein 
beef, it should be brought out 
that there are good opportu- 
tunities to profitably feed our 
conventional beef animals on 
a high-corn-silage program. 
These animals have the abil- 
ity to reach a U.S. “Choice” 
grade on such a program. 

The best information now 
available indicates that Hol- 
steins grow too large to reach 
a satisfactory carcass quality 
at an acceptable weight for 
supermarkets unless fed a 
high-energy ration. Much re- 
search is being conducted, 


though, that may develop a 
program whereby corn silage 
can be fed at least as part 
of the ration to fattening 
Holsteins. 

Another opportunity for ex- 
panding meat production in 


the Northeast is the cow-calf 
setup, using either beef-breed 
cows or cross-breeds. There 
is considerable evidence that 
green corn stalks can be more 
commonly ensiled and fed to 
beef cows, thereby reducing 
calf costs materially. New 
machines are in the develop- 
ment stage that will pick and 
shell the corn, and at the same 
time chop stalks, cobs and 
husks. 

Another possibility is to use 
Holstein cows that have lost 
one or two quarters for raising 
calves. With the right facilities 
to keep labor requirements 
down, it might be feasible for 
a Holstein cow to nurse three 
or four calves in one lactation. 
This type of a cow would bring 
as much money when sold 
after the beef operation as 
when she left the milking herd. 





an individual cuts meat in a 
supermarket. ; 

In Iowa, I saw one of the most 
modern packing plants in the 
country. The new ideas they are 
using, from purchasing to mer- 
chandising, make you realize how 
obsolete a high percentage of our 
beef packing plants are today. 


Taste Tests 


At Iowa State, some of the 
best and most extensive work has 
been done with Holstein beef 
production and taste panel test- 
ing. They have shown far greater 
profits with the Holstein steers 
than with the conventional beef 
breeds. Professional taste panels 
find it very difficult to determine 
any difference in the beef. 

Cornell University has a small 
retail meat market in connection 
with their meat research labora- 
tory. The people operating this 
market have switched from U.S. 
“Choice” regular beef to Holstein 
and back again without their 
customers noticing the difference. 
For the most part, these custom- 
ers are critical food evaluators. 

In southern California, the 
Smiths have recently completed 
a series of slotted-floor structures 
with room for 10,000 head of 
Holstein beef. The cattle are 
given only 20 square feet per 
animal and are in pens of 30. It 
is reported that three men are 
taking care of the 10,000 head! 
The manure is mechanically 
scraped several times a day (on 
a time clock) into a tank and 
dehydrated. The odor from the 
feedlot apparently is not trouble- 
some. 

California University research- 
ers, under the able leadership of 
Drs. Lofgreen and Garrett, have 
developed very accurate figures 
on energy requirements to main- 
tain and fatten beef. The com- 
mercial feedlots that keep accu- 
rate records report these research 
findings are very close to their 
actual experience in feeding 
thousands of cattle. 


Exclusive Use 


A supermarket chain of excel- 
lent quality in Los Angeles has 
used Holstein beef, exclusively 
for several years. The owner re- 
ports that he has been able to, . 
build volume successfully with 
this beef... and without adver- 
tising “meat specials.” 

There are several farmers in 
California who specialize in buy- 
ing Holstein calves a few days 
old and growing them to differ- 
ent weights. Some of them have 
nearly 2000 young calves on 
hand continually. 


New Facility 


The Clay Center in Nebraska 
was taken over from the Defense 
Department by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1966. 
With its 35,000 contiguous acres, 
it will be the largest meat-animal 
research center in the > world, 
where meat production will be 
researched from the soil to the 
consumer. The staff plans on 
using twelve breeds of animals 
in a cross-breeding program, and 
will undoubtedly contribuce a 

(Continued on page 27) 
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SEE YOUR 
CASE DEALER 


MAINE 
AUBURN, Wallingford 
Equipment Company, Inc. 


BANGOR, 
Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 


ELIOT, East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON, Scott’s Tractors 
FORT KENT, Hermon Guimond 
HOULTON, Hagan 
Manufacturing Company 


SCARBOROUGH, 
Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 


WEST PERU, Arthur Porter, Jr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY, William A. Mears Trust 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY, Rhode Island 
Harvesting Company 


VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO, Furgat Tractor 
| & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDPORT, Bridport Garage 
ESSEX, 
Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG, 
' Hawkin’s Garage 
MONTPELIER, 
) Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC, McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON, 
Charleston Garage 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BARRE, Gauthier Machinery 

Company, Inc. 

BROCKTON, Edward G. Walsh 
' Associates Trust 
SHESHIRE, Berkshire Power 

Equipment Company 
HAVERHILL, 

William A. Mears Trust 
ene F. M. Colcord & Son 
SOUTH DENNIS, 

Robert Childs, Inc. 
SUNDERLAND, 

George H. Thurber 


WESTBORO, Goodall & Sons 
| Tractor Company 


CONNECTICUT 
ASHFORD, Hillcrest Equipment 
© Company 
BLOOMFIELD, 

| Carpenter & Chapman 
EAST HAVEN, Valerie 

» Equipment Company, Inc. 
SUFFIELD, 

| Zera Equipment Company 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON, Poniatowski 
Brothers Equipment Co. 


>'ANHOPE, Stanhope 
Equipment Company, Inc. 


BE NNSYLVANIA 
3ERWICK, C. H. Rinehimer 
ZOGAN STATION, 

C. H. Waltz Sons, Inc. 
ANVILLE, C. Wayne Brouse 
WARRISON VALLEY, 

} Ed & Al’s Farm Equipment 
FONESDALE, 

| Pethick’s Farm Machinery 
“ENFIELD, DeSalve Service 
FROY, The Warner Company 


YEW YORK 


ARKVILLE, Crosby Brothers 
BATAVIA, 

Geitner Sales & Service 
FENTRAL SQUARE, 

House Trucking, Inc. 

A AYVILLE, 

Clayville Equipment, Inc. 
ZOLLINS, Vogtli & Gabel 
IRYDEN, Dedrick’s Equipment 
“AST PALMYRA, 

O’Meal Tractor 


The all-new Case 
big power line! 


4 great new compacts 


for you in ‘69. Powered big to work 


big—10 to 14 HP. Two new high-clearance 


12-14 hp compacts with bigger 8:00x16 tires 


for unequalled traction and stability. 


The only compacts with true hydraulic drive— 
no mechanical connections between engine and 
final drive. Single lever control. No clutch. No 
shift. Smooth, constant power to implement 
regardless of ground speed. The only compacts 
with built-in hydraulic power which permits attaching 
a hydraulic PTO to drive big implements like the 
exclusive Case 41” Hydro-Tiller, elevators, grinders, 
augers. Hydraulic implement lift manhandles heaviest 
attachments and type “O” 3-point hitch controls tillage 


tools with precision. 


Farm-bred like the big ones, Case Compacts are muscled 






to take the rough and tumble of farm life—to do countless, 
year ‘round chores too big to do by hand, too small to 

tie up your field tractor. Have your 
Case dealer drop one off for an 
on-the-job test. Call today! 

J. |. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE. 


EAST SPRINGFIELD, 
Homer Fassett 


FLORIDA,. Florida Equipment 
Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON, Creighton 
Equipment Company 
FULTONVILLE, Randall 
Implements Company, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR, 
Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA, Monroe Tractor & 
Implement Co., Inc. 
HILTON, 
Chas. A. Lissow & Son, Inc. 
HORSEHEADS, 
S. C. Hansen, Inc. 


Hydraulic PTO 
runs elevator 


HOWES CAVE, Schoharie 
Equipment Corporation 


JOHNSON CITY, Goodrich 
Implement Company 


LIVONIA, ABSCO Tractor & 
Implement Company 


LYNDONVILLE, Plummer Sales 
& Service, Inc. 

MEXICO, Bob Halsey’s Garage 

NELLISTON, Nelliston 
Equipment Company 

NEW BERLIN, 
Nelson’s Farm Equipment 


NEWFANE, Niagara 
Implement Company 


NORTH CLYMER, 
John Wiggers & Son 


OXFORD, 
Oxford Farm Machinery 


PENN YAN, Keuka Dodge, Inc. 


PHELPS, 
Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 


PINE BUSH, Pine Bush 
Equipment Company, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH, 
West End Motors 


PORTLAND, Liberator’s 
Tractor Sales & Service 


RED HOOK, 
Jonmar Associates, Inc. 


2 “Mow a 48” swath 









41° Offset Hydro-Tiller 


SALEM, George A. Jolley Estate 
SCHAGHTICOKE, 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY, 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS, 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
SOUTH HARTFORD, South 

Hartford Equipment Co. 
TULLY, Northrup Farm Supply 
VALATIE, Borsh Brothers Farm 

Equipment, Inc. 
WATERTOWN, Sullivan Con- 

struction & Rigging Co., Inc. 
WELLSVILLE, Stevens 

Equipment Company 


ae os Pema noe -plow neces Nat on ated mae to ny aa 
Blue a tryout. Diesel or gasoline, row-crop or all- -purpose ; Atalcy 2 SB ue 
Pome ie 5000 i is loaded with time and cash- ch La1° (0c 
- Speed Molt farming with the finest engine ever in the Ewa see 
mer quick response, plus tremendous lugging ability from 256 cubic Le me 
Sie -breathing power. oa advantages of Ford’ '§ unique big- bore, 
Bold ses P manifold design. eat Reine (og bore is biggest in its class. 
Ba elictiye) ert ETE) alr MLe stronger. Bearings, oo Improved re) 
Poijuis fefia more work from a gallon. © 
Your choice eg transmissions hal Mella pond to your Roe mia re 
ees 3 sce rai with extra long-life clutch. Or save rats) 7h ae 
_ Ford’ s famed Saree Speed—the 10- -speed, shift-on-the- -go NS ee 
- that ene} Melt) ar iirelaay of an all- -gear drive. All at a surprisingly modest cost. 
Independent PTO. and diff-lock are standard. Simple single-lever control 
nies Ford's Bolte bre] CoN] hydraulics the favorite with farmers SRT ae 
And our long Ts roy options oes tailor Ford Blue to fit your specific etre 
maeytt: credit ETM tal Cc} ownership Ta and aca Or, hh your 
- capital, itu our oy ad Hos aS eS s today. : 
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in a compact package. Shown with 
Ford chisel Ee = 














PRETTY PARLOR 


The double-6-herringbone 
milking parlor at Zelson Farm 
near Fort Plain, New York, is a 
model of comfort and efficiency. 
Ceramic tile provides a hard, 
smooth surface on the floor of the 
milking pit, as well as totally 
covering the parlor sidewalls. 
The ceiling is formed of corru- 
gated plastic such as is often used 
to roof patios. There’s an air con- 
ditioner to keep milkers cool in 
summer, a furnace for winter 
warmth, and even a television 
set for entertainment! 

Milking equipment is the Zero 
Concorde . featuring a twin- 
vacuum system that creates no 
air injection to foam the milk on 
its way to the bulk tank. Owner 
Stanton Hudson reports that 


SEE FORD BLUE 


NEW YORK 

AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE 

Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BEDFORD HILLS 

H. A. Stein Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc. 
BERGEN 

Clark & Ritter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 

BUFFALO 

Buffalo Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CLYDE 

Labarge Ford Tractor, Inc. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

ENDICOTT 

Newing Equipment Corp. 
FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 

GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HAMILTON 

Hamilton Farm Implement Corp. 
HERKIMER 

Valley Tractor Sales & Service, Inc. 
HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KENNEDY 

Kennedy Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
LOWVILLE 

Nortz & Virkler, Inc. 

MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MEDINA 

Albright’s Garage 
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milk per cow has increased by 
900 pounds on an annual basis 
since the parlor came in use... 
up to a DHIC herd average for 
the year ending April 1968 of 
16,395 pounds of milk per cow. 
One cow .. . Fed Forbes Ormsby 
Mutual Robin . . . boasts a rec- 
ord of 30,740 pounds of milk test- 
ing 3.8 butterfat in 392 days. 


Purebreds 


There are presently 117 cows 
in this all-purebred Holstein 
herd. For milking, cows are let 
out of tie stalls in batches of 50 
to 55, go into a holding area out- 
side the parlor. A grain ration 
containing 26 percent protein is 
fed in the parlor to balance the 
high-moisture-corn ration fed in 





HERE 


MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
NORWICH 

Harry A. Lynk Jr. 

ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PANAMA 

Whitney & Wood 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 

PINE PLAINS 

H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REMSEN 

Evans Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
REXFORD ; 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

RIVERHEAD, L.I. 

Modern Tractor Co., Inc. 
SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
STAMFORD 

Eklund Farm Machinery Sales ~ 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WHITEHALL 

F. H. Kingsley & Sons, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
MARMORA 

Clayton Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
SUSSEX 

Sussex Sales & Service 
VINELAND 

Hadsell Tractor Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


WESTFIELD 
Storr Tractor Co. 
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This parlor features a 
Zero milker for the cows 
air conditioning, 
furnace heat, and a TV 
set for the milkers .. . 
even ceramic tile on the 
sidewalls and pit floor 
for the milk inspector! 
Stanton Hudsoncleans 


up. 


the stalls. Milking begins at 4:00 
p-m. and 6:00 a.m.; it takes two 
men 2 hours and 35 minutes to 
milk. 

Corn silage (fed at 40 pounds 
per cow per day) is stored in a 
22% 60 dr1o.. PME Corn im A 
14X50. There were 122 acres of 


corn grown here in 1968, with - 


200 acres planned for ’69. Rough- 
age feeding also includes 18 
pounds of hay per cow per day. 

Lead feeding of grain is prac- 
ticed, but Stanton reports it 
hasn’t helped prevent ketosis. He 
“eyeballs” the entire herd care- 
fully once a day by walking 
around the barn in front of and 
behind the cows and he 
weighs each cow’s milk every 
night and morning for the first 
120 days of her lactation. This 
way, he detects quickly any 
health problem that may be de- 
veloping. 


Ketosis 


Ketosis has been a problem .. . 
and Stanton comments that feed- 
ing propylene glycol on top of 
roughage is a time-consuming 
job with a herd this size. Instead, 
he injects problem cows with 
Azium or Prednisolone . . . while 
in service, he was trained as a 
medical technician and became 
familiar with a broad range of 
pharmaceuticals. An antibiotic 
usually accompanies these injec- 
tions, because cortisone materials 


Dairymen from ten counties and two states (see picture above) attended 





such as these can mask the symp- 
toms of an infection. 

Unlike some dairymen, Stan- 
ton does not like rubber mats on 
platforms . . . believes they cause 
soft feet, as well as preventing the 
desirable wearing-off of claws 
and heels. 

Although this is a sizable op- 
eration, it’s very much a family 
farm ... involving Stanton, sons 
Roger and Wayne, son-in-law 
William Thompson, and the vi- 
eas help of their 
wives. Having once been a con- 
struction crew foreman, Stanton 
has the know-how to oversee 
house-building as well as barn- 
building .. . with only family 
help needed to get the job done. 





Charolais—Corey Garey, Jr. 

field secretary for the Colonial 
Charolais Association, 11 W. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 
Maryland 21204 . . . reports that 
a Charolais steer from Green 
Cove Farm of Avello, Pennsyl- 
vania, recently posted a dressing 
percentage of 70 percent. The 
occasion was the Eastern Na- 
tional Livestock Show, at which 
this steer took second place in the 
Junior Yearling Steer Class. 

The Colonial Charolais Asso- 
ciation reports that 64 purebred 
Charolais sold for a record aver- 
age of $4,677 per head at its 4th 
Eastern National Charolais Sale. 
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a recent Al Management School sponsored by the American Breeders 
Service at Bath, New York. Such training programs are designed to train 
dairymen to do their own Al work with their dairy herds, sometimes re- 
ferred to as Direct Service Al. (See page 33 of December, 1968 AA for 
article on Michigan State research on how farmers in that state are 


handling DS.) 
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No weights to adjust, no drive drums to manhandle 


Power drive 
Volume delivery 


Fewer trips up the silo with Jamesway Distributor-Unloader. Power Circle Drive 
and true 3-Point Suspension assure level cutting, volume delivery. And positive 
operation under all types of conditions because the Big J} Volumatic doesn’t 
use a drive drum, doesn’t depend upon silage traction. 

Cuts level from top to bottom! Can’t ride over frozen silage or bury in newly- 
filled silage. 

Feeds out under all types of conditions! Delivers light fluffy haylage, high- 
moisture corn, rock-hard frozen silage in volume. 


Unloading power! Throws silage out in volume without auxiliary conveyor, 
thrower or kicker. 


Bonus! Volumatic unloader converts to distributor in minutes. 


Save BIG with Jamesway 


“Cold weather specials’! 


Get greater value than ever before. 
Don't delay — offer is limited! 





wry 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 

Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert Anderson 
Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 
Canastota, Fisher Farms 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment Co., 
Inc. 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 

Cochecton, Cochecton Mills, Inc. 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son 


Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, 
Inc. 


East Springfield, Homer Fassett 
Ellenberg, Floyd R. Lashway 
Fort Edward, Jack’s Surge Service 


Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm 
Supply Co. 


Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies 
Groton, Hewitt Bros., Inc. 


Hamburg, Abbott’s Richardson Milling 
Co., Inc. 


Holcomb, Coakley Dairy Supply 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague Co. 
Locke, Hewitt Bros., Inc. 


La Fargeville, George W. Henry & Co., 
Inc. 


Lockport, Taylors Hardware 
(at Ridgewood) 


Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 
Milrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Moravia, Hewitt Bros., Inc. 
Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 
Piffard, C. A. Parnell 

St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Schoharie, Wm. A. Roese, Jr. 
South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
Stafford, Coward's Feed Store 
Unadilla, Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Wallkill, Garrison Farm Supply 
Weedsport, Blumer Supply 
Westown, Demberg Brothers 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JRRME RB WAY GIVISLON 
104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-019 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTORS-UNLOADERS « CATTLE FEEDERS ¢ BARN CLEANERS * BARN EQUIPMENT * FARM VENTILATION 
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HARRIS SEEDS 


You'll Call Buttercrunch 
THE FINEST LETTUCE YOU EVER GREW 


A wonderfui improvement on the famous Bibb with 
all its supreme sweetness, tenderness and flavor, 
but larger and stands much longer. It can be grown 
even in summer heat. 


ror FREE 1969 CATALOG 


It you grow tor market, ask for Commercial 
Vegetable and Flower Growers’ Catalog also. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
11 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 14624 


BUTTERCRUNCH Lettuce 





IF YOU are thinking of mak- 
ing a change, don’t be in a hurry 
to accept what may seem like a 
good price for your land, says a 
real estate agent. His suggestion 
is: “Don’t say YES too soon.” 

There is only so much land 
available in the Northeast. From 
the experience of recent years, 
land has increased in value each 
year over the last decade. Land 
values in recent years have gone 
up on the average from two to 
ten percent per year. That may 
mean more than the net income 
from crops harvested. 

Have your land appraised by 
a qualified expert before selling. 
The fee may seem high, but it is 
justified in most cases. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 


A yardstick for measuring la- 
bor efficiency in the dairy barn 
is supplied by Fred Lorenzo, ag- 
ricultural agent in Warren 
County. - 

On a dairy farm, the best 
measure of labor efficiency is the 
pounds of milk per man. Business 
records of dairy farms in 1967 
disclosed that operators with the 
best labor efficiencies were not 
only handling more cows per 
man, but those cows were pro- 
ducing more milk per cow. 

On farms where milk produc- 
tion was over 400,000 pounds per 
man, each worker was handling 
on the average 35 cows producing 
over 13,000 pounds of milk per 
cow. Where less than 200,000 
pounds of milk were sold per 
man, each worker was caring for 
only 17 cows with less than 
10,000 pounds of milk per cow. 

There is more to the story. The 
most profitable units were the lar- 
ger farms . . . more cows, more 
crop acres, a larger total invest- 
ment, and more capital invested 
per farm worker. Giamiared to 
the less-efficient farms, the larger 
farms had twice as many cows 
and double the capital invest- 
ment. This had been achieved 
through better labor efficiencies, 
higher-producing cows, and the 
use of more machinery and 
equipment. 


NEW CROP 


Tests on two farms in 1968 in- 
dicate that flax may stage a 
comeback in New Jersey after 150 
years. 

Fred Fuchs, Belvidere, and 
John Carson, Moorestown, each 
grew 10 acres as an experiment, 
and results indicate that flax of 
a high quality can be grown in 
this State. While the results are 
encouraging, according to James 
Justin, crops specialist at the Ag- 
ricultural College, there are 
problems to be solved. 

Flax has two important uses. 
The straw is used for the manu- 


SELLING LAND 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


facture of fine cigarette papers, 
and the oily seed of the plant be- 
comes linseed meal used in ani- 
mal feed, and linseed oil used to 
make paints and linoleum. 


MINERALS IN THE RATION 


How many minerals do dairy 
animals need in addition to pro- 
tein, energy, and vitamins? Ac- 
cording to Frank Wright, dairy 
specialist at Rutgers, the number 
is 16 for good health and well- 
being. Plant life requires essen- 
tially the same minerals, and the 
cows’ diets never entirely lack any 
of them. 

No need to get excited; no 
need to rush out and stock up 
with these mineral elements. 
Here in the Northeast many may 
be deficient . . . iodine and co- 
balt are examples. But the use 
of a trace mineral-carrying salt 
will usually provide any margin 
of-satety tleeded for these 
minerals. Research has repeated- 
ly shown that trace mineral mix- 
tures do not have to be complex 
or expensive. 

“Better Dairying,” (published 
at Rutgers) suggests a salt plus 
a calcium-phosphorus to be 
mixed in the grain where a low- 
legume forage ration is fed. 

With a high-legume forage ra- 
tion, salt plus sodium phosphate 
is recommended. In addition, a 
practical approach is to provide 
salt free-choice in mineral boxes. 
They should be placed in a sepa- 
rate compartment or feeder to 
allow for free selection. If high 
amounts of legume are not fed, 
the sodium phosphate can be 
omitted. 

With high-production cows 
and the management system on 
many farms, Mr. Wright recom- 
mends the free-choice feeding of 
calcium-phosphorus supple- 
ments. Animals who receive little 
or no grain will also have a bet- 
ter opportunity to meet mineral 
needs for good growth and later 
milk production. 


the AWAY PLACE for 


Stay-at-homes 





You're right. There's no place like home. 
But there's one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round. indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 
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NEW YORK 


NATIONAL 4-H WINNERS 





f 


Patricia Farina Donald Lott Deborah Wiley John Kittell 
Berks Co, Adams Co, Steuben Co. Saratoga Co, 
Reading, Pa. Gettysburg, Pa, Naples, N.Y. Elnora, N.Y. 





These young people from New Jersey, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania received national awards at the recent 4-H Club Congress at 


Chicago. 





NEW JERSEY 
David Miller Nancy Bossard Patricia Robison Nancy Walters 
Nassau Co, Steuben Co. Niagara Co, Erie Co. 
Oceanside, N.Y. Canisteo, N.Y. Lyndonville, N.Y. Angola, N.Y. 








Emil Shigo Mary Schroer at i ela Carol Smayda a 
Hunterdon Atlantic Co, ry Mercer Co, 4 ? 
Ghinitone Wea Egg Harbor, N. J. aS les Trenton, N. J p ¥ 


PENNSYLVANIA : P 2 ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA Richard Otterness Michael Valkenburgh Richard Smith Sidney Silsby 
Albany Co. Greene Co, Niagara Co, Niagara Co. 

Altamont, N.Y. Lexington, N.Y. Lockport, N.Y. Gasport, N.Y. 









x x nd il Hc lll 
Catherine Rettger Sue Minshall Diane Stambaugh Brian Beard 
Warren Co, Chester Co, York Co. Luzerne Co. 
Phillipsburg, N.J. Avondale, Pa, Dover, -Pa. Dallas, Pa. 





ion... Reduce Costs 
- 


Get set for better seedbeds. Midwest 
Lift-Harrow lets you forget rough fields. 
Explode clods! Kill weeds! Cover tracks 
and furrows. Incorporate chemicals. 
Godbersen Glide suspension has two 
husky springs that hold Lift-Harrow to 
its work for uniform penetration. Choice 
of coil spring or spike teeth. Two rows 

of teeth standard. Three rows optional. 


; Tdwest inoustrics, inc. 


jobs in one trip with Lift-Harrows on your plows. Ida Grove, lowa 51445 
Lift-Harrows on your cultivators give you better seedbeds for faster starts. 





Plow and harrow in one trip! You’ll do two tillage 
Disk and harrow in one trip. Cut time. Universal mounting for all disks. 


- , E ms 
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Make little jobs out of big ones! 
The SideKick spreads better, 
easier, and lasts longer than 
any other spreader. SideKick 
offers unique chain-flail action 
to handle any manure...won’t 
freeze up...fine controlled pat- 
tern up to 20 feet...easy 
loading...low maintenance 
with only two moving parts... 
and it’s liquid tight! Five 
models to choose from (100 to 
200 bushels)...one for every 
operation...dairy, hog, beef, or 
poultry. At your Hawk Bilt 
dealers now. 





with the liquid bonus 





| fa 





SRO, 
HAWK BILT 


CORPORATION 
VINTON, IOWA 52349 





CAN PROVIDE FAST, LOW-COST HOUSING 
FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS! 


Choose From Many Colors Atlantic has the answers! 
Attractive 

Rugged — Weather - tight 

Covered with Heavy Steel, 

Colored Panels — Full Length 

to 40° 

ATLANTIC @  prevides Built-in Economy 
@ provides Built-in Quality 


SAVE 30% OVER CONVENTIONAL CONSTRUCTION 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 


: Ove 
250 
0 Sieg 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 


AVON, NY. 





Asse & ot -Each truss engineered 
K ens’ dow your to support a uniform 
Quic®? ou co" load over 17,000# 
$0 e 





YOUR EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS DESERVE THE BEST 


Fe oe & W.. Products, Inc. 


ATLANTIC 
STEEL 
BUILDINGS 







MANUFACTURERS OF AVON, NY. 14414 
AC 716-926-2560 


A STEEL BUILDING FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR THE NORTHEAST 
18 
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(Continued from page 6) 


ing; or if the veterinarian leaves 
without doing anything but the 
emergency, he is considered as 
having a “don’t give a damn” 
attitude. This type of client then 
can’t understand why no one 
hurries to him when he has an 
emergency! 

Almost laughable, but sad for 
the poor cow, was a client who 
called ‘at: 11:30-aimi, told the 
office man to tell the vet to 
“come right away, I have a cow 
that is having trouble calving 

. but if he can’t get here by 
noon have him wait until four- 
thirty, because today is the day 
we go shopping.” 


Weekend Farmers 


Then there is the weekend 
farmer. He is at his farm only 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holli- 
days, and since he is there all 
routine work has to be done at 
his convenience. We try to help 
these people out if they call a 
week ahead, but some call at 
2:30 on a Saturday afternoon, 
and can’t understand why some- 
one can’t run right out to cas- 
trate bulls or vaccinate heifers. 

Many of these hobby farmers 
(and, sad to say, some of the 
bigger commercial farmers with 
loose housing arrangements) 
don’t have any chutes, squeezes, 
or other facilities for handling 
animals. A call to bloodtest two 
heifers for interstate shipment 
and examine two cows for preg- 
nancy shouldn’t take over ten 
minutes if the animals are con- 
fined. 

It could take hours if the cattle 
are in a ten acre lot with nothing 
but an old barn to chase them 
into so they can be lassoed one 
by one. I told one such “farmer” 
one morning that ’'d come and 
treat the cattle at the regular fee 
per head, but that I got twenty 
dollars an hour for cowboy ser- 
vices. He was highly insulted, 
but hired a lower-priced cowboy 
from the farm of a neighbor to 
round up his wild cattle and tie 
them so we could test and check 
them for pregnancy. 


Hospital Area 


No loose housing operation 
can operate without a “‘hospital”’ 
area where cows can be properly 
confined for the breeder and 
the veterinarian. The sick cows 
should be in this area when the 
veterinarian arrives; he shouldn’t 
have to wait while you drive 
them in, or have to help you 
drive them in. The hospital area 
should be clean so a veterinarian 
or breeder can work in it without 
getting filthy. It should be really 
accessible, and not behind four 
gates or fences that have to be 
climbed each time it is entered. 

A call to “‘see a sick cow’’ or 
“infuse a cow after breeding”’ at 
most farms means a ten or fifteen 
minute call. At others, where the 
owner is too careless to mark the 
cow, it can mean a half hour 
trying to figure out which cow 
is supposed to be treated, or 
looking all over the farm for 
someone who knows what 1s 





what. A simple note left telling 
where the cow is and what is the 
trouble can help so much. 

No large animal veterinarian 
expects to stay spotlessly clean 
all day, but there are certain 
barns where I know that all I 
have to do is step inside the 
door and [ll look and smell like 
I walked downwind behind a 
manure spreader in gear. Loose 
housing setups don’t make filth; 
it is management. If a farmer 
has a dirty loose housing setup 
he probably was dirty in his 
conventional barn. Filth breeds 
disease, and you can’t expect a | 
veterinarian to cure disease under 
filthy conditions. You can’t ex- 
pect him to come as eagerly to 
your place as he would to a nice 
clean place, either. Think about 
it! 

A veterinarian doesn’t expect 
a farmer to be laughing and full 
of fun when his best cow is down 
and nearly dead with milk fever 
(though the good humor of 90 
percent of the farmers I work 
for amazes me), but some farmers 
always act as though they were 
the only ones in the world who 
ever had a sick cow... and some 
even act as though it was the 
veterinarian’s fault that she was 
sick in the first place. 

Most veterinarians that I know 
mention these reasons more than 
any others for wishing to “drop” 
certain clients. In our practice 
I don’t think we have any clients 
that are so undesirable that we 
would refuse to go, but there are 
still the ones here and every- 
where that are the “just can’t 
get a vet when I need one” type. 


If you ever feel that way, think 
over what you’ve read here. It’s 
never too late to change. 


Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
spicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
ears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.LMILLER NURSERIES 
922-A W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your 


treasury and make friends for your 
® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 





8 LOOSENS RUSTED NUTS, BOLTS, PARTS 






wt A AT HARDWARE & AUTO STORES 


Lt | 
PL Aiid | 
SE) 


TZ 
» BRANDS! 


™ hit} 
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RELIABLE TIRE DIST., 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N. 
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New 444 International tractor with 230 mower. 


Compare 








the new International 444 


with any other 3-plow! 


e Thrifty, quiet 4-cylinder power—36.9 hp Diesel or 38 
hp* gasoline e 8-forward, 2-reverse transmission e 
Differential lock—standard equipment e Hydrostatic 
power steering—optional e Tight 81'2-foot turning 
radius e Constant running 540 rpm PTO—at full-power 
2000 engine rpm e Low, 51-inch hood height e Draft- 
controlled 3-point hitch 


Here’s the new 3-plow utility with the punch and hustle 
to take charge on a smaller place—or pull more than its 
share on a bigger one. 


For heavy tillage, you’ve got hundreds of pounds more 
beef than most in this class. For loading and other 
chores, you’ve got speed and split-second maneuvera- 
bility that outclass the rest. For hoe-close cultivating, 


you’ve got the best over-the-hood visibility in the field. 


The new deck gives you more uncluttered foot room 
than ever. And the new, deluxe thick-foam seat gives 
you more comfort than you’d ever expect in a utility 
tractor. 


Compare them all. Take the new International 444 for 
a test spin. Then compare the price. See your dealer— 
and find out about all the worth-more features and an 
IHCC payment plan. 


First to serve the farmer 





® 
International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


*Mfr’s. est. max. PTO hp 





NEW APPLE GLUE 


by C. L. Stratton 


IT makes a difference finan- 
cially whether McIntosh apples 
are on the ground or in the tree 
at harvest. Just ask William Dar- 
row, Jr., Green Mountain Or- 
chards, Putney, Vermont, who 


for the past two years has been 
experimenting in his orchards 
with a new plant growth regulat- 
ing hormone (known commer- 
cially as Alar) developed by Uni- 
royal Inc. Division of U.S. 
Rubber. 


Hot Time 


On October 8, 1968, Darrow 
was packing premium cell-pack 
Macs for shipment to Miami 
after what Extension fruit special- 
ists claim was the worst high 
temperatures of the Mac season 
in twenty years. Without an Alar 
stop-drop treatment, these Macs 
might well have been sold at a 
substantial loss to the local “drop 
trade,” or headed for the cider 
mull. 

In walking through a solid half 
mile of choice McIntosh orchard, 
the ground under the untreated 
trees on one side of the road was 
literally blanketed with apples, 
due to an above-normal drop. 
Only a few drops were visible 
under the Alar-sprayed trees on 
the other side of the road. Dar- 
row estimated the Mac drop un- 
der Alar-sprayed trees as 5 to 10 
percent; under the untreated 
up to 50 percent. 


Great Breakthrough 
Checking through the Darrow 


orchards, Vermont’s veteran Ex- 
tension horticulturist, C. Lyman 
Callahan (who has been keeping 
a close check on Alar experimen- 
tal tests) said, ““Results look good 
so far. It will help solve a lot of 
harvesting problems.’ As he 
looked throughout the orchard 
and checked the drops under un- 
treated trees, he added, ‘‘Looks 
like a typical November drop ... 
a solid blanket of apples.” 
Callahan is so pleased about 
what he has personally seen in 
the orchards that he claims that 
Alar ... referred to as the new 
wonder chemical by some horti- 
culturists . . . is the fourth great 


breakthrough in Mac production. 
He lists these as: (1) original hor- 
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William Darrow packing fancy hand- 
picked McIntosh for the Miami market. 
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mones; (2) development of con- 
trolled atmosphere (CA) storage; 
(3) developed cell carton and 
3-lb. poly bag; and (4) Alar. 
While some fifty horticulturists 
and trade paper writers, who had 
flown and driven in from as far 
away as Ohio and Minnesota, 
were checking results between 
treated and untreated trees, 
about 50 experienced Negro ci- 
trus pickers from Florida har- 
vested the crop. They picked into 
20-bushel wooden pallet bins for 


ce reasas 


the short haul to the packing» 





plant at the home farm. 

-This is a family-owned-and- 
operated orchard. Profits have 
been put back into the orchard 
until today Bill Darrow’s Green 
Mountain Orchards cover nearly 
250 acres, extend over five neigh- 
boring farms, and are four times 
the original size. He raises mostly 
Macs... and that’s why he is so 
enthusiastic about his Alar trials. 

Although this new plant 
growth retardant has undergone 
extensive tests on all types of 
plants for years, William Darrow 
has tried it experimentally on 
Macs for only the past two years. 
In the summer of 1968 Alar was 
USDA-approved for use on ap- 
ples and Concord grapes. It is ex- 





pected that it will be available 
in all commercial apple areas in 
1963: 


New Outlook 


The use of Alar has given Dar- 
row a new outlook in regard to 
harvest. While most fruit growers 
look forward to a big weekend 
harvest due to availability of 
moonlighting local pickers, Dar- 
row’s experienced picking crews 


can work a five-day week. The | 
help can take off weekends if they | 


desire, as long as they meet the 
daily quota of fruit for the pack- 
ing plant. At Green Mountain 
Orchards the apples are packed 
exclusively for sales, not for cold 
storage. 


When asked by a visitor how 
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iong he expected Macs to stay on 
the Alar-treated trees, Darrow 
replied, “I’m not waiting to find 
out.” He had the markets and 
the crews to pick the fruit. Top 

ickers were picking up to five 
20-bushel bins daily, for a good 
$25 a day at 25 cents a bushel. 
He claimed that good gaged 
could make $125 in a five-day 
week, and take off Saturday and 
Sunday. 

The packing plant-salesroom 
setup at the home farm includes 
turntables with a number of girls 
packing 100 bushels an hour into 
fancy cell packs, or up to 700 
boxes of apples daily. One em- 
ployee services stores within a 
50-mile area of the orchard with 
a neatly-lettered panel truck. 
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Darrow pointed out that the 


neat 3-lb. poly bag is a popular, 
fast-selling item. While farmers 
may store apples in boxes, subur- 
ban customers claim that a 3-lb. 
bag of apples is all they have 


room for in their refrigerators. 


New Tool 


When Alar is sprayed on apple 
trees 45 to 60 days before normal 
harvest, apple maturity is de- 
layed, the harvest period is ex- 
tended, red color is increased on 
red varieties, fruit drop is con- 
trolled and fruit firmness in- 
creased, the incidence of scald is 
reduced, and water core occur- 
rence is delayed. Applied 10 to 
14 days after petal fall, Alar re- 
duces vegetative growth, and in- 





ery 


duces flower bud initiation on 
mature trees, promotes return 
bloom to encourage uniform an- 
nual production, controls fruit 
size, and reduces vegetative 
growth on young trees. 

Dr. F. W. Southwick, head of 
the plant and soil science depart- 
ment of the University of Massa- 
chusetts, refers to Alar as a new 
tool of the apple industry. Prior 
to its appearance, he claims that 
an entire McIntosh crop from a 
given orchard had to be har- 
vested within a three-week 
period. Early picking resulted in 
immature fruit of poor eating 
quality that also lacked the de- 
sired color; delayed picking re- 
sults in increased preharvest drop 
losses, over-ripe apples, and poor 


Show us any tractor or tillabeld in the Northeast. 
































Do four jobs each trip thru your field with the MF 39 rear-moul 
planter: exact placement of seed; fertilizer; insecticide; and herbid 
If you are a 2 row man, order the MF 39; if you plant 4 rd 

buy the MF 


We've built a plow to match i 


: 


_ The same goes fe 
cultivators and planter 


Vibrating action of the MF 37 flexible tine cultivator loa 
and shatters soil, leaving weeds and trash on the surface. Foll 
wing or single section construction from 5’ 10” to 23 
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With a plow engineered for your soil 
and sized for your needs, plowing 
becomes less of a tug-of-war. Take the 
MF 43 mounted plow. It cuts deeper and 
easier. It has 2814” of vertical clearance 
for shedding the heaviest trash without 
plugging. Comes with 2 or 3 bottoms 
in 12”, 14” and 16” sizes: with extra- 
strength, high carbon square tubular 
steel frame that holds bottoms in 

true alignment. 


The MF 43 is only one of 12 different 
plows we make. You have your choice 
of mounted, semi-mounted or pull-type; 
one to eight bottoms; and of course, 
three of the best reversible plows 

on the market. 


We mean it when we say, whatever your 
soil or power unit, we have a plow that 
will do the job. See your Massey-Ferguson 
dealer and let him recommend a plow 

to meet the challenge of your farm. 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, lowa 


keeping quality, while short labor 
supply adds to the difficulties. 
Results of studies in Massa- 
chusetts shows that Alar extends 
the normal Mac harvest period 
from three to five weeks, and de- 
lays the softening of the fruit. Al- 
though there is a slight reduction 
in fruit growth rate, a two-week 
extension in the picking period 
will add to the color, and most of 
the depressing effects on fruit size 
are overcome. An orchard discus- 
sion brought out that Alar re- 
duces bruising of fruit, and the 
effects carry through processing 
one example, firmer apple 
slices. 


Dr. C. G. Forshey, New York 
State Experiment Station, High- 
land, New York, claims that ex- 
cessive vigor of McIntosh apple 
trees is a common problem in the 
Hudson Valley. Over the past 
three years he finds Alar has 
shown consistent beneficial re- 
sults in high-vigor orchards. 

The most effective application 
was made two to three weeks 
‘after bloom at rates of 1000 to 
2000 parts per million. This re- 
sulted in reduced fruit drop, 
firmer fruit, color improvement, 
and a reduction in over-size fruit. 
Fruit size was reduced by 15 per- 
cent, but this was not a problem. 
Part of this loss can be regained, 
if desired, through harvest delay 
of from ten days to two weeks. 


More Uses Coming 


Great things are expected of 
Alar. It has already been fully 
field-tested on apples and Con- 
cord grapes for the past six years. 
It increases Concord grape set by 
as much as 40 percent, and con- 
trols excessive vine growth. 

By: 1970, this chemical is ex- 
pected to be registered for use on 
sweet and tart cherries, peaches, 
and tomatoes. Peaches treated 
with Alar ripen earlier and more 
uniformly; sweet cherries ripen 
two weeks earlier, and tart cher- 
ries not only ripen earlier and 
more uniformly but can be pick- 
ed more easily via mechanical 
shakers, with less damage to trees. 
Alar is considered helpful for 
mechanical tomato harvesting 
due to more ripe fruit and less 
undesirable green tomatoes at 
the time of harvest. 


Costs 


At present the cost of Alar is 
about $6.00 per pound, but fruit 
growers who have already used 
it claim that ‘“‘the advantages 
outweigh the costs.” 

Although an Alar application 
on a single tree costs from 50 to 
75 cents (depending on tree size), 
fruit specialists point out that one 
more box of apples on the tree 
will pay for the application. 
When untreated trees suffer drop 
losses up to 50 percent, and an 
additional 10 to 15 boxes of ap- 
ples remain on an Alar-treated 
tree, it can amount to a substan- 
tial saving. 

In the future you will hear 
more about Alar and how it 
works on other crops. For the 
present, on Macs, this is how one 
fruit expert puts it, ‘““We’ve got 
to get ready to sell more Macs.” 
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TRADITIONALLY NEW: Ooo PIBED: POSFRBOLOT 


NOW...A CYLINDER CHOPPER 
that merits the Gehl name! 


A new cylinder cutterhead is the heart of the new, big- 
muscled Gehl 300 Chopper. Chops short ... uniform... 
fast! Nine knives whirl at 1,000 RPM. Cuts and throws 
material with each powerful razor-sharp slice 9,000 
per minute. Keeps you moving. 


With the Gehl, there is no feed apron. Material feeds 
directly into the throat of the chopper. Crop attachments 
pivot with the feed-in mechanism — the opening is always 
perfectly aligned with feed rolls, providing steady, even 
bites to the knives. The unit is shorter from front to back 
for greater maneuverability. The knives have tungsten- 
carbide cutting edges as standard equipment. New built-in 
knife sharpener restores a keen edge easily, quickly. 


Compare the Gehl 300 Chopper with any other cut-and- 
throw unit. See heavier construction. Three attachments 
available: Hay pick-up; one-row, and a two-row that han- 
dles both wide and narrow rows. 


Gehl forage harvesters are preferred by farmers through- 
out the world. Ask your Gehl dealer for an on-the-farm 
demonstration, or mail this coupon today. 


Also new—see the 
600 cylinder-screen chopper. 


GEHL COMPANY, Dept. 1A-11-20, West Bend, Wis. 53095 


Send more information on the new 300 Chopper. 


{J Student 


NAME 
ROUTE CITY 
| STATE ZIP 


20-69R1 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





TRIPLE PHASE 


It’s no secret that industry uses 
three phase current for their elec- 
tric motors at fantastic savings. 
Everyone knows of the greater 
economy of operation, but possi- 
bly some do not realize how 
much less the first cost is for mo- 
tors. | am told that in the 2 H.P. 
and up sizes the new cost of com- 
parable size 3-phase motors may 
be only about a third what single 
phase would cost. 

There is another aspect to this. 
Industry replaces motors for vari- 
ous reasons, and good rebuilt 3- 
phase motors are really inexpen- 
sive. We've also been intrigued 
with the notion that the reduced 
size and weight would be nice on 
silo unloaders and other moving 
equipment. 

Of course, the new- converters 
are probably a real step forward, 
but let’s ask a really pertinent 
question. How large a consumer 
does a farm have to be to get 
some consideration for 3-phase 
current from the power com- 
panies? Sure, it costs more to run 
3-phase current to a farm, and it 
probably isn’t reasonable to ex- 
pect that all farms regardless of 
size and location should get it. 

The present policy seems to be 
to not let farm users in on the 
action, possibly for fear of setting 
precedent and creating embar- 
rassment when denying such ser- 
vice to someone else who is far- 
ther from town or who would be 
a smaller user. I suggest that a 
full-scale review of this policy 
might be of service to the agri- 
cultural community. 


HOLD IT A MINUTE! 


In addition to a few private 
migrant camps, there has for a 
number of years been a large 
camp run by a farmer’s co-op in 
our county. The camp had 
about 450 persons this past 
summer. 

I am not an expert on mi- 
grant camps, crew leaders, or 
anything about the whole opera- 
tion. Naturally, ’m not unaware 
of the social problems that some- 
times are part of the scene, 
Neither do I choose to ignore the 
fact that some farmers and some 
crew leaders do not always mea- 
sure up to acceptable standards. 

Likewise, I’m not so naive as to 
believe all I hear or read about 
the abuses of the system. I have 
too many respected friends who 
operate camps in which good 
workers earn decent returns and 
live in decent surroundings. 

All this outburst is brought 
forth as a reaction to the jubilant 
tone of the news articles and edi- 


torials in the local papers as they 
announce the possible closing of 
the co-op labor camp. 

It is of no consequence to them 
that such a closing merély puts 
450 folks out of work, or causes 
them to go to other camps . 
or worse still, encourages them to 
go to the cities where they have 
almost no saleable skills. There’ 
they will end up on welfare and 
living under conditions that are 
actually as bad as some folks 
claim exist in labor camps. 

It seems to me the folks writing 
these articles and editorials are 
merely saying that so long as the 
camp closes here, the problem 
will go away and no longer be a 
local problem, and they can then 
ignore it and let’s all be happy 
again! 


Adjustments 


Maybe part of the work done 
by migrants will be mechanized 
and the hand labor replaced. 
This has been going on for some 
time. Many responsible farmers 
and citizens may have to make 
some drastic and costly adjust- 
ments to a sudden drop in man- 
power. This just might cause 
some financial concern to some 
non-farm people in an area which 
is still basically farm-oriented. 

This is no attempt to solve the 
problem with a lot of quick an- 
swers by an unqualified outsider. 
I wish a lot of well-meaning folks 
would hold up a minute and try 
to become informed before they 
make their decisions and pro- 
nouncements. Likewise, it would 
be good to think that they were 
mature enough to look for realis- 
tic answers to problems rather 
than to take comfort and pride 
in the fact they may have helped 
rid the area of a labor camp and 
deprived 450 persons the privi- 
lege of summer work. 


THE GREAT CIRCLE 


As endless as the discussion 
about the priority of the hen or 
the egg is the cause and effect of 
the.decline of sonre tural 
communities. 

We hear much about the de- 
cline of the inner city as the 
suburbs grow and suburban 
shopping centers attract the 
shoppers. Naturally, the shop- 
ping centers take business and 
attention and prestige away from 
the big downtown stores. It is 
apparent, however, that this they 
could not do unless they had 
something to offer . . . be it con- 
venience, location, parking, price, 
or whatever. 

Much less spectacular but of 

_ (Continued on next page) 
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significance is the decline of the 
business activity in many. rural 
communities. Where does the 
business go and why? Let’s list 
Ha few of the businesses hurting 
or gone from many villages: 

The old feed mill is one of the 
casualties. Some have held on by 
| providing the services offered by 
“the big mill or feed store at a 
jlarge center. Others have felt 
/ they couldn’t stand the competi- 









tion and make the necessary in- 
” vestments in bulk feed trucks, etc. 
' Some have been unable to com- 
' pete price-wise with a larger mill 
‘and store, or couldn’t offer all the 
services. As they lost some busi- 
ness to the larger or more effi- 
' cient store, their reduced volume 
_ had to absorb the total overhead. 
_ Sooner or later, this means that 
the village lost or may lose 
_ another business. 

The milk station had, of 
course, left many a town, as it no 
longer served a need. Milk can 
+ move long distances from farm 
to plant by bulk truck or even 
by can. The loss of the milk sta- 
tion to a village was of less im- 
portance in itself then was the 
‘loss of local shopping and _ trad- 
ing that was a part of the scene 
as dairymen came to town daily. 
\ The typical village had one or 
‘more coal yards as part of the 
» main street scene. The power and 
gas company now meets the fuel 
needs of the area without being 
a part of the local business scene 

in each community’s main street. 
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; Natural Death 
. One of the busy spots in these 





towns, but now dead as can be, 
' was the freight station yard. The 


| loading-out of calves, hay, cab- 


| bage, potatoes, and milk, and the 
i in-shipments of all manner of 
) supplies was an activity supply- 
}ing employment to many. As 
‘ business and shipping methods 
4 have changed, this institution has 


died a natural death. 
a 


| Down the street is an empty 
| store where a local druggist for- 
> merly held forth. Everyone ap- 
» preciated how nice it was to have 





(a drug store nearby when some- 
> one was ill, but they found it 
> more economical to buy at the 
+ chain drug store at other times. 
> In spite of his higher prices, the 
) local man finally left the com- 
+ munity ... probably muttering 
) something about lack of support. 
His case paralleled that of the 
) jeweller who got to fix the 
» watches in his community... 
» watches that folks could and did 
_ buy cheaper at the bargain house 
in the nearby city. 

» Even the farm machinery 
agencies which were two or three 
to a town have been getting lar- 
» ger and fewer and farther be- 
» tween. Many communities have 
_ but one or possibly none. Many 
+ of the smaller dealers still pro- 
> vide a convenient local place to 
buy bolts, belts, batteries, repair 
links, etc. People mutter about 
their prices even as they wonder 
how they can make a living on 
their volume. Sooner or later they 
fold, and people will then have to 
drive ten or twenty miles for the 


) nickel and dime (now 50¢-$1.00) 
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items so necessary to keep a farm 
running. 

The grocery stores are no dif- 
ferent. They are suffering by com- 
parison with the new supermar- 
ket only ten miles up the road. 
The women make the trek to the 
big new home of bargains to load 
up for the week, and just “run 
down to” the local merchant for 
the day-to-day items as needed. 
Their bridge table talk is bright- 
ened by tales of how much 
cheaper steak or detergent or 
whatever is at the city store. As 
the cycle continues, another store 
sooner or later bites the dust and 
the local community has another 
boarded-up store front. 

The doctors & dentists on the 
local rural community scene 


rN 
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have, of course, become most 
scarce. They serve a wider terri- 
tory so that many hamlets and 
villages have no local doctor. 
Even the undertaker need no 
longer be a local man but merely 
someone in the territory. Sad to 
say, many country churches have 
ceased to do business at the same 
old stand. Just as in other areas 
of their lives, people have been 
able to adjust and find a church 
of their choice somewhere within 
driving distance .. . but the im- 


portance of the local church and 
community as a focal point ob- 
viously continues to diminish. 
I’m not sure how many folks 
really recognize what’s happen- 
ing. It’s so common to hear some- 
one say something about keeping 
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the old town like it always was. 
Well, it just isn’t like it always 
was and hasn’t been for a long 
time ... and won’t ever be again! 
It’s happened so gradually we 
just have forgotten how much 
change has occurred. 

With a little more time, it is 
fairly easy to imagine many of 
these rural villages having a busi- 
ness district consisting of personal 
services: a barber shop, a hair- 
dresser, a liquor store, a grocery 
store-meat market, and the inevi- 
table gas station and garage com- 
bination. For various reasons 
most of the other business places 
will have left for greener pastures. 
We may not like it, but we all 
have a share in bringing about 
the changes. 





ASGROW HYBRIDS 
ENGINEERED FOR 





MODERN FARMING 


Four Great Hybrids 
for Northeastern Farmers 


ATC-35A. 


Early, fast-drying 3-way, engineered 


for modern farming in short-season areas. Rug- 
ged, compact plant; excellent seedling vigor, 
strong roots. Bred for close spacing, high popula- 


tions, field shelling. 


ATC-45. 


Versatile 3-way for grain, or silage. 


Stands stress, yet comes through with heavy 
yields of high test grain under favorable condi- 
tions. Strong seedling vigor. Rugged plants, with 
good insect and disease resistance. 


ASC-51. Widely adapted single, with a proven 
record of dependable performance, high yield 
potential. Strong seedling vigor. Rugged, compact 
plants, with strong root system. Adapted for nar- 
row rows, field shelling. 


ASX-58. Top performance single for full-season 
areas. Engineered to bring a maximum return 
under high population and high fertility conditions. 
Rugged, compact plants, with strong root growth. 
Girthy ears, deep kernels, easy shelling. 


United 
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Asgrow Seed Company 


subsidiary of The Upjohn Company 


Mechanicsburg, Pa. 17055 
Florida, N.Y. 10921 e Vineland, N.J. 08360 








@ Funk’s 78F is a new sorghum- 
Sudan forage hybrid that provides up 
to 10 per cent higher yields .. . 5 to 
10 per cent better digestibility, in 
actual rumen tests. Whether you graze 
it, or feed it as hay, haylage or green 
chop—livestock do better. 

At Hoffman we've concentrated 
upon a complete, up-to-date line of 
heavy-yielding forage varieties . . 
backed it up with a program of rigid 
quality controls. As a matter of rec- 
ord, Hoffman led in testing and 
selecting the varieties that: are now 
producing better paying forage crops. 

Contact your nearest Hoffman Seed 
Man, or write direct for a free copy of 
our 1969 catalog. 
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A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Ll ancaster County 
LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 


ALFALFA e CLOVER ¢ FORAGE e HAY e PASTURE e FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 
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MIGHIER 
PROFIT 
FORAGE 


WITH NEW 


Funk’s 
78F 
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SEEDS 





FUNK’S 78F New high-digestibility 
sorghum-Sudan grass hybrid that 
gives up to 10% higher yields. 


2 
PROMOR New heavy-yielding 
alfalfa. Grows fast. Hardy and wilt- 
resistant. Outstanding! 


gS 
HPS FORMULAS 13 scientific 
grass-legume combinations . . . for 
hay, pasture and silage. Special chart 
in our 1969 catalog gives complete 
information on best formula selection. 
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Drop us a line before you throw the switch 
on your next barn cleaning job. You’ve got to 
see Berg’s new- Manure Stacker, The “Big 
Slinger” in action! It takes on all cleaners... 
builds you a manure pile as far as 100 feet 
away. That kind of distance gives your pile 
room, time to grow and age. Can pay for 
itself in one year in increased manure value. 
Makes field application fit your time table — 
not the size of the pile or because it’s in the 
way. Ends cold weather wear and tear on 
spreading equipment too. Send now for more 
information on the “Big Slinger’, Berg’s new 
Manure Stacker. 





Box 220, Weedsport, N.Y. 


Send me folders about 





Name 





Address 
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Pata AsSiless PURSENYT 


Send to: 
Berg Equipment Corporation AA-1 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 54449 


Please send me information on: 
(CJ The ‘‘Big Slinger’’ () Barn Cleaners 


13166 ¢ 


e a 
C)Corostone Silo Grange Silo OSilo Unloaders 











LJ I'ma student (J Cow Stalls 
Name 

Address 

Citys, 
States sste Wee ae Zip 


We'd like to meet you 
out behind your barn. 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
(as ATE aE SRE SE SS, 


BERG BUILDS EVERYTHING BETTER FOR BARNS 
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MILK BATTLE 


Please excuse me for not an- 
swering your letter sooner. I have 
been out of my office three to 
four days per week since August 
Sth when the New Jersey Office 
of Milk Industry began a series 
of hearings. 

In June of 1968, New Jersey 
Director of Milk Control, Dr. 
Donald R. Nicholson, informed 
the industry that he was planning 
to hold a hearing, and asked the 
industry to furnish him with pro- 
posals which he thought should 
be considered at the forthcoming 
hearing. On August 5, when the 
hearings were commenced, we 
found that certain members. of 
the milk industry had been work- 
ing with the Office of Milk In- 
dustry for many months, prepar- 
ing for this hearing. Garden State 
Farms was completely in the 
dark as to the number of studies 
which the Office of Milk Indus- 
try, together with the Milk Deal- 
ers’ Institute, had prepared and 
worked on for many months. 

Basically, the study centered 
around a new method for pricing 
milk in the future. A so-called 
formula was devised whereby 
milk prices would be based on 
the outcome of certain published 
indexes . . . indexes which are en- 
tirely unrelated to the milk in- 
dustry of New Jersey. 


Not Included 


Since Garden State Farms was 
not in on the preparation of the 
studies, it required many, many 
hours of research to go over the 
thousands of pages of studies in 
order to determine the possible 
effects on the price of milk if such 
a formula was implemented. 

It is well known that for sev- 


eral years in the early 1960’s Gar- 


den State Farms fought the old- 
line method of milk pricing, 


which method has been attacked 


and abolished in almost every 
state. 
During the 1960-1964 court 
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Leadership for 1969 of the Association of Teachers of Agriculture of 


fights, the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey several times ruled that 
resale prices of milk in New Jer- 
sey must be based upon cost 
studies and not profit-and-loss 
statements. 

In our estimation, the new pro- 
posed formula system of pricing 
milk would defy these court rul- 
ings, and could possibly put New 
Jersey back into the “horse-’n- 
buggy” days of pricing milk. 

In 1960, Garden State Farms 
found through its new method 
of distribution that it could sell 
milk at 87 cents per gallon... 
23 cents below, the OMI set min- 
imum at that time... and still 
make a profit. It was necessary to 
appeal to the courts in order to 
be allowed to pass on the savings 
created through the new jug sys- 
tem. Finally, in 1964... as the 
outcome of the Supreme Court 
decisions . . . the price decreased 
to 87 cents a gallon and 44 cents 
per half gallon. 

The results of the lower prices 
are well known to milk authori- 
ties, consumers, and farmers 
alike. Class I sales of milk in the 
thirteen counties of northern 
New Jersey, which are under 
New York Order Number 2, in- 
creased for fourteen consecutive 
months. Farmers gained because 
more Class I milk was sold, while 
consumers in New Jersey saved 
over $50,000,000 per year on their 
milk bill! 

We are opposed to the formula 
system of pricing milk as now 
proposed by the Office of Milk 
Industry. Milk prices, for in- 
stance, in July or August of 1969 
would be based on the outcome 
of the indexes of 1968. This, in 
our estimation, could be very 
detrimental, because it so hap- 
pens that 1968 is an inflation 
year. The price of milk in late 
1969 could be forced up be- 
cause of the 1968 formula . 
when in effect we could be en- 
tering a leveling-off or lowering 
price era at that time. The form- 
ula would work too slowly, and 
too late to be effective. Using ac- 
tual cost studies such as the New 
Jersey Supreme Court mandated 
would be a much more effective 
procedure. 


Witnesses 


The contention thus far in the 
hearings from the testimony pro- 
(Continued on next page) 
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New York include (I. to r.): Past President Donald Robinson, Sr., Castile; 
President Robert C. Watson, Lafayette; Vice President Clifford F. Luders, 
Elma; Sec.-Treas. Bruce Hilton, Hilton; and Officer of Supply Richard 


Strangeway, Grahamsville. 
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duced from such distinguished 
witnesses as Dr. Alpin, Cornell 
University; Dr. Carncross (re- 
tired), Rutgers University; Dr. 
Markham, Princeton and Har- 
vard Graduate School; Dr. Clark, 
University of California, bear out 
that Order 64-1, which was the 
outgrowth of the Case & Com- 
pany study .. . and which was 
recommended by the Advisory 
Committee of Economics in 1964 
_,. has worked very well. In fact, 
during the present OMI hear- 
ings, it was brought out that 
most of the milk in north Jersey 
is being sold over the OMI fixed 
prices. The economists feel that 
when most of the milk in a mar- 
ket is selling above minimums, 


At present, studies show that 
the reduction of milk dealers in 
New Jersey is not as rapid as the 
entire United.States, and this in 
spite of the system which New 
Jersey has worked under for the 
last four-and-a-half years. There 
have been no bankruptcies in 
New Jersey to my knowledge. 
There have been mergers and 
old-line companies selling out. 

Wefeel the mdustry isin 
healthy condition at the present 
time, and do not believe that the 
present system of pricing should 
be disturbed for an unknown, un- 
tried system as the presently- 
recommended formula. In fact, 
it was brought out at the hearings 
just this past week that, under 
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well. ‘This, in effect, is allowing - be made. ... either way... up- z "ee 
the market to seek its own level ward or downward. Either way i 
while at the-same time protecting -woyld affect. consumers or milk sceiiteaas lin ge 
the industry from price wars. dealers seriously. ft 

As a result of the study and Your recent letter asks for the The sales of “Journey to Day Before Yes- 
recommendations of the Gover- selling price at which Garden ee k 5 db 7s 
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Case & Company was hired by milk. As explained above, OMI many who have read it keep telling others 


the State to make a complete 
analysis of the milk industry. As 
a result of this study, prices were 
set for the various points of sale 
for milk by the OMI when it is- 
sued order 64-1. 

Order 64-1 was not intended to 
guarantee every milk dealer a 
profit. Order 64-1 was to act asa 
floor from which the price of 
milk should be based. 

In 1964, we (Garden State 
Farms) recommended a free mar- 
ket with built-in protection such 
as the Fair Trade Laws which so 
many of the states now use. 

Garden State Farms’ position 
is the same today as in 1964: 
‘The price of milk, as other food 
prices, should find its own level 
in the marketplace.” 

It is our opinion that if price 
controls in New Jersey are to con- 
tinue, they must be based on the 
method as prescribed by the Su- 
preme Court decisions, and that 
is, simply, on the basis of cost 
studies which take into considera- 
tion size of containers, type of 
containers, and the method of 
distribution . . . whether that 
method be home-delivered or 
store-purchased milk. 


Order 64-1 was put into effect 
in 1964. This order has worked 
well as a floor under which milk 
can be sold. Garden State Farms, 
as well as the rest of the indus- 
try in north Jersey, is selling its 
milk for one cent per gallon and 
one cent per half gallon above 
the OMI 64-1 price. As stated of- 
ten, we are in favor of a low floor 

. . if price controls are at all 
necessary ... but we do not favor 
high, rigid, fixed prices as were 
practiced in New Jersey prior to 
1964, and which are still prac- 
ticed in a few states that retain 
rigid, fixed price controls. 

In your recent letter you also 
indicate that Garden State Farms 
has been pushing for lower mini- 
mums, while at the same time 
charging above present mini- 
mums. Garden State Farms did 
not ask nor advocate the present 
hearings. We simply feel that: 

1. Resale price controls are no 
longer necessary in New Jersey. 

2. If resale price controls are 
continued, they should be based 
on the Supreme Court rulings. — 
Peter H. Sandfort, President, Garden 
State Farms, Midland Park, New 


Jersey. 
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The New York State 4-H Dairy Judging Team placed first among 36 


states competing at the National 4-H Dairy Judging Contest at the North 
American Dairy Show in Columbus, Ohio. 

The Team consisted of: back row, left to right—Mike Hosking, Middle- 
town; William Thompson, Ogdensburg; front row, left to right—William 


Short, Canajoharie; Professor D. A. 


and Patricia Gifford, Deposit. 
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Hartman, Coach, Cornell University, 
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about it. Young and old alike get a kick out 
of learning how their forefathers lived; and 
youngsters really begin to believe that 
Grandpa’s stories “really happened.” 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 
Agriculturist, Book Department, Box 370, Ithaca, 


New York 14850. 
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Avco Ezee Flow Division, 
Coldwater, Ohio, has expand- 
ed its famous line of fertilizer 
spreaders with the addition of 
a new low-cost three-point 
hitch spinner model. 

This versatile spreader fits 
nearly all tractors with three- 
point hitch, and is an ideal 
machine for spreading pellet- 
ed, granular and semigranular 
fertilizers and most seeds by 
broadcast application, direc- 
tional spreading, or band 
spreading. Uses include 
farms, orchards, vineyards, 
turf work, and ice control. 
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A new turbocharged 6-cyl- 
inder tractor, the 120-horse- 
power 4520 Diesel, is being 
built by John Deere, to fill a 
demand for farm power in 
the range between the 94- 
horsepower 4020 and the 133- 
horsepower 5020 Tractors. 

While it resembles the 40- 
20, the new 4520 is identified 
as “Turbo-Built” to call at- 
tention to major changes in 
design which accommodate 
the turbocharger and greatly- 
increased power. 


SPER EEL 


on New DAIRY-VAC ° Cleaner 


’ 
= | DAIRY-VAC 
| Osseo, Wis. 54758 


Dairy-Vac keeps cows clean for 


greater production. 


DAIRY-VAC, Osseo, Wis. 54758 
Phone: 715—597-3181 


| 
: Address: 
| 
| 


DAIRY-VAC is the world’s 
most versatile and pow- 
erful portable cleaner- 
blower. You'll use it in 
every building — on all 
machinery —— on every 
cow on your farm. It does 


ALL cleaning jobs best! 
Details free .... 


Send free 
brochure 


Name: 


City, State & 
Zip Code 





New_beef..... 


(Continued from page 12) 


great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. 

The wealth of research infor- 
mation being constantly devel- 
oped is important for selecting 
new farm enterprises in the 
Northeast. 


Changes 


It is very clear that the pro- 
duction and marketing of meat 
animals is in a stage of rapid 
transition. Under such condi- 
tions, it is entirely possible that 
regions outside the traditional 
meat-producing areas can take 
advantage of these technological 
improvements. We well remem- 
ber what happened when broiler 







and egg production went through 
rapid changes...and the South 
enormously enlarged its produc- 
tion of these products. 

Granted, there are many areas 
of knowledge that need further 
exploration in the production of 
Holstein beef. For example, how 
can the producer secure a share 
of the extra profit a supermarket 
has in retailing a Holstein car- 
cass? 

There is considerable evidence 
that a supermarket has $25 or 
$30 more profit from a 600-pound 
Holstein carcass, as compared to 
that of a conventional beef breed. 
About half of this is from our 
present USDA grading specifica- 
tions, which usually rate a typical 
Holstein steer as U.S. ‘“‘Good,”’ 
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in spite of the fact that this meat 
is practically identical with U.S. 


“Choice.” The other approximate 
$15 profit results from the im- 
proved cutability of a Hol- 
stein carcass, with less fat to be 
trimmed and discarded. 


Financing 


Financing steers in the South- 
west and Far West is well estab- 
lished ... while in the Northeast 
this probably will be difficult for 


some time. It is interesting that. 


finance organizations in the Far 
West consider a steer similar to 
grain in storage. Commonly the 
banks will loan a farmer the cost 
of a feeder and then advance him 
funds for feed and other costs 
until the animal is marketed. 





FLORIDA CITRUS PUL 


the sunshine feed 





Content 
Citrus 
Pulp 
Beet 
Pulp 


Snapped 
Corn 


Since you can‘t take your herd to sunshiny Florida. . . 
let Florida Citrus Pulp, the sweet tasting, high energy 
feed with 74% T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients) 
bring Florida’s sunshine to them. Before planning 
another feeding program, contact your dealer or 
distributor about including Florida Citrus Pulp in 

your dairy or beef feed mixes . . . available in bag or 
bulk. Brought to you by rail or truck to provide your 
cows with the same nutritious goodness that 

Florida Orange Juice brings to you! 


For more information on Feeding or 
Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a FREE full color 
Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for “‘Men Who Feed 


the World,’’ a 16 mm color film for group showing. 
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(* Nitrogen-free extract 


** Total Digestible Nutrients 





FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P. 0. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C. -21, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Certainly one of the great pos- 
sibilities in the Northeast is to 
store our high-moisture grains 
... ground shelled corn, barley, 
sorghum, even wheat... in hori- 
zontal silos. It is likely that there 
might be as much as a $15 saving 
per steer by this procedure with 
practically no risk. It is an oppor- 
tunity with high-profit potential. 

The possibility of having cattle 
on slotted floors appears to be a 
major step forward in feeding 
beef cattle. It is quite possible 
that the cost of housing per ani- 
mal can be in the range of $70 
to $80, including the liquid ma- 
nure storage and feed bunks. 

I plan to keep close watch of 

slotted-floor structures in Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, and northern Indiana 
...all open to the south and 
uninsulated. The experience with 
the ones in Nebraska and Iowa 
for the past two or three winters 
is favorable. 

Guidelines for the production 
of Holstein calves and steers have 
yet to be developed. These need 
to be specific and clearly under- 
stood. 

Beef fattening under the con- 
ditions that have previously ex- 
isted in the Northeast has not 
given as good a return on the 
investment as other enterprises, 
such as dairy. With present in- 
formation and experience, there 
seem to be sound reasons to be- 
lieve that some of these meat- 
producing operations can be 
competitive with dairy and other 
common farm enterprises in the 
Northeast. 
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Dates to Remember 


Jan. 4 - New York Here- 
ford Annual Meeting, Trenholm 
East, just off the New York 
Thruway at Victor. 


Jan. 4-9 - New York State 
Nurserymen's Garden Living In- 
dustries Convention, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. 


Jan. 6-8 - New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, 
Sheraton-Deauville Hotel, At- 
LaMar e CH b ys Nid 


Jan. 8-9 - New England 
Fruit Growers! Annual Winter 
Meeting and Trade Show, High- 
way Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Jan. 8-10 - Annual Ban- 
quet, New England Farm Electri- 
fication Institute, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Jan. 8-10 - 23rd Annual 
Northeastern Weed Conference, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, NY. 


Jan. 11 - New York State 
Beef Cattlemen's Association 
Annual Meeting, Diplomat Res- 
taurant and Lounge, Utica, NY. 


Jan. 13-15 - Cornell Agri- 
cultural Waste Management Con- 
ference, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


Jan. 13-17 - Pennsylvania 
Farm Show, Farm Show Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Jan. 15 - New York State 
Agricultural Society Meeting, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Jan. 20-24 - Beef Cattle- 
men's Short Course, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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we BROAD BREAST MEATY 
CORNISH KINGS 


NEW 
SUPER 
& VANGUARD 


Give More WEIGHT 





Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super Vanguards 
are % pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites ¥% Corn-. 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid Sault nu 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a_ profit. 
Benefit from our 34 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


Largest eggs all breeds 
(over 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 
to grow —and_ PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 








NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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DOUBLE- ei! 
for SCAB TEATS 


INJURED TEATS [ess 
HARD MILKERS 


Use Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Di- 
lators to keep teats open. ..and keep ’em 
milking. These DOUBLE-ACTION di- 
lators act two ways: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY —keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action—directly at 
the site of trouble. 
EASY TO USE ... simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. At drug 
and farm stores or postpaid. Large Pkg.$1.25 
Trial Pkg. 60¢ 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., 


Dr: Naysors 


MEDICATED 


OL RCLES 


NOR, 


Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 


14% DAIRY GRAIN RATION 


PER TON BULK 
F.O.B. MAUMEE, O. 


AS OF DEC. 9, 21968 


54500 


FOR COMPLETE s15OL a UL st me 


FEED DIV. aS OHIO 43537 
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Preparing Ourselves for 
LIFE'S DEMANDING 
MOMENTS 


An earthquake struck a western 
city. Many of its public buildings 
were reduced to shambles. A 
commonsense viewpoint would 
suggest that many of these struc- 
tures were open auditoriums in 
schools, theaters and churches 

. . where partitions did not lock 
the walls of the buildings to- 
gether. 

Other buildings with small 
rooms and many partitions lost 
outer walls. They looked like the 
doll houses in toy departments at 
Christmas time. Some were re- 


_duced to rubble. 


Further examination showed 
that these public buildings that 
should have stood the stress and 
strain of a major earth tremor 
would not have toppled but for 
graft and corruption in the build- 
ing industries, and political 
collusion. 

At the time of the earthquake 
some people with a religious bent 
to their thinking that ruled out 
natural law said, “‘This is the 
judgment of God!” 

It was judgment day for that 
city. The moral failures of build- 
ing contractors, school boards, 
the corruption of elected officials, 
and the indifference of the pub- 
lic, all were brought to judgment 
on the day of the earthquake. 


A Parable of Life 


This experience of a city is a 
parable of life. So often the moral 
failures of a lifetime are revealed 
in the demanding crises of a mo- 
ment. This is one meaning of the 
much-used phrase, “The moment 
of truth.” At this point the indi- 
vidual, the family, the commu- 
nity, or the nation discovers it 
has shortchanged itself, has writ- 
ten checks against life with no 
deposits on which to draw. 

To our best moments of insight 
and worship we are called to 
those qualities which have a sur- 
vival value. They make life 
strong, and build it up from 
within. They make us able to 
stand up under or recover from 
the shattering earthquakes of per- 
sonal experience. 

This is what Jesus meant in 
the parable of the house built on 
sand and the other anchored to 
rock. ‘The house on sand fell un- 
der the wind and rain and flood, 
and great was its fall. Apparently 
it was built well, but on faulty 
foundation. 

The house built on rock stood 
up to the same kind of wind and 
rain and flood. It stood firm be- 
cause it had a rock foundation. 
This, said Jesus, is the life of a 
person who lives according to my 
teachings. 

How well prepared are each of 
us for life’s most demanding 
moments? 











Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 
it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid” — on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather .. . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’li make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


ow) LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 
TOUR 
QUICK 
TRAVEL 
QUIZ 


| INSTRUCTIONS: 

_ Mark box with X for every 

_ place you have visited. Earn 4 

| points for each box checked. 

| Score too low? Get FREE folder on AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
TSB TOURS April 27 - May 8 AMERICAN HERITAGE TOUR. 


LL} NEW U.S. MINT IN PHILADELPHIA 
L] BETSY ROSS HOUSE 

L] INDEPENDENCE HALL 

L] BEN FRANKLIN’S GRAVE 
(J FIRST BANK OF US. 

(] OLD VILLAGE STORE 

LJ] WHEATLAND 

(] PA. FARM MUSEUM 

L] BUCHANAN’S HOME 

(1 STURGIS PRETZEL HOUSE 
(] HERSHEY MUSEUM 

(J TANEY HOME 

L) BARBARA FRITCHIE HOUSE 
(] HARPERS FERRY 

L] FRONT ROYAL 

L] LURAY CAVERNS 

(J SKYLINE DRIVE 

(] MONTICELLO 

L] CIGARETTE FACTORY 

(1 CONFEDERATE MUSEUM 

CL] COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
L] JAMESTOWN, VA. 

(] YORKTOWN 

L] ARLINGTON 

L] WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ravel American Agriculturist Tours 
Anywhere Dept. U-1 
With Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 


60 Dedham Ave. 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 
Please rush me free information on the American Agriculturist TSB 
AMERICAN HERITAGE TOUR. 

Nan ee e 
Address 
City 





States cee Si 
PLEASE PRINT 
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Introducing oy 


STANDARD’S ALL NEW 
OV el a 


BARN CLEANER! 


Engineered with 
ALL NEW long-wearing, 
heat treated chain 


*ALL NEW trouble-free 
chain drive unit 


“ALL NEW corner rollers 
for smoother operation 


Inquire now at your local 
STANDARD dealer or write 


Standard Equipment, Inc. 
Bel Air, Maryland 21014 


STANDARD 
Ll 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 


DISPLAYED 
Pennsylvania Farm Show 
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Booth P28-P31 


rpee Seeds 


and Everything 

Se 2 for the Garden 
ao Have better crops with 
famous Burpee H ybrids! 
The new vegetables that 
bear heavier fora longer 
season. See many new 
kindscreated by Burpee, 
old favorites greatly im- 
proved. Enjoy in your 
own garden new flowers 
much larger, more color- 
ful, all easy to grow. 


Sead cadiNincdry Catalog 


148 pages, 600 kinds pictured, 175 
in color. The best seeds that grow! 
Apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 


_ berries, nuts, roses, vines, shrubs, trees have 
been added. You can get all your spring plant- 
ing needs from Burpee, postpaid! 


Farmers Who Grow Crops to Sell: 
For larger quantities than gardeners want, 
ask for the Burpee Market Growers Catalog. 









I W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
i 4699..Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. 19132 


I Send Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREE. 


I My 

RENAN CL Re a Barry este Locate eupbaa iat Sunes tua eer iL 
i Street Box 

ROCA eicee Npeatacee ove A Riders en MIah ya aetea th Nes Saini i 
1P.o. & ZIP I 
MeStategite nest aie yy eimeitie | BBE renee I 
: If you grow vegetables or flowers to sell, I 


check here for Burpee Market Grower Book. 1 


“FREE Strawberry Book 


~ planting guide of over 28 virus- 
“mm >. . free varieties. Also lists azal- 
®. eas, asparagus and blueberries. 
BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 
2538-D Ocean City Rd., 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 
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Spruce, White Pine, Colorado 
ing time. Write for FREE COLOR CATALOG. 


3-5 yr., select trees; 8” - 16”. BRM 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir — 
IMU S SER [tegen Indiana, Pa. 15701 


5 each: Scotch Pine, Norway $795 
No C.0.D. Postpaid at plant- 
28 


Dollar Cuide 





State Horticultural Society 


York State Vegetable Growers 


Building, 
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CX Te re 
For The 
Northeast 
Farmer 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK for farmers in Northeast looks 
unusually optimistic for 1969. Milk prices are 
at all-time high, cull cow prices strong, and 
feed costs low. One uncertainty is whether Fed- 
eral order milk pricing level$S (set until April 
30, 1969) will be continued ... and whether Fed- 
eral support prices at 90 percent of parity will 
bein, Sliech erber ford bes, Likely that milk- 
feed ratio won't be quite as favorable in last 
Heitor 10% 

Egg prices in the first half of '69 are due 
to average 3 to 4 cents per dozen higher than the 
first six months of 1968 ... about the same dur- 
ing last half of '69 as they were June-December 
of 1968. 














NEW YORK FARMERS ... There is a five-year real 
property tax exemption on certain new or recon- 
structed buildings essential to the operation of 
agricudtural and horticultural: tands 3:22 4f 
they're completed after January 1, 1969. The 
exemption is granted only on application filed 
by the owner of the structure prior to taxable 
Status date ... check with your assessor for de- 
Gat ks s 


ALREADY, crystal ball gazers are predicting what 
Nixon will do about farm programs. Consensus 
is: no fast change, probably some limit on gov- 
ernment payments per farm, eventual tapering off 
of paying farmers for NOT producing, perhaps a 
big land retirement scheme, law to end tax-loss 
farming by non-farm businessmen in order to gain 
income tax advantages. 


GOOD FARM RECORDS have always been a chore to 
keep ... even though most farmers recognize 
their potential value. There are several acc- 
ounting systems available now that take the 
drudgery out of the job ... such as Agway's 
"Profile Service" and New York State Farm Bur- 
eau's "Freddie Computer," as well as programs 
Supervised by specialists at various colleges of 
agriculture. 

One of the most profitable New Year's resol- 
utions you could make would be to get in one of 
these programs ... or to use more thoroughly the 
business analysis figures available if you're 
presently involved. 


USDA 1968 YEARBOOK is titled "Science for Bet- 
cer: Living If your congressman can't send 
you a free copy, it's available for $3.00 from 
i ee of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 





Dates to Remember Continued trom page 26) 


Jan. 28-30 - New York 
State Horticultural Society 
Eastern Meeting, Kingston 
Armory, Kingston, N.Y. 


Jan. 21-23 - New York 


114th Annual Meeting, with New 
Association and Empire State 


Potato Club, War Memorial 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Jan. 28-30 - Delaware 
Farm and Home Week. 


Jan. 28-30 - New York 
State Veterinary Animal Con- 


Janie ese3°=-6th ‘Annual 
Cornell Ruminant Health- 


Nutrition Conference, Cornell ference, Cornell University, 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. Ithaca, N.Y. 
Jan. 22-23. - Dairy Far- Heb. 4-5 - American For- 
mers Seminar, University of age and Grassland Council's 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. end Research and Industry 
d Conference, LaSalle Hotel, 
Jan. a4 - Market Milk Chicago, eile 
Conference, Rutgers Univer- 


New Brunswick, N.Jd. Feb. 5 - Annual Meeting 
Schuyler County Sheep Breed- 


ers Association. 


sity, 


Jan. 27-28.- New York 
State Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting, 
Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 


Feb. 5-7 - Cooperative 
Extension Conference, Cor- 
neLt University; ithaca, Nov. 
Jan. 27-Feb. 2 - New 


Jersey Farmers Week. PADD 









Independent 
Survey Proves 


Unadilla 
Most Popular 


Silo! 


23.5% of Dairymen choose 
Unadilla! There are many 
reasons: Over 60 years of con- 
tinuous research and progressive 
development of the very finest 
and practical farm silo. There has 
never been a constant stream of new 
“Sure-Fire”’ linings for the interior of 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos. The only 
liner we sell is a ‘‘Factory Creosote 
Treated*”? Wood Liner to add years 
of life to ailing silos constructed of 
“those other” materials. 


Join progressive Dairymen who make 
Unadilla their first choice. Get our 
catalog and details. Use your own 
good judgment. Buy an *FCT Wood 
Stave Unadilla and join the crowd. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX B-19, UNADILLA,N.Y. 13849 


UNADILLA SILO 
Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 
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If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 











Plant for windbreaks, bound- 
ary markers, Christmas trees. 
Quick growing, even on poor 
soil, 3-year-old Transplants. 
3 to 6 in. tall. 20 for $3 ppd.* 


eA ES Shue So 


Hardy, vigorous Colorado B! 
Spruce. 4-year-old transplant 
5 to 10 inches tall. 10 for $3 
ppd.*, 20 for $5. ppd.* 
(*West of Miss. river or south 

of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 

Order Now! offer 
 eaht et i...) Shipped postpaid at planting time. 
deisiuiaill - FREE BROCHURE and 

Evergreen Selection Guide. Write toda 

Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 

Dept. AA19-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


!!WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 













Coveralls ........-...---. Tee MEG tah aut aoa 1.89 

Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 ............ 1.50 

Matching pants and shirts —.......:...-2---:1 1.50 

Pants only ........ 1.00 Shirts only ........ .50 
Matching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts ............... 2.00 

~ Gabardine-like pants only ...... 1.25 


~ Gabardine-like shirts only ..... SAD 
Heavy twill pants (30-42) ....... 1.75 
Heavy twill shirts--Dark 
colors—141% to 17 ........ Carded 
Lined twill jackets (36-42) .... 2.89 
Unlined twill jackets (36-46)..... 2.00 
Add 85¢ for postage, No COD. 
All Sizes, Colors—tTan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun- 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
N.Y. State add 2% tax 
P. 0. BOX 385 Dept. B 
GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 12078 


BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 
aod 3 


A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 


SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 
4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 


Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 
Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Ph. (406) 252-6808 
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HELP AVOID udder trouble with 
Bag Balm. Medicated Bag Balm aids 
fast healing. For cows, horses, all 
animals. Smooth-spreading, stays on. 
GREAT FOR INJURIES, chapping, 
windburn, massage of caked bag. At 
farm and drug stores. 5 lb. Pail $9.50, 
10 oz. $1.25 or write: FOLDER. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 11, Vt. 


For 100 Years! 


4 4 Waa its 
Ty 
AGONY OF 


Cy 


ADAMS’ TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids, (Itching Piles). 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, Chafing, Scaling and Red 
Raw Itehing Skin. 

Temporary Relief cam Be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. Send to 
Chas. LL. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. a 324 W. 
Pleasant Ave., P. 0. Box 133, 
SaeNeae Send 1.50 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. Not 
sola in Drug Stores. 

J. S., San Bernardino, Calif.: 
a Dad leg sore for many years, 
able to walk. After trying many prescrintions and 
medicines a friend recommended TARLEINE which 
healed the leg in a very short time, and T have never 
been bothered since.’ 

W. J. P.. Indianapolis, “T have used TARLETNE 
and found that it is everything you claim it to be. Tt 
has cured my piles and I am so thankful to you for 
putting out such a remedy.”’ 


“VA 


$4700 


FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE WRITE 










c olvin Sta... Syracuse 


“T was troubled with 
and at times was un- 


COMPLETE DAIRY PELLETS 
WITH ROUGHAGE BUILT IN 


PER TON BULK 
F.O.B. MAUMEE, O. 


AS OF DEC. 9, 1968 






io Impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Ve will transform your old, 

racked or chipped plate into a 
eautiful new, lightweight DoF ont 
Beauty Pink” Plastic Plate... us- 






one in 24 hours or less! No impression LOW as 
eeded under our scientific ree Plate 
bethod. Money back guar. ree 


ONLY... P2695 
pend No Money! Let us shite yo 


how to enjoy life again’ Rush oa address 
© full details and safety oAinoine | box F E| mu 


WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. M-75 
816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into. More Profit 


|The Ribstone® Way 
| More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 


















Stios 





Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 














| Unloaders | 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems Red Creek, New York | 

| 
Name 
| Address | 
| city State. | 
[ake Farmer _JStudent OlBeef “copeia | 
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WITH US IN 1969 


So that you can have as much 
time as possible to plan your va- 
cations with American Agricul- 
turist and Travel Service Bureau 
this year, we are listing the tours 
we have already arranged for 
1969. Brief descriptions are given 
for these tours. This is not our 
complete travel program, and 
we will tell you about additional 
tours, as dates are established 
and itineraries completed. Study 
the following list and start mak- 
ing plans to go some of the places 
you've always wanted to visit! 

Mexico Discovery ‘Tour 
(March 14 to April 1) with 
something added ™ for. 1969. 
Besides the traditional visits to 
Mexico City, Fortin, Veracruz, 
Xochimilco, Taxco, Acapulco, 
Morelia, Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, 
and San Miguel, we have added 
the fascinating Yucatan Penin- 
sula. Stops will be made at Me- 
rida, Chichen Itza and Uxmal, 
seats of Toltec and Mayan civili- 
zation. A stop at New Orleans 
is also included. 

Hawaiian Holiday (April 19 
to May 3) traveling by air via 
the Pacific Northwest to the 
Islands and returning via Cali- 
fornia. Spend five days at beau- 
tiful Waikiki Beach and also see 
the “outer islands’ of Kauai, 
Maui and Hawaii. If you want 
to visit Hawaii in the spring, 
come with us on this fascinating 
tour. 

American Heritage Almanac 
Tour, April 27 to May 8. Truly 
a wonderful trip through the 
pages of history and the heart- 
land of our American Heritage. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Williamsburg, Jamestown, 
Yorktown, Mt. Vernon, and 
Washington are all on the itin- 
erary. For additional beauty, we 
will visit Luray Caverns and 
travel the lovely Skyline Drive. 

Alaska Cruise Canadian 
Rockies Holiday, June 1 to 18. 
Our group will travel by Empire 
Builder and Panorama trains to 
and from the Pacific Northwest, 
then cruise for 84% days aboard 
the SS Prince George to Prince 
Rupert, Juneau, Skagway, Wran- 
gell and Alert Bay, tide and 
weather permitting. We also 
sightsee in Seattle, Victoria, 
Vancouver, and spend two days 
at glorious Jasper Park in the 
heart of the Canadian Rockies. 

Eastern Canada, Saguenay 
and Bermuda Cruise, July 12 
to 25. 13 days aboard the SS 
Homeric. Sailing from New York 
and calling at St. Pierre (French 
island off coast of Newfound- 
land), Quebec, Montreal, the 
Gaspe Peninsula and Bermuda, 
with a cruise on the Saguenay 
River. An unusual and fascinat- 
ing itinerary on a beautiful ship. 

Heart ’o the West Holiday, 
August 2 to 26. The West holds 
some of the most interesting and 
beautiful places in our great 
land, and we have included most 


d 


of them in this tour. The Black 
Hills, Yellowstone National Park, 
Grand Teton National Park, Salt 
Lake City, Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Zion National Park, 
Grand Canyon, Royal Gorge, 
Colorado Springs, and Denver 
are just some of the points we 
will visit. Don’t miss this one! 


Alaskan Holiday, August 10 
to 23. See our 49th State, the 
last American Frontier in depth. 
Side by side, you will see log 
cabins and skyscrapers, dog teams 
and jet aircraft, oldtime trappers 
and geiger-equipped geologists. 
Century-old glaciers, _ friendly 
Eskimos, totem poles, Arctic 
tundra — natural beauty in a 
myriad of forms and historic lore 
are all ready to greet you. To 
avoid disappointment, we suggest 
you place your reservation request 
for this tour as soon as possible. 

New England Fall Foliage 
Holidays (October 3 to 11 and 
12 to 20) are repeated again. Last 
year they were sold out far in 
advance of departure dates. We 
know Mother Nature will coop- 
erate with a beautiful show of 
colors, which in combination 
with New England’s historic 
landmarks make a most enjoy- 
able and worthwhile tour. In- 
cluded in the itinerary are Cape 
Cod, Plymouth, Boston, Portland, 
Franconia Notch, and other spots 
too numerous to mention. 

Aloha Week Hawaiian Holi- 
day (October 11 to 25) is always 
popular with A. A. travelers. You 
will be on Waikiki Beach during 
festive Aloha Week and will also 
visit the charming islands of 
Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. Come 
to Hawaii with us during Aloha 
Week. You'll be glad you did. 

‘Round South America Cruise, 
October 25 to December 11. The 
SS Argentina takes us on a 45- 
day South American cruise, 
which can’t be surpassed. Imag- 
ine completely encircling the 
continent of South America, 
calling at 14 exciting ports, pass- 
ing through the Panama Canal 
and Strait of Magellan — all 
aboard one of the most modern 
liners built in America! Truly, 
this is the vacation of a lifetime. 

Fill out the coupon and send 
today for the itineraries which 
are already printed. Each month 
in this column, we will let you 
know when other folders are 
ready for mailing. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me, without obligation on my 
part, the following tour itineraries: 


Mexican Holiday 


Hawaiian Holiday 





American Heritage Tour 


Canada-Bermuda Cruise 


Name 
Address 








Zip 
(Please print) 





YOUR BEST BUY... IN 
LOWEST COST, MOST 


aca Ma 
ORIGINAL 


Extra Big 
View of 
front 
area in- 
cluding 
wheels. 


Genuine 2-door SIDE 
MOUNT Cabs. Large, 
patented ‘‘SNAP- 
OPENING” windshield. 
Wider, higher sides run 
far back to give UN- 
MATCHED side _protec- 


A Door 
on the 

“Right” 
Side. 


An ORIGINAL half/CAB will give you more of 
what you buy a cab for . . . at a price you 
can afford. EXTRA WARMTH for cold hours, plus 
HEAT RELIEF from midday heat, with all adjust- 
ments made without taking the cab off. 


ORIGINAL gives you more value for your money 
with more comfort features plus better materials 
and workmanship. It’s your BEST CAB BUY! 


ORIGINAL TRACTOR CAB CO., INC. 
Arlington, Indiana 46104 


Distributed by 
J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth St., STerling 8-1460 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11232 


CAMP HILL, PA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
17011 01107 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. WATERVILLE, MAINE 

13206 04901 


Grow ‘em 


BI¢ 


and 


TASTY 


mls 


RAYNER’S FREE 
STRAWBERRY BOOK 


Tells how to grow bigger, more delicious 
berries for market, freezing, or table 
from 31 virus-free strawberry varieties. 
All plants are certified and guaranteed. 
For larger yields of better quality berries, 
buy direct at lowest = 

prices from Rayner. 


Also: Blueberries, Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries, Grapes, 
Asparagus, Rhubarb, Fruit, 
Nut, Shade Trees, Ever- 
greens, and Ornamentals. 


IYNER 
BROS., INC. Dept. 3, 
Salisbury, Md., 21801 


Please rush my FREE copy 
of your 1969 Berry Book. 











Name 
Address 
City 





State pees : 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE BERRY BOOK TODAY! 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


cad KILLER! 


Dr. Naylor's Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Ratenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur—kills lice on 
animals and poultry... kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Safe for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can—only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept.A-19, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 














Livestock Mart 




















ANGUS 





DOGS 


RABBITS 





AUCTION SCHOOL 





BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aterdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 865 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wve Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone: - 301/827- 7166: 827-7160. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS and_ heifers 
for sale. Bulls’ 205 day wts. average 560 Ibs. 
Genesee Royal Farms, Piffard, N. Y. 14588. 
Phone 716-243-0660. 

ANGUS, REGISTERED. Cows and heifers to 
ecalve early Spring. Yearling bulls. Excellent 
bloodlines. Reasonably priced. Hi Mount Farms, 
Currybush Road, RD5, Schenectady, N.Y. 
12306. H. J. Brozyna. Phone 518-355-8327. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, 
Rocks, New 
catalog. Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 

FIRST PLACE IN 1967-68 Missouri Laying 
Test. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorns—pullets 35¢ 
each. Anderson Buff Sex-Link, the ideal brown 
egg bird, pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 17%4¢ 
each. White Rocks—dual purpose, meat and 











White-Barred 
Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, free 
Healthy Hatcheries, Inc., Mt. 





eggs, 17144¢ each. Cornish Rock Cross—tops for 
meat, 15¢ each. Write for literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 


Phone 607-756-9310. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


CHAROLAIS 








FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 


bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. of 

CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, 
and domestic breeding stock, 





French 
Y% through pure- 





bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 

REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 


Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


Your future is White & Bright with 


e OLAIS 


Join “the swing to CHAROLAIS’? for more 
profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
in the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
profit picture with excitement of a growing 
breed. 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
Box C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
Affiliated with (301) 825-0458 
American-Internat’| Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx. 









N.Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.|. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 





DAIRY CATTLE 





FOR TOPS IN Livestock Marketing—Regular 
weekly sales and farm auctions: Empire Live- 
stock Marketing Cooperative. 

















DOGS 
SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0865. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
Shines Ney; 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, R1, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. _ 
COONHOUNDS, CAT, BEAR, squirrel, fox 
and rabbit dogs shipped on approval from 
nation’s largest kennel. Describe exact need 
for free information. Ozark Kennels, Alma, 
Ark. 72921. Phone 501 GR 4-2645. 








SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Registered puppies, imported breeding, training 
instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Carroll 
Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. 


AIREDALE, WEIMARANER, Wirehaired Ter- 
rier and Miniature Schnauzer AKC puppies. 
Safe shipping. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


GOATS 








READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia A-36 
Mo, 65201. 





HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS-POLLED GOWS-calves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Buils, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 


TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 





HOLSTEINS 





200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875 


HORSES 





RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing. etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 


sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
LS 2a, 





SHORTHORNS 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
~Polled Shorthorns go to market 380 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SHEEP 
SUFFOLK EWES stand out as good mothers. 
Multiple births are frequent. Abundant milk 
supply. National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 
3824RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SWINE 








GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. Vacci- 
nated, delivered as far as Buffalo or Boston in 
lots of 100 COD on approval; 25 Ibs. $13.; 35 
lbs. $15. C. Stanley Short, Sr., Kenton, Del. 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Charn- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kav Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in eee of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


FOR SALE: REGISTERED LANDRACE ser- 
vice age boars, bred gilts and weanlings from 
champion bloodlines. Will deliver. Harry C. 
Tripp, RD1, Hershey, Pa. 17033. Phone 533- 
2394. 











FOR SALE Appaloosa Horses, 30 head, Stallion 
Service, 4H colts, horse barns, Lazy J Trailers. 
Waylo Acres, RD #1, Fairmount City, Pa. 

1968 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE COLTS 
$175. Fillies $250. Yearlings. Two year old 
geldings. Terms. McNeil Horse Ranch, 
Skaneateles, New York, 315-685-3338. 


LIVESTOCK FEED 








DAIRY SUPPLEMENT 
CRUMBLES 


32% 
$70 % es 


AS OF DEC. 9, 1968 


FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE WRITE 


FEED DIV. MAUMEE, OHIO 43537 





LIVESTOCK MART 


DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 


PRICES DELIVERED: 


2 to 3 weeks old each 6 to 8 weeks old 
Holstein Heifers $45.00 Holstein Heifers $65.00 





Holstein Bulls ... 42.50 Guernsey Heifers 62.50 
Guernsey Heifers 42.50 ee 65.00 
DUE US HD es C Les or1O0 00h Nolstainmpitie dc. 60/00 


4 to 5 weeks old 10 weeks old 


Holstein Heifers. 55.00 Holstein Heifers .. 77.50 
Holstein Bulls ... 55.00 Guernsey Heifers 75.00 
Guernsey Heifers 50.00 Holstein Bulls .. 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 


Call or write BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 











758-4741. 
PIGEONS 

PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 15¢. Wal- 
RABBITS 

RAISE RABBITS for us on “$500 ‘month plan. 


Free 
Ohio 


details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 


43050. 








1803 Oakland Avenue AA 


PA PS Pe me me 


ee 


30 


Subscribe to 
THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


ONE YEAR (4 issues) 
TWO YEARS (8 issues) $5.00 $6.00 


Sample Copies — $1.00 each 


rt i i et ee ee oe TY 


A quarterly publication serving the 
interests of 
breeds. 


all five heavy horse 


$3.00 $3.50 


Send remittance to: 


/ 
| 
UES: an. 
350 | 
( 
l 


THE DRAFT HORSE JOURNAL 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 


se so mse mee ae eS eee ee ce ee te te ee ee we rw emir 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE BREEDING 
stock. Real meat type. Popular breeding. Mal- 
colm McColl, LeRoy, New York. 





TROUT-WILD BIRDS 





RAISE RAINBOW TROUT, Ringneck Pheas- 
ants, Wild Turkeys on profit/pleasure plan. 
Free information. Jumping Rainbow Ranch, 
Box 848J4, Livingston, Mont. 59047. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW FORMULA 





“UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 


infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 238¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 


zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
ee New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
fee veterinary catalog and health guide. 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ece $3.75, 50ce 








$7.00, 250ec $82.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

FREE BROG HURE “WORLD'S BEST Cattle 


necktags and eartags. Low prices—sample 25¢. 
Western Tag Co., Seal Beach, California 90740. 





AGENTS WANTED 





SELL Social 


LIFETIME, metal, Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


SELL GIF TS and house shold items. Make extra 
money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, all occasion, 
Easter, Valentine card assortments. Salable 
samples on approval. Free color catalog, bonus 
plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. 
CD-8, New York 10013. 





ALLIED CHEMICAL 


is seeking dealer and agent outlets in some areas of the Atlantic. 
Region (North Carolina to Main) for 


ARCADIAN S.L.F. LIQUID FERTILIZERS 
COMPENSATOR LIQUID FEED SUPPLEMENTS | 
ARCADIAN PESTICIDES: : 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. 


Smith 


Ark. & home Veteran ap 


proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, 
11, Towa. Peay a 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved) 
Free catalog. 424-83 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc. 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-188), 


FOR TOPS IN Livestock Marketing—Regular 
weekly sales and farm auctions: Empire Live. 
stock Marketing Cooperative. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s nex 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Missioa 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 
“LOST INDIAN LEAD MINE.” My 33st 
Port Richey, : 
a 


Resident study. 





term soon. Fre 
Mason City 














publication. $1.00. Dr. McKee, 
Florida 33568. 


“GOD’S WORD IS FREE.” Bible will be mail 
without charge to anyone who will promise to 


ta 





















read it. Elder Amos, 663 Sharar Ave., Opa 
Locka, Florida 33054. 

BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economic: 


easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; rou 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts. and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
32x47 $936., 40x60 $1550., 54x60 $1810., 58x 
S2230e4 64x96 $3070. Free catalog with prices. 


Strat-O- Span Buildings, Ine., Breese, Illinois 
62230 (Main Office), Parmer City, Illincis 
(Manufacturing Plant). 

CHAIN SAWS 








(TU RTA TT 


Pe A Me Mg a) 


BRAND NEW—FIRST QUALITY 
» SAW CHAIN — in 404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or 1 


pitch to fit any saw with cutting length of 
12” to 14” only $11 17” to 20” only $14 
15” to 16” only $12 21” to 24” only $16 


HARDNOSE BARS to fit: 
Homelite 17’ $17.00 McCulloch 18” $18.00 
Homelite 21” $19.00 McCulloch 24” $21.00 


SPROCKETS Direct-drive $4.00 Gear-drive $25 


For accurate fit, give saw name, bar cutting leng’ 


FULLY pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 
GUARANTEED 


Add 50c to total order for shipping 
For C O.D. send $2 00 deposit 

You must be 

PT ag 


For big savings on other sizes of chain and bar 
CY 


saw parts and accessories, write today for free cata on 
Order 


ZIP-PENN Inc. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















P.O. Box 179-HD 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 














$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory, 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms) 
Dept. AA-1, McHenry, Hlinois 60050. 


RETAIL GROCERY AND MEAT Busine 
Broome County, New York village, real estate 
included in sale. Store room and 5 room model 
apartment. Owner reports gross business if 
aecess of $100,000. Pleasant surroundings. Cal 

or write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City, Nev 
York 797-2327 


SELL GIFTS. aaa household items. Make ext 
money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, all occasion, 
Easter, Valentine card assortments, Salable 
samples on approval. Free color catalog, bonis 
plan. Write Hedenkamp, 861 Broadway, Dept: 
CD-8,,New York 10018. 
FARM STORE, FEED MILL. 23 acres nei 
Syracuse, trout brook, Beautiful 9 room home. 
Equipped, operating, Sdcrifice account of age. 
$41,000. Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, N. YJ 
518-875-6355. 
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We have top-notch aid and support programs to help reputable, a 


sive merchandisers get into the fastest growing business in agriculture 


today. 


For further info contact R. E. Fuller, Agricultural Div., Allied Chemical Corp., P.O 


Box 70, Morristown, N. J. 07960. 


. 
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ayrshire 


A salute to these breed production — 
leaders who have demonstrated 
actual results from combining 
Eastern sires and service with the 
best in management and feeding. 





- RAYMOND DEHART 
) Cortland, N. Y. 
; 44 cows av. 14,138M 4.2% 589F. This is 


the DeHart’s fourth consecutive herd produc- 
tion award. Over 20 years of Eastern breeding 
and top management on the 230 acre farm and 
over 23 years of DHIA testing contribute to 
its success. 


‘ guernsey holstein 


eastern’s 


1968 breed production winners 





RUTH D. WELLS 


Charlton, Mass. 

59 cows av. 12,943M 4.3% 635F. The Wells 
herd, under the management of Paul Jenkins, is 
a second year winner. The herd is on zero 
pasture and is fed heat dried hay and corn 
silage daily. Top management has played an 
important part in this herd’s success, also. 


GERALD STOECKEL 

Bloomville, N. Y. 

At cows av. 22,521M 3.7% 833P. the 
Stoeckel herd is again the top DHIA herd in the 
nation. 100% Eastern breeding for 20 years 
and an intensified roughage program along with 
outstanding management are credited for this 
amazing production. 


You'll hear about more proof of Eastern Al production profits when 150 
dairymen get regional Herd Production Awards at Eastern Membership 
Unit Annual Meetings during the next few months. 





‘. Share in this Eastern Al production bonus. Regular and complete use of 
Eastern sires and service can build your herd level and your profit level. 
Call your area technician or write for free information about Eastern’s 
production-building sires in your breed. 











are leading to extra herd profits. 


*Predicted Difference for Production on Al Sire Summary. 


brown swiss 





LEON BUTTON 

Rushville, N. Y. 

37 cows av. 14,239M 4.2% 591F. This is 
the second production award for the Buttons, 
having won the 1966 award. Leon's predomi- 
nantly Eastern sired milking herd has main- 
tained over a 500F record for five years. 


jersey 





DAVID GILMAN 


Chelsea, Vt. 

26 cows av. 12,203M 4.9% 596F. The Gil- 
man Jersey herd, a second year winner, is bred 
100% with Eastern and takes advantage of a 
high quality roughage program and DHIA grain 
recommendations. 





P.O. BOX 518, ITHACA, NEW YORK, 14850 


LET EASTERN HELP YOU DO THE JOB IN YOUR HERD! 


Classified Ads 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


February Issue................ Closes January 1 





BUILDING MATERIALS 


MarchtisSue@rs secs a) Closes February 1 





FARMS FOR SALE 


extra, 


April Issue... Closes March 1 


FARMS FOR RENT 


35 cents per word, initial or group cf numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 | 
includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





LEATHERCRAFT 





GALVANIZED-—-NEW CORRUGATED roofing 
and siding sheets $1.40 each. Barbed wire $3.00 
per roll. Must sell. Call Mr. Cole 609-456-8300. 





GLUE 


ew) 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-19 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





DAIRY OPPORTUNITY 


AN UNUSUAL DAIRY OPPORTUNITY! An 
outstanding Finger Lakes dairy farm is now 
available on a ‘‘cooperative rental’ arrange- 
ment. Located north of Ithaca, New York, on 
level, very productive, fully tiled soil, this farm 
will carry a 50-60 milking herd plus young 
stock. This cooperative lease is an opportunity 
for a young and/or experienced farmer who is 
now operating with a small herd, with limited 
equipment, and on poor land, or he desires to 
make a change toward excellence for sound 
reasons. The land owner, a knowledgeable agri- 
eculturist, is interested in assisting in farm 
management only. However, he will contribute 
capital to increase your herd and add modern 
equipment where necessary. There will be 
attractive financial rewards for the operator. 
The farmer must be qualified, experienced, and 
have excellent references. If you are ready to 
move up in the dairy industry, write today to 
Pat Conlon, c/o J. D. Gallagher Co., Inc., 415 
North Tioga Street, Ithaca, New York or you 
may phone for further details: (607)-272-3636 
(days) or (607)-5383-4918 (evenings). 





EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 
FARM BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. Special. 34’x 
112’x10’ open front, 2000 Series. Only 98¢ per 
square foot including skylights. 20/x82/x8/ 
Atlantic utility building $1382.00, fully 
enclosed. 50/x96/x10’ for $5899.00, open front. 
—FOB. Many other sizes in stock to choose 
from. Easily assembled by anyone. Phone or 
write today. Box 310, Avon, New York 14414. 
Area code (716)926-2560. 

BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial 30x70 $2095. Dealers wanted 
in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
York. 

ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. Manufac- 
turer has several dealer territories open in the 
Northeast. Farm, commercial, and utility build- 
ings. Easily assembled by anyone. Over 2500 
sizes. Phone or write today. Box 310, Avon, 
New York 14414. Area code (716) 926-2560. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FREE CATALOG! Big 196 page Fall-Holidays 














edition! Thousands of properties described, 
pictured—land, farms, homes, businesses— 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout 
the U.S.! 68 years’ service, over 500 offices, 


39 states coast to coast. Mailed free from the 
world’s largest! Strout Realty, 60-R. E. 42nd 
Sits INI Gs INES 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF,:.sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14887. 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK-—320 acres cash 
crop or cattle, 3 barns, 9 room brick colonial 
home, 5 bedrooms, modern bath, steam heat, 
second house with 7 rooms, 4 bedrooms, modern 
bath and kitchen, blacktop road. Price $70,000. 
200 adjacent acres available. David A. Cooley 














Broker, 559 S. Main St., Canandaigua, New 
York. 315-394-6008. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL PLAINS, 195 acre 


farm, 42 stanchion barn, silo. Excellent buy! 
$33,000 . . . 800 acre farm, 40 stall barn, silo, 
excellent water supply, large home. $387,500. 
Let us know your needs! Many farms to choose 
from. Henry Stack’s Emporium, Auburn, N.Y., 
815-253-6278. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS, Dairy and 
crop. Large and small. Leo Stack Real Estate, 





Skaneateles, New York 18152. Call 685-3491 
anytime. 
SALE OR RENT: 118 good acreage, huge 


modern dairy barn, good house—75 miles New 
York City, $55,000 or $200 month rent. Stephen 


McCormick, 40-41 68 Street, Woodside, New 
York 11877. Phone (212) 639-5715 or (914) 
895-3104. 


FREE CATALOG. Thousands of property seek- 
ers have found our catalog helpful in selecting 
property. Its complete deseriptions give you 
salient facts about several hundred New Eng- 
land and New York listings. Its wide selection 
includes all kinds and sizes, in a wide range 
of prices. A few words about your special 
needs may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 
264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Representa- 
tives wanted.) 


FINGER LAKES AREA, dairy, cash crop 
farms, all sizes, types, also residential, lake 
properties, tell us your needs. Roy De Baere, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3328; Ed Brickle, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3182; Bill Webster, 
Salesman, Seneca Castle 315-596-6793; Joe 
Lyon, Broker 315-548-4944. 


SHOWPLACE FARM 145 acres. Swim pond by 
lovely Colonial home. Beautiful white buildings. 
$7,500 income from less than 4 hours daily 
work. $45,000, terms. Wimple, Realtor, Sloans- 
ville, N. Y. 518-875-6355. 


70 HEAD OF CATTLE! See photo in catalog 
Meee 223-acre New York farm with reported 
$25,000 income last year! Comes with 50 milk 
cows, 20 head young stock, 2 J. D. tractors, 
Case tractor, full line machinery included, 200 
acres tillable, pond, well, spring, electric 
fences. 9-room home in good repair, bath. 
32x98 barn, 26 stanchions, attached 50x98 pole 
barn, 2 silos, one with unloader, milk house. 
On hardtop, 8 miles resort lakes. Disabled 
owner lets go for $85,000, liberal terms. Free 

- . new Spring 1969 Catalog! Describes and 
pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, town and 
country homes, businesses coast to coast! 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
Zip code, please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. Area 
code 212: YUkon 6-1547. 


300 ACRES, FARMING OR recreational land, 
house and out buildings, well located in the 
Town of Burke, Franklin County, New York. 
P.O. Box 748, Albany, New York 12201, 
Attention Farm Department. 


TWO ADJOINING FARMS. One consisting of 
120 acres, 80 acres tillable, 30,000 red pine, 
modern dwelling, barn. Other property has 
facilities for hatchery, hot water brooding and 
pole barns for raising and ranging of 40,000 
turkeys. Central Pa. Low tax area. At Project 
70 Dam. Glen Pawling, Middle Creek, Pa. 717- 
658-9286. 


FARMS-FINGER LAKES AREA—170 acres 
Ontario dairy cash crop farm, 2 barns, silo, 
house. Produces 175 bushel shelled corn to acre. 
224 acre operating dairy farm, 40 stanchions, 
room for 100 total, silos, 2 barns, beautiful 
house, ponds, 180 acres loam soil. Store—small 
village. No competition. Building, fixtures and 
restaurant equipment, $12,000.00. John Stopfel, 
Realtor, Canandaigua, New York. 315-394-1330. 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATO FARMS. 8 adjoin- 
ing farms, 485 acres, 275 acres improved crop 
land. On main highway up-state New York. 
Wonderful views. A fine home. 2 potato houses 
1-75,000 bushel, 1-15,000 bushel. Complete line 
of modern machinery all new within 8 years. 
This farm specializes in Sebagos for the Florida 
growers. Ask for details. Asking $140,000. 
Financing available. Principals only. E. E. 
Aseltine and Associates, St. Albans, Vt. 802- 
524-2564 or 29382. 


POTATO FARM or Beef Ranch on the St. 
Johns River, Aroostook County, Maine. 600 acre 
farm, 400 acres improved, machine-stoned, tiled 
and ditched. Modern house, 17 rooms, 83 baths, 
full cellar, forced hot air oil furnace. Large 
barn, 2 potato houses, tool shed, tractor garage. 
No farm machinery. For sale as a potato farm 
or easily converted into a beef ranch. Price 
$100,000.00. Financing if necessary. Ask for 
details. Principals only. E. E. Aseltine and 
Associates, St. Albans, Vt. 802-524-2932, 























FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED FARM TO LEASE with option to 
buy, for dairy and beef cattle. From 350 acres. 
Call 203-758-9816 evenings. 

WANTED: UNSTOCKED FARM, 100-200 
acres, sound older home, view. Reply B. Dicker, 
131 Ave. A, New York City, New York 10009. 
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GEMINI Hybrid Cucumber 


32 


FOR 


HARRIS SEEDS 


For Yields You Can 
Really Brag About 


You'll hardly believe the way Gemini can produce 
for you—from early till the end of the season. An 


“all-female” hybrid, its yields of fine, slim, dark 
green fruit are amazing. 
SEND 


FREE 1969 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
9 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


MARATHON, NEW YORK, 830 acres dairy or 
beef farm for rent, with option to buy. Two 
barns, 52 stanchions, concrete silo, two modern 
houses. Available March 1969. W. Sardo, Red 
Bank, New Jersey 07701. Call (201) 741-2461. 





FURNACES & BOILERS 


CUT HEATING COSTS. Fuelmaster Complete 
Combustion Heating Stoves, furnaces, boilers 
yield maximum heat from low-cost wood or 
coal for tremendous savings. Furnaces, boilers 
also feature automatic stand-by oil or gas— 
when wood or cecal burns low, oil or gas burner 
automatically takes over until solid fuel is 
replenished. Literature free. Marco Industries, 
Inc., P.O. Box 6A, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
22801. 








HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, ‘all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144, 


HAY—ALL GRADES delivered from Central 
New York. When writing give telephone num- 
ber or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petroleum, 
Inec., Fort Plain, New York, Box 227. 


COW HAY—i100 tons first cutting alfalfa 
timothy; 125 tons of heifer hay; delivered sub- 
ject to inspection at my farm. Robert Schram, 
RD#1, Palmyra, N. Y. Phone 1-315-331-4666. 











HELP WANTED 


COOK WANTED—WOMAN to cook in chil- 
dren’s home for 20-85 people. Must be able to 
prepare good simple food. Maintenance and 
living arrangements provided. Write: Mrs. 
Eleanor Coyne, 1156 North Broadway, Yonkers, 
ING OG 


BABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
opportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Child Care Technician Program emphasizing 
total care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
Program Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-413-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 


CIRCLE HEAD RIG SAWYER, experienced 
with hardwoods, electric push button carriage, 
Salem Feed. Donatoni Brothers, Inc., 199 W. 
Main St., Rockaway, N. J. 07866. Phone 201- 
627-2550. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. Fifteen year Tractor-Imple- 
ment dealership desires mechanic with experi- 
ence in the trade, predominating Ford service. 
One-family house in town being held open 
partially furnished. Permanent lead position. 
Owen Tractor, 6172 South Transit Rd., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 14094. Phone 716-434-7088. 


MATURE WOMAN ‘for care elderly mother. 
Light housework, simple cooking. Pleasant 
personality. Sixty-five week. References, tele- 
phone number. Write Box 391, New Canaan, 
Conn. 06840, 


WIDOWER MIDDLE SIXTIES desires house- 
keeper country home. All conveniences. Refer- 
ences if desired. Box 869-RT, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


EXPERIENCED MILKER WANTED for feed- 
ing, caring for and milking 30 to 32 cows top 
Guernsey herd. No field work. Excellent work- 
ing conditions. Must be interested in good cattle 
and neat surroundings. 3 bedroom house or 2 
bedroom house with utilities furnished or board- 
ing house for a single man. Inquiries kept con- 
fidential. Box 369-RS, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SAWYER for Ireland electric mill near Statue 
of Liberty. Steady job. Liberty Lumber, Box 
174, Oradell, N. J. (201) 261-3836. 


MILKERS WANTED: large modern dairy 
pipeline milkers, inside work, good housing, 
wages, privileges. Write Box AF, Bridgehamp- 
On wlus chee Nem Yeos2: 


FEMALE COOK. Permanent opening for 
general cook in small private hospital in 
pleasant country surroundings, 15 miles from 
Boston. Will assist in cooking for 40 people. 
Excellent live-in private accommodations with 





























television, profit sharing, hospital benefits. 
Call collect Monday through Friday: Mrs. 
Douglas, Westwood Lodge, Westweod, Mass. 
617-762-0168. 





HONEY 





EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
lallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 





extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 

HOWLAND’S HONEY. New crop delicious 
wild-flower. 5 Ibs. $2.62; 6—5’s $11.33; 5’s post- 
paid third zone. 60 lbs. $10.58; 2—$20.56; 5 


$9.98 each. 60’s F.O.B. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at Honey Plant. Price lists available 
wholesale-retail. Also buckwheat and clover 
available. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New 
York 13736. 





HORSE TRAINING 





FREE! World’s largest leathercraft cataleg. 
Hundreds of Make-it ideas. Tandy Leather Co., 
Dept. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 





outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 


Madelia 20, Minn. 
WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 





tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RO, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 7938 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 





free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Sameor, 836-Q West 


79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
88101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pricing 
Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. Identi- 
fication easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, 
sell. Guaranteed. $38.95 postpaid. Cleveland, 
3820AC Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” — Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual Bi-monthly. $2.00 
year. Sample 35¢. 


HUSBAND INCOME HELPERS—12 dignified 
proven, at home, money providing businesses 
Write today, postal OK. Penlands, 1001 Wal- 
ker, Monroe, Georgia 30655. 


FOUR ‘‘WILL’”’ FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘“‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00 
National Forms, Box 48813-NN, Los Angeles 
California 90048. 

light- 


MEN’S STRETCH BOOTS—Durable, 
weight, ridged soles—non-slip, State shoe size. 
Perfect for hunting and snow shoveling, only 
$5.95, add 60¢ postage and handling. Frank M. 
Raymond, Woodlawn St., Middleboro, Mass. 
02346, 


RECORDS—40 different new 45’s $8.95 post- 
paid. Free $1.25 record cleaning cloth with 
order. 100 different 45’s, plus 8 cleaning cloths, 
$8.95 postpaid. Alston’s Distribution, 1486A 
North Clinton Avenue, Bay Shore, New York 
11706. 


ANY REPAIRABLE WATCH cleaned and 
repaired $4.95. New Yorkers, plus sales tax. 
No chronographs, timers or pinlevers. Manetta, 
61 Hoffman Ave., Elmont, N. Y. 11008. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
} $2.50 postpaid. 























Agents & Dealers Wantec 


2-inch, ar 
AUTO EMBLEMS idealeize 
Masonic, Shrine, O. E. S. 
Tubal, 32nd Degree, Elks 


Moose, K of C, Fireman, Lions 

Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange 
Club, B’Nai B’Rith, Boys Club, Religious Cross 
C.Y.0., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze Alloy 
Enameled in Fraternal colors. Adhesive back 
$1.95 each or 2 for $3.50. Postpaid. (Lodge anc 
Dealer inquiries invited) Thompson’s, 65 Pier- 
pont St., Waterbury, Conn. 06708. 


MUSIC 


PLAY YOUR FAVORITE instrument! Music— 
all branches. Self-instruction Guide. Free de- 
tails. Institute 282A, Beachwood, New Jersey 
08722. 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


BARN CLEANERS-—silo unloaders, engineerec 
by Patz. New different bunk feeders, manuré¢ 
stackers, replacement chains for all make 
cleaners, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farn 
Supply, Rome, N, Y. 

WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio. 

“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber: 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephon: 
652-4596. 














“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1641, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 





LIVESTOCK AUCTIONS 





FOR TOPS IN Livestock Marketing—Regular 
weekly sales and farm auctions: Empire Live- 
stock Marketing Cooperative. 


HARSH TRUCK HOIST Sales - Service 
Dealerships available. Send inquiries to F. P 
Riester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, “New 
York 13021. 

JOHN DEERE 4010D, 3010D, 
Ferguson 165D, 50. Farmall 560D. Ford 6000 
960. Oliver 1800D, 480 combine. Equipment 
in good condition and priced to sell. Gunthe 
Heussmann, 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa 
18049. Phone 203-965-5208. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest a*sortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrae B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 3 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines, 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 8 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424, 


FARM TRACTORS—New Ford, Massey Fer- 
guson and David Brown Diesels all models, also 
50 to 75 used trade-ins. Low prices, full year’s 
warranty, parts and service guaranteed, New 
1969 Ford 5000 diesel $3999.00; New 1969 Mas- 
sey Ferguson 178 diesel $3992.00; New David 
Brown 1200 $3932.00; 4 makes of 4-wheel drive 
agricultural tractors, 10 different models, 46 to 
160 horsepower. Free delivery to 200 miles un- 
less more than one tractor. Dick Brady, Box 
AA, Route 5, Fairview, Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


SALE: FOUR NEW HOLLAND erop drying 
wagons. Dewey Hill, Lowville, New York 13367. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue, Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-19, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
000 users. Free literature, Sine, NY38, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


MILKING PIPELINE SYSTEM — complete 
Surge dumping station, 520’ pipeline of 114” 
stainless steel and glass piping, wash tanks, 
pumps, electric milking system, 6 seamless 
Surge bucket units with electric pulsators. 
Willard C. Lipe, Pompey Center Road, Manlius, 
N. Y. Tel. 315-682-6280. 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


GENERATORS — DIESEL POWERED — com- 
pletely automatic. Have to sell-moving. U.S. 
Motors Corp. 15 KW, 18.75 KVA. 120/240 volt 
only 86 hours running time. U.S. Motors Micro 
Power 10 KW, 12.5 KVA 120/240 volt—613 
hours running time. G.M.C. 60 KW, 208 volt, 3 
phase, 687 hours running time. Charles Daly, 
TOREEN BIS New Jersey 07647. Phone 201-768- 
3582. 


NEW JOHN DEERE 3855H, 6 bottom, 16” hy- 
draulie reset plow, complete, below cost $1750.- 
00. Widrick and Sons, Inec., Lowville, New 
York, Phone 315-376-3581. 


























NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees. Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White 
pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and nut 
trees, etc. Free catalog listing over 50 varieties. 
Carino Nurseries, Box 538-D, Indiana, Penna. 
15701, 


PEACH, PLUM TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, 


pears, apples, nut trees, strawberries, blue- 
berries, dwarf fruit trees; perennials. Grape- 
vines 10¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 


roses 25¢ up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. 
Write for Free color catalog and $2.00 Free 
bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Ine., Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


bared Ulan bib aera eet ooeecte LY Oe Ae eg 
ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS. Mayo Nur- 
series offer leading commercial varieties of 
fruit trees for spring planting. Write today for 
list. RD 2, Lyons, New York 14489. 


BS aed aa RN oh Saag rt ee 
KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest. fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, etc. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 946 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14487. 


esuR aa iatetnaaee eee gi MenagReNOY a es ea aed Poth oe 
STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1969 Catalog Free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
bears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30819, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63358, 
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HARDY NORTHERN GROWN evergreens— 

top quality, low prices. Free price list. Habe’s 
ursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 


PLANTS 
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Free Strawberry Catalog 
From W. F. Allen Co. 
The Country’s Largest Specialists 
We grow nothing but strawberries— 
All Types — All Varieties 
Our colorful new catalog for 1969 lists all the 
finest Varieties. The U.S.D.A.’s new ‘‘Sunrise,”’ 
Catskill,” “Sparkle,’’ ‘“Earlidawn,’”’ ‘Sure- 
Crop,” plus the reintroduction of ‘‘Suwannee,”’ 
an early variety with the sweetest flavor ever, 
'N a new virus-free strain, plus many others. 
It offers the virus-free plants necessary for 
the biggest crops of the best berries, tells 
Ow to grow them for best results for Home 
Consumption or for Sale. 
Strawberries are easy to grow, easy to care 
for. They’re ideal home income producers, 
too. 1/10 of an acre yields 650 to 900 quarts. 
Buy Direct From W. F. Allen Co... . for 84 
years the Country’s leading Strawberry plant 
Specialists. 
Write for your Catalog today—It’s FREE 
W. F. ALLEN CO. 
72 Strawberry Lane, Salisbury, Md. 21801 
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PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. New USDA Red 
chief, red stele resistant, productive midseason 
strawberry adapted to Northeast. New Raritan, 
early midseason very productive variety from 
N.J., N.Y. Gala, Sunrise, Midway, Midland, 
Jerseybelle, Ozark Beauty and nine other 
varieties grown on fumigated, irrigated, ro- 
tated soil under rigid spray program from 
indexed virus-free plants increased in our own 
screens. Also, Mary Washington Asparagus 
Roots. Free catalog for our 37th year available 
about January first. Lewis Farm, 28 Laurel 
Lane, Andover, Mass. 01810. 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
catalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid Onion, 
Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid Eggplant 
plants. Also popular standard varieties. These 
outdoor grown plants are much hardier than 
hothouse or potted plants, and are rushed to 
you fresh pulled, ready to grow. Our absolute 
money-back guarantee on every plant. Write 
today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, Blackberries, grapes. 70 small fruit 
varieties. State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Fronte- 
nac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva ever- 
bearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily— 
April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send for 
free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 

CERTIFIED TOMATO, pepper, cabbage, onion 
plants. Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 
2, Ty Ty, Ga. 31795. 

600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide, $38.60 postpaid. Tonco, 
“home of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 
75031. 


_¢* STRAWBERRY PLANTS 




















All leading virus-free varieties for 
me garden and commercial at direct- 
from-grower prices. Write today 
for FREE Berry Book and Free 
plant offer. Also, lists azaleas, 
asparagus and blueberries. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 
2538-D Ocean City Rd., Salisbury, Md. 21801 





REAL ESTATE 


35 ACRES-CONVENIENT TO Candor, New 
Work. Tioga County. Ideal for hunting in 
the heart of the deer area. Springs and pond. 
Land part tillable. $4500. $1500 down. Call or 
write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City, New York 
or Beatrice Hollenbeck, Honeypot Road, 
Candor, New York. 659-3964. 


MODERNIZED 9-ROOM INCOME HOME. Too 


big, reason for selling. Mrs. M. B. Moore, Box 
44, Lake Como, Florida 32057. 


FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG; real estate 
bargains know no season with us; every day is 
bargain day. Write for your new Spring copy 
of our famous catalog. Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
P. O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72203: 


INVEST IN FLORIDA. 5 acres: good high dry 
land. $50 down, $20 monthly. Total price $1895. 
No interest. Owner W. H. Mott, 7101-—13 Street 
N., St. Petersburg, Florida 33702. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 





ROOM & BOARD 


“WILL SHARE MY HOME with man or wom- 


an for reasonable pay. Retired person, Box 
869-RU, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest. cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, Rochelle 
267, Illinois. 


EXCITING NEW PRODUCT. Big profits! Ex- 
clusive. Test it yourself. Sample offer. Send no 


money. Just your name. Kristee, 158, Akron, 
Ohio 44808. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in earload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-13874. 





SEEDS 


FREE SEED CATALOG — colorfully illustra- 
ted 38 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct from 
breeder. Home and market garden seeds-vege- 
tables-flowers. Robson Quality Seeds, Inc., 16, 
Hall, New York. 


FREE—1969 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 
featuring Berry’s Famous ‘‘Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


“FREE FARM SEED CATALOGUE’—Illus- 
trated color. Hybrid corn, sweet corn, popping 
corn, grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soy beans, oats 
and baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. AA-69, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 











SIGNS 
PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 


Stanfordville, New York. 


NO -HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 








SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-19, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 





SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-DAIRY 
farming. Single, 20 years experience. 
Baylinson, RD#1, Hellam, Pa. 17406. 
MATURE HOUSEKEEPER AIDE would like 
work, care of children—companion. Call 466- 
7428, Angelica, New: York. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS. 


FREE 1968-S CENT with 3 1955-S Cents $1.00. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


1968-S CENTS UNCIRCULATED. 22 $1.00. 


Morehead, 208 Houston Drive, Thousand Oaks, 
Calif. 91360. 


100 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES stamps, 
includes $1.00 and $5.00 numbers, 35¢. Ap- 
provals included. Newberry, 1509 South 10th, 
Burlington, Iowa 52601. 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven ($2,500 un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing 
amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, col- 
lections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York 
10458. 


and general 
Bob 














STRAWBERRIES 






Describes and illustrates over 30 vari- 
eties, all virus-free, fully guaranteed. 
Choose plants suited to your taste, use 
and locale. Follow easy growing in- 
* structions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens.and Ornamentals. 
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BROS.,INC. Dept. 29, Salisbury, Md. 21801 | 
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TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #£1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x116 6 ply 


$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 


Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. ist $2850; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $82.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $87.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS: Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders. Heavy duty—low prices—prompt ship- 


ment. Freight prepaid shipments over $100. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Southern Parts 
Corporation, 1268 Seventh, Memphis, Tenn. 
38107. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TOUR EUROPE, ONLY $599.95. Twenty-two 
days through 17 countries personally guided 
by the experienced Shanly’s. Picturesque inns, 
fine food, stimulating companions. Fly Pan- 
Am from New York, deluxe~ motor coach 
through Ireland, Wales, England, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Holland, Luxembourg, 
Liechtenstein, Austria, San Marino and 
Switzerland. Visit London, Paris, Rome, 
Venice, Monaco and other fascinating cities. 
One price includes everything! Reserve early! 
Three tours: May 1st, September 4th and 
October 9th, 1969. For details and literature 
Phone: (716)853-5591 or write Shanly Inter- 
national Corporation, 3805-A Dun _ Building, 
Buffalo, New York 14202. 


CIRCLE THE WEST, Mexico & Canada. 19 
day tour—$899.95. This is the eighteenth year 
for our famous Grand Circle Tour. We travel 
by deluxe coach and visit 5 Canadian 
provinces: see quaint Mexico, Las Vegas, 
Boulder Dam, Lake Louise, Disneyland, Grand 
Canyon, Pike’s Peak, American and Canadian 
Rockies, Banff, and many, many wonderful 
sights. Send for literature. Tours: June 14th, 
July 12 and August 9th, 1969. Phone: (716) 
853-5591 or write: Shanly International Cor- 
poration, 305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
14202. 








TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ANTIQUE GUNS, rifles, shotguns. Engraved 
powder horns, military swords. Please de- 
scribe or send relic for immediate payment. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. S. Stein, 224- 
24 Union Turnpike, Bayside, N. Y. 11364. 

NEED EXTRA MONEY? I pay highest prices 
for old jewelry, gold, sterling. Licensed dealer. 


Yvette Innello, 32 Baxter Rd., Hyannis, Mass. 
02601. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


1939-40 FORD DELUXE SEDAN automobile. 
Restoreable condition. Send price—condition. 
A. Frank, Jr., RD, Milford, New Jersey. 
ADVANCE RUMELY “OIL PULL” tractor, 
either type B 20-40 HP or type E 30-60 HP. 
Also stone crusher. Eldon W. Nash, Maines- 
burg, Pa. 16932. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s' Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Rav, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. OR. 
Rug Company, Dept. X811, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


SELL GIFTS and household items. Make extra 
money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, all occasion, 
Easter, Valentine card assortments. Salable 
samples on approval. Free color catalog, bonus 
plan. Write Hedenkamp, 861 Broadway, Dept. 
CD-8, New York 10018. 


SELL GREETING CARDS—Make extra money. 
All Occasion Assortments, Easter, Walentine, 
stationery, gifts, toys, jewelry. Experience un- 
necessary. Salable samples on approval. Free 
color catalog, Bonus Plan. Write Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. CD-9, New York 10013. 


WALLPAPER—SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections 21¢ to 69¢ 
single roll—send 10¢. Mutual WalHpaper, Dept. 
R, 228 West Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP can raise $50.00 
and more, easy and fast. Have 10 members each 
sell only twenty 50¢ packages my lovely luxur- 
ious Prayer Grace Table Napkins. Keep $50 for 
your treasury. No money needed. Free samples. 
Anna Wade, Dept. 9HA, Lynchburg, Va. 24505. 
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Meet the member 


of Farmers and Traders Life 


newest 


Insurance Company. You'll 
be seeing this symbol of in- 
stant identification wherever 
F & .T Life meets people. 


MATTHIAS E. SMITH 
President 


WILLIAM T. BOLTON 
Executive Vice Pres. 


ra 
7£ FARMERS 
and TRADERS 
Life Insurance Company 


960 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE; NEW YORK 13201 


10 MODELS TO 


POWER 


75,000 WATTS! 


OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR " 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with . 


VN ii 
WRITE FOR DETAILS... 






PHONE A.C, 617-263-2543 
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‘Round the kitchen 


with ALBERTA SHACKELTON 


What is better than a steaming 
bowl of soup or chowder for a 
supper meal when winter winds 
are blowing? Made with substan- 
tial amounts of fish, meat, milk, 
dry peas or beans, soups may be 
filling enough to serve as the 
mainstay of the meal; or you may 
wish to serve them with a salad, 
sandwich, and dessert. 

The following recipes will 
make good additions to your soup 


file. 
LANCASTER COUNTY CHOWDER 


2 cans. (1% ozs. ea.) cream of mush- 
room dry soup mix 

4 cups cold water 

2 cups milk 

2 cups diced cooked chicken 

1 cup cooked whole kernel corn 

2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
Gradually blend water into 

soup mix and stir until smooth. 

Bring to boil with stirring; par- 

Eiady “Cover and slimmer) 5 

minutes, stirring occasionally. 

Add milk, chicken, and corn. 

Heat thoroughly. Place in soup 

tureen and garnish with parsley. 

Serves 6 to 8. Serve with plenty 

of hot biscuits and marmalade, 

cabbage slaw, and cherry pie for 

dessert. 


BEAN SOUP 


1’2 cups dry beans 
7 cups water 
Ham pieces or ham bone 
1 small onion, chopped 
2 celery stalks, chopped 
1 teaspoon salt 
’4 teaspoon pepper 


(U.S.D.A.) 


Boil beans in the water for 2 
minutes; remove from heat. Let 
soak in cooking water | hour, or 
overnight if preferred. Add re- 
maining ingredients. Simmer, 
covered, until beans are soft, 2 
to 3 hours. Remove ham _ bone 
and partially mash beans before 
serving soup to 6. Serve with 


apple-celery salad, muffins, and 
baked custard. 


NEW ENGLAND CLAM CHOWDER 


2 cans minced or chopped clams 
or 
3 dozen fresh clams, steamed and 


_cbopped 


‘2 pound salt pork, minced 
4 onions, sliced 
6 medium potatoes, cubed 
Liquor from clams 
4 tablespoons flour, depending on 
soup thickness desired 
2 quarts hot milk 
1 teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 
Fry salt pork in deep kettle 
until crisp; add onions and _ fry 
lightly. Add potatoes and cook 
until tender. Add clams. Mix 
flour with little cold water or 
milk and add to hot milk. Bring 
to boil and add salt and pepper. 
Combine hot mixtures and serve 
to about 10. Serve with crackers, 
fruit salad, and your favorite 
cake. 


2 to 


’% to 


3 to 


% to 


VEGETABLE SOUP 


2 pounds beef shank (bone split) 
2 quarts cold water 

1 package frozen mixed vegetables 
4 large stalks celery, sliced 
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2 medium potatoes, cubed 
2 medium onions chopped, if 
desired 
2 teaspoons salt (about) 
’%s to “4 teaspoon black pepper 
1 to 2 pints canned tomatoes 
Put beef and water in large 
kettle, cover, bring to boil, and 
simmer 2 to 3 hours, until meat is 
tender. Add prepared vegetables, 
salt and pepper, and simmer 
about 20 minutes, or until vege- 
tables are tender. Add tomatoes 
plus any additional seasonings 
desired, and reheat for serving. 


Makes 3 quarts. Serves about 10. 
Serve with toasted cheese sand- 
wiches and fruited gelatin with 
whipped cream or dessert top- 


ping. 
Agway’s Food Research 


New and better food products 
by improving flavor, developing 
variations in form, controlling 
quality, and working for wider 
consumer acceptance of these 
products are objectives of an ex- 
tensive program in Agway’s 
Marketing Research Laboratory 
located at Cornell Research Park 
in Ithaca, New York. Recently I 
visited this Research Center, ob- 
served some of the work done 
there, and talked with Dr. John 
W. Dodge, Director of Product 
Development and Quality Con- 
trol for Marketing Services. 

Potatoes, eggs, and dried beans 
are among the foods currently 
under study. French fried pota- 
toes, potato puffs, frozen baked 
potatoes, and other variations 
(about a dozen in all) under trade 





names as Darann, Country Best, 
and ‘Tater-state are already avail- 
able in some retail markets. 


Fourteen kinds of omelets 
(Western, cheese, mushroom, 
Spanish, and others) are presently 
being laboratory-tested. Some 
have been market-tested and are 
available for institutional use, es- 
pecially in the school lunch pro- 
gram. It is expected that some 
will be available shortly on the 
retail market. Frozen cooked 
chopped eggs are also available 





Photo: Campbell Soup Co. 
Lancaster County Chowder served with coleslaw and hot biscuits makes 
an ideal supper for a cold, wintry night. Add cherry pie for dessert, and 
your family will feel they've had a real feast. 


for institutional use and are 
found in the delicatessen-type 
market. 

Work also continues on 1m- 
proving the quality of dried 
beans for sale to manufacturers 
for such items as A & P kidney 
beans and Grandma Brown’s 
Baked Beans. Agway’s food re- 
search constantly seeks to im- 
prove consumer products and 
holds tremendous promtse for 
farmer and consumer alike. 


Kitchen Bookshelf 

Family Fare: Food Manage- 
ment and Recipes (HG-1), re- 
vised April 1968. ‘Tells the home- 
maker how to select foods to pro- 
vide needed nutrients and gives 
nearly 200 tested recipes with 
suggestions for well-balanced 
meals. Send your order (includ- 
ing zip code) with 35 cents to 
Supt. of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 
Food Makes A_ Difference 


(Cornell Miscellaneous Bulletin 














































92, July 1968). Shows the whys, 
amounts, and choices within the 
various food groups needed for 
a person to be well-fed. Single 
copies are free to New York State 
residents; additional copies, 10 
cents each. Send request to Mail- 
ing Room, Bldg. 7, Research 
Park, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
N.Y. 14850. 


Cereals And Pasta In Family 
Meals: A Guide For Consumers 
(HiG:150). Deseri bes various 
types of cereals and pasta and 
tells how to buy, store, cook anc 
serve. Recipes are included for 
combination dishes and baked 
products. Single free copies are 
available from Office of Informa- 
tion,U.s. Deptr of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 


* 
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MOTHER’S DAY OR HOSTESS 


50 
INSTANT 
GIFTS 


YOU CAN MAKE 


FOR FATHER’S DAY - FOR BIRTHDAYS 
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CHRISTMAS OR ANNIVERSAR 





Choose from 50 fabulous gifts 
— fashions, toys, accessories, and 
jewelry. Make a gift in one day, 
give it the next! There are gifts 
for everyone and for all occasions 
Gifts to crochet, knit, sew, make 
of felt or fabric and from mate- 
rials you have right around the 
house. 

Send 50 cents (in coin) for our 
new “50 Instant Gifts” to: Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Pattern Dept., 
Box 42, Old Chelsea Station, 
New York, N. Y. 10011. 





New Himrod Seedless. 
Delicious, sweet, fine-flavor- 
ed, entirely seedless. Just like California 
seedless grapes but better quality. 17 
other best varieties. Easy to grow right in 
your back yard. Growing instructions 
sent free with every order. 
Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 


RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 
922-A W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 





CATCH THEM 
ALIVE 
AND UNHURT! 


Amazing HAVAHART 
trap captures raiding 
rats, rabbits, squirrels, 
skunks, pigeons, sparrows, etc. Takes mink, coon withou' 
injury. Straying pets, poultry released unhurt, Easy t 
use—open ends give animal confidence. No jaws or spring! 
to break. Galvanized. Sizes for all needs. FREE illustrate! 
practical guide with trapping secrets. 


31-J Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 10567 


Please send me eee: new 48-page guide, price list. 
Name 


— 


Address Zip. = 
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DO YOU HAVE... 


Any idea where Miss Lilly 
May Nelson, Wahmeda, May- 
ville, New York, can get direc- 
tions for making ‘monkey face” 
lace? Miss Nelson says it was a 
crocheted lace popular about 50 
years ago. 

Pieces of Noritake china (es- 
pecially cups and plates) sold by 
Larkin Company in the late 20’s 
and early 30’s? The china had a 
flower and fruit design, with a 
brown and yellow band around 
the edge, and was made in Japan. 
This request comes from Mrs. 
Walton Bryant, R.D. 3, Hones- 
dale, Pa. 18431. 

An old Larkin Cookbook you 
would sell Mrs. Charlotte Law- 
rence, R.D. 1, Brattleboro, Vt. 
95391? Mrs. Lawrence would 
also like to know if the Larkin 
Club is still in existence. 

Any of the following Pillsbury 
Bake-Off Cookbooks: Nos. 1, 5, 
6, 10, 11, 12 and 14? Mrs. Robert 
Dwyer, R.D. 2, Saegertown, Pa. 
16433, would like to get these 
books. 

Pieces of Noritake china, In- 
wood pattern, made in Japan? 
Mrs. J. L. Fuller, 800 N. Easton 
Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. 19090, 
describes it as having pink and 
dark blue flowers, light green and 
blue leaves, with a black design 
around edge. 

A copy of a quilt book contain- 
ing 118 patterns, published in 
1941 by the Lockport Cotton 
Batting Co? If you do not want 
to part with your copy, could 
Mrs. R. M. Altman, Route 2, 
Sligo, Pa. 16255, borrow it for a 
few days? 

Danish Christmas plates with 
dates prior to 1960? This re- 
quest comes from Mrs. R. Rey- 
nolds, 9041 Jones St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

A recipe for “Martha Wash- 
ington” pie? Mr. Edwin Herig, 
R.D. 1, Susquehanna, Pa., says 
it was more like a cake than a 
pie and had raisins in it. Around 
1905, it was baked in a large pan, 
cut in squares, and sold for a 
penny each at bakeries. 

Pattern for a crocheted basket 
with a large handle for sewing 
on a bath towel so a wash cloth 
could be inserted? Mrs. William 
Leslie, R.D. 1, Meshoppen, Pa. 
18630, says it was a popular gift 
item about 25 years ago. 

Pillsbury Bake-Off Cookbook 
No. 16? Please send reply to 
Cookbook, P.O. Box 147, Pine 
Rock Park, Shelton, Conn. 
06484, 

New and unusual ideas for knit 
and crocheted items for a bazaar? 
This request comes from Mrs. 
John E. Jeserski, 518 North West 
St., Feeding Hills, Mass. 01030. 

Recipes for Buttermilk Pop 
and Sweet Milk Pop? Mr. R. 
Tinker, P.O. Box 83, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., would like to get 
them. 

Patterns for ‘‘Fair Isle” sweaters 
for boys, girls, and infants? Mrs. 
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Vernon C. Thompson, Route 1, 
Anson, Maine, says different col- 
ored yarns were used, but she 
has not seen any for more than 
20 years. 


Thanks! 

Mrs. Cyrus Pierce of Putnam 
Valley, N.Y., received more than 
350 recipes for “pork cake” after 
her request appeared in this col- 
umn. She wishes to thank each 
person who wrote her. 


Also, Mrs. Alfred Schmedding 
of Coventry, Conn., thanks every- 
one who sent her a recipe for 
Baltimore Pickles. She says she 
received so many letters that it 
would be impossible to thank 
each person individually. 





PAINTING TIPS 


Ever so often rooms have to be 
painted, and here are some tips 
(learned from experience) that 
can be of great help. Before start- 
ing, coat doorknobs, locks and 
hinges with vaseline; any 
splashed-on paint will then wipe 
off easily. Also, fill any cracks or 
chips in the walls with a mixture 
made of plain cornstarch and the 
paint you are going to use. This 
makes an ideal filler for pre- 
painting jobs. 

When you plan to paint two 
coats, tint the first coat slightly 
lighter than the final one; this 
makes it easy for you to tell 
where you stop for coffee, lunch, 
etc. Instead of trying to paint 
registers where they are, remove 
them, paint, let dry and then re- 
place. You'll get a much better 
job by doing this because louvers 
can be done on both sides with- 
out any trouble, and it is difficult 
to do that when they are in the 
wall. 

When through with the paint 
job, pour parraffin over top of 
paint, with a string across the top 
for lifting off parraffin before 
paint is to be used again. Fill a 
small nail polish bottle with some 
of the leftover paint; the tiny 
brush attached to stopper is ideal 
for touching up any possible 
chips. Mark on the outside of can 
what room was painted with the 
paint and paint a stripe around 
at paint-level so you’ll know how 
much is left without having to 
open the can. — Louise Price Bell 
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No Boot outwears Red Ball. F irmly anchored rust-resistant buckles. 
Made to take hard wear. Made to keep you warm. Snow-tire grip. Com- 


pletely waterproof. Available in men’s, boys’ and youths’ sizes. 
oar 
look for the Red Ball by Ball-Band, Mishawaka, Indiana Red Ball Arctic 2 


For dealer in your area call 800-243-1890 at no cost. In Connecticut, call collect, 853-3600. 












Come withusto... 
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ENJOY THE BEST * 
OF OUR 50TH . 
STATE ON THE 
1969 HAWAIIAN © 
HOLIDAY TOUR \ 





April 19- \. 
wate. 


American 

Agriculturist Tours = at 

Dept. T - 1 § a oN : a 4 as 

Travel Service Bureau, Inc. \ AN. ae 
’ _ ~— a oe 

60 Dedham Avenue —_ ee cen 


Needham, Massachusetts 02192 Travel Anywhere With 


Please rush me free information on the American Agriculturist TSB HAWAIIAN TOUR. 
Name 
Address 
City. Stata neice aes ee 
PLEASE PRINT 
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For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 


Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 


for delivery. 
Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
Author Price 


No. Title 





1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 


ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra «1.0... 0.0. eee eee 10.00 
SiPPANIMALSSGIENCES MCE Bnsmingern = s-.n tte ty aie aang aia vate es leone le) i 4 mu Mace ie eRe aiom 14.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. JUETGeNSON’. + ..05cehs 6.25 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbauver & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6,25 


9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 


12 APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............05. 6.25 
14 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ......... 6.000 eee 6.25 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
IZ BEERVCATIUEOGIEN GEM SE sensimin Getic si samee wen sity wie cage eag nt niche ee ecu cee asin Aig eaceds 14.35 
18 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone .............0 0000s 7.00 
9 =t CONTRAGICEARMING «US 7AREEPot ROVE main mantener teas biane en ome ta ened nULT NE coeds 925 
20 TIECOOPRERATIVES—1ODAYBAND TOMORROW :cEs.bs ROY. ss co oo thay rasan Tne25 
Zien ey. GOURAGE JOVCHANGE:-|RinC@ aouteticny snk tnt» cect ieee lesareisueacl mamteuceseeleaeligs 5.75 
22) BDOMESTIG RABBI isERODUCTION: AG. oS» lempletoni tev ara trical cisenieructe tiysiens aioe < 6.25 
2370 EVERYDAY FARMsLAWS:: Ril Adams Ga, WiaiWeBECLONA® © sajs,5 siaeisas outa t Saisintate wo 5.25 
ZAoREXPLORING AGRIBUSINESS: aab., (ROY: given vHae salon sence cover ep em mat scowl aes eaten «nee 9.25 
25 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson .........2...008- 5.25 
26 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
27 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
28 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & |. G. Morrison ......... 2c eee eee 5.50 
29 =n EEEDEEORMULATIONS HANDBOOK atia WsaP erny: es cists ciesisie olen ieteiee ss, spate neato sels 6.00 
30 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
Cie aHORSES SAND HORSEMANSHIPs. Mapes EnSMINGON cyeeh cia) ecco ah nop el Wooet eee 11.75 
SZ HOSTAGES TOsFORTUNE-SE- mR. seastmanics et spams tee stearate curt oats ae einem een 3.00 
33 HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.295 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
37. LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... Tt 
S8.> MARKETING -OF LIVESTOCKjAND MEAT: Ss. He Fowler (2.2.0 tesco se aie bs elect ellen 10.00 
SINE ATW EEA T oT ME Sib. LacZ C1G ete aiesectetccyar® cts nn seri eae samy s ache eis pitanelietal gli as slanaiscleres ad 9.25 
AOSE MEGHANICSHIN AGRICULTURE SAS Phipps ists. ssuchea. ls ous cr dorama ae steatosis ola 10.75 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ............0ee ee 8.50 
42 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ...........-..-. eee eeenee 8.00 
A437. PRODUCINGJFARM CROPS:- H3-K.-Walson .& A; G. IRicher =. yes eels dese tetriats, 0 a 6.50 
44 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .............0.4. 10.75 
AS RAISING VEGETABLES:: GW, (Ware @.d.P- McCollum= 2% ac. acne: vidas a oye Talo 
G62 REVAILGELORISIZBUSINESS:sreter- Bis Phallouin wsay iin inct acter aia uceactom ucla cele tebaray aetna te 9120 
47 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
AS 2 SGIENTIELG-REEDING: OF GHIGKENS OTHE rl. Wo ihUSirrar rece c laure meieiee sielapaiete soehs 6.25 
49 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 125 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
5c SHEERDPAND WOO SCIENCE: MM: Ea Ensmingeiranintey secetel raya ssn enc oneeee onlin a pane 11.75 
56) BSTOCKMANS, HANDBOOKseMi Ensminger. minis aosces nr si.2- ace ap tattle ess, ech oeseel'e oie 14.75 
57 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
BO SWINER MANAGEMENT ORAGIKE Minune rina tunio epaulets dint rary Sy athca ele ign cars set sike ite tale o tag 2:25 
BET SW INE: SGIENCE MU Es ENsmIngenr i owas tanner eta oem crac eltgtoe Aes hasta cia se ota. 175 
60 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .............04. 6.50 
Cle eUSINGHCOMMERGIALSFERTHAIZERS=.dMe rls MCMACK GIs a5 5 terete trtes ce -ts ahevsuiels «ices ae 6.75 
62ue WALKING SIHE BROADSHIGHWAY: 7c. cRNTECStman) wn. tye excuse icniehs os ott ishes) « ietenni'apa 2.00 
OS IESE STERING HORSE smo nn Ais GOnmtciy ae Nit aera recess apa Ueds louse eivads leben 9.00 
64 WHEN GY OUSPRESIDE. 10 t-SsuOUTNElland ai aichye ve eyanca eater eairsicys mine ede absent aisrtcg 4.45 
65 aihESWORDSTAND THE MUSIC. Es RecPastman: a5, ste mci ee soeoe eies oven ehac eee aine 3.00 
Send Check or Money Order to: Nos shire oe Priceic$ rary eee ae. 
AMERIGAN AGRICULTURIST: BOOKS (e929 i Nae gl ere ii Ssh ater Taneni aise 
BOxK1o70 ithaca) ING WYO Koha GOO 2 comune Wan wu aeirade ire Selle ahe. ss Sts din igen apne 
hota linS intra ae 
New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Siig uo eee 
PLEASE PRINT Totales cect alte 
PGE Bae ere cae na paste eee et rp Cue ee caesar a RY Cee Mey CAN aaa Ree RIE Gal ai nec a es tetrl Stel aoe calles Re Papal See 
PCA Cl nee SEAS Ro Ae OT oe URES NE npaRee me nee ane Maa Sede Gate naL ac aa. aad hey ata Palas oV. eee Pe Nate a AUT 
ROstmOTI Gerretse hc ye eter Goo eas SATCU aye A motes ocean ons Li Pas coe pub: 
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4785. Easy-sew T-shirt dress for : 
spring. PRINTED PATTERN New All Printed Patterns 


Misses' Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 4785 8-18 


34) 2-3/4 yds. 35-inch. 35 cents. nee 


10—18 

























4961. Zipper in one seam, pocket 
in other. PRINTED PATTERN in 
Misses' Sizes 10-18. Size 14 (bust 
34) 2-1/2 yds. 45-inch. 35 cents. 


9153. Sew FIVE beautiful versions. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses' 
and Half Sizes 8-16; 103-223. See 
yardages in pattern. 35 cents. 





Oi PD 
9153 
8—16 
10%—22'2 
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4621 10'2—20!2 
4505. Slimming panel, top stitch- 
ing. PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 123-225. Size 144 (bust 37) 
2-5/8 yards 39-inch. 35 cents. 


4621. Bow-sparked, side buttons. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 103-205. Size 145 (bust 37) 
3 yards 39-inch. 35 cents. 


9056. Zip closing and curved yoke. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Wo- 
men's Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 
40) 2-1/2 yds. 45-inch. 35 cents. 


985. Fun to go places in cable-knit 
coat and pompon hat. Make set of 
knitting worsted. Directions, sizes 
4 to 10 included. 35 cents. 


+ Instant Sewing Book [] $1 Senate 

‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) []50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
* Needlecratt Catalog []50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 

* Book of 16 Quilts #1 []50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 

; Museum Quilt Book #2 { ]50¢ 


Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ 
Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 


i 15 Quilts for Today #3 [] 50¢| Dress Patterns 35¢ 
‘Book of 12 Prize Afghans []50¢ 
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Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs []50¢ and special handling. 

: Book OOO nstant Gifts: aie DOC heat secure ctatete den qe ent cue a net m nema semen = wanna 
: Patt ; ice 

Pattern No Size Price NAME : : i 

ADDRESS. see i 
Pei Boe Mery es STATE ty zp. 

:—— —__——_ _ ———_— _ —_—_-| PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 
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Stored bulbs’ should be 
checked at this time of year. 
Dahlias should be slightly moist, 
firm, and free from rot. You may 
need to add a bit of moisture to 
| the peat (or whatever you have 
used for storage material), or to 
aerate the bulbs and peat. If 
there is any sign of rot, cut it off 
with a clean knife and dust all 
the tubers with a good fungicide, 
such as Captan, Ferbam or Mar- 
late. 

Gladiolus corms should be 
quite dry. I don’t cover mine, 
but this is because our fruit 
cellar is cool, with little air 
circulation. A small amount of 
barely moist storage media may 
be mixed with the corms if they 
seem too dry. A frequent mistake 
with glad corms is to store too 
many in one container. Keep 
the layers rather thin, only an 
inch or so deep. Look up the 
special requirements for the 
storage of other summer flower- 


ing bulbs. 




















House plants may be suffering 
about now from lack of light. 
Repotting in a good fertile soil 
may be necessary, or, ‘perhaps 
just a good application of fertil- 
izer and/or a good pruning will 
help bring them back,) In dry 
houses, it frequently helps to 
set pots on a tray of water and 
pebbles. 

Use a magnifying glass to 
check for insects. One of the 
worst pests seems to be mealy 
bugs. You should always check 
incoming material so as not to 
infest your other plants. If you 
find scale or mealy bugs, wash 
plants in warm soapy water and 
malathion. It will probably take 
two or three washings to rid your 
plants of these pests. 

Holiday plants should be fed 
lightly and frequently, and if it 
is possible, put them in a cool 
room (about 50° F.) at night. 
This way they will last much 
longer. Try to keep blossoming 
plants out of direct sunlight, and 
don’t forget that they will need 
more water while in bloom. 





Outdoor plants, especially 
€vergreens, should be “broomed 
off’ so the heavy snows will not 
break or rip them. Use caution 
if the temperatures are low, or 
you may do the breaking! 
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JANUARY GARDENING TIPS 


by Nenetzin R. White 


When the weather moderates, 
look over your plantings for signs 
of scale. On a good clear, sunny 
day when there is no foliage, this 
is easy to spot. People used to 
treat scale on any clear day, 
when the temperature was over 
40° F., but we feel much better 
results are obtained by spraying 
in late March or early April, 
using a dormant oil and mala- 
thion. Lilacs, euonymus, bitter- 
sweet, and magnolias are partic- 
ularly susceptible to scale. Check 
them at least twice a year. 

Forcing plants or bulbs. If you 
were far-sighted enough to pot 
some spring-flowering bulbs last 
fall, now is the time to bring 
them into the house. If you did 
not, you can start some Paper- 
white Narcissi or Amaryllis. 

Branches of the earliest flower- 
ing shrubs can now be brought 
in for forcing. You may be able 
to force some of the later flower- 
ing plants, but the color will be 
faded or white. Forsythia and 
quince force readily and will 
give yqu lots of good color. Cut 
the branches carefully, with an 
eye to the eventual shape of the 
plants. Keep these in a bucket 
of water in the cellar or other 
cool, dark place. It also helps to 
sprinkle the tops occasionally. 

When the buds start to swell, 
bring the branches into the house 
and arrange them in water. By 
judicious planning, you can have 
color in your home from now 
until spring. 

By.experimenting a couple of 
years ago, I found that Androm- 
eda glaucophylla and Androm- 
eda polifolia provided delightful 
evergreen foliage to go with left- 
over flowers, and they usually 
spring forth with their delicate 
bell-shaped flowers. These are 
white when forced. This year I 
plan to try forcing some other 
plants belonging to the Heath 
family—why don’t you try some 
too? 





BLESSING FOR A NEW HOUSE 
by Eleanor A. Chaffee 


Lord, give this home no more, no less 
Than what it needs for happiness. 
Not too many earthly things, 

Lest they drown the sound of wings; 
Not too much money, lest the gilt 
Tarnish what the spirit built; 

Not too little, lest the heart 

Measure all by written chart. 


Just enough, Lord, You know best, and 
In Thy hands we leave the rest — 
Weather that the soul can bear, 
Something warm and close to share, 
And over all Thy sky to spread 

Peace above each heart, each head. 





Modern gas cooking 
wherever you live 
with dependable LP-gas 


Instant on and off...automatic ovens and burners...no boiling 
over to gum up electric coils, send up smoke screens or reproduce 
yesterday’s cooking odors. These are some of the many advan- 
tages you get with dependable LP-gas. Here’s a modern, unique 
fuel that can be stored on your property, as a liquid, yet used 
as gas. It’s clean burning, economical. So, 
have all the advantages. Go gas. See your 
LP-gas Dealer today. 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 


FOR HEAT AND POWER 
ANYWHERE 





NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


HARRIS SEEDS 


You've Never Seen Anything Like 
‘THIS AMAZING NEW MARIGOLD! 


There has never before been a marigold like Harris’ 
Moonshot Yellow. Big, fully double, 3-in. flowers of 
me clear, bright yellow borne in abundance all season 
# long on plants that grow only 14 in. tall! 


rox FREE 1969 CATALOG 


FOR 
Packed with illustrations and complete descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


MOONSHOT, YELLOW Marigold 14 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 
ee ES ERE Se ee eR EE EE Se Se eee eee OR See 


| Mail this coupon for FREE Catalog 


\ of Finest Strawberry Plants 


= _o- To: W. F. ALLEN CO.— strawberry specialists — 
: ; 72 Strawberry Lane, Salisbury, Md. 21801 


) Please send by return mail your colorful FREE catalog i 
listing all the finest strawberry plants. i 








NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





More Security With 


FALSE TEETH 


At Any Time 


Don’t live in fear of false teeth 
loosening, wobbling or dropping just 
at the wrong time, For more security 
and more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. 
FASTEETH holds false teeth firmer. 
Makes eating easier. No pasty, gooey 
taste. Helps check ‘‘denture breath’’. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


Burpees Big Boy Tomato 


Giant Hybrids, up to 2 lbs. each. SEE DS 


No. 1 for everybody! Thick-meated, 
solid, luscious, red. Do well even in ¢ 
bad weather.For liseeds,send 25¢ 


15 plants guaranteed! 

For more plants, 30 seeds Big Boy and 30 
Big Early Hybrid, $1.25 value postpaid $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

4709 Burpee Bidg., Phila., Pa. 19132 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 
FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today. . . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 













At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details! Box 186A 


The SHURJETS Co., Inc., Serna Volley. 
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TIME FOR 
CHANGE 


During the recent political 
campaign and since then all of 
the many problems with which 
America is troubled now have 
been threshed over time and 
again, with little mention or dis- 
cussion of the most important 
one of all... the one that un- 
derlies and is the reason for most 
of the other problems. Solve this 
main one and you will have gone 
a long, long way toward solving 
all the others. And that problem 
or disease is the deteriorating 
morals of our people. 

Many of our books are written 
in language which would horrify 
our grandmothers. So would 
many of the shows on television 
and in the movies, which reek 
with -violence and sex. We have 
brought the language and the 
privacy of the bathroom and the 
most intimate relations of life in- 
to the living room. Sex is dis- 
cussed as freely among both men 
and women as a meal of victuals. 
Nothing is private, and nothing 
is sacred . . . almost anything 
goes. It is covered in one word, 
permissiveness. 

We Americans have everything 
and still we have nothing, be- 
cause too many of us have for- 
gotten God and the principles He 
teaches. The courts will not per- 
mit even the mention of God in 
our public schools. How is that 
for a so-called Christian nation? 

But now the New Year and 
new leadership give us another 
chance. 

It’s time for a New Year’s reso- 
lution which must never be 
broken. Let us hereby resolve to 
put God back into our hearts, in- 
to our schools, and into this 
nation! 


IT IS GOOD 
TO BE YOUNG 


One of the nicest letters I have 
received came from a young mar- 
ried woman in Delaware County, 
New York. I like to think that 
there are still millions of young 
farm_ people like her who like 
farming and enjoy it as a life as 
well as a means of making a liv- 
ing. Her letter made me a little 
homesick for the days of my own 
youth on the farm. This lady 
wrote: 

“Perhaps it would be of some in- 
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terest that I can from 500 to 600 jars 
of jams, relishes, fruits, and vegetables. 
We always try to get in a good supply 
of squash, onions, ‘taters and apples. 

“Weekly I bake bread. We love this 
wholesome food, and I feel as though 
we are rich indeed when the fragrant 
odor permeates the rooms. 

“We are young... we work hard, 
together with our boys, four, seven, 
erght and nine. For youngsters nowa- 
days they have quite a large amount 
of responsibility helping with the 
chores. We go to church weekly, try 
to maintain family worship and play 
together . . . sledding, ball or just 
making popcorn and fudge. 

“We would like to let you know 
how very much we have enjoyed your 
book, ‘Journey to Day Before Yester- 
day.’ “I have read most of it aloud to 
my husband and four sons, as we sat 
about our smug fire and ate apples.” 

I like to think that through the 
columns of American Agricultur- 
ist and in my books I have help- 
ed to keep alive the customs and 
way of life of families like this 
one who have helped to build 
America. 


The Pennsylvania 
heritage are tied 


Dutch represent one of the most uniq sin erica 
closely to the bountiful land upon which they toil Some typical Pennsylvan 


“Journey to Day Before Yes- 
terday”’ may be purchased by 
writing to American Agricultur- 
ist, Department Book, Savings 
Bank Building, Ithaca, New 
York. The cost of the book is 
$7.30 including tax. 


HE LEFT A LONESOME 
PLACE BEHIND 


When I was a very small boy, 
I had a cat. He had been in the 
family a long time and I never 
was so happy as when I could be 
with him. But one day my kitty 
crawled up the cellar stairs to me 
and became very, very still, and 
after that I didn’t have my kitty 
any more. Mother said that the 
kitty had died. I didn’t know 
what that meant. Who does? I 
only knew that I was lonesome 
for him for days and days, so 
much so that after all these years 
I can close my eyes and see my 
big yellow kitty and feel a little 
lonesome. 


* *K K K 


About four years ago, Belle, 
Margaret, and I decided to add 
a kitten to the family group. We 
already had a little dog. 

When we came to get one, we 
found two in the same litter, 
coal-black except that the female 
had a little white spot on her 
chest. We didn’t have the heart 
to separate them, so we took 
them both home, named them 
Dilly and Dally, gave them a 
back room to live in, a fenced-in 


Che Pennsylvania Dutch 


and colorful culture 


Their a 
ia Dutch expressions a 


Its some warm today 9 Kissin’ wears out...cookin' dont @ Chat way laint 
We grow too soon old and too late schmart % Levis tooth ouches him 
Ive seen him yet already @ My! You look good in the face ¥ Make the door shut 
Throw the cow over the fence some hay @ Lets walk the street down 


P 


Poor dakey...hes wonderful sick % Chust for fancy % Ive known her long already 
We and Becky are going to be hitched some of these days @ Ruben makes the grass off 


Late it is already 9 Uhrow Papa down the stairs his hat Dont run off now yet 
Jacobs at the table and half et already @ I sit broad, aint 1? 





A FINE PEOPLE 


| got a place mat entitled ‘‘The Pennsylvania Dutch’’ at a nice restaurant 
called ‘“‘Depp Well,’ near Owego, New York. (See illustration on this 


page). 


The Pennsylvania Dutch, especially the older ones, still cling to the 
different and colorful customs of their fathers, including hex signs painted 
on many of their barns to keep evil spirits away. We have reproduced 
for you on this page some of these hex signs which were on the place mats 


and also some of their sayings. 


The Pennsylvania Dutch are good farmers and good citizens. 





_ yard to play in, a balanced ration, 














































and more love than I can say. 
They have paid it back a hun- 
dredfold. 

The other evening when I 
noticed that Dally had not joined 
the family circle as usual, I went 
to call him. Usually he came 
down the stairs with a bounce, 
but this evening he crawled down 
slowly a step at a time into my 
arms, apparently in great pain. 

We sent for the veterinarian, 
but in spite of all that could be 
done Dally passed on to that 
land where all good cats go, leav- 
ing a lonesome place in our 
hearts and in the heart of his 
twin sister, Dilly, left behind. 

Like so many animals I have 
known, Dally never did a mean 
thing in all his life . . . which 
raises the question which I have 
often wondered about. What 
happens to the spirits of good 
animals after death? For me 
Heaven would not be Heaven 
without them. 


As a footnote to Dally’s story, 
you may be interested to know 
that I asked the veterinarian to 
perform an autopsy on him. Up 
to a few days before his death he 
was apparently a perfectly 
healthy animal. But the autopsy 
showed that Dally had a bad 
cancer which, in a short time, 
had nearly destroyed his kidneys. 

This led the doctor to say em- 
phatically that if a quarter of the 
money which is spent on such 
projects as going to the moon 
were spent instead on research to 
prevent animal and human di- 
sease, we would be much further 
ahead in our civilization. 


SON AND FATHER 
DISAGREE 


‘This is in answer to your re- 
cent inquiry as to whether or not 
it pays to strip cows. 


After years of experience I have 
concluded that stripping does not 
pay. My son still believes in strip- 
ping. Usually it is the other way 
around. 


If a cow does not milk clean 
after a short machine stripping, 
she is a problem cow that either 
should have her teats lanced or 
sold to someone who has more 
time. 


I do think, however, that the 
liners should be in good shape. 
After a unit has milked fifty cows 
a day for a couple of months the 
liners have just about had it.”— 
T. F., New Hampshire 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


‘‘What’s the matter with you?” 
the wife demanded of her hus- 
band. ‘“‘Monday you liked beans, 
Tuesday you liked beans, Wed- 
nesday you liked beans; now 
Thursday, all of a sudden, you 
don’t like beans.” 


THIS 
CONCRETE 
STAVE... 
STRONGEST 


| 
\ 
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SILO 
BUSINESS 


Your best reason 
for making your 
new silo an 
gigs Agway-Craine 
@ 21, times stronger than 
ordinary concrete staves, 
nearly twice as thick (354”) 


® Truss constructed with 5 
insulating air cells 

@ All four sides interlock in a 
fully joined wall 


OLED IE BED EORE 


The experience of over 60 years in silo 
construction has made Agway-Craine 
the leader. Mail the coupon today and 
get all the down-to-earth proof that 
Agway-Craine is best for your farm. 


FOR FACT-FILLED LITERATURE, 
MAIL TODAY 


LEASE SEND IMMEDIATELY: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
the facts on Agway-Craine Silos | 
literature on Agway silage | 
handling equipment | 
an Agway man to discuss our | 
needs | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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| DEPT.D, AGWAY INC. Box 1333, 
| Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


Find out how 
littleitreally 
costs for quality 
saw m Se. 


ASK YOUR 
DEALER FOR 


SABRE 


when you replace 
saw chain! 


THE PROFESSIONAL-QUALITY CHAIN! 





SABRE is the chain that gives you 
true economy—it costs you less when 
you buy it, and gives you long life on 
the job. It is a tough, precision-made 
saw chain for all popular saws. Sabre 
is the on/y saw chain with a no-time- 
limit warranty. 


SABRE 


the saw chain people 


INC., 
840 SENECA ST., 
LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 





es SAW CHAIN, 
Sar, 


Write Dept. F for complete literature about 
Sabre Saw Chain and accessories for your saw. 
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SERVICE 
BUREAU 


SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Harold Garrison, Arkville 
(refund on kit) 

Mr. Donald Hatton, Afton 
(refund on insect killer) 

Mrs. Oscar A. Borden, Schaghticoke 
(refund on subs.) 

Mrs. Edward J. Croteau, Saranac Lake 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Willard S. Morse, Moravia 
(payment for eggs) 





Mrs. F. J. Michielsen, Fredonia 
(refund on jacket) 

Mrs. Joseph Bauernfeind, Jeffersonville 
(refund on premium) 

Mr. R. L. Parks, Waverly 
(credit refund) 


MAINE 

Mr. Chas. West, Sr., Bangor 
(refund on bulbs) 

VERMONT 


Mrs. Edith W. Knight, Bethel 
(refund on book) 





FIRST SNOW 


When the first snow flies, it sig- 
nals the start of an all-out cam- 
paign on the part of fast-talking 
salesmen who annually induce 
many homeowners into signing 
installment contracts for new 
heating systems at grossly-in- 
flated prices. This is the recent 
warning of New York State 
Attorney General Louis: |: 
Lefkowitz. 

Typically, a salesman may of- 
fer to clean and inspect a fur- 
nace, and then so frighten the 
homeowner by saying the furnace 
is extremely dangerous that a 
contract is signed at once for a 
new furnace. Or, in some in- 
stances, he may take the heating 
unit apart and refuse to put it 
back in working order unless a 
repair contract is signed. And 
rates are far above normal costs. 

The Attorney General offered 
the following suggestions for 
homeowners who are approached 
by high pressure furnace men: 

Ask to see the credentials of 
any salesman. 

Under no circumstances allow 
a salesman to dismantle a fur- 
nace until a reputable heating 
firm, known to the homeowner, 
has checked out the installation 
and deemed it in need of repair 
or replacement. 

If a salesman says he has been 
referred by a neighbor, verify this 
before giving him access to your 
home. 

If the doorbell ringer says he is 
from a municipal or other public 
agency and asks to check your 
heating system, call the agency 
before admitting him. 

Check cost estimates made by 
a salesman with those of a repu- 
table firm known to you. 

Never sign a contract for a fur- 
nace installation on the same day 
the salesman visits you—check on 
him first. 


CAN YOU HELP? 


G. Waldo Livermore, Hill 
Road, Acton, Mass. 01720, wants 
playing card jokers but no bicy- 
cle or common designs. Will re- 
turn postage. 


Address mail to: Service Bureau, 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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North American. 








gave this letter of thanks: 








tection.” 







Norma Ames, Fillmore, N. Y. ........... Sy 232.14 
Fell on ice—broke pelvis 

Louis Rosenberg, Binghamton, N. Y. _.._ 686.11 
Kicked by cow—inj. hand 

Alfred Shenk, Machias, N. Y. 0.00.0... 645.33 





Auto acc.—inj. neck, shoulders 
Horace Young, Moravia, N. Y. _.............. 3350.00 
Auto acc.—cut forehead, broke knee 



















Clifford Aikens, Sr., Clymer, N. Y. _...... 435.02 
Fell on ice—injured back 

Alice M. Runkle, Elmira, N. Y. ........ 269.03 
Tripped over cord—inj. wrist, foot 

Floyd Cleveland, Sherburne, N. Y. _...... 517.02 
Electric saw acc.—cut hand 

Robert Wilcox, Cortland, N. Y. ............ 1524.61 
Thrown from horse—broke back 

Celia Kaufman, Delhi, ee Se Rare 1168.56 
Auto acc.—mult. cuts, broke ribs 

Frank J. Notaro, North Collins, N. Y. ... 530.00 
Fell on ice—injured elbow 

James S. Hart, Johnstown, N. Y. ........... 642.84 
Fell from moving wagon—inj. chest 

Howard VanOstrand, LeRoy, N. Y. —..... 957.08 
Tractor accident—broke back 

Mary Sweredoski, Sackets Harbor, N. Y. 107.13 
Slipped on ice—inj. knee 

Lowaine Woolschlager, Lowville, N. Y. 141.42 
Fell off sled—inj. side 

David Johnson, Chittenango, N. Y. .... 646.50 






Pipe slipped—broke ankle 
Donald Bellinger, Dec., Fultonville, N. Y. 3300.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 















Royal T. Benedict, E. Syracuse, N. Y. ... 499.79 
Cleaning ensilage cutter—inj. hand 

Marjorie D. Kennedy, Canandaigua, N. Y. 707.42 
Auto acc.—cuts, bruises back, chest 

William J. Hough, Fulton, N. Y. 290.58 
Slipped on snow—broke ankle 

Mildred Nichols, Edmeston, N. Y.......... 536.42 
Fell from moving wagon—broke arm 

William Shypski, Dec., 
Richfield Springs weNe. Vets yee 4200.00 
Auto acc.—loss of life 

Herbert Gardner, Richville, N. Y. ........ 186.24 
Cabinet fell—inj. leg 

Hubert Brothers, Madrid, N. Y. ............ 199.81 
Hit by power shovel—inj. back, head 

Alexander Urgiel, Jr., 
Furner-Falis\;Mass.c& 3.6.22. 549.80 





Tripped over hand truck—inj. leg 













SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


Highway Superintendent 
_ Badly Injured From Fall 


‘Miia, jel iii 


Town of East Otto, N. Y. highway superintendent Mr. William Lincoln 
received checks totalling $2649.69 from agent Rod Guichard, second from 
right, of Randolph, N. Y. Looking on is the highway crew, all protected by 


“Many thanks for the checks which I received 
from my accident. My family carries a combination 
of policies with North American Accident Insur- 
ance Co. which gives us complete satisfaction. I 
appreciate the way Rodney Guichard handled my 
claim in a friendly and prompt manner. I would 
like to urge other farm families to carry this pro- 
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OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
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<> 





Mr. Lincoln also has a beef cattle operation. While storing away the last 
load of baled hay he accidentally stepped backwards off a scaffolding at the 
top of a pole barn. Falling to the ground he suffered a severe knee injury 
which hospitalized him for twenty-four days. 


Carrying a combination of North American policies Mr. Lincoln drew 
medical expense and weekly income benefits in the amount of $2649.69. He 














Sophie Hilmeyer, Sprakers, N. Y. .....$ 898.95 
Fell off steps—broke arm 

Clarence Elliott, Campbell, N. Y. ....... 130.13 
Wagon tongue fell—broke toe 

Marvin Peck, Cohocton, N. Y. _............. 192.15 
Kicked by heifer—injured hip 

Leon aw: Savonai: Nea oes eo ee 563.61 


Fell in silo—broke heel 
Norman S. Reddish, Dec., Callicoon, N.Y. 1200.00 
Wall collapsed—loss of life 


Bruce Barnhart, Nichols, N. Y. ........... 793.06 
Elevator slid—inj. back 

Franklin Mott, Groton, N. Y. 0.00... 1018.08 
Barrel exp!oded—inj. hand, cut head 

John Armstrong, Freeville, N. Y. —........ 305.70 
Bunted by heifer—broke arm 

Edgar Abbott, Savannah, N. Y. _.......... 389.76 
Hit by cabbage—inj. head 

Kenneth Verplank, Marion, N. Y. ........... 273.40 
Fell from roof—broke heel 

Jon C. Wheeler, Mansfield, Pa. .......... 495.05 
Slipped off truck—broke leg 

Lonn Merrill, Sayre, Pa. W002... 378.00 
Cleaning silo—overcome by fumes 

Richard Kingen, Waterford, Pa. ........ 1095.84 
Hay mow collapsed—inj. neck 

Marvin Cook, Guys Mills, Pa. ............ 645.72 
Kicked by cow—broke finger 

Louis J. Warner, Gillett, Pa, 00... 508.66 
Kicked by cow—broke rib 

Richard Perkins, Genesee, Pa. ............... 338.80 
Truck acc.—cut lip, bruise chest 

Ivan Stevenson, Honesdale, Pa. .......... 175.70 
Kicked by cow—broke ribs 

Robert Becker, Asbury, N. J... 328.56 
Shot by hunter—mult. wounds legs 

John Edward Grisman, Blairstown, N. J. 318.86 
Blower table fell—broke finger 

John P. Chobrda, Monmouth Jct., N. J... 1250.00 
Pedestrian acc.—inj. arm, leg 

Charles Kostbar, Englishtown, N. J... 118.58 
Fell off scaffold—broke ribs 

William Lane, Delanson, N. Y. ........ 357.88 
Chainsaw accident—cut hand 

Charles Ames, Fort Fairfield, Me. ..... 115.00 
Fell on ice—broke knee 

Rose Grimes, Chesterfield, N. H. ...... 141.27 
Fell from platform—broke arm 

Lois Havill, Woodstock, Vt... 297.50 


Slipped and fell—broke ankle 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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KELLY BROS., 913 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


Send, at planting time, the Kelly-guaranteed 
trees and plants marked below. 


SEEDLESS GRAPES 
| 1 - $1.95 {] 6-$ 9.95 
| 2 - $3.75 [} 12 - $19.50 
CONCORD GRAPES 
2 =o 1579 1 6 - $4.75 
FALLRED RASPBERRIES 
(10 - $4.25 [] 50- $17.00 
25 - $8.50 [100 - $28.00 


BLUE HYDRANGEAS 





ie p2,99 LJ 2 - $5.75 

BURNING BUSH 

1 - $2.95 C 2 - $5.75 
ENGLISH WALNUT 

1 - $4.75 L] 2 - $8.95 

CHINESE CHESTNUT 

1 - $3.95 L] 2 - $7.75 

TALL GIANT GLADIGLUS 

75 - $2.00 (J 150 - $3.75 







hoose Your FREE GIFTS 
1 for each $7 ordered) 
‘| 6 Hardy Amaryllis 

‘} 6 President Cannas 

j 1 Gold Band Lily 

| 2 Large Phlox 


reet or R.D. 


0. 
ate . 


5-STAR BLUEBERRIES 
(} 5, 1 of each, $ 6.95 
{] 10, 2 of each, $12.95 
GENEVA STRAWBERRIES 
[i] 12) $2.95 ail 50'= 8.50 
{J} 25-$5.00 [] 100 - $15.00 
PEACE EVERBLOOMING ROSE 
[} 1 - $1.85 ests$5-35 
3 ALL-TIME FAVORITE ROSES 
(_] Peace, Crimson Glory, 
Picture - $4.95 
GIANT CAMELLIA BEGONIAS 
(J 10 - $2.95 (J 20 - $4.95 
DWARF FRUIT TREES 
$3.50 each; 2 for $6.50 
10 for $30.00 
Tees fe Red Delicious 
Meee Yellow Delicious 
Hee Red Mcintosh 
Rh eee Bartlett Pear 
....Clapp’s Favorite Pear 


Total Order $ 














Add 10% postage and 


packing (minimum 50¢) $ 
Check or M.O. 
enclosed $ 


Order Direct from This Page and Get the Choicest! Early 


Orders Filled 
For 89 years, 


throughout the East for the finest quality trees, plants, 
and bulbs. Largest fruit tree growers east of Mississippi 
River. Many Kelly specialties are hard to find elsewhere. 


Hardy, Seedless Grapes 
Tender, luscious, sweet. 
Bite into the whole grape, 
taste its crisp, refreshing 
flavor, rich winey nectar. 
Frosty, pale amber. Like 
California kind, but en- 
dures sub-zero in the East. 
Heavy yield, Kelly’s Seed- 
less Himrod created by 
Geneva Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

2-yr., No. 1 Bearing-Age Plants 

$1.95 each; 2 for $3.75; 
6 for $9.95 


Concord Blue Grapes 
Best known kind by which 
all others are judged. 
No. 1 Plants 
2 for $1.75; 6 for $4.75 


Fallred Raspberries 
Large, sweet, rich red, de- 
licious, plump! All you can 
eat and a big crop for mar- 
ket in June; more heavy 
crops from mid-August till 
November. New canes be- 
gin to bear same fall. Fall 
crops get highest prices. 
Plant diseases are avoided 
by cutting old canes after 
June crop. 
2-yr., bearing-age plants 
10 for $4.25; 25 for $8.50; 
100 for $28.00 


Blue Hydrangeas 
Large, striking, cool-blue 
flowerheads, outstanding, 
always admired. They 
thrive in partial sun or 
shade; and the more acid 
the soil, the deeper the 
blue! Applying aluminum 
sulphate makes it easy, 
even in soil that is not 
acid. Large 3-Year Plants $2.95, 
2 for $5.75 


Burning Bush 

Most popular of all shrubs 
—the most dramatic addi- 
tion you can make to your 
grounds! The brilliant 
crimson fall display at- 
tracts attention from afar. 
Yellow flowers in spring 
produce red fruits in sum- 
mer. Easy to grow in full 
sun or part shade. Bushy, 
compact. 1%-1% ft. plants 


$2.95, 2 for $5.75. 
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First and Shipped at Proper Planting Time. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries have been known 


Kelly Dwarf Fruit Trees 
Plant This Spring—They’ll Bear Next Year 
Most Popular Dwarf Apple Trees 


Your apples will be bigger, more colorful, more 
delicious than from old-style, orchard-size trees. 
In great demand for home grounds, now the pre- 
ferred trees for many commercial apple growers. 
You’ll have lovely, pink apple blossoms this spring, 
perhaps even a few apples this year. Some of 
these trees have already had apples in our nursery. 
Next season you’ll have abundant bloom, more ap- 
ples; then heavy crops year after year. Kelly’s su- 
perior dwarf trees take little space, only 15 to 20 
feet apart. In orchards, they yield more bushels to 
the acre. Mature height is 15 ft., can be kept lower. 
2-Year-Old, No. 1 Apple Trees 
Quick-Bearing, 3 to 4 ft. size, 3 favorite varieties: 
Red McIntosh, Yellow Delicious, Double Red Delicious 
$3.50 each; 2 for $6.50; 10 for $30.00 


(For Orchard Quantities, Write for Prices) 


Dwarf Pear Trees 


Plant this spring and get plump, luscious, sweet 
pears next year. Mature height 7 to 10 ft., bears 
bushels of large, tasty pears. 

2 yr., 2¥2 to 3 ft. trees—Bartlett or Clapp’s Favorite 
$3.50 each; 2 for $6.50; 10 for $30.00 








Peace 
Rose 


buds 
tinged 
pink. 


Crimson 





Gay, gold- 
en yellow 


Huge 5 to 

6 in. blooms. 

Petals edged 

with pink 

that deepens to red. Dark 
green holly-like foliage. 


2-yr., No. 1 Plants 
$1.85 each; 3 for $5.35 





5-Star, Long-Season Blueberries 


Huge, deep blue, luscious berries u 
diameter. Perfect for eating out of 
desserts. Fast seller on roadside sta 
for freezing. Fragrant, white flowers 
flaming red foliage in the fall. An 
harvest of delicious, juicy blueberries, 
all season. Easy. to grow, extremé 
long-lived plants bear profusely e) 
These 5 best kinds will yield a bountif 
July 4 to late Aug.: Earliblue, Covil 
Pemberton, Concord. 3-yr., No. 1, bearing 
5 kinds, 1 of each ($9.25 value), $6.95; 10, 2 












































Geneva Everbearing Strawberries 


Huge, deep red, up to 114 in. across, 
till frost! Largest, sweetest, most 
heaviest yield and most continuous 
any everbearer! A George L. Slate c 
Geneva Experiment Station. Superio 
everbearers. Heavy crop in June ang 
ous harvest all summer and fall. Sup 
Money-maker on roadside stands. 
Husky Virus-Free Plants 
12 for $2.95; 25 for $5.00; 50 for $8.50; 101 


Most Popular 
of All 


Roses! 


4 


3 All-Time Favorite Everblooming Rosé 
3 best colors, richly fragrant. Peace (see 3 


Glory, and pink Picture. Special, on 


English Walnuts 


Survives even coldest 
winters. Grow your own 
English Walnuts, have 
plenty for your family 
and friends, and to sell. 
Famous Carpathians. 
For best crops, plant 
two or more to cross- 
pollinate. 
No. 1, 3-4 ft. trees 
$4.75 each; 2 for $8.95 


Chestnuts, Blight- 
Resistant (Chinese) 
As delicious as good 
old American chestnuts, 
even larger nuts. Hand- 
some and fast-growing 
trees begin to bear in 
2 years. For bumper 
crops, get 2 or more to 
cross-pollinate. 

No. 1, 4 to 5 ft. trees 

$3.95 each; 2 for $7.75 


ITY VARigy 
» 


For every $7.00 in the total of your order 


from this page, select one of the special 
gifts below. For example, if $14 or more, 


select 2; if $21 or more, select 3, etc. 
6 Hardy Amaryllis Bulbs (value $1.35) 
6 President Cannas (value $1.95) 
1 Gold Band Lily (value $1.50) 
2 Large Flowering Phlox (value $1.70) 





yim LORDER | 
\NURSERYMEN| 1969 Garden Guide and 


ONVENIENCE SPEE 





Tall, Giant Rainbow Gladiolus 


All best colors and choice newer 
kinds. A gorgeous array of red, 
rose, pink, salmon, orange, yel- 
low, cream, lavender, white. 
Long-lasting blooms, tall spikes. 
Have a spectacular garden dis- 
play, armfuls for bouquets, 
large 1 to 1% in. bulbs. 


SPECIAL—75 Bulbs $2; 150 Bulbs $3.75 


Giant Camellia Begonias 

Begonias make shady spots bowers 
ty all summer long! Huge bloom: 
in. across in pink, scarlet, yellow 
copper, and white, mixed. Top-si 
142-2 in. across. 10 Bulbs $2.95; 20 | 
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Nursery Catalog FREE 


Over 400 color pictures show shrubs, 
trees, hedges, etc., in garden settings. 
Filled with helpful planting advice. 


KELLY BROS. 
NURSERIES, INC. 
913 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 


In the Fertile 
Genesee Valley 
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Agway’s Dairy Enterprise Service is a 
continuing force in maintaining the prof- 
itability of the Schofield farm. 

Through Agway, Mr. Schofield gets 
sound advice on crop planning, fertiliza- 
tion, feeding, utilization of capital. Ag- 
way complete crop programs and recom- 
mendations are usually followed to the 
letter, including such practices as direct 
seeding of alfalfa, high population in corn 
plantings, chemical weed control, soil 
testing and correct fertilization for the 
desired yield. Corn silage yields typically 
average 20 tons or more. 

Agway buildings and automated 
equipment make it possible to feed, milk 
and bed an average of 75 cows in less 
than three hours a morning. Included in 
these chores is a thorough cleaning of 
400 feet of pipeline and associated 
equipment. 

“Agway’s automatic pipeline cleaner 
saves me a minimum of $750 a year,” 
says Mr. Schofield. “And it has cut our 
already low bacteria count in half.” 

Mr. Schofield had been buying a high- 


Dairyman Robert Schofield farms about 400 acres 
near Westfield, N.Y., in the heart of grape country. 
His registered herd averages 16,000 Ibs. of 3.5 milk, 
makes dairying competitive with grapes on his farm. 


energy Agway feed. Agway’s computer- 
ized Profile report on feed conversion 
showed him that energy levels in his hay 
and silage were better than he’d esti- 
mated and that he could change to a 
lower-energy feed costing $7 less per ton. 
“When you’re feeding 20 tons a month, 
that saving adds up ina hurry. Ina single 
month it more than paid for a whole year 
of Profile reports,” said Mr. Schofield. 

Al Gaus consults with Mr. Schofield 
at least twice a month. “This is great,” 
Mr. Schofield explained. ‘Al knows all 
about the current Agway specials on 
seed, fertilizer, lime and chemicals.” 

If necessary, Al Gaus brings in other 
Agway specialists to cope with difficult 
problems: cows suddenly going off feed 
for no evident reason, or symptoms of 
unusual trouble in corn or alfalfa stands. 

“To sum up,” said Mr. Schofield, 
“through Dairy Enterprise Service, I’ve 
got a business advisor to keep me in- 
formed. Through Al Gaus I have access 
to ideas, knowledge and specialists in 
every phase of farming.” 


Says Bob Schofield: “Our aim is to get this bulk tank 
as full as we can every day. And to get back more for 
our milk than we pay for feed and expenses. Agway’s 
Enterprise Service really helps.” 


‘When land is as expensive as ours, you can’t operate profitably 
with antiquated ideas or equipment. 


Agway’s Dairy Enterprise Service helps keep us up to date.” 


Robert Schofield, Westfield, N.Y. 


Want to know more about Agway 
Enterprise Service? It includes Profile, 
which provides farmers with a wide vari- 
ety of computer-generated management 
reports that not only reveal the month- 
by-month state of the business, but also 
provide alternate routes to any given 
goal. Reports such as Monthly Herd 
Profiles, Group Feeding Profiles, least- 
cost feed formulations and others point 
to more efficient utilization of land, labor 
and capital. 

For the fact-filled story of Enterprise 
Service and what it can do for you, see 
your Agway store manager or represent- 
ative or write to N. E. White, Agway 
Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE SERVICES 


Agway 


Profile Management Services; Feeding Pro- 
grams; Complete Crop Service; Turn-key Build- 
ing/Automation Plans and Construction; Herd 
Health & Sanitation Programs; Members Insur- 
ance Service; Complete Petroleum Service. 


Bulk deliveries of Agway feed are scheduled 90 days 
ahead at known prices. Monthly Profile computer 
readouts cut Bob’s feed cost by $7.00 per ton. That’s 
Agway’s Al Gaus standing on the right. 


These three silos (an Agway-Craine on the left) almost trace 
the growth of this farm. As corn production expanded, so grew 
the herd. Each silo is full of corn silage—enough to feed each 
cow 45 pounds daily for a full year. ‘““There’ll be no need to 
feed green chop next summer,” commented Mr. Schofield. 
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The ZERO CONCORD TWIN-VACUUM PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM 
is a combination of a new, revolutionary milking machine pipeline, 
and the ZERO Completely-Automated Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler. It’s 
for both parlor and stanchion barn. And it’s the first major break- 
through in milking since the introduction of the pulsator in 1902 — 
because it operates by a new, scientific principle . . . TWIN-VACUUM. 


One vacuum milks the cows. The other vacuum moves the milk into 
the bulk tank. 


ZERO’s TWIN-VACUUM Operation Does Away with the Need of Inject- 
ing Air into the Milker Units to Move the Milk, as is necessary with 
conventional milking systems. This provides low, stable vacuum at 
each cow for safe, fast milking. Prevents air agitation and foaming of 
the milk in the pipeline —a cause of rancidity. And keeps contami- 
nating air out of the milk. 


In Addition, the ZERO CONCORD Gives You Automatic, Mechanical 
C.I.P. Cleaning of the Entire System — including bulk tank, milking 
vacuum lines, milk conveying vacuum lines and even the pulsator. 
And as milker units and shells are made of a new, lightweight, trans- 
parent material — you have visual milking and clean-up of the milker 
units for the most up-to-date, good milking care and sanitation. 


You'll Be Pleasantly Surprised at How Much Money You Save — as 
this new kind of milking system, operating by vacuum, does away 
with the milk pump, releaser and other costly items. 


See Your ZERO Dealer — or Mail Coupon — for more detailed informa- 
tion and name of your nearest ZERO Dealer! 


ZERO MFG.CO. 691-CO Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 63090 


© 1968 Zero Mfg. Co. 





GO Zero Concord .... FROM TEAT—TO TANK! 











NOTE — This is how a milking machine infla- 
tion should touch the cow. With stable vacuum, 
it will just massage the teat and will not crawl 
up and choke the teat and injure the udder. 
Healthy cows milk faster— produce larger 
quantities and higher quality milk. 









OPERATES BY A NEW, SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE... TWIN-VACUUM! 


This New, Revolutionary Milking System—Invented by Zero — is 


THE FIRST MAJOR BREAK- THROUGH 
IN MILKING SINCE 1902! 









THE NEW 


Ze Concord 


TWIN-VACUUM PIPELINE 


MILKING SYSTEM 


—WITH COW MONITOR 





@ ANOTHER NEW ZERO INVENTION! 
COW MONITOR! Reports each cow’s 
production and health at each milk- 
ing. Now part of complete ZERO 

* CONCORD Milking System. Mail 

Coupon for full information! 


Zero COMPLETELY- 
AUTOMATED VACUUM 
BULK MILK COOLER 


— is an important unit of the 
complete ZERO CONCORD 


\ Milking System. 


Washes, Rinses and Sanitizes 
Itself Automatically! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
ZERO MFG. CO. 691-CO buncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 63090 


Please send me FREE Brochure containing full information about the new 
ZERO CONCORD Twin-Vacuum Pipeline Milking System with Cow Monitor, 
and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. | am interested in this system for a: 


(] Parlor Q Bulk Tank 

{.] Stanchion barn CL) | am interested in a Dealer Franchise 
PUA ie re Ce SO Sie arutamphctinrs wats oat alee gate pede a oot ap igs Beata en Scare 
Da, yvounave a bulk tank? 7s. eae IRSPAR Gry liven ica 


Wihattmake bulikstanki do: VOUS AVE 2a ite econ e ns Yee Gols Ak oes 


Size of your Herd 


Ce 


Dees cere cree es es ces ee 





Your Equipment and Tools 
Deserve the Best 









ATLANTIC MULTIPLE GARAGE UNITS 


STORAGE FOR 
wHeavy Equipment «Trucks =Work Shops =Buses 


FAST DELIVERY 


QUICK, EASY ASSEMBLY 


so easy you can do it yourself 





A STEEL BUILDING FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR THE NORTHEAST 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
AVAILABLE FOR JANUARY 
OR FEBRUARY. 


CALL OR WRITE TODAY 
r) 


FA ientic Stee! & Whoo Products, Inc. ) 


AVON, N.Y. 14414 
AC 716-926-2560 





you cn SAVE 
Z°/ WHEN YOU BUY DURING STANDARD’S 
SPRING PROMOTION 


SEE YOUR STANDARD DEALER OR 
WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS AND ITEMS 


LEVER & ARCH STALLS 
STANDARD 
a 


STANCHION STALLS 
V STALLS 
fy aes Naledt 
BEL AIR, MARYLAND 


SILO UNLOADERS 
FEED TRUCKS 

FREE STALLS 

WATER BOWLS 

PENS: COW-CALF-BULL 
MILKING PARLORS 
HEATED WATERER 
BARN CLEANER 


GATES 

COMFORT STALLS 

BEEF and HORSE 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD’S complete fine of Dairy, Beef and 
Horse Barn equipment is designed with you in 
mind . . . to lighten your workload .. . to 
develop greater efficiency and production... 
and to assure increased profits. 


SILO UNLOADER COMFORT STALL 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Our customers tell us, 
“We never grew a better tomato” 


They praise its tremendous yields of big smooth 
fruit, its disease resistance and its perfectly delicious 
quality. Harris’ Supersonic is now their first choice 
as the ideal midseason garden tomato. 


ron FREE 1969 CATALOG 


FOR 


84 pages of illustrations and straightforward descrip- 
tions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
17 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


FREE Strawberry Book [ E A K Y T E AT S ? 


~4 Le planting guide of over 28 virus- 
is Be Leaky Teats may spread 


free varieties. Also lists azal- 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor’s Stop- 


eas, asparagus and blueberries. 
A-Leak stops leakers by 











Sad 


SURERSONIC Hybrid Tomato 







BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 
constricting round muscle 


2538-D Ocean City Rd., 

Salisbury, Md. 21801 at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 

years. 

If dealer does not carry, 

send $1.25 for two ounce 

bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 

H.W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 








MEASURING MANAGEMENT 


THE most consistent conclu- 
sion that can be drawn from all 
farm management research is 
that there is a wide range of 
management ability. 

There are many external rea- 
sons why various farmers fare dif- 
ferently on the economic-success 
ladder . . . soils, topography, mar- 
kets, location, family financial re- 
sources; etc. “phese things 
though, can be evaluated quite 
objectively, and with reasonable 
precision. 

Nobody has devised a formal 
formula for measuring a farmer’s 
managerial capacity, but some 
bankers (and other agribusiness- 
men) have developed some intui- 
tive yardsticks for judging the 
“man” in management. Here’s 
what they look for: 


1. The winner has reasonable 
goals for himself and his family; 
he plans ahead on how to move 
toward those targets. His objec- 
tives are fairly well-defined and 
specific . . . rather than just some 
hazy notion of “getting ahead.” 
He’s a man who creates tomor- 
row instead of passively waiting 
for circumstances to determine 
his course. He makes his own 
“breaks,” and takes advantage of 
circumstances by diverting them 
to his advantage. 

The loser, on the other hand, drifts 
with the tide. . . often bemoaning 
the “bad breaks” that have “come my 
way.” His goals are either very small, 
or so vague as to be meaningless... . 
or both. 

2. The “plus” manager cuts 
quickly to the heart of a manage- 
ment problem, and does it on a 
realistic basis .. . with little of 
the ego-protecting emotionalism 
so common to the human race. 
He sees the difference between 
the existing situation and the re- 
sults desired . . . all in terms of 
what action must be taken to 
move toward his long-range 
objective. 

The “minus” manager asks the 
wrong questions . . . and 1s Itkely to 
blame everyone in sight but himself 
for any problem. He makes emotional 
decisions, and often fails to follow 
through on whatever corrective action 
he chose. 


3. The successful farmer de- 
velops keen powers of observa- 
tion . . . extremely important 
when dealing with people and 
biological processes. Before mak- 
ing major decisions he visits the 
farms of others who have made 
similar decisions . . . profiting by 
their successes and failures with- 
out the financial investment of 
“learning the hard way.” 

The less successful farmer looks but 
doesn’t really see... listens, but 
doesn’t really hear. Somehow, he can’t 
get himself out of the way so his mind 
can concentrate on the decision to be 
made, or absorb in depth the facts laid 
out before him. He seldom seeks ad- 
vice, but rather makes decisions from 
a narrow base of observation and in- 
formation. 


4. The man who scores touch- 


downs is able to sort out the big 
decisions from the little ones; he 
gets his priorities lined up profit- 
ably. He has a finely-honed sense 
of timing . . . moving hard on 
the jobs that need doing now. 

The third-stringers often seem to 
have an unerring ability to start 
through the hole in the scrimmage 
line just after it’s been closed up. . . 
in farm terms, to fix fence when they 
should be planting oats, and planting 
oats when they should be planting 
corn. They invest management time 
haphazardly without a hard-headed 
appraisal of the relative importance 
of a range of decisions to be made. 

5. The successful farmer is able 
to forgive himself for failure and 
learn from the experience. He’s 
not married to yesterday’s right 
decisions . . . knows they may be 
wrong tomorrow. He sees a chal- 
lenge in every new day, new 
practice; mew trend)... .<never 
satisfied, always looking for a 
better way. 

The less successful manager flails 
himself with the memory of one failure 
so that the past dominates the present, 
and forecloses the future. He’s sus- 
picious of new ideas because he doesn’t 
know how to make them work out for 
him, and he knows that risk of failure 
always accompanies them. 

6. The good manager takes 
time to manage, has the equip- 
ment and space he needs for pro- 
ductive skull sessions and pencil- 
pushing. He’s thought through a 
lot of possibilities so he can move 
quickly if unusual opportunities 
appear suddenly. 

The poor manager thinks that 
pounding a tractor seat from dawn to 
dusk is the only sign of accomplish- 
ment, and that a farm office is strictly 
for goof-offs. Having done little plan- 
ning, he’s sometimes squeezed into bad 
decisions by unexpected developments. 

7. The ‘“‘plus” manager is able 
to involve his family in business 
and related activities . . . a sign 
that he seeks growth not only in 
himself but in those around him. 
He’s likely to take his hired man 
to some Extension training 
schools and educational tours. 
His own horizons continually 
broaden, and he shares with 
others the inevitable fruits of 
those larger dimensions. 

The “minus” manager, who often 
“works like a dog,” narrowly limits 
his horizons both in activity and in- 
terest. He 1s unable to constructively 
involve his family in the farm busi- 
ness, and looks upon an employee as 
being somehow inferior. . . just a 
piece of equipment that happens to be 
alive. 

8. Finally, the successful man- 
ager has technical competence 
that is being constantly de- 
veloped by further learning. Over 
the long run, he must be honest 
and ethical as well as competent 
if he is to deal with people suc- 
cessfully. 

The less successful manager may 
have the flaw of believing that the end 
justifies the means . . . jeopardizing 
that priceless business asset of confi- 
dence tn integrity. 
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IN THE 


CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


THE 


LINK 
S THE THING 


No one makes a barn cleaner 
like Cornell, and no one makes 
a link, like the one in the Cornell 
Barn Cleaner. This Is Its Heart 
because it is designed and made 
for 3 specific purposes: Efficiency, 
Economy and Dependability. 


The round, short, welded link 
(not riveted) prevents jamming, 
and breakage—sheds urine and 
manure better to prevent corro- 
sion. The Cornell link, together 
with the non-slip double tooth 
drive sprocket; two inch drive 
paddle; exclusive reverse corner 
idlers, and its fully automatic 
Operation give you, the user, the 
best barn cleaner on the market. 


It would pay you to know more 
about the Cornell Barn Cleaner. 
It would pay you to have one 
... Write today for more 
information. 
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(_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [] Cornell Conversion - 
Kit [] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
(_] Have rep call lama [_]| Farmer |_| Student 
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also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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OUR COVER 


These are the barns on the 
Elwood Lawrence farm at Ontario, 
New York. 





WHEN YOU MAKE HAY OR HAYLAGE, 
is Make it Better, Make it Faster 


et 2" MEC Rotary SCYTHE 






Sy Me 
NON-STOP MOWING AND CONDITIONING — 
WON'T PLUG, SKIP, OR STALL! 





@ Non-stop mowing, conditioning in one trip, Machine leaves perfectly 
conditioned, fluffy, fast drying hay that’s ready for pick-up in a few 
hours 

@ No plugging or skipping—in any hay crop 

M@ Picks up, fluffs, reconditions rain-soaked hay ... reduces drying time 
from days to hours 


@ Insures full value from every forage crop you plant because you can 
harvest the full. crop and be sure you're getting full nutritional value 


The 3 season machine that 
Pays For Itself Fast 


Chops and loads green feed or bedding; 
perfectly conditions hay for fast drying 
—even when it's rain-soaked. Handles 
heaviest hybrids with ease. 





MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. D 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 
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EDITORIALS. 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





CUT APRON STRINGS 


Over the past 35 years . . . and especial- 
ly in the last 10 years .. . the role of the 
- federal government in our society has grown 
to gigantic proportions. The Russians have 
collectivized their farms; we Americans 
have collectivized our local responsibilities. 

In the light of this development, it is es- 
pecially gratifying to see the Farm Credit 
Service buck the trend and become sole 
owner of a $12 billion credit resource. As 
of 1969 the government-owned capital in 
the System has been entirely retired .. . 
a tremendous accomplishment when you 
consider that there was a federal investment 
of $638 million in the Farm Credit System 
in 1939. 

Capital has become the most important 
input of modern agriculture, and farmers 
are fortunate to have an organization that 
does so well at meeting their credit needs. 
A ready supply of credit has enabled farm- 
ers to substitute capital for labor on a mas- 
sive scale . . . releasing workers to staff an 
industrial complex’ that . . . together with 
agriculture’s efficiency . . . creates in these 
United States the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

Here is an example of government en- 
couragement that did not become perman- 
ent dependence. Congratulations to all in- 
volved! 


INSTANT OBSOLESCENCE 


Seasonal workers from the South have 
traveled to the Northeast for many years 
to work at harvesting crops . . . primarily 
fruits and vegetables. In recent years, gov- 
ernmental regulatory pressure on growers 
hiring seasonal workers has grown by leaps 
and bounds. 

Farmers have tried to respond to this 
pressure in order to continue hiring seasonal 
labor, but bureaucratic insulation from eco- 
nomic reality has reached a high point in 
New York State. Growers invest thousands 
of dollars to make housing for seasonal la- 
bor comply with State Health Department 
regulations one year; the next year it be- 
comes obsolete because regulations are 
changed. Lenders are notably reluctant to 
advance capital for that kind of project! 

For instance, housing complied one year 
if it had a ceiling height of 6.5 feet . . . but 
the next year it had to be 7 feet. Talk 
about raising the roof! Square feet required 
per person changes abruptly, as does the 
number of wells per sink in kitchen areas, 
type of toilet, etc., etc. 

One Health Department representative 
at a recent meeting was asked whether sea- 
sonal labor could be housed at a nearby 
State Park public cabin area... and was 
informed that they could not because these 
cabins would not meet specifications! Ive 
been in the home of many a fruit and 
vegetable grower that wouldn’t meet those 
specifications, either. ; 

Aren’t farmers .. . also a minority group 

. entitled to some protection from arbi- 
trary regulations that can render facilities 
obsolete overnight by requiring major re- 
building for compliance? 

Shouldn’t public hearings be held before 
major changes are made in regulations... 
as a legitimate part of the democratic pro- 
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cess? And wouldn’t an appeal board short 
of litigation be a reasonable component of 
of that same process? 

Shouldn’t the State Health Department, 
in all justice, accept the creation of an Ad- 
visory Board on seasonal labor housing that 
would include some farmers? 

Have the people pressuring farmers ever 
peered deep into their own souls and found 
that they may be unloading on farmers a 
collective guilt complex in a way that isn’t 
costly to ‘“‘the unloaders?” Are they ready 
to face up to their own responsibilities in- 
herent in the shifting of seasonal labor 
housing to the cities, towns, and villages of 
the Northeast if on-the-farm housing is 
closed? 

Have the folks pushing the “big, bad 
farmer’ ever asked the seasonal laborer 
whether he wants to see the labor camps 
closed? Is a ‘“‘valiant blow for the under- 
privileged” really being struck by making 
it unrealistically difficult for farmers to offer 
him gainful employment? 

Do those who write all the bitter “people- 
are-more-important-than-capital”’ letters 
consider that improvement in material well- 
being ... including that of the seasonal 
laborer . . . stems from the very economic 
processes they tend to deride? 

To be grabbed in the heart is commen- 
dable as a beginning .. . but it proves con- 
structive in the long run only when coupled 
to a thorough acquaintance with at least 
most of the pertinent facts. To be impul- 
sively concerned about living conditions less 
than the best is understandably American 
... but to approach a situation with con- 
cern for everyone involved is undeniably 
right. 


THE FAT’S IN THE FIRE 


It’s comforting to visit with others who 
have similar problems . . . sort of sharing 
the burdens of the world, and learning that 
others are fallible, too. 

American dairymen have worried for 
years about a surplus of butterfat, and have 
agonized over the significance of that sur- 
plus in terms of DHIA programs, breed im- 
provement guidelines, and dairy marketing. 
Their colleagues in Europe are also wor- 
ried, because the Common Market coun- 
tries have a monstrous surplus of butter... 
500,000 tons! This mountain of butterfat 
has forced European announcement of an 
“internal tax”? designed to keep out com- 
peting fat in the form of American soybean 
oil. 

Actually, there is a worldwide surplus of 
butterfat ... and there has been for some 
time. Today’s European butterfat crunch 
is another reminder of the need to come to 
grips with the situation more realistically 
than has been the case in the past. 

Is it realistic to think that the 1968 level 
of spending on dairy product research in 
the U.S. . . . only .1 percent of industry 
sales . . . is adequate? 

Are dairymen who refuse any responsi- 
bility for dairy product research and pro- 
motion taking a realistic look at the fact 
that vegetable fat sells for roughly one- 
fourth the price of milk fat? 

Has the dairy industry realistically .. . 
and fully . . . exploited the opportunities 
implied by the fact that U.S. per capita 


consumption of fluid-nonfat and low-fat 





milk rose 11 percent between 1966 and 
1967 .. . while nearly every other product 
category declined? 

Is it realistic for dairymen . . . sensitive 
to the scars from futile battles of the past 
... to fight products containing a mixture 
of butterfat and oleo, such as “‘Butterine?” 

Have all the dairy breed organizations 
really come to grips with the long-run im- 
plications of the long-continued surplus of 
butterfat? 

Is it realistic for dairymen to passively sit 
back and enjoy their temporary prosperity 
... blissfully thinking some basic problems 
will just fade away? Uncle Sam had in the 
neighborhood of 80,000 tons of butter on 
hand during 1968... way below the 
500,000 tons that Charlie DeGaulle and his 
neighbors had squirreled away, but still 
enough to deserve thoughtful consideration! 








LAND GRAB 


In a number of places in the Northeast, 
the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers is de- 
veloping .. . or has developed . . . econom- 
ic feasibility studies for dams. One of the 
areas recently involved was the Genesee 
River, with a dam proposed at Portageville, 
New York. It now appears that vigorous 
local opposition has shot this proposal 
down. 

If you want to know how to go about 
analyzing one of the Corps’ feasibility re- 
ports in a scientific fashion, send to the De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York 14850, 
and ask for a copy of “Critique of the Eco- 
nomic Justification for the Genesee River 
Project at Portageville, New York”. . . it’s 
A.E. Res. *264. Authors are L. W. Libby 
and R. J. Kalter. 

The report raises questions about the ap- 
propriateness of the discount rate used in 
calculations by the Corps (3.25 percent) . .. 
and also questions the “time horizon”’ of 
100 years over which to spread the cost. 
Both these figures are extremely important 
in calculating the benefit-cost (B/C) ratio 
used to determine the feasibility of such 
projects. 

When it comes to creating lakes, suppose 
we should re-define BC as Before Corps, 
and AD as After Dam? 


HOOKER 


From time immemorial, up to a few 
years ago, most farmers sought ways to 
legitimately lower their tax-reportable in- 
comes. Then along came Social Security 
for farmers...with the benefits directly 
proportioned to the reported income. Older 
farmers close to retirement then became 
intensely interested in ways to legitimately 
increase taxable income, at least up to the 
maximum reportable for Social Security 
purposes. 

When it comes to limiting payments to 
farmers by federal farm programs, perhaps 
the same principle could be used. Why not 
limit government payments to farmers to 
some percentage of net farm income re- 
ported for income tax purposes? For 
example, if 20 percent were chosen as the 
figure... and $10,000 was the taxable in- 
come reported...then $2000 would be 
the ceiling for farm program payments to 
that farmer. The higher the taxable income, 
the higher the ceiling, and vice versa. 

This would eliminate from the ranks of 
eligibility the tax-loss farmers who_ use 
farming losses for offsetting income from 
other sources. And it would provide a flex- 
ible ceiling geared to the size of the farm 
operation, preferable to a one-figure max- 
imum that really wouldn’t fit any situation 
perfectly. 
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Your first thought is that Chevy is a good-looking pickup. 


Hobby hauler? Sure. Chevy is 
great for hauling most any- 
thing you collect. 

The point is: A Chevy 
pickup is one versatile vehi- 
cle. More practical than a 
second car. Game for any- 
thing you are. 

Whatever you do, you’ll do 
itin style. Smart looking style. 
And functionally smart. Up 


Work rack 


front, the sleek aluminum 
grille resists rust. In back, 
Longhorn models have a big 
8%2-foot box. Ideal for large 
Campers. Or cargoes. 

No matter what you haul, 
Chevy will take it easy. On 
cargo. And you. Coil springs 
cushion the bumps. Plush 
foam seats cushion you. 

Underneath it all, a Chevy 
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Second car 


is tough. Double-tough in cab 
and body construction. Under 
the hood, there’s power 
aplenty. Six or V8. 

Want more? Like: power 
steering or bucket seats? 
Name it. Your Chevrolet 
dealer can get it. See him 
for just what you want... . 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


Hobby hauler 


Chevrolet is more truck 
..day in, day out, day off! 





A FRESH START 


by Bob Cudworth 


“MAYBE dairy farmers ought 
to sell off their herds occasionally 
and start over. Maybe they get 
in a rut, and their herd perfor- 
mance suffers as a result.” 

Virgil Briggs, Deposit, New 
York, feels he had the advantage 
of a fresh start because his father 
had sold the milking herd in 
Looe and "kept 36 heiters, his 
was four years before Virgil 
bought the farm from his father. 


Top Herd 


In the five years he has oper- 
ated the farm, Virgil has built 
the herd production to an aver- 
age of 19,453 pounds of milk and 
734 pounds of fat on 52 cows. 
dhiswis one: of the: top-DHIA 
records in New York State for the 
year ending April, 1968. It is also 
S90 pounds of milk and 14 
pounds of fat over the previous 
year’s production average. 

With production like that, he 
evidently is doing a lot of things 
right. Among the management 
practices he feels most important 
are: heavy feeding so cows are 
never hungry, watching cows 
carefully so he can detect disor- 
ders, not rushing the milking pro- 
cedure, and culling heavily. 


Constructioneer 


Virgil was born and raised on | 


this farm. He’s actually one of 
the 5th generation of Briggs to 
live here. But after his boyhood 
years, he spent time in Army ser- 
vice and was in the construction 
business for 15 years. 

When he bought the farm 
from his father in 1963, Virgil 
put some of that construction 
knowledge to work by clearing 
out stone fences and hedgerows, 
draining off wet ground. ‘‘We’ve 
tripled the usable land on this 
200-acre farm to where it could 


The operation and maintenance of 
equipment comes easily to Virgil Briggs, 
who returned to the farm after spend- 
ing 15 years in the construction 
business. 











handle 100 milkers. For example, 
we have put in 10,000 feet of di- 
version ditches to improve our 
drainage conditions.” 

Virgil feels his father made a 
wise move in selling off his herd 
in 1959 and starting over with 
36 heifers. He feels dairymen 
hurt themselves many times by 


keeping cows in the herd that 
“might” do better another year. 


Culls Hard 


“My first-calf heifers are the 
first to go. If they aren’t going to 
produce 500 pounds of fat the 
first year, then out they go.)-.. 
maybe in the first or second 
month. ‘There’s no point in keep- 
ing a heifer around just because 
she’s good type . . . because too 
many times that second year is 
no better than the first. 

“It’s hard to say what the av- 
erage age of my herd is because 
there is a wide range. Some are 
first-calf heifers, while others are 
as old vas Al years, © 

Virgil’s wife, Ruth, points out 
that he watches the condition of 








If you think 


they dont make them 
this tough any 








his cows closely. He doesn’t hit 
them, mistreat them or rush 
them at milking time. He’s quiet 
and relaxed around them. Herd 
health is good with very little 


trouble from milk fever, mastitis, 


or other problems. 
He takes two hours to milk the 
92-cow herd, using three milker 


set up to save us labor, yet per- 
mits close attention for manage: 


milk a year.” 






ucers just can’t get enough feed, 
ut he feeds often in order to get 
nod utilization. 

| Heo ead feeds and makes 
especially sure his cows are in 
y0d shape at freshening. He 


J.kes to have his cows dry for 30 
Bo 45 days .. 
Heed longer . . 
units. The stanchion barn is®™ 
equipped with a pipeline which |g. 
empties into a 1,000-gallon tank. y 
WVirerlscommentss. 1° feel our @ 
stanchion barn with pipeline is |g 


. doesn’t feel they 
. but he leaves dry 
ows with the milking herd and 
es that they all get the same 
pughage. 

Virgil uses a controlled feeding 
ystem, keeping cows in the barn 


12 hours a day, and doesn’t de- 
‘pend on pasture. He feeds corn 
ment purposes so that we can 
produce over a million pounds of |¢ 


lage, greenchop or haylage 
wice a day the year around. 


| He prefers using corn silage at 


As far as feeding is concerned, J@ne feeding, and haylage (44-50 


Virgil feels that his heavy pro- 
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"percent moisture) at the other, 


because he feels the cows like the 
variety ... and from a nutrient 
standpoint the silage is heavy on 
energy and the haylage on pro- 
tein. He gets three cuttings yearly 
from his alfalfa-timothy mixture, 
and started some birdsfoot and 
trefoil in 1968. 


More Haylage 


His future plans are to go to 
more haylage on his first crop 
from the meadows in order to 
get around wet weather. 

The grain ration . . . corn and 
soybeans mixed with a 30 percent 
supplement . . . makes up into a 
20 percent protein feed. ‘Top pro- 
ducers get 30 to 32 pounds of 
grain daily. 

Cows have been bred §artifi- 








cially at the Briggs farm for more 
than 20 years. Virgil believes in 
giving his heifers a fast growing 
start and breeding them young. 
Many of them freshen at 22-23 
months of age. 

The Briggs family put in all 
of the crops themselves, includ- 
ing 55 acres of corn. They have 
a full line of machinery and be- 
lieve in a preventive maintenance 
program to keep it in top run- 
ning shape. The machinery 1s all 
put under cover in the fall. 

‘This is strictly a family farm 
operation, but we don’t feel we 
are ‘tied down’ unnecessarily. We 
go dancing every Saturday night, 
we ride horses for a hobby, and 
when we want extra time off... 
there are neighbors who can and 





F 135 is a tougher tractor than the 3-plow model we made fifteen, or ten, or 

ve years ago. Sure, you still see a lot of 35’s working away and they probably will 
years. We know how good the MF 35 was, so we had to make the 135 better. 
ugher. Today you get a more rugged tractor. A more efficient power plant. 

rol center and seat that is more comfortable for you. 


n buy the MF 135 with a lot of options. Flat top fenders, power steering, 

ower, independent pto, MF Pressure Control and more. It’s your choice. Just 
ber that under the sleek, beautiful exterior is a tough, hard-working tractor that 
armers use than any other in the world. Just like the old 35, the MF 135 is the 

s best selling tractor. And you don’t get there by being soft. See your MF Dealer. 


assey-Ferguson 3% [he Challengers 


‘guson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 














will handle our milking for us.” 

Being away for 15 years has 
proven to him the family farm is 
a pretty good place to live! 


SYNTHETIC BEDDING 


With the trend toward in- 
creased confinement and increas- 
ing herd size, many dairy farm- 
ers face rising bedding costs. New 
synthetic bedding materials may 
help keep costs down. 

A ton of straw costs about as 
much as a ton of hay, says Cal- 
vin Cramer, University of Wis- 
consin specialist in agricultural 
engineering. 

Synthetic bedding materials 
are replacing large amounts of 
straw, corn stalks and sawdust 
for some farmers. These new bed- 
ding materials include a poured- 
in-place synthetic resin mat and 
rubber mats. 

Rubber mats are laid on the 
concrete cow stall platform and 
held in place mechanically. The 
mats require trimming and _ fit- 
ting, and they can present a sani- 
tation problem. 

Synthetic resin mats are laid 
in two layers. The first layer 1s 
a hard resin about '-inch thick. 
This layer acts as a filler for the 
concrete surface and it provides 
insulation between the concrete 
and the cow. 

A second layer of resin % to 
'4-inch thick is applied to the 
base. This top layer resembles 
rubber and forms a soft, smooth 
surface. Since the resin for both 
layers is applied as a liquid, trim- 
ming or fitting is eliminated, and 
a tight seal is produced over the 
entire stall surface. 

Two pounds of sawdust per 
stall keeps cows clean in tie stalls 
with properly-adjusted cow train- _ 
ers. If there is no bedding and the 
surface is wet, the resin may be 
slippery. 


No Buildup 


Unlike the rubber mats, the 
resin mats present few sanitation 
problems. The sealed mat does ° 
not allow a buildup of contami- 
nating materials under it. 

These new synthetic resin mats 
are not yet commercially avail- 
able. More developmental work 
will be done before they are sold 
to farmers. 

The anticipated cost of resin 
mats is about the same as for 
rubber mats . . . $1.25 per square 
foot. Since a six foot by four foot 
cow stall has 24 square feet, this 
is a cost of about $30 per stall. 

This cost of $30 per cow makes 
the resin mat competitive with 
straw. Cramer says that each cow 
requires from one-half to one ton 
of straw for 240 days. Synthetic 
bedding materials reduce the 
amount of straw needed by about 
two-thirds. If straw costs $20 per 
ton, saved bedding costs from 
just a few years would pay for the 
mats. 

If annual alfalfa becomes popu- 
lar and oats are eliminated as a 
cover crop, more farmers will 
probably consider using synthetic 
bedding materials, says Cramer. 
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Quack rhizomeire toug 


That's why youneed 
two AAtrex sprays to eradicate this perennial grass. 





sod 2 i pais Fy —_ ; ey oes 


Broadcast your first AAtrex spray one to three weeks before spring Eradication of a severe infestation of quackgrass requires a total of 5 lbs. per acre of 
plowing fields going into corn. Use 2\% lbs. per acre. AAtrex. But control can still return you $4-5 for each $1 invested. 














" 
os 
; Your second broadcast application of 
s ae 21% lbs. per acre can be made 
ee es : while planting or soon after corn is in, 
but before weeds are 114” high. 

. 3 
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i 

a 
The split application of AAtrex also gives you control of most annual broadleaf and grassy weeds 
in corn. All it needs is rainfall to take it into the soil. 





ee 


Quackgrass rhizomes are vigorous underground stems that store food reserves and produce new plants. The first AAtrex spray is needed to start killing the rhizomes early. 4 AAtrex is the new brand name for atrazine. Just ask 
Then the second spray gets any regrowth that may come on later. for AAtrex.™ 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, N. Y. 10502. AAtrex by Geigy 
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Personal Farm Experience 





or. GHOPPER 


Carlos Page, who farms near 
Leroy, New York, bought a self- 
propelled field chopper in 1968. 
It has three heads... one chop- 
ping three rows of corn, another 
that snaps and chops ears from 
three rows of corn, and a pickup 
head for hay-crop silage. 

He puts corn silage into two 
concrete-stave tubs...a 2455, 
and a 16X55. Haylage goes into 
a 25x65 Harvestore, and high- 
moisture ground ear corn into a 
20 X 60 of the same brand. Gen- 
erally, he figures ear corn from 
around | to 1.5 acres per foot of 
silo...so he puts from 60 to 100 
acres of corn up as high-moisture 
ear corn. In 1968, he grew 200 
acres of corn, with about half 
going into the silos for silage. 

He feeds a blend of haylage 
and corn silage... about 50-50. 
by volume (but not by weight, 
as corn silage is heavier per unit 
volume). 

There are 140 free stalls in the 
Page barn...and the milking 
herd numbers 120, growing to- 
ward 140. Liquids and manure 
from the milking parlor, milk- 
house, feeding area, and holding 
area go into a 90,000-gallon con- 
crete tank from which they’re 
pumped into a tank spreader. 
During inclement weather, ma- 
nure from the free stall area also 
goes to the tank, but otherwise 
it’s pushed off a ramp each day 
into a spreader. 

The tank cost $7600 to build 
... including labor costs (entire 
job was done by a contractor). 
There are two openings over the 


tank, each measuring two feet a 
wide and sixty-six inches, long. | 


—GLC. 


GOOD CORN 


Good crop yields, and good 
cow yields, are created on the 
farm of Donald Short of Canajo- 
harie, New York, by providing 
both cows and crop lots of raw 
material to rearrange. 

For instance, one field of corn 
posted a yield of 170 bushels of 
corn per acre in an Official test. 
To feed the crop, Donald had a 
mixture of Atrazine (2 pounds 
per acre) and liquid nitrogen (70 
pounds of N per acre) custom-ap- 
plied just before the last harrow- 
ing ahead of planting. He follow- 
ed up with 250 pounds of 10-20- 
20 in, the planter -. . and then 
came in with another 50 pounds 
per acre of N sidedressed at the 
same time he cultivated in July. 

He shoots for a plant popula- 
tion of 26,000 to 30,000 per acre 
at harvest time .. . found that 
35,000 was too high for the rela- 
tively-dry summer in his area in 
1968. As a DeKalb seed salesman, 
Don understandably grows only 
one brand of corn. . . and reports 
that XL306 is one of the better- 
performing varieties at his farm. 

The corn is used to make silage 
and grain for the eighty head of 
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dairy cattle (40 cows). The Shorts 
have their own grinder-mixer... 
and use ear corn to make up % 
of the grain ration. Hay is also 
fed liberally, and all fed to the 
herd is heat-dried on a batch 
drier. 

The cows respond by posting 
a DHIC herd average of 17,000 
pounds of milk, 590 of fat. A 600- 
gallon Zero bulk tank teams up 
with a dumping station to make 
milk transfer easy from the stan- 
chion barn. 

Sons Bob and Bill both show 
great interest in dairying .. . Bill 
recently placed second in nation- 
al 4-H dairy cattle judging com- 
petition at Columbus, Ohio. 

— GLC. 


NO EXPANSION 


Many dairymen are thinking 
about building a free stall barn 
in order to expand the size of 
business, but Paul Almeter of 
Almond, New | 
York went to #& 
free stalls two 
years ago with- 
out increasing 
the present size 
of 50 milkers. 
Perhaps his de- 
cision was made 
simpler by the 
tact-tbainhe 
doesn’t have to 
start from scratch, and therefore 
the needed investment was some- 
what less. He built a milking 





Paul Almeter 


TIRELESS 


Howard McIntyre of Perry 
(Wyoming County), New York, 
makes full use of the help of 
Reddy Kilowatt in his free stall 
barn (76 stalls). From the com- 
pletely-mechanized. silage han- 
dling to the mercury arc lamps 
that turn on automatically at 
dusk, electric power carries the 
ball. 

There is very little hay fed at 
Macsfarm ... with almost all the 
roughage coming from two 


parlor and an addition to the 
barn measuring 16’ X48’. 

Paul’s herd management dif- 
fers quite a bit from that of 
many dairymen. For one thing, 
he grows no corn. 

‘Our elevation is too high to 
grow good corn,” he says. “I sold 
my hay baler 15 years ago, partly 
because I am bothered with hay 
fever. Our meadows are mostly 
birdsfoot trefoil, with some fields 
as old as 15 years. 

“The crop goes into three silos, 
each 16’ X48’, and we fill some 
twice a year from the second 
cutting. 

“Grass silage is the only rough- 
age they get, and my experience 
has been that the cows milk bet- 
ter than they do on corn silage. 
The birdsfoot is direct cut... no 
wilting or preservative.” 

Mr. Almeter buys all replace- 
ments. “I have a neighbor who is 
a cattle dealer. I have known him 
for years, and am confident he 
wouldn’t sell me a poor animal. 
In fact, I replace about 6 a year, 
which is considerably below 
average. We have one cow that’s 
15 years old.” 

Another place where manage- 
ment is interesting concerns grain 
feeding. “We grow some oats,” 
Paul commented, ‘‘and we buy 
around 100 tons of ear corn a 
year. The oats and corn-on-cob 
are ground, and this is the grain 
they get. We do not buy any 
high protein supplement. 

Of course, the protein content 
of the birdsfoot may be higher 
than the roughage on many 
farms. Anyway, production is 
eminently satisfactory. 

The cows are on pasture, and 
get no other roughage for about 
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20X60 sealed-storage silos, and 
high-moisture grain corn from a 
20x 30. Any desired blend of 
these three ingredients can be put 
together on their way to the feed 
bunk. 

One other interesting item in 
Reddy Kilowatt’s performance 
at this farm is the intercom setup 
between house and barn, with the 
sounds carried over the existing 
eleciricGawines-... .smormecc, 10 
string additional wires. 








a month. “We put some com- 
mercial fertilizer on meadows 
after the first cutting,” said Paul. 
‘“And we probably should do 
more.” 

More and more I am con- 
vinced that good farmers follow 
practices that work under their 
conditions. I was especially in- 
terested to find a man who is 
content with the size of business 
he has. 

Mr. Almeter has one hired 
man. The children include three 
girls and a boy .. . but the boy 
is the youngest (9 years) and isn’t 
yet ready to do a lot of farm 
WOlKessele dG, 


FAMILY FARMS 


The Collins family of Blossvale 
(Oneida County), New York, 
now operate what were 12 separ- 
ate farms 30 years ago. Clifton 
Collins has encouraged four sons 
to set up two farm partnerships. 
Sons Calvin and Roger have one 
96-cow setup; Raymond and 
Floyd a farm carrying a herd of 
about the same size. . . and Clif- 
ton is a partner in both farm op- 
erations. The Collins’ have al- 
ways had registered Holsteins, 
and have stimulated family inter- 
est by showing animals at local 
fairs. 

‘The sons were involved in 4-H 
and FFA programs during their 
earlier years, and each began sell- 
ing milk in his own name (from 
his own cattle) while still in 
school. Clifton has consciously 
delegated responsibility . . . and 
authority . . . so that his sons 
would have a feeling of being a 
part of the management team. 
Three of the boys received Em- 
pire Farmer Awards, and one the 
American Farmer Award... . all 
four have attended the National 
FFA Convention at Kansas City. 

The sons have been able to 
take some time off over the years, 
too... so that their noses weren’t 
continually to the grindstone. 
Major decisions are talked over 
.carefully; no partner can commit 
the partnership to an expendi- 
ture of more than $300 on his 
own. 

An interesting sidelight here 
is that Roger and Calvin have 
both taken a course in artificial 
insemination . . . and therefore 
do their own AI work with both 
herds. Frozen semen is bought in 
ampules, or it’s collected from 
herd bulls on the Collins farms 
and processed for later use by 
custom operator doing this work. 
The Collins have their own 
liquid nitrogen container for 
holding frozen semen, and are 
able to obtain nitrogen refills 
without difficulty. 

Here’s a farm family that has 
done unusually well at the some- 
times difficult job of involving 
sons in the business. As a neces- 
sary part of doing this, the Col- 
lins have done what is so typical 
of farming all over the country 

. combined what were onc? 
many family farms into busi- 
nesses with the size required to 
meet the competition of today’s 
conditions. — G. Conklin 
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TRACTOR CABS 


by Wes Thomas 


ONCE considered an unneces- 
sary luxury, cabs are now coming 
into widespread use. They help 
increase the efficiency and pro- 
ductivity of the operator while 
reducing hazards to comfort and 
to health. Often, they enable a 
farmer who is elderly or in poor 
health to continue farming. 

If you are considering a cab for 
your tractor or self-propelled 
combine, you’ll find a bewilder- 
ing array available. Here’s a dis- 
cussion of the various types, with 
specific features to look for, or to 
avoid, in picking one for your 
particular needs: 


Canvas Cabs 


For cold-weather operation, 
waste heat from the engine is 
adequate to help warm the oper- 
ator if he is at least partially pro- 
tected or shielded. Thus, a trans- 
parent windshield combined 
with a canvas side shield which 
extends forward along the engine 
to trap the necessary heat helps 
reduce the discomfort of cold 
weather. For more complete pro- 
tection, a top and rear portion 
can be added. 

These cabs, which are relative- 
ly inexpensive in first cost, are 
available from several manufac- 
turers for almost all models and 
makes of tractors. Here are the 
important selection points: 


Fit... Some cab manufactur- 
ers tailor each cab for an indivi- 
dual make and model tractor. 
Others, to cut costs, may use one 
unit for a variety of tractors. 
When you install one of the 
second type, you may have prob- 
lems of fit around lights, belt pul- 
leys, or other optional-equipment 
items. 

Either type will probably keep 
you warm in cold weather. Your 
choice depends primarily upon 
the importance to you of appear- 
ance, and the possibility of catch- 
ing or tearing poorly-fitted 
canvas. 

Heat Control... Heat to the 
Operator is normally controlled 
by the portion of the engine sides 
covered by the canvas panels. 
Thus, the canvas side panels 
should have snaps or catches that 
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permit opening them on warm 
days. 

Clearance... You have to be 
able to control the tractor effec- 
tively with the cab installed. So 
check for clearance around steer- 
ing wheel, gear shift lever, hy- 
draulic control levers, and other 
necessary control devices. 

You'll probably want to stand 
occasionally. If the cab has a top, 
be sure there’s enough head 
room. And be sure to check for 
adequate clearance for getting on 
and off the tractor. 

Installation and Removal .. « 
You'll need to remove the canvas 
cab in the spring, store it for the 
summer, and reinstall it in the 
fall. The ease or difficulty of 
these tasks should also be 
checked. 

Safety Warning . . . Since the 
air blast from the tractor engine 
fan is blown back around the op- 
erator, there must be no leaks in 
the portion of the engine exhaust 
system inside the hood. Other- 
wise, exhaust fumes endanger the 
operator. 


Metal Cabs 

These completely-enclosed cabs 
are designed for both summer 
and winter protection. For winter 
use, the cab is closed and heated 
by the engine. For summer use, 
the top serves as a sunshade, and 
the side panels and windows are 
opened or removed. Here are im- 
portant selection points: 

Structural Rigidity ... Al- 
though excess weight is undesir- 
able, it should not be eliminated 
at the expense of structural stiff- 
ness. A flimsy structure cannot 
meet any of the following re- 
quirements. 

Mounting .. . Ideally, the cab 
should be attached to the tractor 
at only three points. Any addi- 
tional anchor points increase the 
twisting action which is applied 
to the cab by the “give” of the 
tractor when operating on rough 
ground. Some sort of vibration 
pad should be used between the 
tractor and the cab at each 
mounting point. 

Access . . . Even when “but- 
toned-up”’ for winter use, the cab 
should permit easy entrance and 
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exit. If the tractor has no rear 


hitch, the cab door is usually at 
the rear. On some tractors with a 
rear hitch a front door located 
between the tractor wheel and 
the engine housing is required. 

Clearance ... Just as with the 
canvas cab, check for’ adequate 
clearance around all the neces- 
sary tractor controls. In addition, 
none of the parts of the cab 
should prevent full travel of the 
controls. 

Standing Room . . . Adequate 
clearance is necessary here, unless 
the top is hinged so that it can 
be opened easily. 

Visibility . . . It’s important to 
be able to see in all the required 
directions. In addition to the nor- 
mal straightahead view, remem- 
ber that you’ll often need to see 
to the side, rear, and almost 
straight down. 

Glare ... Additional glass area 
often increases glare and eye- 
strain, as well as visibility. Fea- 
tures which overcome glare in- 
clude tinted glass, dark surface 
on the cab floor, dull finish on 
interior walls, and tilted glass. 
Glass that tilts outward at the 
top also accumulates less dust 
and dirt. 

Noise Control . . . A poorly- 
designed metal cab produces 
about the same effect as a bass 
drum. The metal panels act as 
sounding boards that magnify 
the noise and vibration of the en- 
gine. Therefore, adequate support 
of all sheet metal panels, and 
liberal use of sound-deadening 
insulation on the inside walls are 
essential. 

Mounted Equipment... 
Check for possible interference 
with installation and operation 
of any equipment that you plan 
to mount on the tractor. Most 
cabs are available in versions that 
permit operation of rear hitch- 
mounted implements, but such 
items as manure loaders and corn 
pickers should be checked care- 


fully. Visibility, access, and work 


space must also be available. 


Removable Panels . . . For 
hot-weather use, you’ll need to be 
able to remove all the windows 
and side panels, leaving only the 
framework and roof for shade. 
However, be sure they include 
adequate sealing arrangements to 
prevent drafts and heat loss when 
they are installed for cold- 
weather operation. 


Air-Conditioned Cabs 


In this most-advanced version 
of protective cab, the air is con- 
trolled to provide a comfortable 
temperature and to remove dust. 

In some cases, such cabs are 
available only from the original 
manufacturer of the tractor or 
combine. In others, you may find 
independent manufacturers who 
can meet your needs. 

In general, the requirements 
for regular metal cabs apply also 
to the air-conditioned versions. 
There is one major exception .. . 
removable panels and roof. In 
an air-conditioned cab, these fea- 
tures aren’t needed, and they can 
even contribute to poor perfor- 
mance. 

Since comfort of the human 
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body depends on temperature, 
humidity, air movement, and 
freedom from dust or dirt in the 
air, an effective air-conditioning 
system must control all these 
items. 

Heating ... A relatively-sim- 
ple automotive-type heater will 
maintain the recommended tem- 
perature of 60 to 70 F. Warm air 
should enter the cab near the 
floor, to provide good circulation. 

To prevent fogging and icing 
of the glass, you’ll need some sort 
of a defrosting arrangement simi- 
lar to that used in automobiles. 
Remember, though, you need to 
see through side and rear win- 
dows, in addition to the wind- 
shield. 

Heating system capacity 
should be adequate to raise the 
cab space to the desired level in 
10 to 15 minutes from a cold 
start. 

Cooling . . . For hot-weather 
operation, you’ll need to hold cab 
temperature to 10 to 15 F below 
outside air temperature. Because 
of the heating effect of the sun, 
the cooling system actually has 
to lower the temperature in the 
cab by 40 to 50 F. In many cases, 
this requires refrigeration capa- 
city of 2 to 2% tons. 

Humidity control is obtained 
as a by-product of temperature 
control. When warm, moist air 
circulates over the cooling coils, 
the excess water vapor condenses 
to a liquid and drains away. 

Pressurization . . . This is es- 
sential for operation in dusty or 
dirty conditions. Otherwise, the 
cab becomes a dust trap. Pressuri- 
zation produces outward flow of 
air through any small leaks in the 
cab. Thus dust and dirt cannot 
enter. 

The outside air intake for the 
pressurizing blower must be 
equipped with either an oil-bath 
or dry-type air cleaner. The in- 
take should also be located so 
that it will be least affected by 
swirling currents of air and dust 
during normal operation. 

Ventilation ... Air in the cab 
should have just enough move- 
ment to provide uniform condi- 
tions throughout the cab, but it 
should not be enough to create 
drafts. 

The ventilating system should 
provide at least 10 cubic feet of 
fresh air per minute. Smoking 
raises the requirement by 6 or 7 
cubic feet per minute. To pro- 
vide adequate air movement, the 
total flow of (fresh and recircu- 
lated) air should be 300 to 600 
cubic feet per minute. 

The outlet for ventilating and 
cooling air should be located rela- 
tively high in the cab. 

Components . . ., The mechan- 
ical equipment needed is similar 
to that used for automotive air 
conditioning. Included are an en- 
gine-driven compressor, a con- 
denser to cool the refrigerant, an 
evaporator or cooling unit in the 
cab, plus the necessary piping 
and controls. 

Any components that must be 
mounted in the cab should be 
located to avoid interference with 
entrance or exit, or with access 
to any necessary tractor controls. 
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A. A. Achievement Award Winners 
by Isa M. Liddell 


ONCE AGAIN the months 
have rolled around, and it is time 
to tell you something about the 
American Agriculturist Founda- 
tion Award Program and the 
winners. 

This program was first set up 
in 1945 for boys in vocational 
agriculture, and two years later 
the girls in vocational homemak- 
ing were included. The idea back 
of the Awards is to focus atten- 
tion on the importance of train- 
ing for leadership, to emphasize 
progress already made, and to 
encourage the young folks to set 
their sights high. 


Something Added ~ 


The year 1967-68 found some- 
thing extra added to the project. 
In addition to Awards to partici- 
pating schools, a Boy and Girl-of- 
the-Year were chosen from 
among the participating schools 
in the Northeast. Cheryl Schoen- 
feldt, North East (Pennsylvania) 
High School, and Frank Graves, 
Mexico (New York) Academy 
and Central School, were the re- 
cipients. Each received $200 
toward continued education. 

These special awards are con- 
tinuing for the year 1968-69. 

Many other boys and girls had 
fine records in their schools and 
communities, and we are happy 
to report on a representative few 
in order to give you some idea of 
the kind of work they have done. 

Peter Bourgoine of Caribou 
(Maine) High School, exempli- 
fies the ideals of the American 
Agriculturist Foundation Award, 
in that he showed the greatest 
progress during his last two years 
of vocational agriculture in agri- 
cultural mechanics, and also 
made a great deal of improve- 
ment in social contacts both in 
and out of school, developing 
characteristics of responsibility 
and citizenship. 

At Rising Sun (Maryland) 
High School, Joseph Ayers was 
chosen. Joe lives on a 105-acre 
dairy farm as a partner with his 
father in the family farm enter- 
prise. In the first year of voca- 
tional agriculture he owned 12 
head of registered Holstein cattle; 
in four years his part of the herd 
has increased to 20 head, all reg- 
istered. In 1967, 13 acres of corn 
was added to his farm program, 
and it yielded 145 bushels per 
acre. Joe is especially outstanding 
in his knowledge of dairy cattle 
breeding and selection, has won 
- national judging honors, and is 
majoring in dairy science. 

Ronald Foley, Bristol County 
(Massachusetts) Agricultural 
High School, was chosen to re- 
ceive the Foundation award: be- 
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cause of the fine record he has 
established in his studies as well 
as for his general display of coop- 
eration in achieving that record. 

Stuart A. Arnold, teacher of 
vocational agriculture, says, “His 
attitude and enthusiasm in and 
out of class has been appreciated 
by both the faculty and his fellow 
students, and each organization 
he has worked with has benefited 
from his active and intelligent 
participation. He has had four 
years’ experience in greenhouse 
production, floral designing, and 
landscape gardening.” 

Working against the results of 
a major operation which immo- 
bilized the flexibility of 70 per- 
cent of his spinal vertebrae, An- 
drew H. Rockwood, Norfolk 
County (Massachusetts) Agricul- 
tural School, majored in forestry 
and conservation. During his four 
years at the school he proved 
himself an outstanding student, 
and a person highly respected by 
the staff. His projects were in the 
vegetable and fruit department 
and in home improvement. He is 
studying at the University of 
Massachusetts and the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture, and 
plans to major in weed tech- 
nology. 

James Search of Allentown 
(New Jersey) High School re- 
ceived the Award because he had 
the best-supervised farming pro- 
gram in the entire vo-ag depart- 
ment, and was always eager to as- 
sist in any activity. Among other 
projects, he organized the Chil+ 
dren’s Barnyard Exhibit at the 
1966 New Jersey State Fair, and 
showed dairy cattle at the New 
Jersey FFA Dairy Show for three 
years. 

Ronald White of Cazenovia 
(New York) Central School has 
worked and helped his parents 
develop a highly-efficient 20,000- 
bird cage operation near New 
Woodstock, New York. In high 
school he maintained high grades 
in all his subjects, and in 1967 
represented his school at Boys 
State. He has held the offices of 
vice president and president in 
the local FFA chapter, doing a 
“top flight’? job in both offices. 
He plans to return to the home 
farm after college and to a career 
in poultry. 

During his four years in high 
school Robert McNeilly, Frank- 
lin (New York) Central School, 
operated the home farm with 
some help from his brothers. He 
has been an FFA member for the 
four years and has held office. 
Early in 1968 Bob was chosen to 
participate in a television pro- 
gram where the conservation of 
natural resources was discussed. 


He is now studying conservation 
at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

The report from Greenwich 
(New York) Central School on 
George Allen, their choice for 


the Foundation Award, showed . 


him to be a young man of excep- 
tional capability. He is quiet and 
reserved, but with a drive that is 
outstanding, together with force 
and talent. He has held many 
offices in the school and local 
FFA group, won. essay contests 
and other awards, went on a 
‘‘People-to-People” goodwill tour 
of Europe in the summer of 1967, 
and is active also in church and 
4-H. After college, he plans to re- 
turn to the home farm and 
machinery dealership as a part- 
ner. 

Larry Nelson, Hamilton (New 
York) Central School, plans to 
major in electrical techriology. 
Larry has worked on local farms 
during his vo-ag training, and his 
report states that he has con- 
ducted an outstanding agricul- 
tural experience program. He has 
had much experience in the elec- 
trical field, including service in- 
stallation, silo unloaders, barn 
cleaners, and complete wiring of 
barns and houses. He was the re- 
cipient of the Empire Farmer de- 
gree and the State FFA Founda- 
tion award in electricity. 

As mentioned at the beginning 
of the report, Frank Graves, 
Mexico (New York) Academy 
and Central School, was chosen 
Boy-of-the-Year by our panel of 
judges. 

Frank graduated with a major 
in vocational agriculture. He was 
active in chapter work, and in 
1967, when he had 5 head of 
stock, received the FFA Dairy 
Foundation Award given to the 
best dairy boy in the chapter. He 
has been on judging teams, and 
his contribution and performance 
both at school and at home have 
been exceptionally fine. District 
Principal Pierce comments: 

“Frank is the kind of person 
upon whom America must de- 
pend. forts existence... >, the 
person who is always there when 
he is needed; who is law-abiding, 
conscientious about civic duty 
and responsibility; and who is 
concerned to see that things ‘go’ 
by cooperatively working in the 
community’s interest.” 

Frank is now studying at the 
Cobleskill Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College in animal husban- 
dry. 

Allen J. Blough, Washington- 
ville (New York) High School, 
and who also took agriculture at 
Orange County Occupational 
Center, Middletown, completed 
four years of vocational agricul- 
tural training. His father gave 
him his first calf, a Brown Swiss, 
and he joined the 4-H club and 
remained with it for seven years. 
By the time he was old enough 
to join FFA (in his sophomore 
year at school) he owned four 
registered Brown Swiss. 

Allen has won the DeKalb 
award twice and the dairy farm- 
ing award (and with it a free 
breeding service). That same year 
he also won the activity contest 
of his chapter, and with his 


father’s help purchased six reg- 


istered Jerseys. 

Now, Allen is the owner of ten | 
milking cows and seven heifers, 
is a member of the Brown Swiss 
Breeders’ Association and the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. On 
graduation, he took over a second 
farm owned by his father. 

Red Lion Area (Pennsylvania) 
High School named Carl Cris- 
well for the Foundation Award. 
Carl had swine breeding and beef 
fattening projects during his four 
years in vocational agriculture, 
which were carried out very suc- 
cessfully. His teacher, Mr. John 
G. Myers, describes Carl as 
showing a great deal of enthu- 
siasm, interest and leadership in 
the promotion and support of 
agriculture. He has done a lot of 
exhibiting and taken numerous 
prizes, been chapter president, 
and held other offices in the FFA. 

At Bellows (Vermont) Free 
Academy George Bryce, Jr. was 
chosen for the Foundation award 
because he was an active member 
in good standing through the four 
years of vo-ag and FFA activities. 
He was born and raised on a 
local dairy farm, and because his 
Dad did work off the farm, re- 
sponsibilities for the farm opera- 
tion rested on George’s shoulders 
during his high school career. He 
has developed many skills, both 
managerial and _ operational, 
which have led to a $3000 own- 
ership value at present. 


The Distaff Side 

Irene Pompper, Bridgeton 
(New Jersey) High School, had 
two years of vocational home- 
making. Her grades were excel- 
lent, she was an active member 
of the FHA, and won second 
place in the cooking contest. She 
also was a member of the FHA 
cast which wrote and presented 
a Thanksgiving play for the 
school assemblies. During the 
summer Irene worked at a mi- 
grant camp and in a day care 
center for SCOPE. She is attend- 
ing Lyons Institute of Medical 
Technology for training as a 
pediatrician aid. 

Margaret Simmons, Belfast 
(New York) Central School, be- 
lieves she should produce before 
receiving, and has worked very 
hard to achieve her determina- 
tion to graduate from high school 
and become a nurse. Margaret’s 
teacher, Mrs. Ruth D: Taber, 
says: ‘‘Margaret is a very diligent, 
industrious, cooperative pupil... 
her attitude is incomparable.”’ 

At Hartford (New York) Cen- 
tral School, Mary Norton was a 
very good student and a good 
class leader. She carried out very 
valuable experiences at home in 
family relationships, and in help- 
ing with the younger children 
while her mother worked. When 
her father ‘“‘moonlighted,” Mary 
was there to help in the barn 
also. 

Activities in FHA kept her 
busy with offices, programs, com- 
mittee work. She is especially 
talented in art work, and was an 
outstanding home economics stu- 
dent 

Loretta Brown, Marathon 

(Continued on page 21) 
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srass-getter 


for field, sweet 
and silage corn 
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Beats annual grasses and nutgrass 





corn, is applied and immediately mixed into the 
soil before planting to give maximum control. Con- 
trol that begins as soon as soil moisture starts 
grass seeds germinating. 





é Stauffer 
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lf your program calls for liquid fertilizers or soil 
insecticides, save time and money by applying 
both along with SUTAN. Certain liquid fertilizers 
must be checked for compatibility before use. See 
your Stauffer dealer. 


“The grass-getter’’ at work . . . controlling John- 
songrass from seed, giant foxtails, goosegrass, 
barnyardgrass (watergrass), nutgrass and more. 
Control like this means fewer cultivations. 


Beats the weather... Beats harmful soil residue 











What’s the advantage of incorporating 
SUTAN before planting? No waiting 
for hit-or-miss rainfall to move SU- 
TAN into the soil. Corn gets in, off and 
growing without early season grass 





Let it rain... like it did in some areas 
during 1968. Even when you can’t get 
into the fields to cultivate, SUTAN is 
working. And keeps on working where 
you put it... in the weed-seed zone. 





Here’s the difference SUTAN can make 
in your fields. Rows on the left are 
growing in soil mixed with SUTAN. No 
SUTAN onthe right. Now you know why 








SUTAN, used at recommended rates, 


ends harmful carryover problems. 
Won't interfere with cover crops or ro- 
tation programs. Those soybeans are 
in soil treated with SUTAN the previous 


competition. 





SUTAN/Atrazine COMBINATION FOR 
BOTH ANNUAL GRASS AND BROADLEAF 
WEED CONTROL. Where grasses and broadleaf 
weeds are a major problem, a tank-mix combina- 
tion of SUTAN 6-E with atrazine can be applied 
and incorporated just before planting. The com- 
bination controls more weeds and grasses than 
either material can control alone. The potential 
harm of atrazine residues affecting succeeding 
crops is significantly reduced since lower rates of 


SUTAN is called ‘‘the grass-getter’’. 


year. The corn is in soil with SUTAN. 


atrazine can be used. Should broadleaf weeds be- 
come a problem where SUTAN is used alone, 
simply back up your SUTAN application with a 
post-emergence application of 2,4-D. 


For complete information about SUTAN, and 
SUTAN/ Atrazine combinations, contact your 
Stauffer dealer. Stauffer Chemical Company, Agri- 
cultural Chemical Division, 299 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 


Read the label, heed the label and GROW WITH STAUFFER CHEMICALS 
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Ford Blue saves you up to $2,352. | 


Try any color you like—red, green, orange or other. Get the 
facts on prices and power. Then come in. Drive our 105.7 hp 
Blue-Key Ford 8000. Compare. 

Surprise ! The best tractor in its power class is priced lowest, 
by $289 to $2,352. The color, Ford Blue. 

Here’s how the 105.7 hp Ford 8000 stacks up against six 
higher priced tractors : 


FORD 8000 
Saves You Gives You 


$1,030 
2,352 
cz 
a 
yk=h<) 
1,800 


Choose the 105.7 hp 
Ford 8000 instead of: 


TractorA 93.6 hp 
Tractor C 101.8 hp 
Tractor D 95.0 hp 
Tractor | 100.4 hp 
Tractor M 94.0 hp 
Tractor O 105.0 hp 


12.1 more hp 
3.9 more hp 
10.7 more hp 
5.3 more hp 
11.7 more hp 
0.7 more hp 


Based on manufacturer's suggested F.O.B. factory retail prices as 
available Jan. 2, 1969, for comparably equipped diesel tractors. 
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The Blue-Key Ford 8000 ledds its class in value—by a wide, — 
wide margin. Up to 34 per cent more horsepower per dollar— 
plus more comfort, greater handling ease and excellent fuel 
economy. Strength and durability second to none. : 

Act now, while Ford continues last year’s special introductory 
price on the Blue-Key 8000. You'll never make a better 
power buy. We'll tailor financing to your needs. Or—check 
into our new lease plan. + 

Don’t miss out on 1969's best power buy. Come in, let's = 
talk it over, today ! : 
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Ford Blue— 
your key to greater quality. 
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CHANGE OF SEASON 


In the dead of winter, I count 
the days until spring when the 
cows can be turned on lush 


Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BAINBRIDGE 


Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 


LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
LOWVILLE 

Nortz & Virkler, Inc. 
MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MEDINA 

Albright’s Garage 
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SEE FORD BLUE HERE 
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months in the barn, and the 
tender green grass makes lots of 
milk easily and cheaply, so it’s a 
time of year we await anxiously. 

During the hot summer 
months when pastures start to 
dry up, cows will do likewise 
unless théy have their bellies 
full, so I start longing for the 
day ,when the green forage is 
ready, when the cows stand up 
to their eyes in Sudax, or eat at 


NEW YORK MONTGOMERY 

AMSTERDAM Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. NORWICH 

ARCADE Harry A. Lynk Jr. 
ONEONTA 


Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 


PALATINE BRIDGE 
Midway Ford Tractor Sales 


Bainbridge Tractor Sales, Inc. PALMYRA 

BATAVIA Newark Tractor, Inc. 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. PANAMA 

BEDFORD HILLS Whitney & Wood 

H. A. Stein Tractor & Equipment Co., Inc. PENN YAN 

BERGEN ; Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
Clark & Ritter Ford Tractor & PERU 

Equipment Co., Inc. Peru Farm Center, Inc. 

BUFFALO PINE PLAINS ‘ 
Buffalo Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

CANANDAIGUA PORT JERVIS 

Don Howards 5 & 20 Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
CLARENCE CENTER PORTVILLE 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. Foote Tractor & Implement Co. 
CLINTON PULASKI 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 

CLYDE REMSEN 

Labarge Ford Tractor, Inc. Evans Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
CORTLAND REXFORD 


Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

RIVERHEAD, L.I. 

Modern Tractor Co., Inc. 


DUNDEE SHERIDAN 

Dundee Motors Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
EDEN SODUS 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
ELLENBURG DEPOT STAMFORD 

Nephew’s Garage Eklund Farm Machinery Sales 
ENDICOTT SYRACUSE 

Newing Equipment Corp. De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc 
FAIRPORT WHITEHALL 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. F. H. Kingsley & Sons, Inc. 
FILLMORE WOODHULL si 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. Symond’s Ford Service 
GOUVERNEUR EW JERSE 

Dodds Motor Corp. N SEY 

GRANVILLE BRIDGETON 

Moores’ Garage Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

Hamilton Farm Implement Corp Caldwell Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
HERKIMER ; FREEHOLD 

Valley Tractor Sales & Service, Inc. oa Co. 

HICKSVILLE 

Malvese Tractor & Implement Co., Inc. SNE Ford Tractor Sales 
Ree Inc. Clayton Ford Tractor Sales 
JAMESVILLE PRINCETON 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
KENNEDY RICHWOOD 

Kennedy Tractor & Implement Co. James L. Eastlack & Sons 
KINDERHOOK SOMERVILLE . 
Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM SUSSEX 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. Sussex Sales & Service 

LISBON. VINELAND 

L. H. Flack Hadsell Tractor Co. 


WASHINGTON 
Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


WESTFIELD 
Storr Tractor Co. 
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bunks full of greenchop. They 
eat so much they can hardly 
waddle, and of course they milk 
accordingly. 

Then we wait until the haying 
is done and the cows can go on 
afterfeed. Broad meadows with 
second or third-growth alfalfa 
keep the milk buckets full and 
the cows contented. But then I 
get impatient till the corn is 
ready to chop. I and the cows 
are happy again, ’cause I feed 
them till they beg for mercy. 
There’s nothing like corn silage 
to make the cows come home and 
make the milk! 

When the weather gets cold, 
I am anxious to get the cows 
indoors off the cold ground and 
muddy fields, where there is 
plenty of tender hay to eat, and 
nothing to do but lay down and 
concentrate on keeping the old 
udder full. 

Then it’s the dead of winter 
again, and I count the days until 
spring, when the cows can be 


turned out to lush pasture! — 
Seaman Richmond, Hobart, N.Y. 


LEST WE FORGET 


In America it seems to be a 
generally-accepted virtue that so 
few can feed so many. The vast 
decline in farm population dur- 
ing the past fifty years spells suc- 
cess to the economist whose sights 
are trained only on production. 
To me, however, it spells some- 
thing quite different. I return 
from a drive in the countryside, 
despairing of the vacancy signs 
which are everywhere present. A 
sharp nostalgia creeps into my 
thinking. The land too often 
seems a little lonely and forgot- 
ten. 

True, there are a few big out- 
fits left, but that is what they are 

. outfits . . . agricultural fac- 
tories, big business, probably suc- 
cessful business . . . but no longer 
representing the kind of social 
stability in which a great many 
more people once found satisfac- 
tion and fulfillment. 

I wonder if this is what we 
really want for America? I won- 
der if this really represents true 
growth and national vigor? Is it 
not time for us to give pause, and 
consider more deeply what is 
happening to the hearts and 
minds of the people? Surely it 
must be evident to many that 
values are changing for the worse 
... that much of what has been 
the best in American life is being 
uprooted in the mad scramble 
for material gain. It may sound 
ridiculous to deny a certain pro- 
gress, but everything points to 
the fact that we are losing 
ground when we abandon whole- 
sale a way of life which has con- 
tributed so heavily to the mental 
health of both the individual and 
the nation. 

This has come about, in part 
at least, because through the 
propaganda process our standard 
of values has been influenced to 
the side of material success. We 
measure all things by the yearly 
income, and we measure occupa- 
tions by their freedom from 
physical labor. The general atti- 


tude would seem to be, ‘Never 
do anything by hand if a ma- 
chine can do it quicker and bet- 
ter.” Follow that policy to its ul- 
timate, and it may turn out that 
the world of the future will be all 
brain and no body, with the loss 
of balance scarcely to be called a 
happy circumstance. 

Nature has devised us as we 
are . . . a combination of brain 
and brawn. The nearer we can 
come to a natural fulfillment of 
these two elements the better will 
be our chances for a satisfactory 
existence. People become strong 
and nations become strong only 
when they are willing to clasp 
the hand of nature with every 
available resource. Today we are 
drowning ourselves in a sea of 
technology, where everyone gives 
in to the artful promises of a 
mechanical paradise. We need a 
re-awakening . . . a re-anchoring 
to something which is as real and 
beautiful as the soil itself. We 
need to grow close to that soil, 
both with our hands and our 
spirits. Our day is not done, as a 
people or as a nation, as long as 
we remember the land, from 
whence cometh our reward. —- 
Edwin R. Rice, Randolph, N.Y. 
Se i Ps 


BULLDOZER 


I have read with interest your 
editorial entitled “Goose Project.” 
In 1965, the Dutchess County 
Board of Supervisors voted per- 
mission to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to survey the Wap- 
pinger’s Creek basin near Pleas- 
ant Valley, in the belief that the 
Corps would come up with prac- 
tical recommendations for flood 
control in the area. Result: a 
report by the Corps, in August 
1968, that a thirty-to-fifty-mil- 
lion-dollar project be undertaken 
to control flooding, provide a 
water supply, and _ recreation. 
This would flood 4000 acres... 
and move out 400 families. 

At a community-wide meeting 
when the Corps’ report was pre- 
sented, twelve hundred residents 
attended. A spokesman at the 
meeting who opposed the project 
asked for a “stand-up” vote by 
those who favored the project, 
and 13 voters stood up. This 
showing of solidarity by the 
Pleasant Valley community 
stopped the project ...we hope 
for all time! Let others take heart! 

The all-powerful Army Corps 
can bulldoze over just about any 
citizen who stands in their way 
when the eminent domain law 
is riding with them. Let’s unite 
all farm organizations to change 
this archaic law. We will find 
friends to help us in all walks of 
life. Fair is fair! — Murray Wigsten, 
Pleasant Valley, New York. 


Th, DAARKET 











“A dollar ninety-eight a pound! You farmers sure have 


it made!"' 
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REGARDLESS of what the 
groundhog sees when he comes 
out on February 2nd, a dairyman 
in these cold northeast states 
knows he can count on some real 
winter weather between now and 
the first green grass. He also 
knows that even though he 
doesn’t use pasture as such, the 
hardest time on his cow’s health 
is going to be during the next ten 
weeks of changeable weather. 

There was a time when this 
problem seemed insurmountable. 
It seemed as though every cow 
that freshened during the last few 
weeks of barn confinement got 
sick with something, usually ace- 
tonemia. Today on most farms 
acetonemia, although still seen, 
is not the “bugaboo” it once was. 
Yet some farms still have acetone- 
mia problems, the cows that “‘just 
don’t get better.” Why? 

The best answer I can give is 
that most dairymen began to 
realize that acetonemia is not a 
disease in itself, but a symptom 
that something else is wrong. 
There may be such a thing as a 
“primary acetonemia”’ in cattle. 
But deep down inside I feel that 
if the truth were known (and 
when a veterinarian tries to make 
a diagnosis he is seeking the 
truth) somewhere or somehow 
this cow had been exposed to 
stress, causing her metabolism 
to alter in such a way that she 
retained ketone bodies in her 
blood and urine, and she began 
to show acetonemia symptoms. 


oO 


A Few Facts 

I am not going to try to go in- 
to the technical explanation of 
acetonemia. What I should like 
to do, however, is state a few 
facts that have been proven about 
acetonemia by the observation of 
many experienced bovine veter- 
inarians and good cow men. 

A few days ago my partners 
and I were moving some metal 
drums about in our storage shed. 
We discovered that we had a 
large supply of propylene glycol 
left from last year. One partner 
remarked, “You know why we 
don’t use that up any more? The 
cows that used to get that were 
the ones we called chronic ace- 
tonemia. Now we operate on 
them instead of dispensing 
glycol.” 

This is true, but it has happen- 
ed so casually that it took that 
extra drum of glycol to remind us 
of it. Glycol has its place along 
with all the other supportive 
treatments and preventives of 
acetonemia, but I wonder how 
many thousands of gallons of it 
are wasted on undiagnosed cases 
of misplaced abonasum. Any cow 
that still has an acetone reaction 
or isn’t eating and milking better 
after three days of conventional 
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ACETONEMIA 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


acetonemia treatment needs re- 
diagnosis. 

Let’s start at the beginning. 
What are the causes of acetone- 
mia as a bovine practitioner sees 
them? Stress and infection are 
the common ones. Perhaps the 
stress has already been corrected. 
If such is the case, and the cow 





has nothing else wrong with her, 


one of the cortico-steroids in 
small doses and plenty of feed 
when she starts to eat should 
snap her out of it. The stress to 
cause such a case could be from 
a case of diarrhea, a slight 
change in feed, not enough feed 
to compensate for milk produc- 
tion, a cold rain, or any of a hun- 
dred other things. 

When you call your veterinar- 
lan to examine a cow with ace- 
tonemia, what is he looking for 
besides reactions to the test for 
ketone bodies in the urine or 
milk? First he checks the cow’s 
temperature. Acetonemia itself 
does not cause an elevated tem- 
perature. He listens to her body 


sounds to. 









yr hardware or | 
peritonitis, misplaced stomach | 
(either right or left displacement), 
penumonia, perecarditis, or heart 
trouble. 

Then he may observe and 
question. What are her bowels 
like? Do they change from day to 
day? How long has she been off 
feed, and to what extent? Does 
she stagger when she walks? Has 
she had a discharge or retained 
placenta? Has she a history of 
acetonemia each year? 

The veterinarian will probably 
handle her udder, and may check 
the milk for abnormality. A rec- 
tal and vaginal exam may be 
made to check for uterine infec- 
tion and/or urinary tract infec- 








tion. A high percentage of cows 
with acetonemia have uterine in- 
fection, and I have seen cystic 
cows that would not clear up 


from acetonemia till the cystic 


condition was treated. 

A cow. with acetonemia that is 
extremely constipated often will 
respond faster if she is dosed with 
milk of magnesia. If she has a 
subnormal temperature and/or 
staggers she may need an intra- 
venous of calcium solution. In a 
few cases such as this I have seen 
cows go into shock and die either 
during or shortly after treatment. 
Why this happened I do not 
know, but all drastic treatments 
on acetonemia cows must be done 
with care. 


ao 


As far as misplaced stomachs 
are concerned, it may be neces- 
sary for your veterinarian to ex- 
amine the cow daily for three or 
four days until he is sure of his 
diagnosis; on others he may spot 
the bulge of the misplaced 
stomach from ten feet away. 


When someone comes up with 


the cause or causes of misplaced 
stomach, he may also tell us why 
we have a lot of vague “off feed” 
symptoms in cows with or with- 
out acetonemia reaction. 


Prevention 


To prevent acetonemia, do 
everything you can to prevent 
abrupt changes and stress. Last 
fall one farm was feeding one 


Show us any tractor or tillabield in the Northeast. 
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Weve built a flexible tine 


The same goes for * ” 
plows and planters _ 


The MF 43 mounted plow cuts deep and easy. With 2814” of verticaf: 
clearance it sheds the heaviest trash without plugging. Has an extra-strengtlR 
high carbon square tubular steel frame. Comes with 2 or 3 bottom 

in adjustable 12” to 14” and 14” to 16” size 


Do four jobs each trip thru your field with the MF 39 rear-mountei@e 
planter: exact placement of seed; fertilizer; insecticide;-and herbicide 


— 
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If you are a 2 row man, order the MF 39; if you plant 4 row 


buy the MF 74x 





tivatty match it. 
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brace of feed to its herd of 


stabled cattle and another brand 
to cattle that were loose-housed 
and milked in a parlor. Both 
herds were doing very well, both 
feeds .. . although from different 
companies ... were pelleted and 
of the same analysis. 

When they ran out of feed in 
the one herd on a weekend they 
switched both herds to the same 
brand of feed. Five cows out of 
thirty-five developed acetonemia 
within a three-day period. When 
the switch was made back to the 
feed each herd was receiving pre- 
viously, three more developed 
acetonemia. I don’t think a farm- 
er who is feeding for maximum 
production can afford to feed a 


Massey-Ferguson tillage tools are designed 
_ for the tractors that pull them, and the 
soil they work. Take our MF 37. Vibrating 
action of the MF 37 flexible tine cultivator 
loosens and shatters soil, leaving weeds 
and trash on the surface. Flexible ““A”’ 
frame keeps cultivator level on uneven 
ground. Folding wing or single section 
construction from 7’ 3” to 23’ 9”. 


There is a size to fit your needs. See 
your Massey-Ferguson Dealer. Let him 
recommend the size that’s right for you. 





lassey-Ferguson 3% The Challengers 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, lowa 


grain that has a changeable for- 
mula. For the same reason, I 
think it is poor practice to change 
brands of feed every time there 
is a price change. 

If you have been diagnosing 
and treating your own acetone- 
mia and are not getting results 
from treatment, call in your vet- 
erinarian. You might be sur- 


prised by what he’ll find. 


BETTER MILKING 


Here are some recommended 
procedures for cleaning the milk- 
er vacuum line: 

Use the stanchion hose to suck 
about two gallons of hot water 
with a small amount of washing 
powder into the stall cocks at the 
end of the vacuum lines. This 
wets the line and flushes away 
any loose contaminants into the 
sanitary trap. Remove the trap 
and dispose of the water. 

If the vacuum line has not 
been regularly cleaned, use a 
weak lye solution instead of a 
washing powder solution. A 2- 
percent lye solution (a can of lye 
in about 4 gallons of water) is 
about the right strength. Draw 
enough of the solution to clean 
a section, starting at the stall 
cock nearest the pump. Move 
down the vacuum line, sucking 
the lye solution into each stall 
cock. 


No Lye 

As the lye solution runs 
through the line, be sure the 
trap is emptied before it be- 
comes full. This is crucial, since 
serious damage will result if the 
lye solution runs over into the 
pump. 

After the lye treatment, empty 
the trap and rinse the line by 
drawing enough hot water 
through it to remove all of the 
lye solution. Rinsing should be 
thorough because any lye left will 
corrode the line. Again, while 
rinsing, make sure you don’t 
overfill the trap with water. 

Never use the lye treatment 
if you have aluminum lines. Use 
a good acid cleaner instead. 


Do It Now 


If some milk has been sucked 
into the line during milking, 
clean out the line immediately 
by sucking cold water through 
the next stall cock away from the 
pump. : 

After each cleaning job, make 
sure the trap is emptied. Between 
cleanings, the trap should be kept 
empty and dry. 

To help dry out the line, open 
the stall cocks at the end of the 
line and run the pump for a short 
time after cleaning is completed. 





‘Take me to your official in charge of acreage allotments."’ 
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REAL ESTATE BY CONTRACT 
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by Hugh Cosline 


THE SALE of a farm presents 
problems to both seller and 
buyer. Most rules have their ex- 
ceptions, but in buying or selling 
a farm one rule should be strictly 
observed . . . each party, buyer 
and seller, should be represented 
by a competent lawyer. The 
money you might save by failing 
to have a lawyer may be lost 
later many times over. 

For many years most farms 
were sold by accepting around 
half the purchase price, and tak- 
ing a mortgage for the balance, 
usually with certain defined 
dollar payments on the principal 
each year. During times of 
depression, with consequent di- 
sastrously-low prices for farm 
products, this brought a tremen- 
dous hardship to thousands of 
buyers, and in many cases re- 
sulted in foreclosure and loss of 
the farm. he 

More recently, selling farms on 
contract has become more prev- 
alent than was once the case, and 
the method has distinct advan- 
tages for both parties. There are 
also disadvantages, and some pit- 
falls to be avoided. 


Confidence Important 


From the seller’s point of view, 
confidence in the buyer is ex- 
tremely important. Confidence 
is also important when a farm 
is sold and a mortgage assumed, 
but in the case of a contract 
there is usually a smaller down 
payment (average around 21 per- 
cent). The purchaser can actually 
cause serious damage to a farm 
by unsound cropping, by neglect 
of animals, and by selling timber, 
unless the contract forbids it... 
and the buyer lives up to his 
word! 

This need for confidence makes 
sale by contract an especially- 
desirable method of sale by father 
to son. Often the parents con- 
tinue to live qn the farm (in their 
own house) and the regular pay- 
ments provided in the contract 
serve aS an annuity which can 
be used for living expenses. 

And there is another impor- 
tant financial advantage. Income 
taxes on the sale price will be 
less if payments are spread over 
several years rather than paid 
in a lump sum. However, certain 
provisions must be observed ac- 
cording to the laws of the state 
in which you live, as well as fed- 
eral tax regulations. 

The Internal Revenue Service 
requires that no more than 30 
percent of the selling price be 
paid in the year of sale, and that 
a minimum of 4 percent interest 
be charged...if the deal is to 
qualify as an installment land 
contract. 


One of the big advantages from 
the buyer’s point of view is that 
he can acquire management of a 
farm, and eventual ownership, 
reasonably early in life, before he 
could possibly accumulate enough 
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capital to make a down payment 
of half the sale price. 

This capital-acquisition road- 
block has grown rapidly as the 
capital required to own and op- 
erate a modern farm has greatly 
increased, to the point where an 
investment of $100,000 is by no 
means uncommon in the North- 
east. 

The actual agreement or con- 
tract will vary on each farm, but 
here are some items that should 


- How to get the 
for as low as $715.00 
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Big 160 bushel MF 160 with 46” box height for 


easy loading. 


be “carefully considered and 


spelled out definitely in the 
contract: 


1. What happens should the 
buyer default on his pay- 
ments? 


2. When will legal title actually 
be transferred? (This is com- 
monly set at the time half 
the purchase price is paid. 
In the interim title remains 
with the seller). 


3. Should the buyer be per- 


mitted to make payments 
more rapidly than specified 
if he wishes? (The seller may 
not want this to an extent 
that will move him up a 
notch or two on the rack of 





*Economical 110 bushel MF 110. Built for fast 
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income tax brackets). 


. If buildings burn, can insur- 


ance money be used for re- 
placement? 


. Should cutting timber be 


permitted? If so, how are 
the proceeds to be divided? 


. If improvements are made 


in buildings by the buyer, 
how is he protected in his 
investment? 


. Are the specified payments 


realistic? Can the buyer be 
confident that he can meet 
them? (One of the most 
common mistakes by pur- 
chasers using land contracts 
is to agree to unrealistically- 
high payment terms). 
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hauling and wide, even spreading. Suggested 


retail list price, $715 less tires, FOB Des Moines, 10 
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there are other advantages and 
disadvantages to consider. From 
the seller’s point of view a sale 
may be quicker because a buyer 
needs less capital. However, the 
seller should consider whether 
or not the specified installment 
payments will be large enough 
to cover his needs. Also, the seller 
has quicker recourse than when 
a mortgage is accepted, because 
it 1s simpler to repossess a farm 
sold under contract if the buyer 
should default on his payments. 

One of the big benefits to the 
buyer is that in most cases he can 
use available financial resources 


more profitably as operating cap- | 


ital in the farm operation than 


snes 
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m-size herds. 


Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, lowa 








In addition to those mentioned, 





30 with two beaters. 
Wheels give you excellent flotation and 
ng capacity. It’s the perfect spreader for 





if it is tied up in real estate. 

The use of land contracts is 
likely to increase. The only cau- 
tion we suggest is that a contract 
not be written hastily, and that 
all possible angles be covered... 
this after full consultation by both 
buyer and seller with their own 
lawyers. 





AA Foundation Award... . 


(Continued from page 14) 


(New York) Central School, as 
president of the Future Home- 
makers of America chapter has 
been responsible for many of the 
chapter’s worthwhile projects, 
such as adopting a foreign orphan 
and “spring cleanup” in the vil- 





‘lage. She is, according to her 


teacher, ‘“‘a leader who doesn’t 
command but cooperates and 
gets cooperation from her peers. 
She rates A-1 for citizenship.” 

Arleeta Usher, Trumansburg 
(New York) Central School, had 
three years of home economics, 
was an active member and officer 
in the FHA, and won honors in 
her 4-H activities. In addition to 
a very full schedule, she worked 
on Saturdays doing cleaning for 
people in the community. She 
was chosen for the Award because 
of her qualities of honesty, de- 
pendability, self-reliance, and 
cheerfulness. Arleeta is now at- 
tending the Agricultural and 
Technical College at Morrisville, 


est spreader features 


You won’t find another line of spreaders with more 
work-saving and wear-saving features than Massey- 
Ferguson: A low profile for easier loading « 
monthly or 100 load greasing « multiple speed 
conveyor adjustable from driver’s seat « a tapered 
box to prevent plugging » corrosion resistant 

steel sides and front endgate « Penta-treated 

wood floor « self-cleaning pintle chain with average 
tensile strength of 11,250 pounds (standard on all) 
plastic tubular shields on drive shafts for improved 
safety. And yet, with all these features, MF prices 
are lower than many competitors, as low as $715.00. 


See the industry’s best features, all on one line of 
spreaders, at your Massey-Ferguson Dealer. 


Top-of-the-line 205 bushel MF 205 is built for 





your biggest manure hauling jobs. Available with 


performance options. 


upper beater and semi-liquid end gate as extra 


assey- Ferguson S@ [he Challengers 


where she will major in food 
science. 

Kay E. Kreitz, Gettysburg 
(Pennsylvania) High School, 
swept top Future Homemakers 
Awards on the Parents’ Night 
banquet. She was named ‘“‘Betty 
Crocker Homemaker of the 
Year, scoring inthe top 20 
among 633,798 girls in 15,079 
high schools who participated in 
the examination. In addition, she 
received the Crisco gold trophy 
for outstanding work in home 
economics, as well as the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Foundation cer- 
tificate for achievement and good 
citizenship. : 

Cheryl Schoenfeldt, North 
East (Pennsylvania) High 
School, was our Girl-of-the- Year. 
Says Mrs. Rainesale, teacher of 
home economics: “I have seen 
Cheryl progress from a shy 
clumsy teenager into a charming, 
poised, accomplished young lady. 
Her home economics skills are 
particularly outstanding. She has 
participated in athletics, Latin 
Club, Liberal Club, Model 
United Nations, FHA Ways and 
Means Committee, and has been 
active also in the church youth 
group and as Outer Observor in 
the Rainbow Girls. 

“Cheryl is conscientious, hard- 
working, loyal, and enthusiastic 
in her tasks.” 

At present Cheryl is training 
to become an x-ray technician, 
and we are happy to have been 
able to help her develop her am- 
bition. 

At Warren (Rhode Island) 
High School the teachers had a 
difficult time deciding between 
two students, both excellent in 
every way. Both scored at the top © 
of the classes in home economics, 
and performed with superior 
ability in clothing construction 
and food preparation laborator- 
ies. Their attitudes were praise- 
worthy, and both were good 
cooperators. 

The final decision went to 
Nancy Castro because of the 
time, effort, skill, patience, and 
kindness which she expended on 
teaching simple sewing and cook- 
ing skills to a special class for re- 
tarded children at a nearby pub- 
lic center. 

Maxine Dubuque, chosen for 
the Award at the People’s Aca-. 
demy, Morrisville, Vermont, was 
the third-highest ranking student 
in the senior class, and active in 
sports, musicals and dramatics. 
In addition, Maxine worked to 
earn money to further her educa- 
tion. With her mother working 
out, she helped with the house- 
work, was a student council 
member, assistant editor of the 
yearbook, and president of her 
church youth group. Maxine is 
dependable, a good organizer, 
and works well with other stu- 
dents. 

The records of some of these 
winners make it difficult to be- 
lieve that young people could ac- 
complish so much while still in 

high school. We are proud of 
them all... and of their teachers 
... and feel every confidence that 
they will continue to be success- ° 
ful and helpful citizens of our 
country. ; 
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YOUR BEST BUY... IN 


LOWEST COST, MOST 
Mie aA 


ORIGINAL 





Extra Big 
View of 
front 
area in- 
cluding 
wheels. 











Genuine 2-door SIDE 
MOUNT Cabs. Large, 
patented ‘‘SNAP- 
OPENING’ windshield. 
: Wider, higher sides run 
LX far back to give UN- 
f@72% MATCHED side protec- 
fo tion. 








“Right” 





An ORIGINAL half/CAB will give you more of 
what you buy a cab for : . . at a price you 
can afford. EXTRA WARMTH for cold hours, plus 
HEAT RELIEF from midday heat, with all adjust- 
ments made without taking the cab off. 








+ 
ORIGINAL gives you more value for your money 
with more comfort features plus better materials 
and workmanship. It’s your BEST CAB BUY! 


ORIGINAL TRACTOR CAB CO., INC. 
Arlington, Indiana 46104 
Distributed by 
J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth St., STerling 8-1460 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11232 


CAMP HILL, PA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 



















17011 01107 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. WATERVILLE, MAINE 
13206 04901 















@ You'll save money 
by ordering your 
Madison Silo early | 


@ Feed nutritious | 
silage for more milk, 
more meat, more 
profit 


@ More than 60,000 
Madison Silos in use 





DIVISION OF 
WA FET SRE 
ASUS GI52C cae pang 
MAKFIIETTA 

For Early Delivery Discount 
Information — Contact 
MADISON SILOS 


Judd Road, Oriskany, N. Y. 13424 
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Top quality hay is probably the key 
part of Henry Hoysradt’s dairy feeding 
program. 





Once a professional baseball player, 


he’s now a top dairyman 


“I’m fussy about hay, and keep 
good hay in front of those cows 
every single day. To my mind 
nothing determines a cow’s pro- 
duction more than the quality 
of the hay.” 

That’s according to Henry 
Hoysradt, Ancramdale, N. Y. 
who had a DHIC herd average 
of 19,059 lbs. of milk and 754 
lbs. of fat for his 44 cows this 
past year. It was one of the high- 
est averages in New York State. 


Mixture 


“We have our best luck with 
an alfalfa-bromegrass mixture, 
and concentrate on producing 
just as good quality hay as pos- 
sible. A new bale kicker helps us 
to harvest hay quickly when it’s 
in top condition. We have several 
storage places, so we can keep 
the best quality hay separate 
from the hay that’s only fair. 
And when we have a bale that’s 
musty or not up to snuff it goes 
to the heifers, or for bedding. We 
don’t attempt to palm it off on 
the cows! 

“Another thing we’re pretty 
particular about is doing things 
the same way every day, because 
cows are certainly creatures of 
habit. That was impressed on us 
quite strongly three years ago 
when we moved the cows into 
this new barn and some of them 
had all sorts of trouble getting 
adjusted to larger stalls.” 


The new barn, of steel con- 
struction, with a pipeline feeding 
to a 600-gallon bulk tank, is of 
special delight. It has been a real 
time-saver even though the herd 
was increased from 24 to 44 
milkers when the move was 
made. 

“Two of us get the milking 
done in an hour now,” Henry 
points out. “One person handles 
four milker units, the other 
washes udders ahead of him and 
handles other chores.” 

Even though he pays close 
attention to details...and the 
results show it...Henry feels 
it’s important to have some fun 
in life too. He bowls two nights 
a week (generally averaging in 
the 180’s) and often spends an 
hour or two hunting foxes. 

A former baseball and basket- 
ball star at nearby Pine Plains 
high school, he played profes- 


sional baseball... getting as far 
as Class A ball with the Bing- 
hamton Triplets. He was an out- 
fielder, and was known as ‘“‘Pat”’ 
Hoysradt...a nickname that 
still sticks. 

He gave up baseball in 1940 
and returned to the farm owned 
by his father, who was also a 
mail carrier. There have been 
Hoysradts on the present farm 
since 1750 and Henry’s two boys 
are the 8th generation. 

Of the 500 acres now owned 
by Henry, about 220 are tillable. 
He has 40 acres of pasture, 60 
acres of meadow, and 50 acres 
of corn. 

“With our new 20 X60 silo we 
have enough silage for the whole 
year. We prefer corn silage to 
grass silage, although we might 
find that haylage would be all 
right. 

“We feed silage twice daily — 
giving each cow some 50 pounds 
a day. We use a silage cart and 
can do the feeding on each side 
in about two minutes. 

“Hay ...some 15 pounds per 
day...is put out three times a 
day. 

“As for grain, our top cows 
get about 22 pounds a day. The 
ration is made from our own 
corn and oats, mixed with dis- 
tillers’ grains, soybean oil meal, 
molasses and a 32 percent pro- 
tein supplement for a 16 percent 
protein feed. When we run out 
of our own grain we purchase a 
16 percent ration. 

“Another thing we’re sort of 
particular about is our dry cows. 
Our dry cows are in the barn 
along with the rest of the milk- 
ing string...not out in a back 
lot somewhere. And we give them 
six pounds of grain a day to keep 
them in good condition. 


Culling 

“How do we handle our cull- 
ing? Actually we’ve had to buy 
cows since moving into the larger 
barn — so haven’t culled as closely 
as we ordinarily might. I like to 
see first-calf heifers come in with 
200; Ibss of -fat- at least... and 
since our butterfat test average is 
about 3.8 percent we don’t like 
to keep low testers. 

“Our cows are all bred arti- 
ficially. We’ve had pretty good 
luck with the cows we’ve bought, 






but not 100 percent success, and 
there’s at least one we won’t 
breed again. 

“When we planned the new 
barn, we considered the possibil- 
ity of putting in free stalls and a 
milking parlor. ’m glad we de- 
cided to go to our present set-up 
of stanchions and tie stalls with 
an around-the-barn pipeline 
milker. I think it’s awfully impor- 
tant... from both a production 
and health standpoint ...to be 
able to keep close tabs on the 
cows, and that’s certainly easier 
to do with this arrangement.” 

The steel-paneled barn was 
constructed 40 feet wide — a little 
wider than actually needed — in 
order to provide plenty of work- 
ing room in front of the cows. It 
is 112 feet long and has plenty 
of room available for adding on 
if needed. 

A ventilating fan is kept going 
most of the time to provide air 
circulation, but 6 inches of in- 
sulation in the ceiling and 3 
inches on the sides help to keep 
the barn warm on unusually-cold 
days. 

This past year was the first 
time Henry Hoysradt’s herd has 
been over the 700 lb. fat level, 
but was the eighth consecutive 
year it has exceeded the 600 lb. 
fat level. That’s pretty good 
indication he’s doing a lot of 
things right! 





DAIRY GOALS 


There were 548 New York 
dairy farms included in a 1967 
business summary prepared by 
farm management specialists at 
Cornell University. 

These farms averaged a labor 
force of two men, had 51 cows 
and 33 head of heifers. Total 
investment per farm was $92,000 
(an average of $46,000 per man); 
total receipts amounted to $44,- 
309 annually. The average labor 
income per operator was $7,511 
...Yranging all the way from 
minus $7,300 to plus $31,000! 

Production rates included 12,- 
100 pounds of milk sold per cow, 
2.6 tons of hay per acre, and 17 
tons of corn silage per acre. 
Pounds of milk sold per man 
averaged 324,500. The amount 
of milk sold per cow, and milk 
sold per man, showed close cor- 


_relation with the level of labor 


income. 

Average cost of fertilizer and 
lime per crop acre in 1967 on 
these 548 farms was $12, and 
the annual vet bill per cow aver- 
aged $10. Electricity per cow 
amounted to $10...less than 
taxes per cow ($17). 

Empire Staters can get all the 
information from this farm busi- 
ness summary by asking their 
county agents for A.E. Res. 269 
...or send for a copy by writing: 
Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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International Farmall 544 (55 PTO hp*) Hydrostatic Drive tractor 





Why is Hydrostatic different? 





No gear shift! 


You’ve got to drive it to believe it. Try an International 
Hydrostatic: 544 or 656 tractor—in your own fields! 


No other tractor drive—not even the 
power shifts or torque converters—can 
match the convenience and the 
productivity of Hydrostatic All-Speed 
Drive. Only International has it. 
Hydrostatic Drive is the only trans- 
mission that gives you an infinite and 
precise selection of speeds from 9 mph 
in reverse to 20 mph forward at full 
power—and every speed in between. 
You change speeds under load or no 
load—instantly. No shifting, clutching, 
braking or touching the throttle. No 


gear steps. Never a break in power. 

You mow, chop, blade, load or plow 
at peak capacity hour after hour. Be- 
cause you have a speed, any speed, to 
match any draft load, any PTO job, 
any kind of shuttle work—at full power. 

Take the test-drive of your life on 
a new Hydrostatic Drive 544 or 656 
tractor—and get ready to be dissatis- 
fied with anything less. Call your Inter- 
national dealer right now. And check 
into his flexible and convenient IHCC 
credit plans. 





® 
International and Farmall are registered trademarks of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 
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International 656 (66 PTO hp*) Hydrostatic 
Drive tractor with 550 plow. *Mfr’s. max. est. hp 


First to serve the farmer 





by Isa Liddell 





NORTH AMERICA is gar- 
den-minded. With more spare 
time, but over-crowded highways 
and recreation areas, it’s no won- 
der that gardening is the greatest 
of all hobbies, one in which the 
whole family can take an active 


part. It can add real values to 
home life. 





Gardenwise... 


WHAT’S NEW AND BETTER? 


To help encourage this garden- 
ing spirit, plant breeders from 
around the world work long and 
hard, creating better, higher- 
quality, more-useful varieties of 
vegetables and flowers. Most of 
them are easily and cheaply 
grown from seeds. What is more 
appetizing than vegetables picked 
just in time for dinner . . . not to 
mention the added vitamins! 

Vegetables lead this year in 
the All-America awards with a 


Gold, a Silver, and five Bronze 
medals. ‘The gold was won by the 
new hybrid broccoli ‘‘Green 
Comet.” It is extra early, with 
large-sized heads of small tight 
beads or buds, of excellent 
quality. It is desirable for early 
and fall maturity. 

Silver medalist is the hybrid 
cabbage Stonehead, an exciting 
new, extra-early, small-sized, ex- 
tremely hard-heading cabbage. 
Especially good for home gar- 


For expansion financing... 
use your own brand of help 


Count on your Farm Credit man 
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IN Farm Credit Service 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 


You own a farm . 
fairly well, but you think you can do 
better. Talk it over with a man who 
knows the score. He knows you, and 
he knows your territory. He’s well 
acquainted with property values and 
growth potential. When it comes to 

: financing, he’s the authority. He’s 
I - earned his reputation for sound advice, 
prompt action, and down-to-earth 

oe rates by helping your friends and 
* neighbors make farming a profitable 
° business. He’ll do the same for you. 
You can depend on it! For your best 
brand of help on expansion, or for any 
reason, call a man you can count on 
. . . your local Farm Credit manager. 


. you’re doing 





dens, or for the icebox when 
bought in the markets. Along 
with the small core and solid 
head, Stonehead permits closer 
spacing, more heads to the row or 
per acre, good flavor and quality 
in the quantity yields. It’s ex- 
tremely attractive, too, with rich 
blue-green outer leaves. 

Another cabbage took one of 
the bronze medals, Harvester 
Queen. This variety has large 
globe heads and medium ear- 
liness, with especially-uniform 
size, and dark blue-green outer 
leaves. It holds well at maturity 
without bursting, has good flavor 
and quality. It is believed 100 
percent yellows resistant. Al- 
though it might be considered 
a bit large for home gardens, it 
is excellent for processing and 
ideal for kraut. 

Hybrid turnip Tokyo Cross, 
another bronze medal winner, is 
rather unique. It has a very early 
pure white, medium-sized, semi- 
globe, smooth, excellent-quality 
root. Uniformity, vigor, high 
yields, and long standing charac- 
teristics are found outstanding. 
With large cut-leaf, medium- 
green leaves, it is a short top vari- 
ety, but the greens are highly 
satisfactory in flavor, tenderness, 
and yield. It can be used with 
small earliest roots, or left for 
larger size without pithiness, and 
is suitable for market use as well 
as sweet and tender for the home 
garden. 

Cauliflower Snow King is re- 
ported as from 10 to over 24 days 
earlier than other Snowballs, 
shorter plants, with rich creamy 
white curds. It has uniform head- 
ing for harvesting, very short 
stems, and reported by one judge 
as very heat tolerant. Its great 
advantage is extreme earliness. 

Another bronze mdal went to 
summer bush squash St. Pat 
Scallop, an improved, bell- 
shaped, greenish-white version of 
the Patty Pan squash. St. Pat is 
very early, continuous bearing, 
uniform, prolific, of excellent 
quality. The compact bush needs 
less garden space, and provides 
more fruit over a long season and 
heavier yields if kept picked. 

And the fifth bronze medal 
went to winter squash Kindred, 
a short, semi-vine type of Butter- 
cup shape with deep orange- 
colored flesh and gold skin. More 
productive, of superb quality and 
appealing appearance, both 
home and market gardeners can 
appreciate the more concentrated 
yield on vigorous short vines. 
Fruit is of medium size, about 
32 inches and 6 to 7 inches wide, 
weighing 34 pounds...some 
with a small turban and quite 
decorative. The flesh is about one 
inch thick. 3 


How to Choose 


With so many varieties to 
choose from . . . early, late ma- 
turing ... differing growth habits 

. some more productive, some 
weather and disease-resistant .. . 
some tender, juicy, sweet, of su- 
perior flavor and quality . 
what is the average gardener to 
do... how choose wisely? 

Of course, you’ll first of all 

(Continued on page 25) 
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lhe Question Box 


... Send us your questions 


- we'll get the answers 





My strawberries are always bothered 
by snails during the harvest season. 
How can I control snails? 


Visit a garden store and pur- 
chase a prepared snail bait. 
Spread this bait lightly through 
the strawberry planting in the 
early evening before the fruit 
starts to ripen. If you wait to use 
the bait until the fruit is ripe, it 
is likely that snails will prefer the 
strawberry fruit to the snail bait. 


Do strawberries need lots of water? 
Water is the real key to a large 


Better..... 


choose the family favorites 
then try some of the new ones for 
fun. Even the old-established 
varieties are constantly being im- 
proved ... that’s why we call 
them new varieties. 

That’s where the All-America 
selections can help. There are 26 
vegetable trial locations over 
North America where proposed 
new varieties are grown alongside 
the best similar kinds already in 
use. Really-outstanding new 
creations are chosen as All-Amer- 
ica Selections . . . and seeds are 
available through all reliable 
garden and seed stores. Let’s look 
at their list for 1969 (in addition 
to the ones already mentioned): 


Bush Beans... Snapbean Executive 


Bush Lima Fordhook 242 


Bega ea te ee pais Ruby Queen 
CORNER mn Oo One. Savoy King 
CONGETE RG e Ee ee Samson 
Canon hes 8s 8 Oe Gold Pak 


Sweet Corn. . Golden Beauty (early) 
Tochief (Main crop ) 


Cucumbers ee Spartan Valor 
Endige rex. Batavian Full Heart 
La gs Fa TPES Buttercrunch 
Salad Bowl (Loose leaf) 

MRA ES Greenwave 
Okie eines Fey ee Clemson Spineless 
ORTON au deste ae . Yellow Valencia 
(Sweet Spanish ) 

PORE he seo ete og Paramount 
Dees GA ete Ts eee Freezonian 
PER OER Ce eit ne Bane od Bell Boy 
RadRie ae hes, Cherry Belle 
SOTA ies P es os a aS America 
Squash. Prolific Straightneck (early) 
Chefini 


Hercules Butternut (winter) 


Tomatoes Spring Giants 
(wrlt-resistant ) 


Dream Your Dreams 


It’s fun to study the catalogs 
during the dark winter months, 
hoping against hope that one can 
grow vegetables as perfect as the 
pictures shown therein. But be 
your project simple or detailed, 
small or large, it’s fun to garden. 

If you want to get an early 
Start, set seeds in a cold frame... 
Or on an enclosed porch . . . and 
think of all the plants you'll have 
to give away to your neighbors! 
American Agriculturist, February, 1969 


strawberry crop. From the period 
of bloom to end of harvest the 
strawberry plant will use about 
1 inch of water per week. They 
should be watered by irrigation 
or rain at 3 to 4-day intervals 
during this period. — Prof: John P. 
Tompkins, Cornell University. ) 


When should strawberries be irri- 
gated? Does it damage them to irri- 
gate during full bloom and/or during 
the middle of the day? 


Apply the water at a time most 


convenient for you. Commercial 
growers will irrigate 24 hours a 
day by moving equipment from 
one field to another. You will 
not harm the blossoms or fruit 
by applying water during the hot 
or sunny portion of the day. If 


convenient, it is desirable to irri-_ 


gate during the day whereby the 
foliage can dry before darkness 
... this tends to prevent the de- 
velopment and spread of fruit 
rots. — (Prof. John P. Tompkins, 
Cornell University. ) 


My red raspberries were nice for 
several years, but last summer the fruit 
was very small and almost worthless. 
What causes this condition? 


The plants were likely dam- 
aged by a soil-borne virus disease. 
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Destroy all plants, and set a new 
planting on a different site. 
Planting healthy plants in the 
same row will be a waste of time 
and money .. . the new plants 
will likely pick up the disease 
from the infected soil. 


Neither my currant nor my goose- 
berry bushes are very productive . 
they have a mass of canes and leaves. 


What should I do? 


Prune the plant to 10 to 15 
canes, fertilize with a bushel of 
manure per plant, and two large 
handfuls of good garden fertili- 
zer. Be willing to accept a low 
yield this year, and expect a yield 
of 4 to 10 quarts per plant the 
next season. 


the world’s largest selling silo unloader 
is now an even better buy! 


In 1967, we introduced the 
Badger XP-24—the most pow- 
erful silo unloader ever built— 
with over 50-percent more 
throw power and other im- 
provements to match. 

The XP-24 was the first un- 
loader able to shoot silage out 
of a 24-foot silo unassisted. 

No extra conveyors of any 
kind were necessary. 

But we've kept making the 
XP-24 better! 

It will now throw silage out of 
a 30-foot silo—without added 
attachments... reserve power 
that you'll appreciate no matter 
what size silo you own. 


It will now unload more silage 
without resetting the spout. It 
has anew, more efficient power 
train. 

The Badger XP-24 is the stand- 
ard of silo unloader perform- 
ance. Unloads anything that can 
be unloaded—and does it faster 
—even when frozen. 

Badger understands that an 
unloader must not only unload 
better, but last longer. That's 
why Badger unloaders are the 
world’s largest selling unloaders. 

Don't make a move inyoursilo 
until you see the man that makes 
things move. See your Badger 
Dealer now. 


makes | 
things 
move! 





fe 

-(gadger 
BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON, INC. | 
Dept. AA29, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 
| Please send literature on the following: | 
| (J Silo Unloaders [1] Silage Distributors 
(| Feeding Systems | Liquid Manure Systems 
| (| Forage Boxes |_| Forage Blowers 
' |) Barn Cleaners {|_| Badger Dealership 


Name 


Address | 
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The Pioneer Holiday rea//y earns its keep. It’s easy-to-handle, light- 
weight, and powerful, with enough muscle to speed through the toughest 


woodcutting jobs. Adapts to take 
ing of brush and weeds. @r a Mu 


on a Brushcutter for stand-up clear- . 


Iti-Purpose Cutter to slice through 


concrete, steel, fiberboard. Or you can quickly convert it to power a 
pump, acompressor, a winch, you name it. 


The name fits. A Holiday because it lets you take it easy. Rugged. 
Dependable. All muscle. Get your hands on one of the three Pioneer 


Holiday chain saws. Sized right...p 


riced right! And ask your dealer about 


Holiday and its optional add-on versatility. 


With add-on versatility! 


Brushcutter 
ROO 3 


18 


Canadian 
Chains 


Adjustable and Replaceable Rings 
with the New COBRAHOOK 


Superior Traction 
Tractor Tire Chains 


a Most practical Tire Chains on the mar- 
ket. Revolutionary new design permits 
superior traction in all seasons and 
under all conditions. 


Eliminates excessive tire wear and saves 
fuel. Eliminates chances of breaking 
axles and differentials. Steady pull 
keeps wheels from slipping which catch 
and snap. 








CHAIN SAWS 


Galesburg, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 
by the manufacturers of Johnson 
& Evinrude outboard motors 


Available at all Agway stores 


@ Tires cannot slip inside chains, chains 
cannot slip into tire grooves. Work well 
in dry or frozen ground, ice, snow, mud, 
etc. 


Canadian Chains have been well proven 
since 1955, are well constructed and 
highly recommended by owners. Avail- 
able for most any size or type of tires. 


CANADIAN CHAINS P.O. Box 428 Skowhegan, Maine 04976 


Patents Pending — Made in U.S.A. 


Telephone (207) 474-9786 
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ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 


How much is enough fertiliz- 
er? Everyone knows that there 
comes a point beyond which 
more fertilizer will not make any 
more money for the user. He may 
still get more crop .. . but not 
more profit. Where is the point 
for each crop on each farm? 

A friend farming irrigated land 
in eastern Nebraska thinks he can 
pretty near tell where this opti- 
mum. level of fertilization is for 
his fields. Of course, he holds one 
of our biggest variables almost 
constant .. . his water supply per 
crop acre is subject to control. 

With the water supply known 
to be adequate for the coming 
season, he can fertilize heavy for 
very high yields and at least be 
assured that water won’t be the 
limiting factor. Under these con- 
ditions it is good business to feed 
his crops very heavy. 

With our rainfall so variable, 
it’s not quite so clear that every- 
one should feed his crops real 
heavily. Certainly a dry year will 
mean that quite a bit of fertilizer 
will be unused. 

It’s our guess that before going 
all out for top yields several 
things should be done before 
ordering the fertilizer. It’s a cinch 
that fertilizer won’t pay for itself 
unless lime needs are met and 
drainage is adequate. Right after 


‘drainage, we think control of sur- 


face water and run-off is of real 
importance. 


Run-Off 


Naturally, run-off water will 
grow no crops on the field where 
it fell and, equally important, it 
may carry off a lot of good fer- 
tilizer as well as topsoil. We’re 
strong on working the land across 
the slopes, but of more impor- 
tance under our conditions is to 
not work the soil too much. It’s 
absolutely amazing to see how 
much water can be held where 
the ground is disced only once to 
leave it loose as we plant. On the 
headlands and anywhere else 
that the soil gets run over and 
worked excessively the run off 
will be many times greater. 

There is no widespread agree- 
ment on this point, but we feel 
that fertilizer which is plowed 
down, at least in the case of corn, 
is more apt to make us money 
than if disced in, sprayed on, or 
put beside the row. Since we 
have been following this practice 
we have had two dry spells dur- 
ing which the corn seemed to 
keep right on growing, the theory 
being that fertilizer put that deep 
gets the roots down where the 
moisture is during a dry spell. Al- 
so the fertilizer is available to the 
plants if there is moisture to get 


it into solution. We find ourselves 
going more and more toward a 
plow-down program for corn fer- 
tilizer, with correspondingly 
smaller applications through the 
planter. This also speeds up the 
planting operation. 

Another of the things which 
possibly is as important in push- 
ing up corn yields as more fertil- 
izer is getting the seed in early. 
We've never been able to finish 
up as early as we’d like, and it’s 
usually not hard to detect yield 
differences between our early and 
late plantings. 

Then, after all the proper steps 
of seed placement, plant popula- 
tion, and weed control have been 
observed may be the time to get 
more money from additional fer- 
tilizer. Certainly all these things 
must be done about right if one 
is to show a return for additional 
investment in plant food. 

Of course, even then a severe 
dry year may not be the best one 
in which to use maximum fertil- 
izer application. Not knowing 
about the weather ahead of time 
most of us will be the perennial 
optimists, expect ideal weather, 
and fertilize accordingly. 


TAX DOLLARS 


At one time or another we’ve 
all seen some pretty inefficient 
operations. We’ve also seen some 
mighty unproductive work ses- 
sions where for one reason or 
another mighty little was accom- 
plished. It’s long been our hunch 
that few excelled the state high- 
way department crews for sheer 
inefficiency. The work output per 
taxpayer’s dollar gets pretty near 
immeasurably small. The last 
few days have produced the ul- 
timate .. . a new all-time low in 
non-productiveness as far as we 
are concerned. 

Get the picture. Repairs need- 
ed on a bridge over the river 
which necessitated one-way traf- 
fic. On each approach to the 
bridge was a man with a walkie- 
talkie so they could communicate 
with each other to control the 
traffic. One man used his walkie- 
talkie and flagged down traffic 
and handled his end alone... 
that is, all except for the relief 
man sitting in the nearby truck. 
On the other approach, the 
walkie-talkie man was a special- 
ist. Another man waved the red 
flag. ’m not sure what function 
the third man was supposed to 
perform. So now we total five 
men controlling traffic, not to 
mention three trucks with blink- 
ers. 

Two men seemed to be occu- 


(Continued on next page) 
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pied with work relating to bridge 
repairs while two more just seem- 


'ed to be occupied. Then we 


waste ase 


© noted the foreman chatting with 


someone. So all in all, nine men 
were drawing pay. Made one 


| think that maybe a private con- 
| tractor could have got fat on the 
_job even if he had done it for 


half what it cost to have it done 
by the crew that was used. 
I don’t really mean to be over- 


| critical. I just want to express my 


' downright disgust that our tax 


+ money should be wasted in this 
| fashion. 


| FILLING THAT VACUUM 


If, as the scientists say, nature 


' does in fact abhor a vacuum, it 
soon moves to correct the situa- 


tion. 
You will remember that the 
farm flock of chickens used to 


| supply the roasting fowl. Roos- 


ters, both young and old, made 
' up a big part of the holiday poul- 


| try back before turkeys became 
/ commonplace, economical fare 


. and back when there were 


s still farm flocks of poultry. 


When commercial poultrymen 
became the suppliers of poultry 


' meat, they sold the birds light 
» because that was the economical 
© size to produce and market. 


| Broilers became a big tonnage 
item. Fryers, when you could find 


them, were much smaller than 
the 5, 6, 7-pound young roosters 


» we used to kill, dress, and enjoy 


from our own flocks. Heavy roas- 


ters, at least in our markets, be- 


/ came a non-existent item. 


I’m not sure of the economics. 
Maybe it just isn’t profitable to 
produce an 8 to 12 pound roaster 

.. at any rate folks aren’t flood- 
ing the market with them. 

So along comes an enterprising 


neighbor raising meat birds, 


caponizing them, dressing them, 
and selling them at holiday time 
as fancy roasting birds. Sure, the 
price is above that for fryers or 
turkeys, but the meat is delicious, 
and there is no local competition 
for fresh-dressed heavy fowl. 

For my money, this is an excel- 
lent example of someone meeting 
a need and getting rewarded for 
being so enterprising. Someone 
who can fill an economic vacuum 
benefits both his customers and 
himself. We’ve already ordered 
for next Christmas. So great has 
been the demand for this high- 
quality product that this year’s 
supply did not meet the demand. 


TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT 


It’s been interesting to chat 
with people who had the prob- 
lem of harvesting corn this wet, 
wet fall. As always, a lot of inge- 
nuity has been called into play. 
Combines fitted out with rice 
tires on the drive wheel and 
duals behind weren’t rarities. 
Neither were various kinds of 
half track arrangements. Even 
hydraulic motors to drive the 
rear wheels came in for a try. 

For those using pickers, vari- 
Ous combinations of two tractors 
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were common, with the second 
tractor pulling the first if the 
picker was a pull-behind rig. If 
a mounted picker was used the 
second tractor may well have 
been used as a pusher behind the 
wagon. 

As one man said, “It’s a hard 
way to get corn harvested and a 
darn poor way to plow.” 


Narrow Rows 


One of the unexpected things 
about all this working in soft 
ground was the additional prob- 
lems associated with narrow 
rows. When the ground was 
merely greasy, both forage har- 
vesters and corn pickers tended 
to pull a little sideways, especial- 
ly if the land was not pretty level. 





This side draft feature made it 
terrifically hard to avoid harvest- 
ing waste. Likewise, it was diffi- 
cult to keep both the harvesting 
equipment and the trailing wag- 
on from wiping out the next row. 

When the ground got wetter so 
that the tractors were rutting it 
up, it became almost impossible 
to keep from running over the 
next row or covering it up with 
mud. We had problem enough 
with 36’ rows. 

The experiences we observed 
and heard about this fall make 
one wonder if the narrow rows 
have a place for people other 
than those who harvest their corn 
with a combine. Certainly for 
those who chop it for silage and 
those who use pickers, the har- 
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With PRED 


vesting problems were enough to 
discourage even the most enthu- 
siastic narrow row convert. 

One thing we did finally learn 
was to buy a %-inch cable some 
40 feet long with loops on each 
end. It sure beat using log chains 
for towing out stuck rigs. By us- 
ing a clevis on each end we could 
back up without having anything 
come unhooked as so often hap- 
pened with chains. The real pay- 
off came in handling a cable 
weighing about 10 pounds. . 
much easier to drag through the 
mud and corn stalks than those 
heavy chains. 


When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Pride is invading the Northeast with 
“safe maturity” hybrids. In six of the past 
seven seasons, early maturing varieties 
have actually yielded better than later 
ones. Many competitive numbers never 
reach maturity. 


With Pride, you can be making it BIG. 
Safe in the silo or crib, early Pride varie- 
ties avoid heavy field losses and frus- 
trating delays of late-season harvesting. 
One of these safe-maturity hybrids can 
help you with your harvest problems: 


PRIDE 116 Earliest double-cross, ma- 
turing in 78-83 days. Fast drying. 


PRIDE R-118 New, 80-85 day fast-drying, 
3-way cross with excellent yield potential. 
PRIDE 5 Longtime favorite that consist- 
ently outyields competitors. Matures in 
83-88 days. 

PRIDE 137 87-92 day corn. Starts fast. 
Good for silage. Cold tolerance good. 
Big yields. Dries fast. 

PRIDE R-200 New single-cross, 95-100 
day maturity; ideal for narrow rows. Out- 
standing yield record. 


There are many other good Pride varie- 
ties. It’s not too early to figure your needs 
for next Spring. If there is no Pride Dealer 
in your neighborhood, drop us a card. 


(enace] AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 
W. R. GRACE &CO., 
Exclusive distributors 

in Northeastern States 
CRAVER-DICKINSON SEED, 
P.O.BoxD. 

Buffalo, New York 14240 
WHITNEY SEED, 

P.O. Box 250; 

Buffalo, New York 14240 
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see your CASE: dealer: 


CONNECTICUT 
BLOOMFIELD 
Carpenter & Chapman 
MANSFIELD DEPOT 
Hillcrest Equip. Co., Inc. 
SUFFIELD 
Zera Equipment Company 


MAINE 
AUBURN 


Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 


BANGOR 

Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
EAST MACHIAS 

Bagley’s Tractor Sales 
FORT KENT 

Hermon Guimond 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHESHIRE 
Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
SUNDERLAND 
George H. Thurber 


NEW JERSEY 


FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Bros. Equip. Co. 


NEW YORK 
BATAVIA 
Geitner Sales & Service 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
House Trucking, Inc. 


COLLINS 
Vogtli & Gabel 


DRYDEN 

Ray L. Dedrick & Son 
EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 

EAST SPRINGFIELD 
Homer Fassett 

FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corp. 
FORT COVINGTON 
Creighton Equipment Co. 
FULTONVILLE 


Randall Implements Co., Inc. 


HENRIETTA 
Monroe Trac. & Imp. Co., Inc. 


HORSEHEADS 
S. C. Hansen, Inc. 


HOWES CAVE 
Schoharie Equipment Co. 


JOHNSON CITY 


Goodrich Implement Company 


LIVONIA 
Absco Tractor & Implt. Co. 


LYNDONVILLE 
Plummer Sales & Service 


NELLISTON 
Nelliston Equipment Company 


NEW BERLIN 
Nelson’s Farm Equipment 


NEWFANE 
Niagara Implement Company 


NORTH CLYMER 
John Wiggers & Son 


OXFORD 
Oxford Farm Machinery 


PENN YAN 
Keuka Dodge, Inc. 


PHELPS 
Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 


PINE BUSH 
Pine Bush Equip. Co., Inc. 


PORTLAND 
Liberator’s Trac. Sales & Service 


RED HOOK 
Jonmar Associates, Inc. 


SALEM 
George A. Jolley 


SCHAGHTICOKE 
Norman W. Allen 


SCHENECTADY 
H. F. Getman, Inc. 


SENECA FALLS 
Dinsnfore Diesel Service 


SOUTH HARTFORD 

South Hartford Equipment Co. 
TULLY 

Northrup Farm Supply 


WATERTOWN 
Sullivan Bros. 


WELLSVILLE 
Stevens Equipment Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 
BRATTLEBORO 
Furgat Trac. & Equip. Inc. 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLaken’s 


WEST CHARLESTON 
Charleston Garage 








Feed Additive—Beef cattle re- 
searchers at American Cyana- 
mid Company have developed a 
new feed additive for minimizing 
the effects of stress in cattle. 

The product is Aureo S 700... 
a combination of the antibiotic 
aureomycin and Sulmet, the lat- 
ter a sulfa for livestock. 

For the past three years, uni- 
versity and Cyanamid researchers 
have tested the new product. In 
27 tests, at seven research stations 

. involving 1400 feeder cattle 


... Aureo S 700 maintained beef 
gains and reduced losses from 
shipping fever when compared to 
unmedicated conditioning ra- 
tions. 


Livestock Feeding—The bigger 
an animal gets, the more feed is 
needed for animal maintenance 

and the lower becomes the 
proportion of feed used for added 
gain. Therefore, each pound of 
grain requires more feed than 
previous pounds, and the cost of 
gain rises. About two-thirds more 
feed is required to put on a 
pound of gain as the beef animal 
nears 1,100 pounds liveweight 
than was required at 600 pounds. 
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SELECTAMATIC BHO 


Furthermore, general feeding 
to heavier weights across the en- 
tire livestock industry can bring 
sharp price breaks, such as ex- 
perienced in the fiasco of 1963-64. 
Heavier animals generally have 
wastier carcasses (extra fat trim) 

. so the higher cost gain is ac- 
tually sold at a discount! 

Hogs and lambs also show the 
same pattern of sharply-increas- 
ing feed requirements per pound 
of gain as animals are fed toward 
heavier weights. 


Beef Study—A beef herd care and 
management course is now offer- 
ed by mail from The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. It’s for 
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David Brown Selectamatic diesel tractors meet the challenge. They’re The Con- 
vincers. And the convincing is in the performance . .. like Traction Control... . 
a weight transfer system first by David Brown and second to none. Through the 
use of a patented, lever operated weight transfer system, a pressure lifting action 
transfers the weight from the implement to the tractor’s rear wheels giving de- 
sired traction and eliminating wheel slippage. Incidentally, The Convincers have 
offered this as standard equipment since 1954. In addition to many other ad- 
vanced features such as Selectamatic, world’s simplest hydraulic system, The 
Convincers are lower in initial cosf, lower in operating and maintenance costs, 
too. Who named the David Brown 770, 780, 880, 990 and 1200 diesels plus the 
3800 and 4600 gasoline models The Convincers? The thousands of convinced 
owners from coast to coast... join ‘em! For further information contact your 
nearest David Brown Dealer or write: 


Stull Equipment Company 
Dept. AA 269 


171 Dawson Street 
Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 
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Gash-Stull Company 
Dept.A A269 


742 West Front Street _ 
Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


i 
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Northeast Tractor Company, Inc. 
Dept. AA269 


109-B River Street 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


BROWN 


17 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout the United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association 


‘ 








farmers keeping small herds of 
cattle and intentionally dividing 
their time between grain and for- 
age crop production as well as 
livestock care. 


For a discussion af beef cattle | 
production problems, study the | 
Penn State correspondence course | 


. Open to anyone in any state. 


Send your name and address with | 


$4.65 to: Beef Production, Box | 
5000, University Park, Pa. 16802. | 


There are no other charges, and | 


a complete course copy comes to | 


you by mail. 


New Antibiotic — A new antibi- 
otic, spectinomycin, helped pigs 
gain faster with improved feed 
efficiency in experiments reported 
at the last annual meeting of 
the American Society of Animal 
Science. 

Similar results were obtained 
in swine feeding trials conducted 
by animal scientists at Purdue 
University, South Dakota State 
University and) AMDAL Agri- 
cultural Research Center near 
Mundelein, Illinois. 


Lousy Job—To control ticks and 
lice on sheep, Cornell entomolo- 
gists recommend the use of Kor- 
lan or Diazinon in a simple 
sprinkler method. Crowd 25 head 
at a time in a small pen so there 
is just room to push your way 
through. Sprinkle 6 gallons of 
water mixed with insecticide over 
their heads, necks, tops and sides 
as you walk among them. Korlan 
rate is eight fluid ounces of 24 
percent material per three gal- 
lons of water, and Diazinon rate 
is one-half ounce of 50 percent 
added to the same quantity of 
H-2-0. Check the label and fol- 


low its directions! 


Horse Judging—Agway, for the 
third year, is sponsoring a horse 
judging contest in eleven north- 
eastern states. Contestants of all 
ages will judge five classes of 
horses from a pictorial form. The 
form is available beginning 
February from local Agway stores 
and representatives and from 
many County Extension offices 
Entries will be accepted until 


April 15,1969. 


New Weapon Against Parasites 
— Shell Chemical Corporation 
has come up with a broad-spec- 
trum anthelmintic called ‘Equi- 
gard” which is reported to be a 
valuable weapon against internal 
parasites in horses. Equigard is 
an uncoated, grain-shaped resin 
pellet in which the active ingre- 
dient is dichlorvos. 

It provides a controlled and 
sustained release of the active 
ingredient throughout the gastro- 
intestinal tract, and under a vet- 
erinarian’s supervision the feed- 
ing method of worming horses 
is easy and time-saving. Equigard 
is available only through licensed 
veterinarians. 
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FORESTRY 


' Timber Agent — The New York 
| State Forest Practice Board has 
/a committee studying the “Tim- 
‘ber Agent system” as presently 


S used in New Jersey. Under this 


) system, a State forest service for- 


‘ester marks and estimates the 
‘timber, and gives the results 
»to the owner. A timber agent 


handles the job from there on, 
/contacting prospective purchas- 


ers for bids...and following 
) through to see that the timber 
\ harvest job is done as specified. 


| Fee involved is 10 percent of 
/ contract amount. 
_ The average small woodlot 


i owner normally sells timber only 
‘once in a lifetime, and is un- 
_ aware of the best way to go about 
Bit. 


State District Foresters are 


' available in New York to mark 
/ and estimate timber on private 
_lands, but the sale of timber is 
_ the owner’s responsibility. 


| Bulletin — Any New York State 
' woodlot owner can obtain a copy 
' of Cornell Bulletin 1125, ““Man- 
/aging Small Woodlands in New 
| York” from his county agent. He 
' can also direct you to the District 
_ Forester, who will help in mark- 
} ing trees that should be har- 
' vested, and in general assist with 
- pointers on forestry management. 


: Big Group — There are 255,000 
forest owners in New York State 


. with an ownership of 11 mil- 


| lion acres. So reports the New 
_ York Forest Owners Association, 
/ an organization devoted to the 
» economic and aesthetic objectives 
_ of forestry land owners. 


A typical recent issue of ‘‘For- 


_ est Owner,” a monthly publica- 
} toon of NYFOA, discusses the 
_ problems of getting a clear title 
_ to woodland . . . and tells of a 
© membership ‘“‘Woods Walk.”’ 
_ Anyone interested should send 
| for more information to: Floyd E. 
» Carlson, College of Forestry, 
© Syracuse, New York 13210. 


Reverse Osmosis — The Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the 
USDA has come up with a new 
way of concentrating maple sap. 
Instead of boiling in evaporator 
pans heated with oil or wood 
fires, the new method removes 
water from the sap by mechani- 
cal means. The process of reverse 
osmosis (developed for obtaining 
potable water from sea water) 
has been adapted to maple sap, 
at a cost only 1/25th of the con- 
ventional boiling method. Re- 
verse Osmosis 1s used to remove 
75 percent of the water from the 
Sap; boiling is used for the rest, 
since this also furnishes the heat 


» hecessary to develop the maple 


flavor. 


re 
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TRUCKS 
WEED CONTROL 


COTTON PICKERS 
COMBINE POWER 


TRACTORS 
BROODERS 









GRAIN DRYING 
PORTABLE HEAT 


DIESEL POWER BOOSTERS 
FLAME CULTIVATION 






IRRIGATION ENGINES 
GENERATORS 





Increases PULLING POWER. 
Up to 20% greater work load. 
Adds another bottom plow to 
your tractor! 


The most versatile, efficient, 
economical fuel for your farm! 


PROTANE 


LP-GAS SERVICE 







CARBURETION PLANNING KIT! COMPLETE 


FREE a AND MAIL THIS CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY. 


!'TO: NORTHERN PROPANE GAS COMPANY 
4820 EXCELSIOR BOULEVARD 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55416 


PLEASE SEND MY FREE NORGAS CARBURETION PLANNING KIT. 
NO OBLIGATION. 





NAME: 


f 
| 
| STREET OR RFD: 
| 


Protane Corporation 





CITY STATE ZIP 
There's a TOTAL SALES-SERVICE Dealer near you! 
Asdryy : 

ser Ss Batavia, N.Y. Erie, Pa. Milltown, N.J. 
Bernardsville, N.J. Hawthorne, N.J. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. Johnstown, N.Y. Oneida, N.Y. 
Earlville, N.Y. Lambertville, N.J. Schenectady, N.Y. 

Warren, Pa. 


FIND US FAST IN THE YELLOW PAGES UNDER ‘‘GAS — LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM OR BUTANE GAS"! 
31 


THE REDKOTES 


ARE COMING! 


Seed production of red kidney 
beans is staging a comeback in 
New York State after some 40 
years of “exile” in the West. 

Because of seed-borne disease 
problems, New York had been 
forced to rely on seeds produced 
elsewhere down through the 
years. But the State has main- 
tained its position as the nation’s 
top producer of red kidney beans. 

The return of seed production 
was made possible by introduc- 
tion of a new disease-resistant 
variety, Redkote, developed by 
Cornell University scientists. 

Certified Redkote seed supplies 
for 1969 are estimated at about 


fag we've learned a lot about growing higher yield- 


ing, higher profit corn. 


A lot of what we've learned is in VERTAGREEN. 
What's in it for you is a fertilizer that’s “worth more 


because it does more.” 


Our newest VERTAGREEN for corn is called 
It’s the ideal corn starter. 
Precisely uniform...high in phosphate. . 
water soluble. It’s so good, in fact, that it’s earned 


15-40-5 POWR-PRILS. 


400,000 pounds, enough to cover 


five to six percent of the state’s 
60,000 to 70,000 acres devoted 
to this crop. 

Recommending only certified 
seed for planting, plant disease 
specialists warn that a grower 
would be taking a great risk if 
he plants his own seed. 


SPICE LEADERS 


Heading up New York’s SPICE 
(State Poultry Industry Coordi- 
nated Effort) for 1969 are these 
Empire Staters: 

President . . . Ralph Webster, 
Auburn; vice-presidents . . . (1st) 
Richard Cunningham, Ithaca, 
and (2nd) Albert Cohen, Wood- 


work for you. 
.and highly 
grow.’ 


its own nickname in corn country. “KING OF THE 


ROW’? 


Of course, your Vertagreen man doesn’t stop 


with a starter. 


beans, wheat, pasture.. 


ridge; secretary & treasurer... 
Mark Backus, Syracuse. 

Chairmen of various divisions 
are: 

Producer ... Milton Stimpson, 
Dresden; Marketing ... . Harold 
Ehrenfreund; Hatchery... Rich- 
ard Cunningham; Promotion & 
Merchandising . . . Charles Col- 
lins, Ithaca; Credit... Irving 
VanArsdale, Auburn; Feed... 
Ben Bowman, Syracuse; Asso- 
ciated Industries ... George Ar- 
no, Frenchtown, New Jersey. 


CAGE REARING 

The advent of rearing layers 
in cages. . . right from chick to 
hen... is of fairly recent begin- 





to help you achieve your high corn yield goals, 
including all-important nitrogen. 
He tops that off with the finest line of herbicides 
and pesticides on the market to protect those yields. 
In short, it’s total involvement with corn, soy- 


.every crop. And it can 


It's all part of our “world of ways to help you 


Armour fertilizers and pesticides from 


He also offers the very latest in soil testing tech- 
niques and a full range of quality fertilizer materials 
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| Agri-Chemicals, Inc. 


a Subsidiary of United States Stee! Corporation 
P.O. Box 1685 Atlanta, Georgia 30301, 


nings. But the poultry industry 
moves fast, and adjustment is the 


‘order of the day! 


Regional poultry specialist 
Stewart Ackerman, headquarter- 
ed at 249 Highland Avenue in 
Rochester, New York, reports 
these cage-pullet farms in the 
nine Empire State counties he 
covers: 

Wegman Farms, Wolcott 

George Lupold, Palmyra 

Phillip Havert, Newark 

Harry Klotzbach, Basom 

James Christianson, E. 

Pembroke 

Mark Adams, Naples 

Arthur Hawkins, Naples 

Arthur Runner, Gorham 

Fritz Aude, Geneva 


LEAGUE BUILDS 


Dairymen’s League will build 
a modern “special products 
plant” at Vernon, New York. 
The new facility, which will ini- 
tially be set up to make cottage 
cheese, scream cheese, “and sour 
cream, will be equipped to ex- 
pand into new products now 
under development by _ the 
League’s research department. 

League president, Lester Mar- 
tin, reports that there will be no 
reduction in the co-op’s stress 
on marketing fluid milk, the 
product that provides the best 
per-quart return to dairy farm- 
ers. The two key purposes of the 
plant will be: (1) to save costs 
for League members while put- 
ting manufacturing milk into 
products that will give the Asso- 
ciation the best possible return, 
and (2) setting up a modern, 
automated plant that will make 
it possible for the League to meet 
market needs for new and better 
dairy products. 

The co-op leader points out 
that the Dairymen’s League is a 
charter member of the newly- 
created research organization, 
DAIRY DEVELOPMENT, 
INC. With the new Vernon facil- 
ity due for completion in 1969, 
the League will be in a position 
to take maximum and immediate 
advantage of commercially-prac- 


tical findings of DDI. 


RURAL PLANNING 


Mr. R. H. Denman has pre- 
pared a pamphlet on rural plan- 
ning and house numbering which 
will be of great use to planners 
in rural towns and countries, and 
to teachers and students in tech- 
nical schools. It gives an inter- 
esting history of various systems 
tried . . . clock system, compass 
system, etc....and points out 
that the numbering system fills 
a dual role. It gives a trail to 
follow and identifies individual 
houses. Anyone who has tried 
to find a house in a country or 
urban area, especially at night, 
will agree that some system is 
badly needed. 

For further information, write 
Mr. Denham at 101 Brookfield 
Road, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
Copies of the pamphlet are avail- 
able for $1.00 per copy. 
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| Wine—Keystone State leaders 
' continue to move toward the de- 
' velopment of a winemaking in- 
| dustry in Pennsylvania. Late last 
| year, the First Pennsylvania 
» Wine Industry Conference was 
H held ...and research projects 
_ were planned that would further 
explore potentials and problems. 

The interest has been stimu- 
> lated by the Limited Winery Act 
)...an amendment to the State’s 
) Liquor Code . . . stipulating that 
i up to 50,000 gallons of table wine 
} may be produced and sold at a 
winery premises, provided the 
grapes used are produced in 
Pennsylvania. 












No Flavor Change — Scientists 
Hat the Eastern Utilization Re- 
} search and Development Divi- 
sion of the USDA have found 
that exposing cider to ultraviolet 
) light, without additives, preserves 
/not only the cider but the fresh 
) flavor. The cider stays sweet for 
' 4 or 5 weeks under refrigeration. 


Retirement Income — More and 
more people approaching retire- 
ment consider fruit-growing to 
supplement their retirement in- 
come, for pleasure, or for an ex- 
panded hobby. At present, rasp- 
berries seem the most promising 
retirement venture. The plants 
are not expensive, labor require- 
ments except for harvesting are 
relatively small, and pest control 
is easier than for tree fruits. Also, 
because there has been a severe 
decline in commercial produc- 
tion of this fruit, raspberries 


bring good prices. 








Trellis Hedgerows — The apple 
orchards of the future may re- 
semble present-day grape vine- 
yards, according to scientists at 
The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Grown as trellis-hedgerows, 
the plantings provide a large 
number of plants per acre in 
rows 10 to 15 feet apart. The 
trees will be trained to form a 
thin hedge down the rows, about 
6 feet in height and 2 to 3 wide. 
To keep the trees small, size- 
controlling rootstocks and growth 
regulators will be used. 

Growers should be able to 
reach high production per acre 
with trellis-hedgerows because 
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“IT’S FROM UNCLE ED IN FLORIDA, HE WISHES HE 
we AFFORD TO COME NORTH TO SKI THIS 
TER!” 
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they will be able to regulate 
fruiting more easily, says Dr. 
Loren D. Tukey. In addition, 
the orchard space can be utilized 
more fully for actually growing 
fruit. Per acre costs to establish 
are higher, but profitable yields 
may be available in 3 to 4 years, 
as compared to 8 to 10 years for 
good returns from conventional- 
Size irees: 


Mite Control Arthur Burrell 
of Peru, New York, comments 
that he has used early oil sprays 
to control European red mites in 
his apple orchards for many 
years. For the two-spotted mite, 
he’s used Kelthane and Tedion. 
Guthion gives some mite control, 
but insect-resistance to the insec- 


Semi-flexible 250 series harrow with folding gan§ extensions. 


Heavy stalks or hard soil wont 
hold you up with this big 
Time Making Oliver Harrow. 


It's the new rigid-frame 260 series 
with 275 lbs. of weight or more for 
every foot of width—86 to 118 Ibs. 
per blade. Plus a gang angle which 
adjusts trom 9 “to 22 

Sizes to 21 ft.; blade diameters 
to 22 inches. Sealed roller bearings, 
of course. Giant, square-tube gang 
frames have clean, trash-shedding 


ticide seems to have built up 
somewhat in his orchards. 

He applies oil at 3X to 4X 
concentrations, has been to 6X 
or even 8 X with Kelthane sprays. 
It takes a careful operator to use 
concentrate sprays for mites... 
with attention to speed of the 
spray rig, and its position in ref- 
erence to trees. 

For late July or early August 
mite-sprays on full foliage he puts 
on a dilute equivalent of 600 gal- 
lons per acre (8X .. .75 gallons, 
6X 100 gallons, etc.) —GLC 


Grape Harvest—According to 
Welch’s last annual report, 
mechanical harvesters were in 
use in all areas supplying ae 


to the Welch Grape Juice Co. 


a e- 
right throu 


Rigid- Gane ie alos aay as 





design. Dual transport wheels for 
larger sizes. 

For even heavier disking, check 
out the new 265 series with 150 Ibs. 
of weight on each 24 or 26-inch 
blade. Sizes to 18 ft. 3 inches and 
q 3-ton working weight. 

If rocks are a problem, you'll also 
find Time Making capacity in 
Oliver’s 250 series with semi-flexi- 
ble frame. Gangs can ride up over 
stones individually, avoiding blade 
breakage. 


in the Chautauqua and Erie 
grape belt of New York and 
Pennsylvania, the Van Buren 
County area of Michigan, the 
Northwestern Arkansas area near 
Welch’s plant at Springdale, Ar- 
kansas, and the Yakima Valley of 
Washington. More than 10,900 
tons of grapes were harvested 
mechanically in these areas. 
New receiving equipment was 
installed at the Welch plants for 
mechanically-harvested grapes. 
Considerable progress was made 
both in the improvement of the 
mechanical harvesting machines 
and in the receiving plant equip- 
ment, and company executives 
expressed optimism for the future 
expansion of mechanical harvest- 


ing. 


Fully-mounted 352 disk harrow, widths to 112 ft. 


And there’s a wide-choice of 
Oliver mounted harrows with the 
same kind of deep-cutting gangs. 
See your Oliver dealer. He can help 
you cut your disking time ‘way 
down. Oliver Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 60606. Subsidiary of White 
Motor Corporation. 


GW OLIVER 
THE TIME MAKER 
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Funk’s-G Silage Wins 
First Place Two Years in a Row 
in Penna. Forage Progress Days 


T TAKES much more than stalk and leaf tonnage for corn silage that 


will increase milk production . . . or put on extra pounds of beef in 
the feedlot. With Funk’s-G varieties you get the ear corn production 
that adds energy, and taste-appeal . . . not bulk alone. 


That’s one of the big reasons why Funk’s-G varieties have won first 
place two years in a row at.the Pennsylvania Forage Progress Days 
Silage Competition. Actual forage analysis was considered along with 
the other factors associated with good silage. 

There’s a Funk’s-G Hybrid in every maturity range to give you silage 
that’s high in total digestible nutrients .. . high in appetite appeal. 

The 32-page 1969 Hoffman Catalog contains two pages of charts to 
help you select the variety that will meet your needs exactly. Write today 
for a free copy. If you prefer, you may obtain one from your Hoffman 
Seed Man. 


fing! (NH. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 
SEEDS LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
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SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN’T BEAT 


: Br Naylors BL U - KO T E « 6 
for COW POX*- RINGWORM + TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both Polls: Peon ela bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection? 

Easy to Mee dee paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 


Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
minor ’surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and face of dairy animals 
venient to carry in saddle or is better controlled with 
car... easy to spot treated dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 . - . $1.00 at dealers or 
oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 

dealers or mailed postpaid. 
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For Yields You Can 
Really Brag About 


You'll hardly believe the way Gemini can produce 
for you—from early till the end of the season. An 
“all-female’’ hybrid, its yields of fine, slim, dark 
green fruit are amazing. 


ror FREE 1969 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
16 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





GEMINI Hybrid Cucumber 
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This foane ‘Rovine Bowl,” 


an experimental round dairy barn at 





SL NS 


Rutgers 


University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


BOVINE BOWL 


The dairy barn has come full 
circle... from the round barns 
of 100 years ago, through the 
rectangular shape, and back to 
a full circle! Mark Singley, ag- 
ricultural engineer of Rutgers 
University, has designed an ex- 
perimental round barn that was 
recently built at the University. 

The building, 63 feet in diam- 
eter, features a radial folded 
plate roof design, with an 18 X- 
60-foot self-feeder silo in the cen- 


ter. The 4-inch thick sandwich 


roof panels feature urethane in- 
sulation placed in a honeycomb 
section for structural strength. 
The panels are 22 feet long and 
covered with exterior plywood. 
The roofing material is white 
reflective Tedlar with an asbestos 
backing. The insulated curtain 
wall panels are covered with 


sandalwood. Fiberglas. 


Circle Stabling 


The animal stalls are arranged 
in a circle around the outer 
edge of the building. The floor 
between the stalls and the feed- 
ing platform next to the silo is 
slotted. Tapered reinforced con- 
crete slats 5 inches wide spaced 
on 6%-inch centers form the 
floor. Animal waste is worked 
through the floor by the animals’ 
hooves, and drops into a circular 
trench connected to a lquid 
manure storage tank adjacent 
to the building. An electrically- 
operated liquid manure pump is 
used to empty the tank apprex- 
imately every three months. 


Ventilation 


Fresh air is drawn into the 
building at the roof line by ex- 
haust ventilating fans. The air 
is collected in the trench below 
the slotted floor and exhausted 
through the roof of the liquid 
manure tank. 

The base of the silo forms the 
manger where the animals feed 
themselves. Supplements are 


added to the feed as it is elevated 
into the silo by an electrically- 
powered silage blower. The addi- 
tional grain required by the in- 
dividual cows is fed in a separate 
milking area. 


LIQUID FEED 


IN 1968, a new liquid dairy 
feed supplement was introduced 
into the Northeast. The first 
carload of Allied Chemical’s 
Compensator 50 to arrive in the 
Empire State was destined to go 
to Beach Stover’s Cliffside Farms 
near Trumansburg, New York. 

The supplement contains pro- 
tein-equivalent in the form of 
urea, and phosphorous in the 
form of ammonium polyphos- 
phate. With vitamins, trace min- 
erals, and additives included, 
molasses serves as the carrier. 
The company plans to market 
Compensator 50 to farmers for 
their own mixing, as well as to 
local mills. 


More Urea 


The supplement was formu- 
lated primarily to enable dairy- 
men to use urea more extensively 
in their feeding programs. Allied 


(Continued on next page) 





Beach Stover unloads Compensator 
from this tank car into a delivery truck. 
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DHIC CHANGES 

In New York, the official title 
is DHIC (Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Cooperative), and in most 
other states it’s the DHIA (Dairy 
Herd Improvement Association) 
_.. but all the northeastern states 
are involved in similar searches 
for constructive change in dairy 
herd testing. 

The NYDHIC, for instance, is 
actively exploring the setting up 
of nine DHI management regions 
to replace the present federation 
of 49 county cooperatives. The 
county associations will continue, 
and each will send to the appro- 
priate regional DHI Advisory 
Council one delegate per 100 
members. A five-county pilot set- 
up in Western New York, head- 
quartered at Batavia, has blazed 
the trail for such a move. 


Advantages 


One of the advantages of con- 
solidation is the same as enlarg- 
ing the size of farm business .. . 
possibilities for the greater effi- 
ciency of both equipment and 
people. A Foss Milk-O-Tester, for 
instance, costs around $16,000 

.. and can be justified only by 
a large volume of work to be 
done. However, it beats the old 
Babcock test all hollow in terms 
of samples tested per man-hour. 
A regional laboratory can use one 
economically; a county associa- 
tion could not. 

It is contemplated that there 
would be five central milk testing 


laboratories to serve the entire 


LIQUID FEED 


(Continued from page 34) 
officials indicate these advantages 
possessed by Compensator 50 
over dry feeding of urea to dairy 
cows. 

—more uniform blending of 
the urea than is normally pos- 
sible in dry feeds. 

— increased acceptability of 
the urea because of enhanced 
palatability offered by liquid 
molasses. 

— greater total feed utilization 
because molasses provides energy 
that helps rumen bacteria to 
efficiently convert urea to pro- 
tein. 

At present,..there” are three 
liquid feed supplements being 
produced by Allied . . . Gompen- 
sator-50 for dairy cattle, Com- 
pensator-50D-2 that includes di- 
ethylstilbestrol for fattening beef 








state of New York. Coming soon 
is the use of disposable milk 
transport containers, paving the 
way for the use of commercial 
transport to bring milk samples 
to central laboratories. 

Other states of the Northeast 
are also discussing regionalization 
of their DHI organizations. At 
the present time, nine states be- 
sides New York (all of New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware, and 
West Virginia) have their DHI 
data processed at the NYDHIC 
computers. 

Under the reorganization plan 
in New York, all DHI supervisors 
would. be directly employed by 
the NYDHIC, and would be un- 
der the direct supervision of the 
regional DHI managers. 
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NEW 


apen design, 
~ area by each cow. 
wash the udder and g 
en. No reaching. 








DAIRYMEN ASK 
FOR MOR 


The New York Dairy Herd 
Improvement Cooperative is 
making available to dairymen 
throughout the Northeast a Milk 


Only Records (MOR) program. 


It provides all the information 
now. available in the standard 
DHIA and Owner Sampler (OS) 
programs . . . except the Butter- 
fat data. The program became 
available in January, 1969. 
MOR is similar to OS in that 
both are unofficial records. MOR 
fees will be determined by each 
county board of directors; Cay- 
uga County (N.Y.) reports costs 
ranging from $13.30 per month 


...better from 
every angle 


on a 4U-cow herd up to pol 
month for 100 cows. 

The butterfat test obtained at 
the milk plant will be reported, 
and this test used in calculating 
MOR grain recommendations 
and value of milk sold. However, 
no butterfat information will be 
obtained for individual cows, or 
for the herd average. 


ADA-NDC MERGER? 


The ADA (American Dairy 
Association) and the NDC (Na- 
tional Dairy Council) are explor- 
ing consolidation of the two 
groups. A joint ADA-NDC com- 
mittee has been formed includ- 
ing two Empire Staters .. . James 
Donnan of Galway, and Robert 
Turner of Horseheads. 


per 















Handle cows in groups. Note how the design positions cows positively. 
Big stainless steel rear shields... gently curved at each end... reaches 
well above the pinbones...no sharp corners to injure the cow. 


cattle, and Compensator-32R for 
beef cattle on range. 
Urea has long been a more 





Stainless steel ...clean, streamlined design... automa- 
tion. These are the elements that make the new SURGE 
Sawtooth Stalls better for Herringbone Parlors. Gives 


economical source of protein you a lot of advantages ... like push-button, automatic — 
than have vegetable materials feeding...stainless steel rear shields, gate shields and 
(soybean oil meal, for instance). mangers ... high-carbon, steel tubing with acrylic- 


epoxy enamel or dichromated electrogalvanized finish. 
For more details see your SURGE dealer. 


Allied researchers believe that 
their liquid product completely 
Overcomes urea’s two major 
drawbacks of the past...low 
palatability, and the possibility 
of inadequate mixing of urea 
throughout the ration. 

The company is a “basic” 
manufacturer of both nitrogen 
(used in urea) and phosphorous 
(used in ammonium polyphos- 
phate). The latter is a form of 
Phosphorous supplementation 
that carries no accompanying 
calcium. 
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Here’s a new optional feature. A 
Group Feed Control Panel. It’s all 
automatic. Push a button. Deliver a 
predetermined amount of feed at a 
predetermined rate in each manger. 
Want to feed heavy producers a 
little extra? Just flip a switch. 


Big, heavy-duty, stainless steel 
manger. Cows can’t waste feed. 
Rounded bottom ...no corners for 
feed to lodge. Cleans easily with a 
hose. Stainless, won't rust. Wrap- 
around feed shield screens cows, 
tends to quiet them. 


BABSON’ BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 
BABSON BROS. CO. (Canada) LTD., MISSISSAUGA, ONT. 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid’”—on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather... helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer .. . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


fen) LIME CREST 
BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


Buying a New Silo? Want a 
Distributor that will fill it full 


to the Top? 
Then lIet’s talk x.) HINGED 
EVEN-FLO ee 

TOP-FIL 


SPINNING § 
TABLE : 


VARI- SPEED CONTROL 
‘ AT GROUND LEVEL 


METE Top. FIL INSTALLATION 


The NEW combination of Plate and eniicing 
Table, driven by individual motors, produces 
the filling action that enables Top-Fil to fill the 
silo perfectly from BOTTOM to TOP. 

e Eliminate the chore of topping-out. 

e Stay out of the silo, avoid gases and dust. 

e Top-Fil is controlled from outside at ground 
level by it’s control box. Dial the speed you 
need to fill the silo. 

Write or call for further information. A2 


The Top-Fil fills this part of 
the silo, the area no other 
distributor can fill. 


' 
1 Name 
I 


I 
With Top-Fil you can fill 4 Address 


more tons of silage in your 


i 
silo with less labor. } City State PAD 


EVEN - FLO Silage Distributor Inc. 
321 S. THIRD STREET LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 47902 
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SPECIAL MARKETS 


Ronald White of New Wood- 
stock (Madison County), New 
York, has an uncommon sight 
in each of his two caged-layer 
houses .. . a rooster! No nostalgia 
on Ronald’s part, though, but 
rather a concession to his chil- 
dren when it was discovered that 
the chick sexer had erred a bit 
and included a couple of roosters 
with the pullets. 

There are 10,000 birds in one 
house, and 8,000 in the other. 
The latter was designed for 6,000 
birds, but capacity was increased 
by one-third with the addition 
of perches in each cage (12 X 20 
inches), so that there are five 
birds per cage. The other house, 
with the same size cages, still has 
four birds per cage. 

Ronald reports that adding 
the fifth bird increased egg 
production per square foot of 
housing, but has decreased pro- 
duction per hen. He hasn’t de- 
cided yet whether to go all the 
way with perches... doesn’t like 
the fact that perched birds are 
much dirtier than in cages with- 
out perches. 

Manure from the full stair- 
step cages drops into pits six 
inches deep... from which it is 
pushed by a garden tractor into 
a cross alley three feet wide and 
four feet deep. Next stop is on 
a tank-equipped truck used for 
spreading. Each building is 
cleaned every other week, and 
manure is spread on the 107 
acres of land owned by the White 
Poultry Farm. 

The larger house is equipped 
with thermostatically-controlled 
slot inlets that are powered open 
and shut by electric motors. Pro- 
fessor Clesson Turner of Cornell 
University used this house in 
developing and trying out his 
relatively new system of positive 
slot inlet control. 

The Whites buy started pul- 
lets, replacing the birds in one 
row of cages every two months 

. there are four rows in the 
larger building, and three in the 
smaller. This means there are 
different ages of birds in the same 
building... playing with disease 
dynamite, according to many of 
the poultry experts. For the past 
four years, the Whites haven’t 
had any disastrous disease break, 
though. 

The reason for piecemeal layer 
replacement, rather than the 
‘fall-in, all-out”? system more 
commonly used, is one of the 
constant need for all egg sizes in 
egg marketing. The Whites pro- 
vide eggs packed in retail cartons 
for 18 nearby stores, as well as 
supplying eggs for hotels and 


restaurants in the area. 

The closer a farmer can go 
toward the ultimate consumer 
in his marketing, the less vari- 
ability he has in prices. During 
the “awful months” in 1967-68 
when wholesale egg prices were 
disastrously low, the Whites 
didn’t have to accept anything 
below 42 cents per dozen. Re- 
member, though, that the Whites 
provided grading, thorough qual- 
ity control, and delivery when 
the customer wanted eggs. 

Some stores want to set their 
own egg prices...others ask 
Ronald to mark the prices on 
cartons before delivery, and then 
the store gets a fixed markup. 
Some eggs are packed in “White 
Poultry Farm” cartons, others 
in private-label cartons to suit 
the store. At one time, Whites 
had home delivery routes, but 
no longer. 

Quality control is very impor- 
tant, Ronald believes, and he 
has turned down new business 
in order to avoid having to buy 
outside eggs. Recent trends have 
been toward very large egg-pro- 
ducing outfits, but the experts 
agree that a poultryman with 
special market outlets can do 
very well with a business not as 
large. The Whites are a good 
example. — G.L.C. 


BROILER CAGES 


Panelists at the seventh annual 
Broiler Housing Seminar have 
predicted that raising broilers in 
cages will be common practice 
within the next three to ten years. 

Before cage broilers can_be- 
come a reality, though, a variety 
of problems must be conquered. 
Among these are development of 
a suitable cage system, elimina- 
tion of perosis and other leg and 
bone weaknesses, elimination of 
breast blisters and slab-sidedness, 
and development of a cage-bred 
broiler. 

Jewell Graves, research special- 
ist for the Big Dutchman Com- 
pany, Zeeland, Michigan, pre- 
dicts that plastic cages will be 
used not only in growing broilers 
but also in transporting mature 
birds to the processing plant. 
After this they would be cleaned, 
disinfected and returned to the 
farm for another lot of chicks. 

“TI would estimate that four 
times as many broilers could be 
grown in a given floor space with 
this system,” says Graves, “and 
that an extra lot of chicks could 
be grown each year on farms 
using these cages. This system 
would also eliminate catching 
crews.” 
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FEED COSTS 


Penn State’s bulletin 745, en- 
titled ‘“The Economic Feasibility 
of On-the-Farm Milling,” com- 
pares the costs of commercial 
formula feed, on-the-farm mil- 
ling, mobile milling, and custom 
milling. 

Of the 66 poultry farms from 
which information was gathered, 
40 bought commercial formula 
feed rather than formulating 
their own mix. The feed com- 
pany’s truck delivered the feed 
in bulk on a regular schedule. 

Mobile milling (9 farms) in- 
volved a commercial mobile mill 
that traveled from farm to farm, 
stopping on a specified day des- 
ignated by the poultryman. 

Custom milling (8 farms) is a 
service provided by a commer- 
cial feed mill wherein feed ingre- 
dients are ground and mixed ac- 
cording to the specifications of an 
individual producer. Home- 
erown grains are stored at the 
mill’s ‘“‘grain bank,’ and pro- 
cessed feed is returned to the 
farm by a mill truck. 

On-the-farm milling was done 
by five different -methods: 

—stationary belt-driven ham- 
mermill without a mixer 

—portable PTO grinder-mixer 

—portable PTO grinder and 
hand mixing 

—portable PTO grinder with 
stationary mixer (most common 
method) 

—stationary electric mill 

When 104 tons of feed were 
processed, mobile milling was the 
least-cost method; at 182 tons, 
on-the-farm milling had a cost 
advantage. For all volumes, cus- 
tom milling was the most costly 
way of handling home-grown 
grains. The processing cost per 
ton declined as volume increased 
for all three methods of using 
grains produced on the farm. 

Interestingly, feed sample 
analysis sno no significant 
difference between the actual 
and expected protein level of ra- 
tions procured by any of the four 
sources, 

The bulletin’s conclusions list- 
ed a number of considerations to 
weigh in addition to cost, such as 
technical assistance from feed 
companies, as well as availability 
of feed ingredients, capital or 
credit, and labor. 
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"HE CERTAINLY CLEARS UP HIS 
CHORES FAST, CONSIDERING HE 
DOES THEM DURING COMMERCIALS!" 


American Agriculturist, February, 1969 


~ As with so many facets of 


management, on-the-farm mil- 
ling may be a good deal . . . if! 
The manager’s job is to weigh 
the “ifs,” and arrive at a profita- 
ble decision. 


CALCIUM & CHICKENS 


Cornell University scientists 
report that high calcium diets 
are dangerous for growing chick- 
ens, causing high mortality. 

Compared with laying hens, 
growing birds require only about 
one-third as much calcium; 


higher levels than this may kill 
up to 10 percent of the birds be- 
fore they begin to lay. High cal- 
cium levels in young chickens 
suppress the normal activity of 




















Citrus 
Pulp 


Snapped 
Corn 


HIGH YIELD 


NUTRITIOUS 
CONTENT 


HIGH ENERGY 
VALUE 


SWEET TASTE 


‘the parathyroid gland, a key 


organ that regulates the move- 
ment of the calcium in the body. 

Researcher Simon Shane re- 
ported that young birds between 
the ages of eight and 20 weeks 
require only about 0.8 to 1 per- 
cent of calcium in the presence 
of 0.4 percent phosphorous in the 
diet. If the calcium content of 
the diet is increased, the phos- 
phorous should also be increased, 
he said. 


Adequate 


During the early stage of egg 
production, it is desirable to keep 
the parathyroid gland active by 
having calcium levels in the diet 
adequate (2.75 to 3 percent), but 
not excessive. 


Later in the production cycle, 
when egg shell quality begins to 
deteriorate, dietary calcium can 
be increased to maintain shell 
quality. 

An average egg shell contains 
about two grams of calcium, and 
daily calcium intake during peak 
phases of the laying period should 
be increased to 3.5 grams per hen 
per day, or even higher, to insure 
adequate bone density and shell 
quality, Shane said. 


A hen weighing 3.5 pounds 
requires at least three grams of 
calcium a day to maintain steady 
egg production. The daily need 
for calcium for a human weigh- 
ing 150 pounds is only about one 
gram. 





REASONS FOR FEEDING 
FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 





ba : 


Florida Citrus Pulp is a high energy feed with a fresh, 
pleasant taste that cows just naturally like. It is a 
clean, easy to handle feed with a high (74%) 
percentage of T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). It is 
also one of the lower cost feeds when compared as 

to cost per 100 pounds of T.D.N. Before you plan your 
next feeding program consult your dealer about 
including Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or beef 
feed mixes ... available in bag or bulk. 


For more information on feeding or Total Digestible 
Nutrients, send for a FREE full color Citrus Pulp 
Brochure, or send for ‘Men Who Feed the World”, 
a 16mm color film for group showing. 








(* Nitrogen-free extract 


** Total Digestible Nutrients) 





THE BEST OF FEED FOR THE BEST OF BREED 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


21, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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No barn cleaner works faster than a Jamesway! 


Fast manure 


Jamesway’s 23-ft. per minute speed gets all the solids and liquids into the 
spreader. You can’t buy a faster operating barn cleaner! Big J chain barn 
cleaner gives you more value, too. Here’s why: 

Galvanized elevator! Single chute with galvanized beam resists natural manure 
acids, lasts years longer. Yet costs no more than painted units. 

Forged link chain! Reversible, self-tightening chain turns on edge for easy 
oiling, longer life. Contoured alloy pins, long-wear shoes, easily-replaced 
bolted paddles. 

Extra-heavy spur gear drive! Unitized drive provides non-slip, most efficient 
power transmission. 

Rugged design! All the way through — to keep going longer with less maintenance. 


Save BIG with Jamesway 


“Cold weather specials’! 


Get greater value than ever before. 
Don't delay — offer is limited! 





are 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 

Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 
Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert Anderson 
Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 
Canastota, Fisher Farms La Fargeville, George W. Henry & Co., 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment Co., Inc. 
Inc. Lockport, Taylors Hardware 
(at Ridgewood) 


Holcomb, Coakley Dairy Supply 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague Co. 
Locke, Hewitt Bros., Inc. 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 
Cochecton, Cochecton Mills, Inc. 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son Moravia, Hewitt Bros., Inc. 
Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 

Inc. iu Piffard, C. A. Parnell 
East Springfield, Homer Fassett St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Ellenberg, Floyd R. Lashway Schoharie, Wm. A. Roese, Jr. 


gt yee Jack’s Surge Service South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm Stafford, Coward’s Feed Store 


Supply Co. ‘ : 
Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies Unadilla, Earl's Poultry Farm 
Wallkill, Garrison Farm Supply 


Groton, Hewitt Bros., Inc. el BI S , 
Hamburg, Abbott’s Richardson Milling eeaspor, blumer! SUDDIY 
Westown, Demberg Brothers 


Co., Inc. 


Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 
Milrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 
104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-029 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTORS-UNLOADERS + CATTLE FEEDERS * BARN CLEANERS * BARN EQUIPMENT « FARM VENTILATION 


Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 
little care. Sheltec belts or windbreaks increase 
crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 
beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain) BS 
2-yr. Seedlings 3- 5”..$ 8.00... .$40.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
3-yr. Seedlings 

4-yr. Seedlings 

WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
l-yr. Seedlings 

2-yr. Seedlings 

CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

2-yr. Seedlings 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


Sturdy, well 25 for 
rooted, 3-yr.,8”- $6.00 
14” plants. Ideal 50 for 
for background $11.95 
or hedge. Sun or 100 for 
shade. $21.95 


cover—Flowers June til frost. Beau- 
tiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows 12”- 
18” any climate, sun or partial shade. 
Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
& 6 AZALEA 


Strong 1 yr. trans- 
only plants 4” to 6” ALL 12 
tall. Massofroots, for only 
large leaves. Rho- $7.95 
dodendron, from 
red flowering stock. Aza- 
lea, hardy, mixed colors. 


25 EVERGREENS 
2s ve oe 

ea. Scotch Pine. 
White Pine, Nor- $7.95 
way Spruce, Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir. 


.$75.00 
. 83.00 


Sar pL OLOQne 2: 
Hive k OL OO. 


xxxxx..$16.00... 
15-18"... 20.00... 


- $80.00 
AK 


4- 8”. $13.00... . $65.00 
15 WHITE BIRCH 

MO iota 
trees. Bark turns 
white after 3 to 
4 years. Hardy. 


i ; BOX 83B Postpaid 
mcuiia Wholesale planting list and Xmas tree growers’ guide ‘ arolaniine 
$6.95 MUSSER FORESTS Indiana, Pa. 15701 | y0c'0 0. 
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by Robert Clingan 


THE GENERATIONS 
NEED EACH OTHER 


A great deal has been said 
about the “generation gap.”’ One 
has only to listen to hear old 
people say, ‘““You know how 
young people are now,’ or a 
young person say, ““‘Why do 
adults hate teenagers?” 

It is time we recognized how 
badly the generations need each 
other; every society needs age and 
youth, young and old. 

Yes, every society needs what 
youth can bring it. It needs all 
the creative energy it can get. 
Somehow nature and God Him- 
self created a surplus of energy 
and deposited it with the younger 
generation. A society without 
youth tires too easily, gives up 
too soon, and does not have the 
energy to tackle the problems it 
should, or face the challenges by 
which it might grow and become 
more creative. 

A society also needs to periodi- 
cally have its assumptions ques- 
tioned. No group has the courage 
or the insight to question the 
“old ways” or why we do them, 
unless there are younger people 
to raise these questions. It is like 
Robert Frost’s poem, “Mending 
Wall,” when he and his neighbor 
had to rebuild a line fence when 
the livestock was gone, only be- 
cause his grandfather had said, 
“Good fences make good neigh- 
bors.” The young-minded and 
tough-minded Robert Frost said, 
“But only when there are cows.” 

An unquestioned and un- 
examined society will die in its 
tracks. A sign on an old Newland 
dirt: road once read: “Choose 
your rut, you will be in it for the 
next} six, miles.’ Vhese wits: are 
life-defeating. Youth asks why we 
must travel these narrow ruts, or 


take the paths to nowhere. The 


present youth generation has 
asked more questions and been 
more persistent in refusing to ac- 
cept superficial answers than any 
generation that has gone before 
it. If our society becomes what it 
should, we will be greatly in debt 
to our restless, questioning youth. 

Every society needs to be re- 
newed and redeemed by the 
dreams and ideals that only 
youth will take seriously. A poet 
has described the dreams of 
peace, justice, brotherhood, and 
freedom, and called them ‘“‘God’s 
Dreams.” Older people are cyni- 
cal and too unimaginative to 
dream any more. They are too 
sure of what will not work and 
what few things will work. 

It is equally true that every 
society also needs the wisdom 
that comes from experience, a 
wisdom about life that has been 
tested, and known only by those 
old enough to have lived it. A 
society could destroy itself and 
live in pursuit of false goals were 
it not for its older people, even 
the generation described in terms 
of age. 

Every society needs the stabil- 
izing influence of its older citi- 
zens. ‘hese are the people who 
say, “Just a minute take a 
second look . . . think through be- 
fore you dive off the deep end.” 

Both generations need each 
other. Neither group can contrib- 
ute all it has to the other as long 
as it builds solid walls, or grows 
defensive, or becomes sharply 
critical of the other generation. 
A communication gap is under- 
standable as a challenge, but a 
poor struggle between the genera- 
tions is not a good thing. Youth 
against age and age against youth 
for no more reason than the dis- 
trust between the generations 1s 
a sad commentary on the life of 
a people. 

We need each other to see all 
we ought to see, to know all we 
ought to know, to recognize all al- 
ternatives before us, and to move 
in the directions that will be 
fruitful, and appropriate to the 
times in which we live. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


I’m fascinated by the pace at 
which mankind’s exploring space. 
The way we're going we will soon 
have scheduled flights up to the 
moon; there’ll be a weekly trip to 
Mars and maybe to more distant 
stars. We'll find out what makes Sa- 
turn’s ring and what’s on Jupiter, 
by jing; the braver souls will have 
to see just what it’s like on Mercury. 
Young men with lots of time to 
spare may zoom clear out to Pluto 
where the temper’ture is mighty low; 
and someday they may even go a 
hundred jillion miles to see what’s 
in some other galaxy. 

I'd like to fly through space my- 
self before I’m fin’ly on the shelf; 
but all I want’s a short, fast run to 
some place closer to the sun where 
it is warm the year around and snow 
is never on the ground . . . some 
little place with tropic seas, with 
sandy beaches and palm trees, where 
lots of food grows naturally and no 
one has to work, by gee. Of course, 
Mirandy’d stay at home, through 





space she’s never want to roam, so 
I'd have not a thing to do except 
relax “neath skies of blue and dream 
up reasons why I'd slip the chance 
to catch each Earth-bound trip. 
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“Try this 
for quality 





(and price!) 


it's the professional- 
quality saw chain that 
saves you money... 


SABRE 


Because it costs less than other chains 
of comparable quality, it saves you 
money when you buy it. Because it is 
a tough, long-life chain it saves you 
money while you use it. Try it—you’re 
covered by the Sabre no-time-limit 
guarantee. 





70:1: the saw chain people 


i - — SABRE SAW CHAIN, INC. 
Wy <2 iy 840 SENECA ST., 

“7 LEWISTON, N.Y. 14092 
Write Dept. F for complete literature about 
Sabre Saw Chain and accessories for your saw. 








we" BROAD BREAST MEATY 
CETTE Ts 


NEW 
SUPER 
& VANGUARD 


Give More WEIGHT 





Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super Vanguards 
are % pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites 2 Corn- 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, : 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid ay: feod 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a_ profit. 
Benefit from our 34 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


Largest eggs all breeds 
(over 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 
to grow —and_ PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 


NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 





EARL W. GARRISON, 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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a SAVINGS NEVER LESS THAN 50°. up to 70°. OFF REG. PRICE! 
FREE « SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE DIST., 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, N. J 
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Dollar Guide 


MILK PRICES under federal orders will be maintain- 
ed during the 1969-70 marketing year. Manufactur- 
ing milk price support might have been changed 
April 1 and Class I price level could have 
been lowered April.30. In effect, the USDA action 
will make prices set by the orders permanent in- 
stead of temporary, officials say. 

Connecticut blend milk prices in 1969 are es- 
timated by Professor Stewart Johnson to average 
16 cents per cwt. over 1968 above 1968's fig- 
ures for January-September, and below comparable 
1968 figures in October-December. 








FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS will see no big changes in 
1969. However, it's quite Tikely that...limit: on 
government payments to individual farms will be 
set by Congress. Price supports for manufactured 
dairy products will continue as at present. Class 
Ie prices will not drop! 

Sign-up for feed grains and wheat runs from 
February 3 through March 21. Little change in 
program. Target is to reduce seeding of corn, 
milo, and barley by 37 million acres was re- 
duced by 32.5 million acres in '68 

There may be move to split farm program into 
two sections one for 1 million farmers who 
gross over $10,000 a year; another for 2 million 
farmers with less than $10,000 gross income. 





POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE, made up of college poul- 
try specialists and egg industry feaders, ‘predicts: 
turkey crop for 1969 up 5% above '68; egg prices 
for first quarter of '69 about 5 cents per dozen 
above same period in '68. However, prices in 
third quarter 3 to 4 cents under last year, and 
in last three months 5 to 6 cents lower. 

Feed a in '69 will average slightly high- 
er’ than: Net incomes to egg producers 
slightly below '68, 


HAY harvested in '68 averaged poor in quality. 

Cows will eat less of it, and may drop in produc- 
tion. More good silage will help maintain produc- 
tion, but more grain per cow is a good buy. For- 
tunately, ratio between grain price and milk price 
is especially favorable to dairymen. 


1969 WINTER WHEAT CROP, forecast at 1.12 billion 
bushels, is 9% below 1968 actual production but 
still 7% above average. Acreage seeded was 43 
million acres, 13% below '67. 





PLYWOOD staining and painting are discussed in 

a data sheet, "Plywood Finishing for Farm Build- 
ings,' published by the American Plywood Associa- 
tion. Single copies of the sheet, No. 67-120, 
are available free from the Association by writ- 
ae to them at 1119 A Street, Tacoma, Washington 
98401. 


VALURK OF SOIL TESTS to guide needed amount of 
fertilizer and lime increases as margin between 
costs and receipts tends to-narrow.: Figures from 
Indiana indicate that one-third of the lime used 
on the land in that State in 1968 was needed to 
neutralize nitrogen added as fertilizer. 


"RURAL WATER SUPPLY" is an excellent 66-page book- 
let prepared by the New York State Department of 
Health. Deseribes: and diagrams all types of 
wells, tells what to do if well becomes contamin- 
ated, and discusses special water.problems. 

pingle copies. free to. residents. of New York State, 
Write Department of Health, 84 Holland Avenue, 
Albany, New York 12208. 


TWO-CYCLE ENGINES should never be used with de- 
Léerzent .o11 because ol] and fuel, are mixed. togetn- 
er, and The. oll additives: are left. behind as: pro- 
ducts.-of combustion. 


HIRING a 14 or 15-year-old to operate a tractor? 
Unless it's your own child, you must legally re- 
quire that he has completed a 10-hour course in 
tractor operation. Check with your agricultural 
or 4-H agent for details. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
340 East Main St., Lake Zurich, III. 60047 


O. K. Mister A.; show me how | can save 
money through your Early Bird Dryer 
Discount and why it pays to buy now. 
You claim American Automation will 
save time and labor, cost less to operate, 
and give me drying performance un- 
matched by any other method. Convince 
me. Here’s my name and address. 


NAM 
ADDRESS. 
GURY ei SPATE a ee Ze 


DIVISION OF AFE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
9807 HHHHHHHTHHHTEHHHTEHHHHHHHHHEBEHe 


t DISTRIBUTED BY th 


CHARLES VAN ETTEN 
VAN ETTEN ROAD 
GOWANDA, N. Y., 14070 


PHONE 
716 532-4016 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World's 
Finest 3 


The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 


your rock problems. ... A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call .. 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS | 


Helena, Montana Peseon 
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po FALSE TEETH 







Rock, Slide or Slip? 


Don’t live in fear of false teeth 
loosening, wobbling or dropping just 
at the wrong time. For more security 
and more comfort, just sprinkle a 
little FASTEETH on your plates. 
FASTEETH holds false teeth firmer. 
Makes eating easier. No pasty, gooey 
taste. Helps check “‘denture breath”’. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get PASTEETH at all drug counters. 


Blueberry Plants 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 


One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 
415 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 
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CAN helicopters save peach 
crops in late spring months when 
the buds are swelling and sap has 
started to flow? There is evidence 
that they can create enough air 
flow to ward off frosts and freez- 
ing temperatures to the point 
that buds can be saved from seri- 
ous injury. 

Two growers, one in South 
Jersey and one in Central Jersey, 
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FROST INSURANCE? 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


have used helicopters at critical 
stages on nights when tempera- 
tures were getting down to the 
danger point, and in both in- 
stances these growers had 
peaches when others had very 
few . . . not enough to call even 


a half crop. 

In 1968, Casella Brothers, 
Swedesboro, hired a helicopter 
for four hours during the critical 








10-G knocks out insects 
at fight bean yields ~ 


_ Some growers have increased field bean yields 
by 15%, snap and lima yields up to 30%. How ? 


morning hours, and came 
through with a normal crop. 
Total cost was about $260 for the 
helicopter and operator. 


Three Years Loss 


In 1968, Delicious Orchards in 
Monmouth County, following a 
crop loss for three years, decided 
to do something. With the aid of 
the Weather Bureau Station at 
New Brunswick, elaborate testing 
was done in this block of trees 
near Colts Neck ... the most 
elaborate and intensive tests ever 
undertaken in New Jersey. 

In a report by Edwin S. Addi- 
son, III, advisory agricultural 
meteorologist at the New Bruns- 
wick Station, he states that while 
winter injury can be severe under 
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You'll like these other Thimet advantages, too : 
e No drift, wash-away or blow-off problems; 


By using Thimet® 10-G to control 
leafhoppers, aphids, thrips, mites, 
seed corn maggots and Mexican 


bean beetles. Thimet also helps © 


stop bean mosaic and curly top 
by eliminating disease-carrying 
insects. 

A true systemic insecticide ap- 
plied in the row at planting time, 
Thimet moves up from the soil, 
protects the entire plant from in- 
side. Stays with the plant through- 
out the insect season with no let- 





| 
THIMET’10-¢ 


@ No effect on flavor, no residue | 
in harvested crops when used at 
recommended rates; 

e@ Nodanger to beneficial insects ; 
e No soil compaction from re- 
peated use of spraying or dusting 
equipment. 

Aim for bigger bean profits— 
end insect competition—with 
Thimet 10-G. Order now in handy 
10- or 50-Ilb. bags from your pes- 
ticide supplier. Before using any 
pesticide, stop and read the label. 


down in protection. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 





low temperatures even during the 
rest period, losses can be elimi- 


nated, or at least greatly reduced. | 


Ernest Christ, fruit specialist 
at the College, who is probably 
the best-versed fruit man in New 
Jersey, cooperated with the pro- 
gram. “Erny” has been keeping 
tabs on the use of helicopters in 
apple orchards over the hills and 


mountains of Pennsylvania, and | 


what he saw was good. 


Critical Stage 


What concerns most New Jer- 


sey peach growers is the period 
when the days start to warm up 


in February, the sap. starts to! 


flow, then bang, there are below- 
freezing temperatures. A swing of 
60-degree day temperatures to 22 
to 25 next morning can create a 
problem. New Jersey has on rare 
occasions even had daytime tem- 
peratures of 75 degrees for several 
days in arow...and that 
meant trouble if the rest period 


was over and the tree actually | 


awake. 


During the study period from | 


March into May, it was dis- | 
covered that there were nine | 
nights. when there were danger | 
periods. They usually occurred | 
on clear, calm nights when high- | 


pressure areas from the west 
would move into Monmouth 
County, settle over New Jersey 
during the night, and then move 
off. 

This survey was intended to 
determine air temperatures at 
the level in the orchards where 
the fruit buds were located. Tem- 
peratures were of greatest con- 
cern at the 4 and 18-foot levels, 
although they were recorded at 
48. and 78-foot levels. The proof 
of the pudding was found in sav- 
ing the crop, and it was possible 
by stirring the air sufficiently at 
the fruit bud zone to keep tem- 
peratures from dropping below 
the danger point. 


Wind Machines 


Fixed wind machines properly 
located can also be a frost pre- 
venter. One has been in use for 
many years at the New Jersey 
Silica Sand holly groves near 
Millville. According to Danny 
Fenton, manager of this big holly 
plantation, they have been able 
to save the berry crop in recent 
years by starting the powerful 
wind machine on nights when 
frost was a threat. 

No one claims that helicopters 
and fixed wind machines can save 
crops in every instance, but they 
have proved that they can be in- 
surance between a crop. failure 
or a nearly-full crop. 


BARGAINING PAYS 


New Jersey fruit and vegetable | 


growers are finding that bargain- 
ing pays... through better prices 


and the elimination of minor | 


problems. 

The asparagus growers have 
demonstrated that through bar- 
gaining conducted through the 
New Jersey Agricultural Market- 


science amacrine 


I 





ing Association they have re- | 


ceived higher prices. At the same 
(Continued on next page) 
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time, through cooperation with 


processors there has resulted bet-— 


ter understanding between seller 
and buyer. 

In the last twenty years con- 
tract prices on asparagus have 
moved from about 8 cents per 
pound to 18 cents; tomatoes to 
processing plants have resulted 
in slightly-higher prices, although 
not always to the level that grow- 
ers have desired; snap and lima 
bean: growers have received bet- 
ter prices .. . and the same ap- 
plies to other crops. 

Side benefits include better 
working arrangements with pro- 
cessors, a real effort on both parts 
to work together to improve 
erowth and delivery practices, 
better understanding of each 
other’s problems, and an ex- 
change of ideas that has been of 
benefit to all concerned. 

No one can pinpoint the exact 
value of all of these minor 
changes. The major benefit be- 
yond the increase in farm price 
has been a realization on both 
sides that there must be harmony 
and agreement on both price and 
non-price factors. 


GRIND GRAIN 


Should I grind my homegrown 
grain for livestock, or feed it 
whole? 

It all depends. If the animal 
chews the grain, no special need 
to have it ground; but do animals 
chew their grain much better 
than some humans? 

Tests at Rutgers indicate that 
when whole corn is fed to dairy 
cattle, 25 to 30 percent of it will 
pass through undigested. Grind- 
ing crushing, or rolling will re- 
duce that to 5 percent or less. 

Not all chew as they should. 
Young calves, hogs, and other 
animals do a much better job 
than dairy cows. Could it be that 
these other animals have more 
time-or bertertceth?: No 
comment! 

Another advantage of grinding 
is that it helps in the mixing of 
other protein and mineral sup- 
plements into the grain mixture. 


BY-BYE, BLACKBIRD! 


Birth control for blackbirds ap- 
pears to be the newest thing on 
the horizon for controlling this 
pest of orchards and corn fields. 
A new method of birth control, a 
Ssterilant, appears to be a safe 
method of bypassing every 
known barrier erected by men 
through legislation that has come 
down the road. 

It involves no fire crackers, 





“1 think your father wants a word with you.” 
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guns, poison baits, or exploders. 
The New Jersey Department of 
Agriculture comes up with a pre- 
liminary report that gayly-color- 
ed strings and strips of brightly- 
colored plastic treated with a 
chemical attract blackbirds fur- 
nishing their homes, much like 
an interior decorator makes a 
home more attractive with colors. 
Tests conducted show that black- 
birds pick up these bits of plastic 
and weave them into their nests. 
The birds lay their eggs in the 
nests, and when they come in 
contact with the eggs, many fail 
to hatch. 

What about desired birds? 
Think back, and if one has ob- 
served the materials used by dif- 
ferent species, birds are usually 


very particular about what ma- 
terials they use. Also, most of 
these birds do not nest in areas 
where blackbirds center their 
nest-building activities. 

This has been merely an ex- 
periment. There are no recom- 
mendations available for whole- 
sale usage, but it just might 
prove to be the breakthrough. 


PELLETED FEEDS 


Along with grinding, pelleted 
feeds appear to be another econo- 
my practice on most dairy farms. 
Feeding pelleted feeds may cost 
at least $2 per ton along with the 
cost of grinding, but both seem to 
go hand-in-hand in getting more 


out of each dollar of feed pro- 
vided the milking herd. 

Pelleted feed has its advantage 
in mechanical feeding in milk- 
ing parlors; cows can eat pellets 
more rapidly than dry feed. 
Another advantage is that some 
high-energy, low-cost by-product 
feeds which normally are un- 
palatable can be incorporated in- 
to pellets with very good results. 
(Like a bit of catsup on baked 
beans adds flavor for the writer!) 

While pelleted feeds may not 
increase milk production, they 
may be handled with greater 
ease, eaten at a more rapid rate, 
and thus reduce the time in the 
milking parlor. This, too, can be 
an economy item too important 
to overlook. 





The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming operation 
requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 





Harvestore owners can make more 
money because they can save more 
money by saving more of their crops. 
Consider the handling of alfalfa, oat- 
lage and other forage crops. 


You harvest them earlier with a HAR- 
VESTORE. When the crop has more 
nutritionalvalue. And is more palatable. 
With alfalfa, earlier cutting could 
provide an extra cutting. With other 
crops, in many areas, the earlier cut- 
ting provides an opportunity to double- 
crop. Early harvesting also captures 






Products, inc. 


Multiplies Manpower and Landpower. 


Te 
HARVESTORE ae 





More saved TDN per acre from HARVESTORE” processed 
forage crops is one reason many owners add others. 


forage protein at a high level. This 
cuts your protein cost. 


When wilted to 35% to 45% moisture, 
haylage is placed in your HARVES- 
TORE. This medium-moisture level 
helps increase your livestock’s dry 
matter feed intake. Which helps 
increase meat or milk production. 
Which helps your profit picture. 


Invisible loss is reduced, too. HARV- 
ESTORE’S glass-fused-to-steel con- 
struction and exclusive breather 
system cuts invisible oxidation losses 





acres. My primary feed crops are 


as well as visible spoilage. And 
HARVESTORE’S | first-in, first-out, 
bottom unloading lets you feed out 
with a push button. 


With a HARVESTORE, you can add 
water. And reconstitute dry hay or 
grain, too. And process it through 
your HARVESTORE. Anytime of the 
year. 


For more profit-making facts, fill out 
the coupon today. Once you add up 
the advantages, you'll know why many 
owners add more HARVESTORES. 


A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Road, 


Dept. 112 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
Please send me more information about the HARVESTORE system. 





head of dairy; 














. | feeds head of beef;__ 
head of hogs. ___ Student. __ —HARVESTORE owner. 
Name Bs 
Address Town 
County State Zip Code Sse eet 
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ANGUS 


CHAROLAIS 


PHEASANTS 





AGENTS WANTED 





BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 3865 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


REGISTERED ANGUS BULLS and heifers 
for sale. Bulls’ 205 day wts. average 560 Ibs. 
Genesee Royal Farms, Piffard, N. Y. 14533. 
Phone 716-243-0660. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


FIRST PLACE IN 1967-68 Missouri Laying 
Test. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorns—pullets 35¢ 
each. Anderson Buff Sex-Link, the ideal brown 
egg bird, pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 17%¢ 
each. White Rocks—dual- purpose, meat and 
eggs, 17144¢ each..Cornish Rock Cross—tops for 
meat, 15¢ each. Write for literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortiand, New Y¥ork 13045. 
Phone 607-756-9310. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule”’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: $6.95—100 COD. Rocks, Reds, 
Crosses, Heavy assorted. Also ducklings, gos- 
lings, turkeys. Free Catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16858. 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85—100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $5.40. Other breeds $1.45 
to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Custom- 
ers choice of breeds shown in terrific big free 
catalog. Shipment from hatchery your section. 
Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 2651 
Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


BANTAMS 


WANTED BUFF COCHIN BANTAMS. John 
Bishop, 22 Montauk Highway, Westhampton 
Beach, New York 11978. 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 

CHAROLAIS. CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 4% through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 





























bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 





Join ‘‘the swing to CHAROLAIS’’ for more 
profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
in the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
profit picture with excitement of a growing 
reed. 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
Box C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
Affiliated with (301) 825-0458 
American-Internat’| Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx. 


N.Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—-Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mer. 





FULL FRENCH — AIGLON, JR. 


“The winningest calf of the American con- 
tinent in 1967” 


announces that his first calves will be born 
in February, 1969. From then on, the off- 
springs of nearly 200 purebred females in the 
Linden herd, will be proud to call Aiglon, Jr. 
“Daddy’’. Come and see one of the most pro- 
gressive Charolais herds in the country. Bulls 
for sale and a limited number of females. 
Karl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohlmaier, Mgr. 


Phone 914-223-3346 


Linden Farms, LaGrangeville, New York 


10 miles east on Rt. 55 near 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ot St 


Dr. Naylor’s Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Ratenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur—kills lice on 
animals and poultry... kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Safe for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can—only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept.A-29, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 









FOR SALE: One purebred six-year old bull, 
two three-quarter bred yearling bulls. F. G. 
Crane, Dalton, Massachusetts 01226. 

PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 


Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 
in the 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 
Outstanding sires for sale - 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 
FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 





DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Registered puppies, imported breeding, training 
instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Carroll 
Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. 

AIREDALE, WEIMARANER, Wirehaired Ter- 
rier and Miniature Schnauzer AKC puppies. 
Safe shipping. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 








Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 


Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 


Shines Wueye 





REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, R1, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Grown male $35. 
Phone 717-421-7496. Myrtle Angle, R.D.2, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N. J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


HEREFORDS-POLLED COWS-calves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 














HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. : 


HORSES 
FOR SALE Appaloosa Horses, 30 head, Stallion 


Service, 4H colts, horse barns, Lazy J Trailers. 
Waylo Acres, RD #1, Fairmount City, Pa. 











1968 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE COLTS > 


$175. Fillies $250. Yearlings. Two year old 
geldings. Terms. McNeil Horse Ranch, 
Skaneateles, New York, 315-685-3333. 


LIVESTOCK FEED 





‘COMPLETE DAIRY PELLETS 
WiTH ROUGHAGE BUILT IN 


12% 


$4700 


FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE WRITE 


PER TON BULK 
F.O.B. MAUMEE, O. 


AS OF DEC.9, 1968 


FEED DIV. MAUMEE, OHIO 43537 





LIVESTOCK MART 
DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 

PRICES DELIVERED: 
2 to 3 weeks old each & to 8 weeks old 


Holstein Heifers $45.00 Holstein Heifers $65.00 
Holstein Bulls ote Guernsey Heifers 62.50 


Guernsey Heifers 42.50 Angus Bulls 
or Heifers .......... 65.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 50.00 Holstein Bulls. 60.00 
4 to 5 weeks old 10 weeks old 
Holstein Heifers.. 55.00 Holstein Heifers .. 77.50 
Holstein Bulls ... 55.00 Guernsey Heifers 75.00 


Guernsey Heifers 50.00 Holstein Bulls .... 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 ~ Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 


Call or write BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 
758-4741. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 15¢. Wal- 
ter Hoenes, AA, Cologne, New Jersey 08213. 








15,000 PHEASANT CHICKS hatching weekly. 
Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wisconsin 53545. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED YEARLING BULLS. Lamp- 
lighter breeding. We deliver. Harry Frost, 
Glover Road, Clyde, New York 14438. Phone 
315-923-4115. 








RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing. etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
LS2E%; 


PALOMINO RABBITS. Write for information 
to Round Top Rabbitry, Damariscotta, Maine 
045438. Will ship. 








SHEEP 


SUFFOLKS LEAD THE INDUSTRY in feed 
efficiency, rate of gain, For information write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, Americar Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Careass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 


HAMPSHIRE GILTS and service age boars. 
Malcolm McCall, LeRoy, New York. 


GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. Vacci- 
nated, delivered as far as Buffalo or Boston in 
lots of 100 COD on approval; 25 Ibs. $13.; 35 
Ibs. $15. C. Stanley Short, Inc., Kenton, Del. 


REGISTERED YORKSHIRE 


SALE: Selling 200 head, Friday, March 7, 1 
P.M. 40 bred gilts, 20 open gilts, 30 service age 
boars and our usual offering of 110 open gilts 
which sell as commercials, without registry 
papers. Real opportunity for both the purebred 
and the commercial hog producer. Featuring 
two great 1967 All-American sires: Brooks End 
“Tuff’’ All-American fall boar and Brooks End 
“Snowflake” All-American February boar, plus 
the services of and the first boars and gilts 
sired by ‘‘Constructor.’’ Our Twentieth Annual 
Sale. Each sale offers new blood from proven 
strains. Certified meat records. Test station 
records. Feed test records as low as 2.48. 
National Champion Show winners. Send for 
free sale catalog. 











BROOKS END AND PAR-KAY FARMS 

RENO H. THOMAS, SALE MANAGER 

BEAVERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 17813 
PHONE 717-658-6714 





TROUT-GAME BIRDS 


RAISE RAINBOW Trout, Ringneck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Grouse on $500 month profit 
pleasure plan. Free information. Jumping 
Rainbow Ranch, Box 848AA, Livingston, 
Mont. 59047. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 238¢. Contains: Penizillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01988. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ce dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ec $3.75, 50ce 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included, 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts. 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

FREE BROCHURE WORLD’S BEST Cattle 
necktags and eartags. Low prices—sample 25¢. 
Western Tag Co., Seal Beach, California 90740. 














. breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free, 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

WILL YOU TEST new items in your home? 
Surprisingly big pay. Latest conveniences for 
home, car. Send no money. Just your name, 
Kristee, 159, Akron, Ohio 44308. 


SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 

Make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, 
wrappings, all occasion, Easter card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free color 
eatalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway. Dept. CD-8, New York 10013. 






















AUCTION SALE 


CONSIGNMENT AUCTION March 20, 1969, 
10:30 A.M. New and used Farm and Industrial 
equipment. 40 tractors of various makes and 
models, some with equipment. Rakes, balers, 
mowers, conditioners, haybines and _ self-pro- 
pelled windrowers. Forage harvesters and for- 
age wagons, bale elevators and farm wagons, 
Light and heavy dise harrows, drags, and plows 
of various sizes, models and makes. Self-pro- 
pelled and pull-type combines, some with corn 
heads. Several antique gas engines—collectors’ 
items. Several used Dynamometers. Large con- 
signment of car, truck and tractor tires. No 
consignments accepted on sale day. Ralph 
Horst, Auctioneer. Sale conducted by Costello 
Farm Service, Clyde, N. Y. Phone 315-923-5341, 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-88 Nichols Road, Kansas 
Citv, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 


tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 
WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 


Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 




















481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 

“LOST INDIAN LEAD MINE.” My  338\st 
publication. $1.00. Dr. McKee, Port Richey, 


Florida 33568. 
BUILDINGS 





Low-Cost. All-Purpose. Buy 







opera direct from manufacturer in 
BUILDINGS \ areas without dealers. Dealer 





territories open. Garages- Free 
stall barns- Tool sheds- Roadside stands- 
Warehouses- Shops- Park shelters- Stores- 
2500 different sizes. A.S. & W. Products, 
Inc., Manufacturer’s of Atlantic Steel Build- 
ings, Avon, New York 14414, 716-926-2560. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM FARM ROOFING. 
Wholesale to dealers, farm builders and farm- 
ers. Competitive prices. Up to 250 miles from 
Cortland, New York. Inquire by mail for 
delivered prices. Bestway Enterprises, Inc., 
Gracie Rd., R. D. 8, Cortland, New York 
13045. Phone 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
32x47 $936., 40x60 $1550., 54x60 $1810., 58x72 
$2230., 64x96 $3070. Free catalog with prices. 
Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, Illinois, 
62230 (Main Office), U.S. 30 West, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 17325; Farmer City, Ill. 61842. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


GALVANIZED—NEW CORRUGATED roofing 
and siding sheets $1.40 each. Barbed wire $3.00 
per roll. Must sell. Call Mr. Cole 609-456-8300. 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-29 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 





breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-2, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
PLAIN, SIMPLE, DETAILED instructions on 
tried and proven money making Home Hobby 
Business. Details free. Penland’s, 100C Walker, 
Monroe, Georgia 30655. 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er's, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 
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-eastern’s 


1968 breed production winners 
show how high"pd ” ai proved sires 
are leading to extra herd profits. 


*Predicted Difference for Production on Al Sire Summary. 


ayrshire 


A salute to these breed production 
leaders who have demonstrated 
actual results from combining 
Eastern sires and service with the 
best in management and feeding. 





RAYMOND DE HART 


Cortland, N. Y. 

44 cows av. 14,138M 4.2% 589F. This is 
the DeHart’s fourth consecutive herd produc- 
tion award. Over 20 years of Eastern breeding 
and top management on the 230 acre farm and 
over 23 years of DHIA testing contribute to 
its success. 


guernsey holstein 





RUTH D. WELLS GERALD STOECKEL 


Charlton, Mass. Bloomville, N. Y. 

59 cows av. 12,943M 4.3% 635F. The Wells 41 cows. av. .22521M . 3.7% ~ 833. The 
herd, under the management of Paul Jenkins, is Stoeckel herd is again the top DHIA herd in the 
a second year winner. The herd is on zero nation. 100% Eastern breeding for 20 years 
pasture and is fed heat dried hay and corn and an intensified roughage program along with 
silage daily. Top management has played an outstanding management are credited for this 
important part in this herd’s success, also. amazing production. 


You'll hear about more proof of Eastern Al production profits when 150 
dairymen get regional Herd Production Awards at Eastern Membership 
Unit Annual Meetings during the next few months. 


Share in this Eastern Al production bonus. Regular and complete use of 
Eastern sires and service can build your herd level and your profit level. 
Call your area technician or write for free information about Easterns 





brown swiss 





LEON BUTTON 


Rushville, N. Y. 

37 cows av. 14,239M 4.2% 591F. This is 
the second production award for the Buttons, 
having won the 1966 award. Leon’s predomi- 
nantly Eastern sired milking herd has main- 
tained over a 500F record for five years. 


jersey 





DAVID GILMAN 


Chelsea, Vt. 

26 cows av. 12,203M 4.9% 596F. The Gil- 
man Jersey herd, a second year winner, is bred 
100% with Eastern and takes advantage of a 
high quality roughage program and DHIA grain 
recommendations. 





production-building sires in your breed. P.O. BOX 518, ITHACA, NEW YORK, 14850 


LET EASTERN HELP YOU DO THE JOB IN YOUR HERD! 


Classified Ads 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 


March) Issue sto ies Closes February 1 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


April Issue _............. Closes March 1 





FARM BUILDINGS 


May sissite yc seis nag Closes April 1 


extra, 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





HAY & STRAW , 








RETAIL GROCERY AND MEAT Business. 
Broome County, New York village, real estate 
included in sale. Store room and 5 room modern 
apartment. Owner reports gross business in 
access of $100,000. Pleasant surroundings. Call 
or write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City; New 
York 797-2327. 

SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS— 
Make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, 
wrappings, all occasion, Easter card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free color 
eatalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-8, New York 10018. 


CHAIN SAWS 





Factory Prices! Big Savings! 
eR ae 


PVP OV Be Ba Ug) 


BRAND NEW—FIRST QUALITY 


SAW CHAIN — in 404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or 1/2” 
pitch to fit any saw with cutting length of 
12” to 14” only $11 17” to 20” only $14 
15” to 16” only $12 21” to 24” only $16 


HARDNOSE BARS to fit: 
Homelite 17” $17.00 McCulloch 18” $18.00 
Homelite 21” $19.00 McCulloch 24” $21.00 


SPROCKETS. Direct-drive $4.00 Gear-drive $2.50 


il For accurate fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 
You must be 


Add 50c to total order for shipping. 
For C O.D. send $2 00 deposit. 

Pye 

De 


For big savings on other sizes of chain and bars; 
saw parts and accessories, write today for free catalog. 
Order 
NOW 
COLOR SLIDES 
COLORSLIDES — TWO SAMPLES, Catalog 


ZIP-PENN Inc. 
P.O. Box 179-HD 

25¢. Eddings, R-2 Box 710-BR, Tucson, Arizona 

85715. 






















Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 








CORN 


DRY SHELLED CORN, price January 1st 
$47.00 ton FOB. Blowers Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 
Phone 315-596-5455. 


DAIRY OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MAN to take 
over my dairy of 46 milkers plus young stock 
on a 50-50 basis. Option to eventually take over 
entire operation of 300 acres tillable land. 
Contact George D. Nettleton, RD #2 E. Genoa 
Rd., Locke, N. Y. 18092. Phone 1-315-497-0085. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 

camps, commercial 30x70 $2095. Dealers wanted 

a ae areas. Nold Farm Supply, Rome, New 
ork. 








COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 


Diy. of Cotton-Hanlon, Ine., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 
All-purpose Metal Buildings 


ATLANTIC # | arge and small. Shipped any- 


where. Early Order .Discounts 
available for January and 
February orders. Buy direct from manu- 
facturer in areas without dealers. 


A. S. & W. Products, Inc. 
BOX 310 

Avon, New York 14414 
716-926-2560 


STEEL 
BUILDINGS 








FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 148387. 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK—320 acres cash 
crop or cattle, 3 barns, 9 room brick colonial 
home, 5 bedrooms, modern bath, steam heat, 
second nouse with 7 rooms, 4 bedrooms, modern 
bath and kitchen, blacktop road. Price $70,000. 
200 adjacent acres available. David A. Cooley 
Broker, 559 S. Main St., Canandaigua, New 
York. 315-394-6008. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK FARMS, Dairy and 
crop. Large and small. Leo Stack Real Estate, 
Skaneateles, New York 138152. Call 685-3491 
anytime. 


SALE OR RENT: 118 good acreage, huge 
modern dairy -barn, good house—75 miles New 
York City, $55,000 or $200 month rent. Stephen 
McCormick, 40-41 68 Street, Woodside, New 
York 11877. Phone (212) 689-5715 or (914) 
895-3104. 


TWO ADJOINING FARMS. One consisting of 
120 acres, 80 acres tillable, 30,000 red pine, 
modern dwelling, barn. Other property has 
facilities for hatchery, hot water brooding and 
pole barns for raising and ranging of 40,000 
turkeys. Central Pa. Low tax area. At Project 
70 Dam. Glen Pawling, Middle Creek, Pa. 717- 
658-9286. 


FREE CATALOG. From its inception we have 
tried to keep our catalog unmatched for accu- 
racy. Property seekers have responded by asking 
for more and more catalogs each year. It has 
descriptions of several hundred listings—all 
kinds, sizes, prices—New England and New 
York. Tell us about your special needs. Four 
Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. 
(Representatives wanted.) 


90 ACRE FARM—big barn, new ranch house— 
near Cornell University, Harold Williams, New- 
field, New York. 








FOR 





SEND 


HARRIS SEEDS 


DELICIOUS TO EAT 
. . . AND EARLY TOO 


With Harris’ Spring Gold, you can enjoy sweet corn 
of delightful sweetness and flavor right at the start 
of the: season—and it looks just as appetizing as it 
tastes! 


Grow Spring Gold for roadside stands and quality 
markets too. It is now the most popular early corn. 


FREE 1969 CATALOG 


JOSEPH HARRIS CoO., INC. 
18 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


FARMS FOR SALE—Dairy farms, bare or 
equipped, 150 to 600 acres. Many owner 
fifanced. Cash crop farms, 200 to 1,000 acres, 
located in sugar beet contract area. Also in- 
vestment and lake property. Call or write, 
please give phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William St.,° Auburn, N. Y. 18021. Phone 
315-253-3813. 


HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE DAIRY FARM — 
Southwestern New York. 300 acres (200 more 
available), 2 modern houses. Barn—86 stanch- 
ions plus pens. Two 50ft. silos with unloaders. 
Excellent water. 650 gal. bulk tank, barn 
cleaner, etc. Heifer barn. On main highway. 
Reasonably priced. Wilbur Mead, RD #3, 
Hornell, New York 14848. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA—148 acre dairy farm 
with excellent buildings $42,000.00 Gettysburg— 
116 acres level land, A-1 buildings $46,000.00. 
Other farms. Adlers, Paul VanCleve, Agent, 
New Oxford, Pa. Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


FINGER LAKES AREA, dairy, cash crop 
farms, all sizes, types, also residential, lake 
properties, tell us your needs. Roy De Baere, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3328; Ed _ Brickle, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3182; Bill Webster, 
Salesman, Seneca Castle 315-596-6793; Joe 
Lyon, Broker, Phelps 315-548-4944. 


PRICE, TERMS SLASHED. Scenic 528-acre 
New York dairy farm in beautiful valley. 200 
acres tillable, 100 acres in corn last year, 145 
hay, creek frontage, well, fenced. Has barns 
for 200 head of stock, 2 bulk tanks, generator, 
grain storage for 85 tons, pipe line for 146 
milkers, 8 milker units. 2 tenant houses. On 
state highway. Buildings insured for $85,000. 
Price just reduced to $137,500, excellent terms. 
Free 232 page Spring 1969 Catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and loca- 
tion preferred. Zip code, please. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
10017. Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 


BLUFF POINT, NEW YORK — 7 acres. 4 
acres of Concord grapes, 3 acres locust grove. 
Dug well. 83 room house. 44 mile from Lake 
Keuka. Price $5,000. Owner Joseph L. Strick- 
land, Box 109, R. D. #8, Addison, New York 
14801. Phone 359-3284 after 6:00 PM. 

NEW! — FREE CATALOG! Big spring edi- 
tion! Over 4,000 properties described, pictured 
—land, farms, homes, businesses, recreation, 
retirement. Selected best throughout the U.S.! 
69 years’ service, 512 offices, 39 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
IN EY: 














FARMS FOR RENT 


DUTCHESS COUNTY, NEW YORK farm for 
rent. Over 100 ties, pipeline, Connecticut mar- 
ket. 170 acres. More available. Box 369-RY, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 


dletown. New York 10940. 

WANTED TO RENT with option to buy, April 
1, farm for 60 head large Holsteins. Charles 
Smith, Campbell Hall, New York. 

WANTED OPERATING FARM, stocked. 200 
acres tillable. Sam VanOrden, Route 1, Cats- 
kill, N. Y. 12414. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


WILDFLOWERS—Free Spring Catalog. Savage 
Gardens, Box 168, McMinnville, Tenn. 37110. 


FREE CATALOG of prize winning dahlias. 
Many imports. Special money-saving assort- 
ments. Legg Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield,’ N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 

HAY—ALL GRADES delivered from Central 
New York. When writing give telephone num- 
ber or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petroleum, 
Inc., Fort Plain, New York, Box 227. 


WANTED HORSE HAY—timothy mixed. 8 
ton loads. Pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, 
New York 11725. Tel. 516-543-8478. 





FOR SALE GOOD quality hay—reasonable, 
Tel. 607-648-5958 after 6. 


FOR SALE 70 tons top quality trefoil timothy 
hay. Call after 5 PM Freeville, New York 607- 
844-9984. 

RACE-TRACK HAY for sale. Tel. Poplar 
Ridge, New York 864-8227, Carl Wilbur. 


HELP WANTED 


BABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
opportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Child Care Technician Program emphasizing 
total care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
Program Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-413-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 

SAWYER for Ireland electric mill near Statue 
of Liberty. Steady job. Liberty Lumber, Box 
174, Oradell, N. J. (201) 261-3836. 


WANTED MAN TO OPERATE dairy farm 
Southeastern New York on share basis. Must 
have ability and desire to get ahead. Box 369-RZ, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FEMALE COOK. Permanent opening for 
general cook in small private hospital in 
pleasant country surroundings, 15 miles from 
Boston. Will assist in cooking for 40 people. 
Excellent live-in private accommodations with 
television, profit sharing, hospital benefits. 
Call collect Monday through Friday: Mrs, 
Douglas, Westwood Lodge, Westwood, Mass. 
617-762-0168. 


EXPERIENCED MILKER WANTED for feed- 
ing, caring for and milking 30 to 32 cows top 
Guernsey herd. No field work. Excellent work- 
ing conditions. Must be interested in good cattle 
and neat surroundings. 3 bedroom house or 2 
bedroom house with utilities furnished or board- 
ing house for a single man. Inquiries kept con- 
fidential. Box 369-RS, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


GENERAL HOUSEWORK. Plain cooking, 2 
in family. Own room, bath, TV, Air conditioned. 
No Saturday or Sunday. Must speak some 
English. Call collect 201-525-2015 or write Dr. 
Peter Breidt, 510-15th Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
07504. 


WANTED: MATURE WOMAN for housework, 
light cooking. Own room and television set, 





‘privacy. Small family. Call collect, person to 


person, Mrs. Saul, 914/856-3226 after 7:00 P.M. 


SAW FILER and Circle Head Rig Sawyer, 
experienced with hardwoods, electric push 
button carriage, Salem Feed. Donatoni 
Brothers Inec., 199 W. Main St., Rockaway, 
New Jersey 07866. Call collect 201-627-2550. 


RELIABLE MARRIED MAN for fine Regis- 
tered Holstein herd in Eastern Connecticut. 
Good working conditions, excellent wages. Give 
references and state salary expected in first 
letter. Box 869-RV, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
WANTED, WORKING FARM MANAGER for 
120 cow dairy farm. All modern equipment 
and river land. Good housing and working 
conditions and near town and schools. Must 
have ability and ambition to manage help and 
get production. References required, salary 
open. E. A. Pfuntner, Wellsville, New York. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 
searching for qualified representative. 
Several New York State territories. Draw, 
commission, car allowance, experience pre- 

ferred. Send resume 
Box 869-RX 
Ithaca, New York 14850 








WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 


has several territories open. Lawn and 


Garden power equipment. Liberal draw, 
commission, car allowance. Experience 
helpful. Send resume 

Box 869-RW 


Ithaca, New York 14850 








HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1642, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








THE TILLERS 


I SEE WHAT YOU, 
MEAW 
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HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
F: llflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY. New crop delicious 
wild-flower. 5 lbs. $2.62; 6—5’s $11.38; 5’s post- 
paid third zone. 60 Ibs. $10.58; 2—$20.56; 5— 
98 each. 60’s F.O.B. 5% discount 5 or more 
’s at Honey Plant. Price lists available 
olesale-retail. Also buckwheat and clover 
ailable. Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New 
rk 1387386. 

\BLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
ney—5 lbs. $2.25, 10 lbs. $4.00. Cartons six 
’s $10.50. Prepaid third zone; 60 lb. can $10.80, 
$10.50, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry 
Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
REE! World’s largest leathercraft catalog. 
indreds of Make-it ideas, Tandy Leather Co., 
pt. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 


jAwPamads 428 


yO 


outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$1.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 


Madelia 20, Minn. 
WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 


tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
7°-RP, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 
PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
ests out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 


free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Sameor, 8386-Q West 


79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
88101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pricing 
Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles, Identi- 
fication easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, 
sell, Guaranteed. $8.95 postpaid. Cleveland, 
820AC Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” — Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual Bi-monthly. $2.00 
year. Sample 35¢. 


FOUR “WILL”? FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 48818-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048. 


ANY REPAIRABLE WATCH cleaned and 
repaired $4.95. New Yorkers, plus sales tax. 
No chronographs, timers or pinlevers. Manetta, 
6) Hoffman Ave., Elmont, N. Y. 11008. 


ARTHRITIS VICTIMS, Dr. Daniels Liniment 
has been used for 90 years. Trial bottle $1.00 
prepaid. Dr. Daniels AAg., Webster, Massa- 
chusetts 01570. 


500 DELUXE GOLD STRIPED return address 
labels $1.00. Ralph G. Folsom Enterprises, Box 
2318, Muncie, Ind. 473802. 


WOOD FLOOR SEALER, Bakelite Finish— 
easy to apply, Varnish type, 40% solids. One 
gallon units only, $4.90 prepaid. Mass. resi- 
nts add 38% sales tax. Frank M. Raymond, 
ift Headquarters, 21 Woodlawn St., Middle- 
ro, Mass. 02346. 


iG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
0k on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
hes of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
iscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


9e 65 Pi t Street 
THOMPSON S tetera Cann. 06708 
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~NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


80 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrae B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 38 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 8 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Ford, Massey Fer- 
guson and David Brown Diesels all models, also 
50 to 75 used trade-ins. Low prices, full year’s 
warranty, parts and service guaranteed, New 
1969 Ford 5000 diesel $3999.00; New 1969 Mas- 
sey Ferguson 178 diesel $3992.00; New David 
Brown 1200 $3932.00; 4 makes of 4-wheel drive 
agricultural tractors, 10 different models, 46 to 
160 horsepower. Free delivery to 200 miles un- 
less more than one tractor. Dick Brady, Box 
AA, Route 5, Fairview, Erie County, Pennsyl- 
vania 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters —-extra low prices. Box S-29, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


NEW JOHN DEERE 3855H, 6 bottom, 16” hy- 
draulie reset plow, complete, below cost $1750.- 
00. Widrick and Sons, Ine., Lowville, New 
York. Phone 315-376-3581. 


FOR SALE — Gehl self-propelled 188 forage 
harvester with G M diesel. Two row corn head 
and six foct pickup head. A new machine in 
June, 1968. Repossessed and has been used very 
little. Priced for quick sale. Contact Norman R. 
Shores, R. D. 5, Towanda, Pa. 18848. Phone 
area code 717-265-2934, 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 623826. 


D-2 CAT., Excellent, 64 Gauge, guaranteed; 
Troyer Field Loader mounted on tractor; John 
Deere #30 level bed diggers; new Troyer 88’ 
bulk truck loader with heavy duty under- 
earriage; used bin stacker with ‘‘B’”’ sizer, large 
capacity; new potato handling equipment. Your 
home for potato machinery. Troyer Equipment 
Company, Waterford, Pa. 16441. Phone 814- 
794-2351. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS — 80 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, III. 
62326. 


FOR SALE: CHISHOLM-RYDER Bean Har- 
vester and bean tumbler. Call 516/727-4606, or 
write W. Fedun, Box 25, Calverton, Long 
Island, New York 119383. 

SAWMILL, LOG BEAM, 80 foot carriage with 
top saw $500.00; logging winch for John Deere 
$250.00. Andrew Christopher, Saddle River, 
N. J. Phone 201-327-6064. 

ROCK PICKERS. BESTLAND—8 Models in 
World Wide Use! Write Viel Manufacturing 
Company, Billings, Montana 59103. 

















WANTED ELECTRIC FAN INCUBATOR. 
Also Jamesway or other five section battery 
brooder. John Corbine, Lowville, New York 


13367. 
FOR SALE: Machinery from a complete bot- 





tling plant, also 500 cases glass jars. Cari- 
bou Water Works, Halbert Davis, Owner, 
Slaterville Springs, New York 14881. Phone 


539-7254. 
GROVE ROLL BACK Truck Bodies. Write to- 


day. F. B. Riester, Distributor, Sand Beach 
Road, Auburn, New York 13021. 


WANTED OC6 CRAWLER TRACTOR and flat 
body dump truck in good condition. Joe Nizolek, 
Florida, New York 10921. 


NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usnal and unusual 
trees. Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PEACH, PLUM TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, 














pears, apples, nut trees, strawberries, blue- 
berries, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grape- 
vines 10¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 


roses 25¢ up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. 
Write for Free color catalog and $2.00 Free 
bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Ine., Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS. Mayo Nur- 
series offer leading commercial varieties of 
fruit trees for spring planting. Write today for 
list. RD 2, Lyons, New York 14489. 








LAY YOUR FAVORITE instrument! Music— 
‘ branches. Self-instruction Guide. Free de- 
a Institute 282A, Beachwood, New Jersey 


1OtM by 





NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


\RN CLEANERS-—-silo unloaders, engineered 
Patz. New different bunk feeders, manure 
ickers, replacement chains for all make 
‘aners, low cost, easy terms. Nold Farm 
pply, Rome, N, Y. 

ANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 

rice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 
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KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use. Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 946 Maple St., Dansville, 
NEY. 14437. 





JSED CONVEYOR BELTING” 
‘ered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
Ree Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 

2-4596, 

\RSH TRUCK’ HOIST Sales - Service. 
alerships available. Send inquiries to F. P. 
‘ester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, New 
rk 18021. 

“LIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 

10 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
stroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
) users. Free literature, Sine, NY8, Quaker- 
wn, Pa, 18951. 

CK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS — All steel 
onstruction $119.50. Dealerships available. 
ee literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
‘chester, Ill. 62326. 


Rubber 
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STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1969 Catalog Free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30329, Louisiana, 
Missouri 633538, 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN evergreens— 
top quality, low prices. Free price list. Habe’s 
Nursery, Leechburg, Penna. 15656. 


25 CANADIAN HEMLOCK ONLY $6.00, 50 
for $11.95, 100 for $21.95. Sturdy, well-rooted, 
8-year 8-14” plants. Will grow in sun or 
shade. Can be sheared to any size. Postpaid 
planting time. No C.O.D.’s. Also free catalog 
with valuable specials and wholesale planting 
lists. Write: Musser Forests, Inc., Box 83-BC, 
Indiana, Pa. 15701. 











NURSERY STOCK 


25 EVERGREEN TREES ALL for only $7.95. 
3 and 5-year select healthy trees. 8//-16". 5 
each: Scotch Pine, White Pine, Norway 
Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce, Fraser Fir. 
Postpaid planting time. No C.O.D.’s. Also 
free catalog with many valuable specials and 
wholesale planting lists. Write: Musser Forests, 
Inc., Box 88-BC, Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10 for 
$10.50, medium size 10 for $7.00, add 6% 
tax. High profit crop. Free planting instruc- 
tions. Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover, Pa. 
17331. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND TRANS- 
PLANTS in leading varieties for Christmas 
and forest tree production. Free price list and 
planting guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Saga- 
more, Pa. 16250. 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White 
pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and nut 
trees, etc. Free catalog listing over 50 varieties. 
Carino Nurseries, Box 538-D, Indiana, Penna. 
15701. 





PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. New USDA Red 
chief, red stele resistant, productive midseason 
strawberry adapted to Northeast. New Raritan, 
early midseason very productive variety from 
N.J., N.Y. Gala, Sunrise, Midway, Midland, 
Jerseybelle, Ozark Beauty and nine other 
varieties grown on fumigated, irrigated, ro- 
tated soil under rigid spray program from 
indexed virus-free plants increased in our own 
screens. Also, Mary Washington Asparagus 
Roots. Free catalog for our 87th year available 
about January first. Lewis Farm, 28 Laurel 
Lane, Andover, Mass. 01810. 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
catalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid Onion, 
Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid Eggplant 
plants. Also popular standard varieties. These 
outdoor grown plants are much hardier than 
hothouse or potted plants, and are rushed to 
you fresh pulled, ready to grow. Our absolute 
money-back guarantee on every plant. Write 
today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, Blackberries, grapes. 70 small fruit 
varieties. State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Fronte- 
nac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva ever- 
bearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily— 
April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send for 
free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, pepper, cabbage, onion 
plants. Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 
2 by hy. Ga. Surob. 

600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide, $8.60 postpaid. Tonco, 
“home of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 
75081. 

GIANT OZARK BEAUTY everbearing straw- 
berry plants $5.00 each 100; Empire, Catskill, 
Sparkle Premier $3.50 each 100. Red raspberry 
plants Latham, Taylor and Indian Summer 
$9.00 each 100. Fresh dug in Spring. Add 85¢ 
to each 100 for postage. New York State 2% 
tax. MacDowell Berry Farm, Ballston Lake, 
New York 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY PLANTS for 
sale. Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, N. Y. 
13076. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS—from 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02338. 


GIANT CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY 
12 choice varieties. Free catalogue. 
fields Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 01988. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 














virus. free 





plants, 
Common- 


All leading virus-free varieties for 
garden and commercial at direct- 
from-grower prices. Write today 
for FREE Berry Book and Free 
plant offer. Also, lists azaleas, 
asparagus and blueberries. 


BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 
2538-D Ocean City Rd., Salisbury, Md. 21801 








REAL ESTATE 


385 ACRES-CONVENIENT TO Candor, New 
Work. Tioga County. Ideal for hunting in 
the heart of the deer area. Springs and pond. 
Land part tillable. $4500. $1500 down. Call or 
write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City, New York 
or Beatrice Hollenbeck, Honeypot Road, 
Candor, New York. 659-3964. 


INVEST IN FLORIDA. 5 acres good high dry 
land. $50 down, $20 monthly. Total price $1895. 
No interest. Owner W. H. Mott, 7101—138 Street 
N., St. Petersburg, Florida 33702. 


FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG! 
your safest investment on earth; 
latest bargains; write today for your copy of 
our famous catalog.. Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
P. O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72208. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE —cottage on 
Chesapeake Bay, running water, electricity, 
some appliances, sleeping places for 7 people, 
lot size 65’x100’, vacation place or year round 
home, quiet location. $5,000. John B. West, 
Broker, Nelsonia, Va. 665-5784. 


ATTRACTIVE 8 BEDROOM country home. 
Landscaped. One acre. Hardwood floors, gas 
heat, electric. Excellent condition. Near lakes, 
Grand Canyon and town. Reasonable. Mrs. 
Harold Austin, R.D. 2, Wellsboro, Pa. 16901. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly ineome or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, Rochelle 
267, Illinois. 

GOOD MAN OVER 40 for short trips surround- 
ing his area. Man we want is worth up to 
$16,500 in year, plus new car as bonus. Air 
Mail B. T. Sears, Pres., American Lubricants 
Co., Box 676, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 

WHY TAKE LESS THAN $2,000 in month? 
Opening for man over 40, with car, to contact 
customers in his area. Air mail reply. B. W. 
Pate, Pres., Texas Refinery Corp., Box 711, 
Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 


SPARROW TRAPS 








SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45818. 


SEEDS 


FREE—1969 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 
featuring Berry’s Famous “Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


“FREE FARM SEED CATALOGUE’’—Illus- 
trated color. Hybrid corn, sweet corn, popping 
corn, grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soy beans, oats 
and baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. AA-69, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17381. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Seneca Chief and 
three other top Seneca Hybrid Sweet Corns— 
4 packets $1.00 postpaid; 2 packets summer 
squash (Butter Bar and Zucchini) 50¢ postpaid. 
Robson Quality Seeds, Inc., 26, Hall, New 
York 14468. 





SIGNS 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-29, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


STAMPS & COINS 


FREE 1968-S CENT with 3 1955-S Cents $1.00. 
Edel’s, Carlyle, Illinois 62231. 


1968-S CENTS. UNCIRCULATED. 22 $1.00. 
Morehead, 208 Houston Drive, Thousand Oaks, 
Calif. 91360. 

100 DIFFERENT UNITED STATES stamps, 
includes $1.00 and $5.00 numbers, 35¢. Ap- 
provals included. Newberry, 1509 South 10th, 
Burlington, Iowa 52601. 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven ($2,500 un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing 
amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, col- 
lections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York 
10458. 























STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER BROS., FREE 1969 Strawberry Book. 
Grow bigger, tastier, berries for table, freezing, 
market from a leading producer of strawberry 
plants for 42 years. Rayner’s book describes 31 
proven, virus-free varieties including new 
Raritan and Redchief. Illustrates best for 
your area. Full instructions for planting and 
culture in simple terms. All plants certified and 
fully guaranteed; federal, state inspected. Lists 
blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus, 
rhubarb, fruit, nut trees, evergreens, orna- 
mentals. Profit more from larger yields of better 
quality berries at direct-from-the-grower prices. 
Write for free copy of our 1969 Strawberry 
Book now. Rayner Bros., Inec., Dept. 19, Salis- 
bury, Maryland 21801. 


TIRES 
TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires 








Excel- 


lent #1-—-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8: ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Tbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. ist $382.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; 750x17 8 


ply Goodyear Hwy. $387.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 


$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 


Gans Tire, 
889-2035. 


money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS: Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders. Heavy duty—low prices— prompt ship- 





ment. Freight prepaid shipments over $100. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Southern Parts 
Corporation, 1268 Seventh, Memphis, Tenn. 
38107. 





TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


continued on page 51 
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: TheWNht Clothes Tine 
: The im\mt 


4619. A dress to sew in one hour! 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
21% yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 


4619 
10%2—22'2 


9173. Sew all versions—she’ll be 
five times pretty. PRINTED PAT- 
TERN, Child’s Sizes 2, 4, 6. Yard- 
ages in pattern. 35 cents. 


4882. A wardrobe for all seasons. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Miss- 
es’ Sizes 8-16; New Half Sizes 1214- 
221. Size 1414 (bust 37). 35 cents. 


9117. Shirt-buttoned casual, neat 


collar, PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 1414-2414. Size 1614 (bust 37) 
31% yds. 35-in. 


35 cents. 
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4798. Band neck, princess panels. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Girls’ Sizes 
6-14. Size 10 takes 254 yds. 35-in. 
fabric. 35 cents. 


9412. Smart sports dress for busy 
days. PRINTED PATTERN in New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
2% yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 


9439. Shapely shoulders, gathered 
panel. PRINTED PATTERN in New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 
21% yds. 54-in. 35 cents. 


7222. Colorful peony quilt. Piece of 
print scraps ranging from pinks to 
reds. Charts, patch patterns, easy di- 
rections. ‘35 cents. 


7294. Make your chairs and sofas 
look new; sew colorful slipcovers. Fol- 
low easy directions for basic cover, 
6 variations. 35 cents. 






9117 
14Y2—24V2 
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All Printed Patterns 
9247 
10%-20), 


9247. Skimming lines to slim your 
figure. PRINTED PATTERN in 
New Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 
(bust 37) 25£ yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 
















9328. Youngtimer with perky ring 
collar. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Jr. Sizes 7-15. Size 11 (bust 3314) 
234 yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 


9361. Side-swerved step-in style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 214 yds. 
45-in. fabric. 35 cents. 


4749. Simple bodice, easy 6-gore 
skirt. PRINTED PATTERN, Half 
Sizes 1414-2414. Size 1614 (bust 37) 
27% yds. 35-in. ~ 35 cents. 





> DDD dD bod DR 








4637 34.46 






4637. Flattering neckline, flawless 
fit. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Women’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 
40) 314 yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 


















9400. Sew pleat-flared princess. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes | 

1214-2214. Size 1614 (bust 37) 2% 
yds. 35-in. 35 cents. 


7413. Knitted rug—smart for any £7 
room. Choose heavy rug yarn, big 

needles—cost about $3. Directions for | 
28 x 48-inch size. 35 cents. 


4809. Blouses for the whole year; 8 Be 
in all. PRINTED PATTERN, New ©“ 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. See yardages in 7 

















pattern. 35 cents. 

ET Bee te a ate eae Lao ste aman] oe enn ap SRE ET pe Pe TON amu eae rece teas TSO Pay 
Instant Sewing Book []$1 Send To 
‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) []50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT - | 
i Needlecratt Catalog []50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station ; 
' Book of 16 Quilts #1 [] 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
; Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ i 
+15 Quilts for Today #3 []50¢| Dress Patterns 35¢ Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ : 
5 

*Book of 12 Prize Afghans []50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing ; 
{Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs []50¢ and special handling. ‘ 
‘Book of SO instant iGitisas SO ¢7 anche Ne eee Cen hacia ne mama ne oe menR Aaa name 
Pattern No. Size Price NAME 
‘ ee ADDRESS, 
; i 
, ‘ 
CITY STATE ZIP 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP; 
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American Agriculturist, February, 1909 
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WINTER HINTS 


We know a doctor who tells 
each and every patient: “I don’t 
care if you walk around without 
a stich of clothing on in the 
winter — just be sure you keep 
your feet warm.” 

Obviously, you don’t want to 
go to this kind of extreme, but 
making sure your tootsies are 
covered properly will prevent an 
awful lot of sneezes and wheezes. 

A truly apt description of win- 
ter weather is the word “blis- 
tery” for this can be true both 
figuratively and literally. Lips, 
knees, elbows often resemble 
creviced sand paper. 

Nowadays, though, there is no 
earthly reason for you to go 
around looking like a shriveled 
cracker. There are some mar- 
velous clear lip-aids on the mar- 
ket as well as inexpensive 
creams to Keep your elbows and 
knees ship-shape. Just apply at 
night and in the morning you’ll 
begin to look like your princess- 
self. 

In places like Tibet, Peru, and 
Lapland they make their own 
mask-caps. These are simply 
head hoods that have slits for 
your eyes, nostrils, and lips. 
They are knitted with jazzy- 
colored yarns and are the latest 
“in” fashions all over the U. S. 
and Canada. 

Why don’t you ask your 
mother or teacher or local knit 
shop how to make one? This 
isa great project for those sleety 
days when there’s nothing to do 
and youll probably be starting a 
brand new fad at school. 

If knitting isn’t up your alley, 
home-decorating might be just 
your cup of tea. You know those 
round cartons which contain ice- 
cream? Just ask your local ice- 
cream parlor if they would give 
you some (they will, gladly, as 
they cannot be re-used) and 
decorate them with felt scraps, 
contact paper, and other doo- 
dads you have around the house. 
They make great storage baskets 
for your dolls, clothes, or sou- 
venirs you’ve collected. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS! 


Three Cheers For Woody 
The New Hired Hand 
The Riddle 
Out of the Night 
To Count Thirteen 
Holloway’s Hired Hand 
The Electric Fence 
Oh Doctor! 
Christmas on the Farm 
Henpecked 

American Agriculturist 
plays are especially designed 
for rural and small town 
dramatic groups, school, and 
organizations. Plays are 
amusing, royalty free, and 
easy to produce. 

To order plays, write to: 
American Agriculturist Play 
Dept., Box 370, Ithaca, New 
York. Enclose 50 cents for 
each play wanted. Send coins, 
money order or check. No 
stamps, please. Add 10 cents 
for complete list of plays, with 
brief description of each and 
number of persons in cast. 


nerican Agriculturist, February, 1969 











What’s Your Hobby? 


Another Collector 


I am 14 years old, and my 
hobbies are collecting pencils 
and old license plates from auto- 
mobiles. I'd like to get one from 
every state. Will you write me if 
you have any old license plates? 
— Joseph O’Harrah, Route 1, 
Marion Center, Pa. 15759. 


Makes Rugs 

Rug hooking is an inexpensive 
and fascinating hobby and has 
been called by some, “Painting 
With Wool.” I have spent many 
enjoyable hours collecting ma- 
terial, dyeing some of it, and 


making small rugs and pictures. 

Our current project. is] an 
autumn leaf rug which the chil- 
dren and I designed and drew, 
using the various leaves we find 
each autumn in Vermont. — 
Mrs. M. H. Batchelder, Alburg 
Springs, Vt. 05440. 


A “‘Saver”’ 

I always hate to throw away 
something that I think someone 
else might be able to use. Guess 
I’m what is known as a “‘saver.”’ I 
keep used greeting cards, ‘““Upper 
Room” and “Daily Word” book- 
lets, Bible pictures, religious 
cards, and also church bulletins 


ASIMPLE _ 
BREAKFAST | 

THAT'S SIMPLY — 
DELICIOUS. 


All it takes is Fleischmann’s 
new Rapidmix method. 


The Rapidmix method takes the time and the ‘‘flop risk”’ 
out of baking. No more dissolving the yeast, worrying 
about water temperature, or warming the bowl. 

Now you just add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your other 


dry ingredients, mix and bake. 


And what have you got? A simply delicious breakfast. 


For a treasury of delicious breakfast recipes— including the frosted 
pineapple squares illustrated above —just send 25¢ in cash to cover 
mailing and handling to: Fleischmann’s Treasury of Yeast Baking, 


Box 6F, Mount Vernon, New York 10559. 





with a message. I take some to 
hospitals and homes and _ give 
them to anyone who can _ use 
them. — Mrs. Edwin Murdock, 
Roseboom, New York 13450. 
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GRANDMA 
by Fern Berry 


My grandma never sat and rocked, 

And sighed, and talked of other days. 
She bustled, and she brewed and baked, 
And never quarreled with modern ways. 


Her garden flourished, clean and straight, 

The rows that marched along the hill; 

Her apple trees were trimmed and sprayed; 

When work was done, she'd say, ‘‘God’s 
Will.”’ 


She was a bit of Ireland’s heart, 
Transplanted like a sturdy tree. 

She sank her roots in this strange land, 
And built her dreams for all to see. 


Giant Luscious Apples 


Ly NEXT YEAR 
ae’ Ware) Quick-Bearing 
_ Bigger, more colorful 
fruits than from big 
trees, right at home! 
Sweet-scented floral 
beauty in spring and 
all-season interest as 
fruits develop. They 
take little space. 















Dwarf Fruit Trees 


FecHome Gkiden and Orchard 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 
Chestnuts, English Walnuts, Pecans, Almonds 


Prize Strawberries, Blueberries 


Unequaled everbearing Strawberries, Blueberries as 
big as cherries, hardy super-sweet Seedless Grapes. 


Trees, Shrubs, Lilacs, Roses 


Shapeliest shade trees, flowering shrubs, immense 
hybrid lilacs, prize-winning i 
roses, rare tree peonies, etc. 


400 Color Photos, Money- 
Saving Prices, Free Gifts 


GARDEN GUIDE AND 
NURSERY Saas 
rey We Vole} 

Kelly Bros. dansvitte, NY. 


ee emes cee eee ces ce eee 


| | KELLY BROS., 937 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garden 
| Guide & Nursery Catalog, with Special Offers. 


PLEASE PRINT 
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the century! WHere’s a 
beautiful, fast growing 
shade tree with tropical- 
licious, thin-shelled English Walnuts. 
{It’s perfectly adapted to cold winters — 
safely stands 20° below zero without 
injury. Plant it for shade and nuts. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 
922-B W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 












ely] ig atigerte ~ 
CATALOG 


Describes and illustrates over 30 vari- 
eties, all virus-free, fully guaranteed. 
Choose plants suited to your taste, use 
and locale. Follow easy growing in- 
structions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 





AYNER 


BROS.,INC. Dept. 3, Salisbury, Md. 21801 | 
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reoucace RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


Cor trial GOs a's 
YOU NOTHING) = 


WHEN you slip into a } 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 


Wy 




















MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 





EN Up Over 2 Million 

Ss 

SS = @ SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
oe hs Ss Were sold last year by members of 






societies, clubs, groups, ete. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury and make friends for your 
® organization, 


Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 








Photo: General Mills 


Invite a few guests for supper and serve spiced pancakes with hot cherry 


sauce. They'll make a real hit! 


PANCAKES and WAFFLES 


by Alberta Shackelton 


A STACK OF fluffy golden 
pancakes or crisp tender waffles 
is always inviting, and especially 
so on cold, wintry days. ihe 
makings for ‘these ‘ ‘quick breads”’ 
are always to be found in the 
kitchen and can be quickly 
turned into a main course or 
dessert. Pancakes have become 
a symbol of Shrove Tuesday, the 
day before the beginning of Lent, 
which falls on February 18 this 
year. In Holland and Germany 
the raised doughnut or “Fast- 
nacht” is a similar symbol. 

Pancake variations are endless. 
Serve them plain and sweet with 
sirup, honey, jam, brown or 
shaved maple sugar, or fruit 
sauce; hearty with bacon curls, 
sausages, frizzled ham, topped 
with or rolled around creamed 
vegetables, seafood or chicken; 
or add to the pancake batter 
crisp bacon bits, diced cooked 


ham, chopped nuts, drained 
whole kernel corn, dates or 
raisins, grated apple, grated 


orange and lemon peel, well 
drained fruit, or coconut. Also, 
try cornmeal, whole wheat, oat- 
meal and rice pancakes sometime. 

Most of the variations sug- 
gested for pancakes may be used 
for waffles, or try putting choco- 
late bits or cocoa in sweetened 
waffle batter for chocolate waf- 
fles to be topped with ice cream 
and sauce. 

A Creamed Chicken and Waf- 
fle Supper is one of my favorite 
ways of entertaining 4 to 6 guests. 
For extra crispness, I add coarsely 
cut pecans to the creamed chick- 
en and serve Fruit Salad Deluxe 
(combination of fruits, tiny 
marshmallows and _ coconut, 
folded with whipped cream or 
dessert topping, and pass brown- 
ies to go with that last cup of 
steaming hot coffee. 

Baking Pointers: Do not over- 
mix either pancake or waffle 


batters. Stir just to moisten dry 
ingredients. Uniform size and 
thickness makes for even baking, 
so measure batter for each pan- 
cake and waffle; a scant quarter- 
cup batter makes about a 4-inch 
pancake or medium-sized waffle. 
Turn pancakes only once. If you 
do not have a _ heat-controlled 
appliance, test proper heat by 
dropping a few drops of water 
on griddle or waffle baker; water 
will dance if heat is correct. Keep 
baked pancakes and waffles warm 
by placing on rack in a low tem- 
perature oven. 


BASIC BUTTERMILK PANCAKES 


12 cups all-purpose flour 
3 tablespoons sugar 

3% teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon baking soda 

%4 teaspoon salt 


1 egg 
3 tablespoons melted shortening or 


salad oil 
12 cups buttermilk, approximately 

Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents. Combine egg, oil, and but- 
termilk (amount of latter depends 
upon the thickness of pancake 
desired) and stir just until blend- 
ed. Bake on a lightly greased hot 
griddle or electric skillet. Turn 
lightly as soon as pancake is 
puffed and bubbly and brown 
other side. 

Spiced Pancakes with Hot 
Cherry Sauce: Make plate sized 
pancakes, adding favorite spice 
to dry ingredients. Stack with 
butter and cherry sauce between 
and top with hot cherry sauce. 

To make Hot Cherry Sauce, 
combine 4 cup sugar, 3 table- 
spoons cornstarch, '4 teaspoon 
cinnamon, dash salt, 1 cup 
chopped cherries (canned, frozen 
or fresh), 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, and 1; cup juice, from 
cherries. Cook with stirring until 
thickened. 

French Pancakes (Crepes) are 

(Continued on page 49) 





urpee Seed 
é 
: and Everything 
for the Garden 
Have better crops with 
famous Burpee H ybrics! 
The new vegetables that 
bear heavier fora longer 
season. See many new 
kindscreated by Burpee, 
old favorites greatly iin. 
proved. Enjoy in your 
own garden new flowery 
a, much larger, more color. 
<= ful, all easy to grow. 


ced ‘ind Nicery Catalog 


148 pages, 600 kinds pictured, 175 
in color. The best seeds that grow! 
Apples, peaches, pears, grapes, 
berries, nuts, roses, vines, shrubs, trees have 
been added. You can get all your spring plant: 
ing needs from Burpee, postpaid! 


Farmers Who Grow Crops to Sell: 


For larger quantities than gardeners want, 
ask for the Burpee Market Growers Catalog. 


ee ee ee ee ee 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
4719 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19132 


Send Burpee Seed and Nursery Catalog FREI 





My 
WN aie ess crc este nee tac Sete dimer eee nae eee, | 
: Street Box | 
POIRIER Sereten Nea ra crane teen ters hem oaee Rene ete Bs No 
1P.0.& ZIP | 
WS tate pecteensnnsene en tt patna eee eet COD Eee... | 
I If you grow vegetables or flowers to sell, | 


check here for Burpee Market Grower Book. | 
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Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 


If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREI, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
‘without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send you: 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 


Dept. 726F 
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TREES 


Enjoy growing your own 
fruit on dwarf trees. You'll find home 
grown tree-ripened fruits much sweeter, 
more flavorful. Grow large tasty Apples, 
juicy Plums, delicious Cherries, Peaches, 
Pears, Nectarines, and Apricots. Dwarf 
Trees are easy to grow in little space, 
bear young, produce full size fruit on 
small trees. Ideal for home gardens. 


Also STRAWBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES, FLOWERING CRABS, 
NUT TREES, ORNAMENTALS. 


MILLER’S 32 page color catalog free. It’s 
one of America’s most valuable guides 
for home planting. Lists more than 100 
best varieties of plants. Write today. 


J.E.MILLER NURSERIES 
922-B W.Lake, Canandaigua, N.Y.14424 











100 STYLES FOR 


WIDE 
FEET 


and HIGH INSTEPS 


EE to EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Men only. Casual, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. .. 
Top quality, pop- S : 
ular prices. Money- Write Tod¢ y 
back guarantee. for FREE CATALOS 


HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC.,Hingham 32-8, Mass. 02013 














Not sod 
in stores 















Burpees Big Boy TIoma‘o 


Giant Hybrids, up to 2 lbs.‘each. SEEDS 
No. 1 for everybody! Thick-meated, 
solid, luscious, red. Do well even in ¢ 
bad weather.For liseeds,send 25¢ 

15 plants guaranteed! 

For more plants, 30 seeds Big Boy and 3) 
Big Early Hybrid, $1.25 value postpaid $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

4709 Burpee Bldg., Phila., Pa. 19132 
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Shown here is a leftover piece 
o! terry cloth, cut in a 16-inch 
circle and bound with bias tape 
that picks up a color in the terry 
cloth pattern. Attached in the 
center of the circle is a 24-inch 
piece of the tape, sewed together 
to resemble a cord. The terry 
cloth and tape were on hand, and 
it took about ten minutes to bind 
cloth and attach double tape in 
center of circle. 


(Continued from page 48) 
made from a simple thin batter 
in a special crepe pan if avail- 
able; otherwise, use a 6-inch 
shallow frying pan, greased with 
just enough butter to coat bot- 
tom of pan. 

The popular Crepes Suzettes 
are baked, folded into quarters, 


HANDY KITCHEN ITEM 





Shown in second illustration is 
the use to which this costless item 
is put. Hung on handle of refrig- 
erator or cupboard door, it is al- 
ways convenient for the many 
times the worker wishes to dry 
her hands while doing her kitchen 
tasks. Once you make and use 
one, you'll wonder how you ever 
got along without it! 


— Louise Price Bell 


just until blended. Fold in beaten 
egg whites. Place about '4 cup 
batter or less in each section of 
waffle baker, spreading to cover 
surface if necessary. Bake until 
steaming stops. Makes about 5 
large waffles. 

Serve with frizzled Canadian 
bacon or thin ham slices, grilled 
sausages or bacon curls and fried 








FOR 





HARRIS SEEDS 


You'll Call Buttercrunch 

THE FINEST LETTUCE YOU EVER GREW 

A wonderful improvement on the famous Bibb with 
all its supreme sweetness, tenderness and flavor, 
but larger and stands much longer. It can be grown 
even in summer heat. 


SEND 


FREE 1969 CATALOG 


It you grow for market, ask for Commercial 
Vegetable and Flower Growers’ Catalog also. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


15 Moreton Farm 


Rochester, N. Y. 14624 


SENECA HYBRIDS 


Specially Developed for 


LAVOR 





IMPROVED QUALITY 


VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC GROWTH 









Sweet Corn (_] $1.00 
4 Pkts. Top Seneca Hybrids Postpaid 
Squash [_} 50¢ 


Butterbar and Zucchini Postpaid 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 

Vegetables—Peas (Wando) (_} 65¢ 
Green Bush Beans (Executive) Postpaid 


2 Pkts. (one of each) 








Taste Test the Best 


VEGETABLES—FLOWERS—ORNAMENTALS 
1969 Catalog FREE on Request 


~ ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, Inc. 


Box 629, Hall, N.Y. 14463 












Tall Giant 
Gladiolus 


Large Bulbs 


ALL COLORS MIXED 


Hardy, vigorous Colorado Blue 
Spruce. 4-year-old transplants. 
5 to 10 inches tall. 10 for $3. 
ppd.*, 20 for $5. ppd.* 
(“West of Miss. river or south 
of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 
Ba Order Now! offer.) 
Plz. "| Shipped postpaid at planting time. 

«~ FREE BROCHURE and 
Evergreen Selection Guide. Write today. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 

Dept. AA29-D Fryeburg, Maine 04037 


Plant for windbreaks, bound- 
ary markers, Christmas: trees. 
Quick growing, even on poor 
soil. 3-year-old Transplants. 
3 to 6 in. tall. 20 for $3 ppd.* 








apple rings, plus plenty of butter 
and sirup or strawberry jam. 


BASIC WAFFLES 


2 cups all-purpose flour 

3 tablespoons sugar 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 


150 Bulbs $3.75 
225. Bulbs $5.50 


or rolled and reheated in an 
orange sauce in chafing. dish. 
They may also be filled with jelly 
or jam, stewed or fresh fruit, then 
sugared and topped with whipped 
cream. They are also delicious 
filled with meat, poultry, seafood, 


All best colors, newer 
nds. Huge exquisite 
ooms for a spectacular 
garden display and mag- 
nificent bouquets. 

e Guaranteed to bloom. 
New Garden Guide FR EE | Please add 50c for 
& Nursery Catalog Postage and packing. 


KELLY. BROS., 938 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 14437 










vegetable or mushroom mixtures, 


then rolled, covered with a sauce 
and broiled. 


FRENCH PANCAKES 


) EYES 
3} tablespoons melted butter 
cup all-purpose flour 
tablespoon sugar 
‘, teaspoon baking powder 
' teaspoon salt 
1's cups milk 
Beat eggs just to blend yolks 
and whites. Stir in melted butter 
and then the combined dry in- 
eredients. Add milk and stir until 
smooth. Grease lightly a small 
shallow skillet. Heat to medium 
heat and pour in just enough 
batter (1 to 2 tablespoons) to coat 
bottom of pan; tip skillet back 
and forth to coat thinly. Bake 
over medium heat until lightly 
browned on bottom; turn and 
bake on second side. Stir batter 
in bowl occasionally as you bake. 
For dessert, spread each with 
a tart jelly or jam, roll up, and 
sprinkle with powdered sugar; 
or spread with sour cream or 
waipped cream cheese and a fruit 
p-eserve. In fresh strawberry time, 
fill with sliced strawberries, roll, 
and top with more berries and 
W upped cream. 


CORNMEAL WAFFLES 


1’. cups yellow cornmeal 
*. cup flour 
tablespoons sugar 
teaspoons baking powder 
- teaspoon salt 
eggs, separated 
1 cups milk 
‘> cup melted shortening or salad oil 


Sift together cornmeal and 
Oher dry ingredients. Combine 
€-g yolks, milk, shortening or oil, 
and stir into the flour mixture 
<merwan Agriculturist, February, 1969 


2 eggs 
1% cups milk, approximately 
¥4 cup melted shortening or salad oil 

Sift together the dry ingredi- 
ents. Combine egg, milk, short- 
ening or oil and stir into flour 
mixture, just until well blended. 
Pour onto hot waffle iron and 
bake until steaming stops. Makes 
about 12 waffle sections. 

Serve with Seafood Newburg 
or Pecan Creamed Chicken. For 
Waffle Shortcake, sweetened 
pineapple, strawberries, peaches, 
raspberries, or other fruit may 
be served atop waffles and topped 
with whipped cream. 


HOME WORKSHOP 





PAT TERN 276 


Summer and winter birds will 
stay around your home if you 
give them food, shelter and water. 
Pattern 276 gives actual-size 
guides for a window-sill feeding 
station and directions for a non- 
freeze water pan. The same pat- 
tern is used for the open-face 
house that robins like. The pat- 
tern is 50 cents. It also is in the 
Birdhouse and Feeder Packet No: 
31 which sells for $1.50. 

Send order to American Agri- 
culturist, Pattern Dept. P.O. Box 
50, Windsor, N.Y. 12550. 





glorious springtime. Names ‘that 


alive in the friendly compan 


Shannon. 
Rush Coupon for FREE Folder. This Tour Sells Out Early. 


Country, Scotland, Ireland, Killarney and enjoy shopping at duty-free 


to. the ever-popular 





The Waldon farm tractor dozer blade 
(above photo) is designed for angle 
and straight dozing. The simple ad- 
dition of two pins and an angle at- 
tachment is all you need to angle the 


blade. Waldon also manufactures a 


heavy duty blade for straight dozing 
only. No matter what you \ 


need in a farm tractor 
dozer blade, Waldon «> 
has it. RB 


eX 





further in- ~~ 


hn 
formation, eee a 
write: " 











ALDON we 


Phone 405-227-3711 


Fairview, Oklahoma 73737 





for... SORE TEATS 
SCAB TEATS 
BRUISED TEATS 


When teat troubles strike, depend upon the 
famous 2-WAY ACTION of Dr. Naylor’s 
Medicated Teat Dilators to keep teat open... 
keep it milking: 

1. ACT MECHANICALLY — to 
keep end of teat open in natural shape to 
maintain free milk flow. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY — to provide 
built-in medication that is released slowly in 
teat for prolonged antiseptic action. Contains 
no antibiotics. 


NOW SUPER SOFT! ONE SIZE ONLY! 
Fits and stays in both large and small teats. 
Easy to use — just keep Dilator in teat be- 
tween milkings until teat milks free by hand. 
At Drug Stores, Farm Stores 
or postpaid: Large pkg. 
$1.25. Trial pkg. 60¢ 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
MORRIS, N.Y. 13808 







Save #3672 Welding Kit 


Work-saving, money-saving 10-piece weld- 
ing, cutting, heating outfit—Smith'’s BIG 
98A, sent directly to you at a big $36.75 


savings. Do your own farm repairs, build 
farm equipment. Write for free brochure: 


A&R FARM SALES bept. 245-9 


6118 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416 








Cherry Buttons Zinnia 


Yew Elowers 


THIS YEAR we have only one 
medal winner—Zinnia “Cherry 
Buttons,” a silver medalist and a 
real charmer. It grows 10 to 12 
inches tall and blooms profusely 
in a new cherry-coral-rose color. 
Fully double, its 1’2 to 2-inch 
flowers are almost as deep as they 
are wide, and they stand on 
strong, wirey stems. 

Zinnias do occupy a lot of 
space in our gardens, as they well 
should, for they seem to give us 
more show than any other flower, 
with the possible exception of 
petunias. There are two other 
Zenith zinnias on the All-Ameri- 
ca selection list for 1969. One is a 
giant rose, cactus-flowered hy- 
brid, “Rosy Future,” with a rich 
rose-pink color. 

The other is a firey orange 
giant hybrid zinnia, “Torch.” 
Both of these have mammoth 
flowers up to 6 inches across, 
with rufHled and quilled petals 
that reflect the sunlight. These 
mildew-resistant plants burst into 
bud and flower when they are 
only 15 inches high. Their even- 
tual height is about two feet, and 
they are covered with blossoms 
on many side branches. 

Another winner this year is 
dwarf, pure white double corn- 
flower, “Snow Ball.” These snow 
white, fully double flowers are a 


cam 


Polka Dot Vinca 








Dwarf Snowball Bachelor Buttons 


by Nenetzin R. White 


far cry from our old bachelor 
buttons. This one has a wonder- 
ful running mate from the 1937 
winners’ group—‘‘Jubilee Gem,” 
a great dwarf, double blue. 

The last selection this year is 
Vinca Rosea procumbens “Polka 
Dot.’ White with a red eye, this 
one should be a pretty change, 
hanging down from our planters 
and creeping on banks and rock- 
erles. 

Another new flower and the 
first in a wonderful class of dwarf 
marigolds is Moonshot Yellow 
Marigold. The stocky plants 
grow only 14 inches tall, but the 
flowers are fully 3 inches across. 
Petals of the big double blossoms 
are slightly ruffled, and their 
clear, bright yellow color is de- 
lightful. Hybrid vigor keeps them 
loaded with blooms right up till 
frost. 

Carefree Geraniums 

Three geranium winners from 
last year (Carefree Scarlet, Deep 
Salmon, and Bright Pink) have 
taken the country by storm. They 
are disease free, need no pinch- 
ing, and grow true from seed. 
Advance orders from wholesalers 
this year already surpass all 1968 
sales. Better place your orders 
early, for it takes four to five 
months to bring these into 
blossom. 


or Your Garden 


Many of us visit parks and gar- 
dens to see new and noteworthy 
plants for our own gardens. Visi- 
tors are welcome at all reason- 
able hours in the 28 trial gardens 


for All-America Flower Demon- 
strations. Here you can see the 


67, °68, and ’69 winners, as well 
as previewing some of the 1970 
winners. 

I am not going to give you the 
complete list, but here are a few 
of the test garden locations in our 
Northeastern area. 


New York—Queens Botanical 
Garden at Flushing and Sterling 
Forest Gardens at Tuxedo, also 
trials are at Cambridge, Farming- 
dale on Long Island, and 
Rochester. 


Connecticut—The University 
at Storrs and Federal Correction- 
al Institute at Danbury. 


Vermont—University of Ver- 
mont at Burlington. 


Pennsylvania—Hershey Estates 
at Hershey and Longwood Gar- 
dens at Kennett Square, with 
trials also being conducted at 
Doylestown, King of Prussia, 
Smethport, and University Park. 

All-America selections provide 
the only recognized ratings of 
new flower and vegetable vari- 
eties for North America. We can 
depend on these award varieties. 


Photos: Joseph Harris Co 





Moonshot Yellow Marigold 
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It’s a wonderful experience to 

go to Europe when you travel 
with American Agriculturist and 
Travel Service Bureau. Our tours 
cannot be beat for reasonable 
price (the “all-expense”’ ticket in- 
cludes everything we can possibly 
include in it), and no other tour 
offers you as much. Our tour es- 
cort takes care of all travel de- 
tails, so there’s nothing for you 
to do but relax and enjoy your 
self. Make 1969 the year you will 
visit Europe! 
If this is your first trip to 
Europe, probably you will want 
to see the most famous places in 
several different countries. With 
this in mind, we have planned 
our Grand European Holiday 
from September 11 to October 
22, and our cruise across the At- 
lantic will be aboard the luxuri- 
ous new Queen Elizabeth 2. It 
is also possible to fly one or both 
ways if you want to shorten the 
time away from home. Truly, this 
is the vacation of a lifetime! 

If you have been to Europe 
one or more times, perhaps you 


going back to one favorite region 
to revisit well-loved spots and to 
see additional places not includ- 
ed on your first trip. The follow- 
ing four tours will let you do just 
that . . . become well acquainted 
with smaller areas so that you 
will come away feeling you know 
the country and the people. 
Space will permit us to mention 
only a few of the many places we 
will visit. 

The dates for our British Isles 
Holiday are May 6-15. In Eng- 
land we will spend several days 
in London, enjoying all the at- 
tractions of that famous city. Al- 
so, we will see Windsor, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, Canterbury 





Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
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The city of Cortina in the beautiful Italian Dolomites is an outstanding 
scenic attraction of our Grand European Holiday and Grand Alpine Tour. 


GO TO EUROPE THIS YEAR! 


would like the opportunity of 





and Salisbury Cathedrals, histor- 
ic Stonehenge, Shakespeare 
Country, and the beautiful Lake 
District. 

In Scotland, we will visit Edin- 
burgh and spend a day traveling 
through the heather-covered 
countryside to visit lovely Loch 
Lomond. Our itinerary in Ire- 
land will include Dublin, Cork, 
Blarney Castle, Killarney, and 
County Kerry. Also, we will 
again take a side trip to Holland 
to see the famous tulip fields in 
bloom. 

From June 3 to 24 we will visit 
the Land of the Midnight Sun 
on our Scandinavian Holiday. 
Sightseeing in Denmark will in- 
clude Hans Christian Andersen 
Country and “Wonderful, Won- 
derful Copenhagen;” in Sweden- 
Stockholm, Dalecarlia and Upp- 
sala. The mountains and. fiords 
of Norway are beyond descrip- 
tion, and we will also have an 
opportunity to take a trip north 
of the Arctic Circle to see the full 
disc of the sun at midnight. A 
final attraction is a day spent in 
Holland where we will visit the 
Peace Palace, Madurodam, and 
the giant flower auction market 
at Aalsmeer. 

A different vacation offered 
for the first time this year is our 
Grand Alpine Tour, and the 
dates are July 31 to August 21. 
Included on this European vaca- 
tion are Austria and Liechten- 
stein, the Tyrolean and Bavarian 
Alps, Salzburg, a steamer cruise 
on the Danube River, Vienna, 
the Italian Dolomites, St. Moritz, 
Lucerne, Berne, Interlaken, and 
Gornergrat summit with its mag- 
nificent view of the Matterhorn. 

Another unusual tour is A 
Journey Into Antiquity from 
September 16 to October 7 which 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Mexican Holiday ——___ 


Hawaiian Holiday Alpine Tour 





American Heritage Tour__ 


Name 


Canada Benteda Cruise 


Grand European Tour 


British Isles Tour 
Scandinavian Holiday 
Greece-Turkey Tour 








Address 





take 
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1 of historic Greece, the 
ancient Dalmatian Coast of Yu- 
goslavia, and a delightful week- 
long cruise of the Greek Islands 
and Turkey. Be sure to ask for 
the folder describing this fabu- 


lous vacation. 


Other Tours 


We invite you to send for de- 
scriptive folders for these addi- 
tional tours—Mexico Discovery 
dour (March,14 to April tf); 
Hawaiian Holiday (April 19 to 
May 3), American Heritage Tour 
(April 27 to May 8), and our 
Canadian-Bermuda Cruise (July 
12-25). Each and every one of 
them will give you a wonderful 
vacation, and you will travel in 
the easiest, most pleasant way 
possible. Fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 


~~ 








LAWN HERBICIDE 


There’s an item from the 
grape-growers’ bag of tricks that 
has proven useful to the person 
wanting to clean out broad- 
leaved weeds like dandelion and 
plantain from his lawn. It’s a wax 
bar impregnated with the amine 
form of 2,4-D ... used in the 
vineyard to control wild morning 
glory, bindweed, and some other 
broad-leaved weeds. 

Grape vines are tremendously 
sensitive to 2,4-D ...so many a 
year passed before a method was 
devised to use this chemical close 
to the vines. Putting the herbi- 
cide in a wax “carrier” prevents 
it from going off in the air (vo- 
latilizing) where it might damage 
nearby sensitive “‘good’’ plants, 
yet the wax layer deposited when 
dragged across the weed releases 
2,4-D slowly into the “‘baddies.”’ 
This kind of weeding can be 
done right up to the most sensi- 
tive plants without the dangers 
involved in other methods of 
herbicide application on lawns 

. . contaminated sprayers, spray 
drift, volatilization damage, etc. 

Some farm and garden stores 
stock this item. It’s manufactured 
by the Chipman Chemical Co., 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 08805. 
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Unadilla’s exclusive Factory Hs 
Creosoted white pine or spruce, al 
full thickness staves render Hh 


17 times the insulating value of 
masonry. The Unadilla is air- 
tight, pressure-tight, aczd-resist- 
ant, heavy duty! See why Una- 
dilla has been the best silo value 
for over so years... Send for 
catalog and easy payment plan. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
.» BOX B-29  UNADILLA, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 
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WATER BOOKLET 

“Ground Water — America’s 
Priceless Resource” tells the story 
of underground water resources 
in clear language which is easily 
understood by the layman. Orig- 
inally published by the National 
Water Well Association, the 20- 
page booklet is now available 
from Ground Water Resources 
Institute, the industry’s public 
information agency. 

Copies of “Ground Water” are 
available to the general public 
for 30 cents a copy. To obtain 
booklets, write Ground Water 
Resources Institute, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
60606. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
(Continued from page 45) 





TRAVEL 


CIRCLE THE WEST, Mexico & Canada. 19 
day tour—$399.95. This is the eighteenth year 
for our famous Grand Circle Tour. We travel 
by deluxe coach and _ ~visit 5 Canadian 
provinces: see quaint Mexico, Las Vegas, 
Boulder Dam, Lake Louise, Disneyland, Grand 
Canyon, Pike’s Peak, American and Canadian 
Rockies, Banff, and many, many wonderful 
sights. Send for literature. Tours: June 14th, 
July 12 and August 9th, 1969. Phone: (716) 
853-5591 or write: Shanly International Cor- 
poration, 305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
14202. 








TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 234 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Tred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


WANTED TO BUY 





500 ACRES OF LOW COST abandoned farm 
or brush land deep rural, isolated no dwelling 
or buildings. Refer by mail only before Spring 
to Robert Francis McCaughin, 626 The Portage, 
Ticonderoga, New York 128838. 


WANTED TO RENT 
WOULD LIKE 8 or 9 room house in country. 
Mrs. Petroski, 172 Reynolds Bridge Road, 
Thomaston, Conn. 06787. 

WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 








Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 
MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 


donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 560938. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—-advise make, weaving width please. OR. 
Rug Company, Dept. X811, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


WALLPAPER—SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections 21¢ to 69¢ 
single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 
R, 228 West Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


YOUR CHURCH OR GROUP ean raise $50.00, 
and more, easily and quickly. Have 10 members 
each sell only ten of my beautiful, inspirational 
Last Supper Picture Plates, $1.25 each. Keep 
$50.00 for your treasury. No money needed. 
Write Anna Wade, Dept. 9HB, Lynchburg, Va. 
24505. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, Jewel- 
ry, handicrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. Flocraft, 
Farrelhe Pay téi2i. 

AMBITIOUS WOMAN WANTED to make $50 
to $250 regularly in spare time showing quality 
cosmetics. For full details and gorgeous $10 
display case free trial offer write Ruth Webb, 
Department 41XB, 390 Mulberry, Memphis, 
Tennessee 38102. 


SELL GREETING CARDS— Make extra money. 
All oceasion assortments, Easter, stationery, 
wrappings, gifts, toys, jewelry. Experience 
unnecessary. Salable samples on approval. Free 
color catalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. CD-9, New York 10013. 


SELL GIFTS AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 
Make extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, 
wrappings, all occasion, Easter Card assort- 
ments. Salable samples on approval. Free color 
eatalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 
Broadway, Dept. CD-8, New York 10013. 


PLANTS 























Free Strawberry Catalog 
From W. F. Allen Co. 
The Country’s Largest Specialists 
We grow nothing but strawberries— 
All Types — All Varieties 

Our colorful new catalog for 1969 lists all the 
finest varieties. The U.S.D.A.’s new “Sunrise,” 
“Catskill,” “Sparkle,” ‘“‘Earlidawn,” ‘‘Sure- 
crop,” plus the reintroduction of ‘‘Suwannee,”’ 
an early variety with the sweetest flavor ever, 
in a new virus-free strain, plus many others. 
It offers the virus-free plants necessary for 
the biggest crops of the best berries, tells 
how to grow them for best results for Home 
Consumption or for Sale. 

Strawberries are easy to grow, easy to care 
for. They’re ideal home income producers, 
too. 1/10 of an acre yields 650 to 900 quarts. 
Buy Direct From W. F. Allen Co. . for 84 
years the Country’s leading Strawberry plant 
specialists. 

Write for your Catalog today—!It’s FREE 
W. F. ALLEN CO. 
72 Strawberry Lan Salisbury, Md. 21801 
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For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
No. Title Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ..........-.0-e0ee 10.00 
SANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E.“Ensmingers: 14.13 =. ceca munine css ves Ce veins se Caras 14.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbauer & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson . 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
12. APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
14 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ............--000- 6.25 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
i72 BEER CATILE SCIENCE:"MiE.censmingersc. 26 aciieic bias iscsi ied i asec nares: nig a 14.35 
18 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ...............005- 7.00 
19 CONTRACT FARMING, U:SAC SE Pat ROyiie fc ois ateinis tone cnn gisie ge coats eas ele eee seat 9.25 
20 COOPERATFIVES—TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy ..5........0 ces ce cee eecees 11.25 
Zen HE“COURAGEOsGHANGE: Ri iG. Suter ssi iiaic cs icra bm inrc nietai women stoliss wrchormiorede Paes 5.75 
22 DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ..............c0cecencereces 6.25 
23 EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ............ceececeeeeee 5.25 
2432 EXPLORING: AGRIBUSINESS: <E-“P.Royerin et eee mee tone wins «Gee ioute ols oe 9.25 
25 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson .............-06- 5.25 
26 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
27 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
28 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A, D. Brown & I. G. Morrison .........0.ee eee? 5.50 
29 AEEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK? TW. Petry! oo) 5 a5 a <gicuie tw weeps ote ee ace 6.00 
30 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
31 HORSES: AND HORSEMANSHIP: “M: CE Ensminger: ica. sciiscsci siesta ios vos weg ee one 11.75 
32> HOSTAGES 1 Oo FORTUNE-“ERs castinan ies cnt ccs vi sit ceanelntes sven as cimietsaataiats Mantes 3.00 
33 HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.25 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance ... 7.25 
37 LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 7.75 
38 MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT: S. H. Fowler ............ceececeeeeees 10.00 
SIS EMEAT: WE SEAT, CHES Ps lap Zeigler eine ahve eit aa celtic ie ax ch Mp tise he acole 4 oto ee chek 9.25 
407 MEGHANIGS ‘IN -AGRICULTURE: Ic Phipps casinos Aico oes Os sree otis wine 10.75 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson .............--0-- 8.50 
42 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue .............. cece ee eees 8.00 
43 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ...........0 eee eeeee eee 6.50 
44 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
45 RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .............. 0 cece eevee 7.75 
AG=cRETAIL FLORISTIC BUSINESS: Peter, Ba Pranlicsccse soi cccae oat sites « aes eee Sates 9.25 
47 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
AS” SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS, THE: H.W. MiUS.. 7. 9): neues 2. emit. se sll 6.25 
49 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1,95 
557 SHEEP AND WOOLISGIENGE: Me c.censmingeroc.: © tesa ace alone aes ai Wao 11.75 
56° “STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK: M. E. Ensminger (50000 5.004 cccl. vane eae e stave oe 14.75 
57 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
BSS WINE MANAGEMENT PACKET: o.5)x0 Siac stares ae el ope rotate neni seve cartaunmens enata tors pace 2.25 
DI SWINE SCIENCE: MG. ENSIMINQeN s.< p31, sere pints sixke caereiere ors eee eoke etre oteeals bie, olcxs 11.75 
60 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ..........00000- 6.50 
"617 “USING: COMMERGIAL FERTILIZERSIM. He McVickar cscs seis ccisiiw © eles sieves «ele 6.75 
62 WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E. R. Eastman ........... cee e eee e cece eens 2.00 
63°" THE WESTERN: ‘HORSE: John-A; Gorman i0.csc ess ears = ainiorg ao ieale icra niece Were 9.00 
642°. WHEN YOU- PRESIDE: SiS... Sutherland: cnc ec pists oye ase Fiaie et ones Gea teh sree al elec eeu ayaa nine 4.45 
65 THE WORDS, ANDi THE MUSIC: ECR. (Eastmanic oo Gc oie ts eciaiste « ssacie cs sc 3.00 
Send Check or Money Order to: Novica: Price: $e cata 
AMERICAN: AGRICULTURIST BOOKS, 05 ie re te ee hae Se a orate 
Boxt370; Ithaca,; New York: :T48500 06.28 es ie ep aes ee ate Src nese 
Total Sinan as 
New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Sincere: 
PLEASE PRINT Total $50 oases 
INCE aac eww latia oka ee nb eee Cas tae Tora taser atsane eed oueey Rtcotee ote ohte"ie sda MMepeMor eden siania gee ekaver es at state ler alamals 
CLARO SS css sis (creck te re note ay cae DAS ars ares ae ae aera ee are oles rake Mate Enc MEST CLSent (ac lone jetid cay cles Si aAagetaeat has 
ROSH O tice irene ica trsletsassie nce sieaals a ete SIGHS ics nay coi eninee eae eiemer Zi lass crciecase shone 
52 / 





Dates to Remember 


Feb. 4-5 - American 
Forage and Grassland Council's 
2nd Research and Industry Con- 
ference, Lasalle Hotel, Chic= 
eo eles 


Feb. 5 - Annual meeting 
Schuyler County Sheep Breed- 
ers Association, Watkins Glen, 
Nie 


Feb. 5-7 - Cooperative 
Extension Conference, Cornell 
University, ithaca, Noy. 


Feb. 10-12 - Annual meet- 
ing State Horticultural Assoc- 
tiation of Pennsylvania, Hotel 
Yorktowne, York, Pa. 


Feb. 11 - Certified Seed 
Potato Growers Annual Meeting, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Feb. 11-12 - 43rd Annual 
Raw Products Conference of New 
York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, New York State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, 
Nees, 


Feb. 12 - Third Delmarva 
Soybean Meeting, Civic Center, 
Salisbury, Md. 


Feb. 12-13 - Empire State 
Soil Fertility Association 
Annual Meeting, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Feb. 13-16 - Fact-Finding 
Conference, Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Feb. 20-22 - 46th National 
Polled Hereford Show and Sale 
and Annual Convention American 
Polled Hereford Association, 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
Texas. 


Feb. 24-27 - Turfgrass 
Conference, Cornell University, 
ithaca, N.Y. 


Feb. 26-27 - New York 
State Vegetable Processing 
Conference, Batavia, N.Y. 


Feb. 27 - Roadside Mar- 
keting Conference, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Mar. 7-8 - Christmas 
Tree Growers School, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 14-20 - New Jersey 
Flower & Garden Show, Nation- 
al Guard Armory, Morristown, 
N.Jd. 


Mar. 21-22 - 22nd Nat- 
ional Conference on Rural 
Health, Philadelphia Marriott 
Motor Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mar, 21-22 - University 
of Connecticut Block & Bridle 
Club Annual Little Internation- 
al Livestock & Horse Show, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Mar. 26-28 - First Po- 
tato Industry Institute, Farm 
Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mar. 27 - Agricultural 
Leaders Forum, Cornell Univer- 
siity, wobhacagi Nn... 





NUTGRASS CONTROL 


A new four-page folder de- 
scribes five Stauffer Chemical 
Company selective herbicides for 
controlling nutgrdass, as well as 
most grasses and broadleaf weeds. 

For free copies of folder 
A-1054, “Five Best Ways to Con- 
trol Nutgrass Along With Most 
Annual Grasses and Broadleaf 
Weeds,” write: Dept. AA, Stauf- 
fer Chemical Company, Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, 299 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 
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Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 
Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 
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1 Uinioaders Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. 

| Systems Red Creek, New York 
heres: 

j Address 

| city State 
[Care (JStudent ClBeef Dairy | 


oe DAIRY GRAIN RATION 


$4500 


FOR COMPLETE BROCHURE WRITE 








PER TON BULK 
F.0.B. MAUMEE, O. 


AS OF DEC. 9, 1968 } 








SYRUP MAKERS SUPPLIES 


GRIMM and LIGHTNING Evaporators, Sap 

Spouts, Buckets, Covers, Gathering and Stor- 

age Tanks, Power Tappers, Containers etc. 
Send for Circular and Price List 

G. H. GRIMM COMPANY, INC. 


RUTLAND, VT. 









BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 


a > A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 






























SILO SERVICES, INC. 


Does your silo need 
servicing? 








AG 
4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 

Ph. (406) 252-6808 
years or older—need maintenance work on the 
and repair silo walls can increase the life of 
SANDBLASTING - to properly clean the inside 
EPOXY -to seal and protect new walls 

Little Falls, N.Y. 13365 

BWR < 


_ 

Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 
inside— your silo will not improve with age- 
your investment many times. Some of our ser- 
walls of your silo 
SILO CONSULTING 

315-866-3698 
POLYETHYLENE ELECTRIC 


Rt 

SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 

Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
A recent survey showed that 3 out of 5 silos-3 
Trained workmen with proper equipment to clean 
vices are: 
CONCRETE LINER - to replace old concrete 
Call or write Silo Services, Inc. for free estimate. 
HOLD THAT LIVESTOCK 

FENCE INSULATORS 
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NS Z¥ veskaxe! Easy to ap- 
EE, ply Red Snap’rs give long ser- 
ci ar vice—won’t are out. Made only 
by North Central Plastics, 


Ellendale, Minnesota. 
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Dave Shephard hoses down the 24 stall herringbone milking parlor. 





BIG PARLOR 


The Shephard Brothers... 
Dave and Don... of Cazenovia, 
New York, are using a herring- 
bone milking parlor that’s a 
single-sided 24-in-line! There are 
eight milking units, each equip- 


ped with weigh jar, and normally 


two men milk... but sometimes 
three in the wintertime when out- 
side work is minimal. The third 


‘man is an employee who has 


worked for the boys’ uncle for 23 
years, and 7 for the boys, and 
who is praised highly by both 
brothers. 

It takes 5 batches of cows be- 
fore the 120-cow herd is run 
through the parlor . . . and re- 
quires 2.25 hours, plus a half 
hour to clean up. Aiding that 
cleanup job is a booster pump es- 
pecially designed to provide very 
high water pressure for hosing 
down the parlor. Two big 
vacuum pumps together provide 
plenty of vacuum for milking... 
each could barely handle the job 
by itself. 


More Time 


The main reason for the big 
parlor was to provide cows with 
time to clean up their grain there 
... and to allow more individual 
attention to a cow than is feasi- 
ble in some parlor setups. Maxi- 
mum grain per milking is 16 
pounds per cow . . . to the ones 


giving 80 pounds per day. Each 

















“...and | wish you'd stop referring to my kitchen as the 


| ‘feeding center’.”’ 
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batch of cows is in the parlor 
about 25 minutes, and it takes a 
few minutes between batches. 
Dry cows are left with the milk- 
ing herd so they too can be ob- 
served closely and fed individual- 
ly as needed. 

Grain fed consists of high- 
moisture corn plus a protein sup- 
plement that provides a mix with 
14 percent protein. The Shep- 
hards use a 20X27 Harvestore 
for handling the shelled corn, 
much of which they buy from 
growers in Central New York. 

Price formula is as follows: 
Market price of No. 2 dry shelled 
corn, minus 50 cents per ton per 
percentage point of moisture over 
15 percent, plus hauling charges. 
Corn is delivered at various times 
over the winter, and the formula 
applied to conditions on the ap- 
propriate day .. . an advantage 
to the Shephards in that they 
don’t have to build more grain 
storage room. 


Silo Space 


Other silos . . . a 2060 Har- 
vestore, two concrete-stave 
(20x60 and 16X50), anda 
16X45 at another barn hold si- 
lage .. . fed in a feed bunk the 
year around. Corn silage, hay- 
lage, and oatlage have been fed, 
but the Shephards report pala- 
tability problems with oatlage, 
and plan to discontinue the crop. 
About 5000 bales of hay are fed 
in the winter, but Don and Dave 
want to make as little hay as pos- 
sible, with more emphasis on 
silage. 

In addition to DHIC herd 
records, the Shephards use the 
Cornell Farm Accounting System 
for monthly and annual reports 
on their business. It provides 
management figures on size of 
business, cost control items, pro- 
duction rates, and labor efficiency 
... compared with year-ago 
figures for the Shephard farm, 
and compared to current average 
figures for all farms in the 
program. — G. L. C. 









10 KW Power Plant. 


_..CAN YOU KEEP YOUR FEED- 


eee 


This Controlled Environment Feeding Operation 
is protected from Power Failure by a Katolight 


ING OPERATION RUNNING ? 


Automatic Transfer 
Emergency 
Power Plant 


DID YOU KNOW ... 
.. You can transfer automatically to emergency power within 15 seconds 
using a Katolight Standby Plant? 


.. You can choose from eleven different Katolight models designed for 
fully automatic transfer? 


..- You can obtain both three phase and single phase current with a 
Katolight Standby Generator? 


.. You can use your tractor to drive any one of ten Katolight Tractor 
Driven Alternators? 


.. Your feeding operation, regardless of size can be protected by a ; 
Katolight Standby System designed especially for your needs? 


KATOLIGHT POWER PLANTS AND ALTERNATORS FEATURE 
EXTRA LARGE OVERLOAD CAPACITY. NEW BRUSHLESS 
DESIGN FOR LONG LIFE. 


FOR POWER PLANNING CHART AND DETAILS ... 
WRITE 


[ BUXTON SERVICE, INC. 








Tractor Drivert@ 
Alternator 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 














a Hey 


THIS... NOT THIS! 
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Journey To Day Before Yesterday 
By E. R. Eastman 





Memory has a happy trick of remember- 
ing the good times and forgetting the bad. 
Readers write in constantly telling how 
“they have lived and done so many things 
described in this book,” and what fun it 
is to recall many events that they them- 
selves had almost forgotten. 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 
Agriculturist, Book Department, Box 370, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 
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LET’S CUT TAXES 


When William I, the Conquer- 
or, the Norman king, invaded 
England and defeated the Saxons 
at the battle of Hastings in 1066, 
one of his first acts was to make a 
survey and a record of all English 
property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. 

The Saxons called this record 
the “Domesday or Doomesday 
Book,” because it spelled out ruin 
for every taxpayer in England. 
My old history of England book 
says of it: ““Not a rood of land 
nor a peasant’s hut, nor an ox, 
cow, pig or even a hive of bees 
escaped.” 

About every time I pick up a 
newspaper and read plans of the 
politicians to raise more taxes, 
I think of William the Conquer- 
or’s “Domesday Book.” It ruined 
England, and unless we can stop 
some, of the ruinous taxes they 
surely will ruin America. They 
already have made a good start. 

Almost all of our economic 
troubles are due to high govern- 
ment spending and taxes. It 
shouldn’t be necessary even to 
mention what taxation is doing 
to you and to me. For one thing 
it causes inflation and high prices 
for everything we buy. Inflation 
eats up savings on which old 
people have depended to take 
care of themselves without going 
on relief. Every earner works 
months every year to pay the 
taxes before he can have a cent 
for his family and for himself. 
The list of evils of what high 
government spending does to us 
is almost endless. 

Consider the public debt. In 
1961 Uncle Sam owed 296 billion 
dollars. In 1965 it was 321 billion. 
Now it is around 354 billion and 
rapidly going higher. You are 
paying the interest on that. Think 
of what we are leaving to our 
children! 

For over forty years I have 
been warning you of the evils of 
government extravagance. You 
know from your own experience 
that if you continued to buy 
everything you wanted, far be- 
yond what your income justified, 
you would soon be in bankruptcy. 
But not so the politicians. They 
can continue to buy, not with 
their money but with yours as 
long as you let them. How long 
is that going to be? 

In justice to the politicians, it 
should be said that they buy 
what they think you want. As 
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long as we the people keep 
clamoring for more and more 
government service, just so long 
will we have to pay for it. It is 
up to us, therefore, to call a halt, 
and this is the best time in many 


years when we, the people, have 


an opportunity to demand a 
slowdown in government spend- 
ing, because we have a change in 
government leadership . . . and 
that leadership is conservative if 
we permit it to be. 

I suggest and emphasize that 
this is your opportunity to let 
every local government official, 
your governor and legislative rep- 
resentatives in congress (both in 
the senate and house of represen- 
tatives) know how you feel about 
spending. 

On this page in the next sev- 
eral issues I will discuss briefly 
government plans, undertakings, 
and projects where I think many 
millions of taxpayers’ money can 
be saved without destroying es- 
sential service or holding up real 
progress. You may not always 
agree with me, but when you do 
agree I suggest that you use all 
your influence, through your or- 
ganizations and directly, with 
your government representatives 
to see if we can’t get something 
going that will result in the re- 
duction of taxes. 


Reduce Space Explorations Costs 


This time let’s think about the 
millions that are being spent in 
space explorations, including at- 
tempts to go to the moon. 

Explorations, of course, are 
important. We opened up Amer- 


the 


things first. Right now we surely 
have projects more important on 
earth than we do on the moon. 
Why is it so necessary to keep up 
with Russia? It sounds to me like 
the old idea of keeping up with 
the Jones’s. Let’s cut down the 
millions we are spending on space 
exploration. We can’t afford it. 


* Kk OK K * 


In any of these talks about 
economy, I am not suggesting 
that we cut them out; I am sug- 
gesting that we cut them down 
until we can afford to pay for 
them, when money is so badly 
needed for more important 
projects. 

What do you think? Don’t tell 
me, tell it to the men who vote 
the appropriation of your tax 
money. 


WE ALL NEED HAPPINESS 


Sometime ago I asked a young 
lady at the American Agricultur- 
ist office who receives the orders 
for “Journey to Day Before Yes- 
terday” and forwards them to the 
publisher, how they were coming 
in. She said they were coming so 
fast that she was almost buried 
and could hardly keep up with 
them. 

Of course that pleases both the 
folks at American Agriculturist 
and me very much, because we 
know that the book is making so 
many people happy. 

We are finding out that there 
are a lot of lonesome, worried 
and dissatisfied people in the 
world in these fast-moving, com- 
plicated times whom the book 
“Journey to Day Before Yester- 
day” helps to forget their worries 
and troubles and relive their 
youth again. 

I have been pleasantly sur- 
prised also that so many young 
and middle-aged people like to 
read “‘Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday’ to find out how 
grandpa and grandma lived, 
worked and had fun when life 
was young and less complicated. 

To get a copy write to Depart- 
ment Book, American Agricul- 
turist, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York, 14850. The 
cost is $7.30, including tax. 
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See article on this page entitled ‘A Place of 


Peace."’ Picture courtesy of Reniff C. Merriman of 


Unadilla, New York. 
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STAND UP TO MILK 

Last summer a farmer was 
showing me with some pride how, 
with the use of modern barn 
equipment, he was able to take 
care of their milking herd of 40 
cows without any help. I asked 
him what he was going to do 
next to cut down the labor in the 
barn. He said he was now pretty 
nearly forced to install a milking 
parlor. 

“Although ’'m a young man,” 
he said, “’m beginning to realize 
that my knees can’t stand it 
much longer to get up and down 
so many times to operate a milk- 
ing machine with such a large 
dairy. With a milking parlor, I'll 
be able to stand up and do the 
work.” 

Pll bet there are hundreds of 
other dairymen who feel the same 
way. Farming on a modern scale 
brings new problems all their 
own. 


A PLACE OF PEACE 


One time many years ago when 
I was a county agricultural agent 
I came, late one fall day, to a 
country church, much like this 
one in the picture. I was a long 
ways from home, tired and dis- 
couraged. | 

Acting on an impulse I stop- 
ped the car, pushed open the un- 
locked church door, and went in 
and sat in one of the old pews. 
It was quiet in there, and the soft 
autumn sun spread its gentle rays 
through the colored windows. 

After a while I must have slept, 
for when I awoke it seemed to me 
that someone had actually said 
to me these comforting words: 

“Peace I leave with you 

My peace I give unto you 

Not as the world giveth 

Give I unto you. 

Let not your heart be troubled 

Neither let it be afraid.” 

It took a moment to bring my- 
self back to reality when I awoke. 
But the feeling of rest, peace, that 
all is well that the experience 
gave me comes back whenever | 
remember it, and when I see a 
country church like the one on 
this page. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


My friend, Mr. Harry C. Hill 
of Kittanning, Pennsylvania, 
sends the following which gave 
me a laugh .. . and I'll bet it 
will you: 

A woman walked into a large 
department store. The floor 
walker was very bow-legged, and 
he asked what he could do for 
her. She told him that she would 
like to look at some handker- 
chiefs. 

“Just walk this way, ma’am,” 
he said. The woman looked at his 
legs. ‘‘No, sir,” she replied indig- 
nantly, “Id die first!” 


American Agriculturist, February, 1969 





SERVICE 


MOVED ON 


“In a local newspaper there was 
a classified ad from Jamster Indus- 
tries of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, 
for women sewers to do simple sewing 
ai home. It says that the company 
supplies materials and pays shipping. 

“IT wonder if this might be one of 
the companies against which I have 
read warnings in your columns from 
time to time. My daughter would like 
to make a little extra money, but we 
don’t want to get involved with a dis- 
reputable firm.” 

We have never recommended 
any homework companies, be- 
cause it has been our experience 
that they are more interested in 
getting a sum of money for a lit- 
tle information or a few materials 
than they are in helping an in- 
dividual to make money. Many 
of them promise to furnish you 
with work at home, but the first 
thing they want is money. 

It is our understanding that 
Jamster Industries charged $2.50 
for a “‘test kit” which would be 
refunded if one started to sew for 
them. 

The Detroit Better Business 
Bureau received complaints from 
all over the U.S. Some women 
did not receive the test kit; and 
many who returned the kit to the 
company for a refund did not re- 
ceive it. 

Jamster Industries was estab- 
lished in March of 1968. As of 
August 9, 1968, mail to them was 
returned -by. the Post Office 
marked ‘Out of Business.” We 
are told they have left the U.S. 
and are now working out of Sud- 
bury, Ontario, as North Ameri- 
can Mailing Service. 


DEBT POOLERS 


Atlantic Associates of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, and three employ- 
ees were indicted by a Grand 
Jury in Phoenix on 15 counts of 
fraud. 

The indictment accused the 
three of advertising that they 
would provide a service to deb- 
tors when the “intent was to do 
nothing in behalf of debtors.” 
They were ordered to appear be- 
{ure a judge to answer charges 
that they “devised a scheme and 
artifice to defraud” and “for ob- 
taining money and property by 
means of false and fraudulent 
pretenses.” 

We have had many inquiries 
a dout and some complaints 
against this company in the past. 
They were engaged in the busi- 
ness of “debt pooling.” This is an 
activity in which you agree to 
turn over a portion of your earn- 
Ings to them and they will dis- 
bute the funds to any creditors 
who agree to the plan. They 
Ciarge a fee, usually based on the 
total amount of the debt, which 
becomes payable regardless of 
ie success of the plan. 
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BUREAU 


by M. A. Parsons 


Almost never is the plan car- | 


ried to a successful conclusion. 
Either the creditors fail to go 
along with the arrangement or 
the debtor finds it impossible to 
carry through. 


The National Better Business | 


Bureau has actively campaigned 
against debt pooling for many 
years, and they say “the scheme 


has the effect of sinking the per- | 


son already heavily burdened 
with debt into a financial quag- 
mire.” 

Commercial debt pooling has 


been outlawed in a number of : 


states, including most of the 
Northeast. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Gregory Commes, last known 
to be living in Miami, Florida, 
or any member of Commes 
family. 


* OK Ok 


Raymond Paul Kramer, for- 
merly of Hamburg, Pa. Last 
heard from living in New Jersey. 


* * 


James Patterson, originally 
from Indiana. During Ist World 
War lived for a while on Spring 
Garden St. in Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


Mildred Parker Williams who 
in 1915 worked for Rutherford, 
Lockport, N.Y. Worked in Buf- 
falo in 1945. 


* K * 


Lee Graves, formerly of Silver 
Creek, N.Y. Last known to be in 
Warren, Pa. 


* * * 


Descendants of Timothy and 
Ruth (Latham) Forsyth who 
lived in Montville, Conn. 

* * * 


Descendants of John Wiltsie 
who was born about 1840 in New 
York State. Married to Mary 
McNeeley. 


* * * 


Ruth Ralph on-Orpiha 
Williams formerly of Patterson- 
ville, N.Y. 


* * * 


Rev. Kendig B. Cully who 
lived in Southwick, Mass. about 
30 years ago. 


* * * 


Descendants of Elias Williams 
who lived in Campbell and 
Mead’s Creek, New York. 


* * * 


Would like to hear from any- 
one by name of Russett (or their 
relatives), Dorwin Russett, 
Rancocas Rd., Burlington, N.J. 
08016. 
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Descendants of Cornelius and 
Alida Van De Veear (daughter 
of Garret Van De Veear of 
Montgomery Co., N.Y.) 





Local agent Claire Reynolds of Palmyra, N. Y. delivers North American disability 
and medical expense benefits of $1600.00 to Hazel A. Vanderwall also of Palmyra. 





HIT BY TRAIN AND LIVED TO TELL IT! 
84 DAYS IN HOSPITAL 


A fast moving train crashed into her car tearing it into pieces. Many broken 
bones and serious injuries required 84 days in the hospital and many more days 
of recuperation at home. Mrs. Vanderwall says, “| would like to thank the North 
American Accident Ins. Co. for the settlement for the many weeks | was in the 
hospital and disability income at home. | appreciated it very much. It sure is 


great protection.” 


Carry a combination of policies to provide benefits for: 
© Weekly income while in the Hospital and at Home. 


e Medical Expenses. 


Nellie B. O’Dell, Andover, N.Y... $ 113.00 
Fell off step ladder—inj. ribs. 

Ella Shaver, Kirkwood, N. Y. _.............. 127.14 
Slipped on ice—broke wrist 

Violet Shafer, Olean, N. Y. ................. 325.50 
Slipped on icy spot—broke arm 

Marie Tingue, Delevan, N. Y. ................ 315.00 
Slipped and fell—inj. knee 

Robert Christopher, Locke, N. Y. __......... 319.94 
Kicked by cow—injured elbow 

Harry Gehr, Sherman, N. Y. _..........- 360.66 
Tractor tipped over—inj. hip 

Rosa: Kasube,. EritoNY. f..s.<....552... 120.00 
Slipped on ice—inj. back 

Marshall G. Seymour, Greene, N. Y. _... 1077.44 
Caught in mower—injured hand 

Dennis Gadway, Mooers Forks, N. Y. ... 280.67 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Carole Wright, Homer, N. Y. ................ 261.56 
Fell from horse—cut face 

Claire H. Pierson, Marathon, N. Y. ....._.. 1124.37 
Sharpening knives—cut hand 

John Svegi, Bloomville, N. Y. ................ 207.14 
Fell on ice—broke ankle 

John W. Aitkens, Delhi, N. Y. _.............. 158.56 
Caught in sander—injured hand 

Robert Meyer, Springville, N. Y. ......... 289.12 
Fell from wagon—inj. knee 

Naomi Keough, Churubusco, N. Y. _....... 197.12 
Caught on steering wheel—inj. finger 

Rexford Miller, LeRoy, N. Y. ................. 441.42 
Fell—inj. back 

Isabel Huffman, Mohawk, N. Y. _........... 122.99 
Slipped on sidewalk—inj. ankle 

Elsa A. Austin, Carthage, N. Y. _.......... 412.90 
Fell—broke arm 

William Zecher, Carthage, N. Y. ......... 243.70 


Auto acc.—cut scalp, lip & nose 
Joseph Odda Robbins, Carthage, N.Y... 192.14 
Cranking tractor—broke wrist 


Dora Graves, Castorland, N. Y. ............. 231.28 
Tractor, auto acc.—inj. scalp, knees 
ClintOnEQieks NUnit Nem Veneer 244.26 


Fell from tractor—inj. hip 
Marcella Livermore, Bouckville, N. Y. . 227.14 
Slipped on ice—broke wrist 
John Balbian, Amsterdam, N. Y. ........... 184.06 
Auto accident—broke nose 


@ Loss of Life and Limb. 


Richard Frazee, Fabius, N. Y. ........... $ 185.68 
Fell from wagon—broke leg 

Josiah Shetler, Holcomb, N. Y. _..... s..° 155.64 
Ram charged—injured knee 

William Peters, Phoenix, N. Y. 0... 130.18 


Fell on ice—broke shoulder 

James Andrecheck, Richfield Spg’s, N.Y. 143.80 
Fell playing volleyball—broke wrist 

Sherman Herrington, Hoosick Falls, N.Y. 288.68 
Knocked down by cow—inj. shoulder 


Betsy J. Webb, Edwards, N.Y... 152.82 
Attacked by cow—broke arm 

Mary White, Norfolk, N. Y. 002 198.56 
Slipped on ice—inj. back 

Harold S. Hall, Sharon Spa, N. Y. ........ 230.36 
Kicked by cow—broke nose 

Robert S. Myers, Jr., Cayuta, N. Y. ..... 127.00 
Auto acc.—inj. neck 

Kee Oles, Jasper, N: Y.: 220. 100.00. 
Playing basketball—broke tooth 

Merle MacDougal, Avoca, N. Y. ........... 230.00 
Thrown off tractor—broke rib 

Ivan Learn, Cameron Mills, N. Y. ....... 293.00 
Tree fell—injured back 

Herbert Lindhorst, Nichols, N. Y. ........ 104.28 
Fell in front of wagon—inj. knee 

Walter Alexander, Groton, N. Y. ............. 538.11 
Fell—head injuries 

William Bauer, Ontario, N. Y. .............. 212.85 
Fell off ladder—cut head, broke ribs 

David Johnson, Newark, N. Y. _........... 153.93 
Playing ball—broke nose 

Francis Reynolds, Dundee, N. Y. _........ 360.81 
Auto acc.—inj. head, back 

Dale Kipp, Warren Center, Pa. _............ 213.75 
Fell off bicycle—broke wrist 

Anthony Falkowski, Edinboro, Pa. _.. 117.14 


Board fell—inj. shoulder, cut scalp 
Richard Vander Ploeg, Sussex, N.J. ... 2250.00 
Bulldozer accident—loss of life 


Charles Krasnecky, Hardwick, Mass. .. 320.14 
Thrown off tractor—inj. shoulder 

Robert Plourde, St. Albans, Me. .......... 171.42 
Auto accident—inj. ribs, chest 

Edith Ackerman, Benson, Vt. _................ 266.15 
Slipped and fell—broke arm 

Celesson Billado, Fairfax, Vermont __. 105.00 


Loading plate fell—inj. foot 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE GOMPANY 


(In New York State) 


y } x Y 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


Get healthy 


You can’t see hidden hunger in corn. Most 
soil tests can’t tell you about it, either. But, 
you'll know at harvest time when your 
yields, quality and profits are down. You can 
protect your corn from hidden hunger... and 
acute hunger... with Royster BONANZA. 
Scientifically formulated for your area, 
Royster BONANZA contains all 13 primary 
plant foods, secondary plant foods and vital 
Trace Elements your crops must have for top 
yields, highest quality and biggest profits. 
None of these 13 plant food elements can 
substitute for another; your corn needs them 
al/... and gets them all with BONANZA. 
BONANZA’s exclusive formulation of Trace 





NITROGEN 
DEFICIENCY 


PHOSPHORUS 
DEFICIENCY 


POTASSIUM 
DEFICIENCY 


MANGANESE 
DEFICIENCY 






ZINC 
DEFICIENCY 
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Elements resists both leaching and becoming 
fixed in the soil... making them available in 
the root zone all through the growing season. 

See your Royster dealer for BONANZA, bag 
or bulk... or Royster Nitrogen, solid or solu- 
tion. See him for custom application or the 
equipment to do it yourself. See your Royster 


Royster 
CO iW PARI 


FERTILIZERS and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ACUTE HUNGER 


corn profits with BONANZA! 
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dealer for soil testing and fertilizer recom 
mendations. Your Royster dealer is a g90 
man. When it comes to fertilizer, he know 
his business... and yours. 


COMPANY 
€k NORFOLK. VA 


Royster 


BONANZA. 


ROYSTER 


Royster Company, Norfolk, Va. 23501 


MARCH 1969 
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“When land is as expensive as ours, you can’t operate profitably 
with antiquated ideas or equipment. 


Agway’s Dairy Enterprise Service helps keep us up to date.” 


Agway’s Dairy Enterprise Service is a 
continuing force in maintaining the prof- 
itability of the Schofield farm. 

Through Agway, Mr. Schofield gets 
sound advice on crop planning, fertiliza- 
tion, feeding, utilization of capital. Ag- 
way complete crop programs and recom- 
mendations are usually followed to the 
letter, including such practices as direct 
seeding of alfalfa, high population in corn 
plantings, chemical weed control, soil 
testing and correct fertilization for the 
desired yield. Corn silage yields typically 
average 20 tons or more. 

Agway buildings and automated 
equipment make it possible to feed, milk 
and bed an average of 75 cows in less 
than three hours a morning. Included in 
these chores is a thorough cleaning of 
400 feet of pipeline and associated 
equipment. 

“Agway’s automatic pipeline cleaner 
saves me a minimum of $750 a year,” 
says Mr. Schofield. ‘““And it has cut our 
already low bacteria count in half.” 

Mr. Schofield had been buying a high- 


Dairyman Robert Schofield farms about 400 acres 


near Westfield, N.Y., in the heart of grape country. 
His registered herd averages 16,000 lbs. of 3.5 milk, 
makes dairying competitive with grapes on his farm. 
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energy Agway feed. Agway’s computer- 
ized Profile report on feed conversion 
showed him that energy levels in his hay 
and silage were better than he’d esti- 
mated and that he could change to a 
lower-energy feed costing $7 less per ton. 
“When you’re feeding 20 tons a month, 
that saving adds up in a hurry. Inasingle 
month it more than paid for a whole year 
of Profile reports,” said Mr. Schofield. 

Al Gaus consults with Mr. Schofield 
at least twice a month. “This is great,” 
Mr. Schofield explained. “Al knows all 
about the current Agway specials on 
seed, fertilizer, lime and chemicals.”’ 

If necessary, Al Gaus brings in other 
Agway specialists to cope with difficult 
problems: cows suddenly going off feed 
for no evident reason, or symptoms of 
unusual trouble in corn or alfalfa stands. 

Lo -sum: up,’ ‘said’ Mr’ Schofield, 
“through Dairy Enterprise Service, I’ve 
got a business advisor to keep me in- 
formed. Through Al Gaus I have access 
to ideas, knowledge and specialists in 
every phase of farming.” 


Says Bob Schofield: “Our aim is to get this bulk tank 
as full as we can every day. And to get back more for 
our milk than we pay for feed and expenses. Agway’s 


Enterprise Service really helps.” 


Robert Schofield, Westfield, N.Y. 


Want to know more about Agway 
Enterprise Service? It includes Profile, 
which provides farmers with a wide vari- 
ety of computer-generated management 
reports that not only reveal the month- 
by-month state of the business, but also 
provide alternate routes to any given 
goal. Reports such as Monthly Herd 
Profiles, Group Feeding Profiles, least- 
cost feed formulations and others point 
to more efficient utilization of land, labor 
and capital. 

For the fact-filled story of Enterprise 
Service and what it can do for you, see 
your Agway store manager or represent- 
ative or write to N. E. White, Agway 
Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE SERVICES 


Agway 


Profile Management Services; Feeding Pro- 
grams; Complete Crop Service; Turn-key Build- 
ing/Automation Plans and Construction; Herd 
Health & Sanitation Programs; Members Insur- 
ance Service; Complete Petroleum Service. 


Bulk deliveries of Agway feed are scheduled 90 days 
ahead at known prices. Monthly Profile computer 
readouts cut Bob’s feed cost by $7.00 per ton. That’s 


Agway’s Al Gaus standing on the right. 
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These three silos (an Agway-Craine on the left) almost trace 
the growth of this farm. As corn production expanded, so grey 
the herd. Each silo is full of corn silage—enough to feed each 
cow 45 pounds daily for a full year. ‘““There’ll be no need to 
feed green chop next summer,” commented Mr. Schofield. 
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you believe 
—I paid less 
than *100 for 
my Lincoln 
225 Amp 


Arc Welder! 





“And at this price I can’t afford to 
be without one. I can make my own 
arc welding repairs without going 
to town or waiting —and this saves 
money, and maybe a crop! 

“Learning to weld was easy. I 
picked up the general idea on the 
simpler jobs by myself and then 
signed up for a short course at the 
high school to improve and learn 
the details. 

“This little machine is as useful 
as my hammer and saw or wrenches. 
With it I can repair broken parts and 
build special equipment of all kinds. 
I can weld, braze, solder, hardsurface, 
heat, cut metal and even thaw frozen 
water pipes.” 

You, too, should own a Lincoln 
welder. They have been proven in 
Service for over 60 years. The 225 
amp farm shop welder shown will 
fun on 230 volt single phase rural 
Power lines. You get it complete with 
all accessories, electrodes, power 
Cord, instruction books, ready to plug 
In and let you start welding. 

Mail the coupon foday and we will 
send you complete information on 
the welder, and tell you where your 
nearest Lincoln 
distributors are Cabs eeed od 
Ocated. 
eee Ore ee ee EO Oe Ee = 
| THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| Dept. 1-HAC 


22801 St. Clair Avenue 
| Cleveland, Ohio 44117 


| Send free brochure on Lincoln Farm 
| elders and names of distributors. 


l Name 





| Address 





The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Arc 
Welding Equipment and Supplies 
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"Where fragrant steam ascends 
on high to form the clouds that 
scent the sky." This sugarhouse is 
on the farm of Lyman and Kenneth 
Graves, Conway, Massachusetts. 
Photo: Herbert Shumway 








Buying a New Silo? Want a 
Distributor that will fill it full 


to the oles 


Then let’s talk . 


EVEN-FLO 
TOP-FIL 


The Top-Fil fills this part of 
the silo, the area no other 
distributor can fill. 


| HINGED 


‘VARI-SPEED CONTROL 


AT GROUND LEVEL 


COMPLETE TOP-FIL INSTALLATION 


individual motors, 


The NEW combination of Plate and Spinning 
Table, driven by 
the filling action that enables Top-Fil to fill the 


silo perfectly from BOTTOM to TOP. 
e Eliminate the chore of topping-out. 
e Stay out of the silo, avoid gases and dust. 


e Top-Fil is controlled from outside at ground 
level by it’s control box. Dial the speed you 


need to 


Write or call for further information. 


Name 


With Top-Fil you can fill Address 


more tons of silage in your 


silo with less labor. } City 


Lett See the Alps 


GRAND 
ALPINE 
TOUR 


American Agriculturist TSB Tours 


fill the silo. 


A3 


State 2.2 7p 


EVEN - FLO Silage Distributor Inc. 
321 S. THIRD STREET LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 47902 


fecly, 31- August 21) i 


*All the Alps, in this unusual first- 
time tour of the most scenic parts 
of Europe - Austria, Bavaria, Italy, 
Leichtenstein, and Switzerland. Zu- 
rich, Western Tyrol, Oberammergau, 
Innsbruck, Salzburg, the Danube, 
Vienna, the Dolomites, St. Moritz, 
Lucerne, Interlaken, the Matter- 
horn, and Geneva. Imagine these 
and hundreds of other exciting 
places you'll see in your leisurely 
motorbus travel. A trip to remem- 
ber all your life, and such a great 
value, you'll agree when you write 
for your GRAND ALPINE TOUR 
free folder. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department Y-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 

Needham, Massachusetts 02192 


Please rush me FREE information on American Agriculturist Grand 


Alpine Tour. 
Name 
Address 

City. 





ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN 


Travel Anywhere 
With TSB 


State 


Please Print 


tip 


Taurs 
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by GORDON CONKLIN 


POSITIVE LETTER 


Two out of three dairymen shipping milk 
to Order 2 (N.Y.-N.J.) markets are partici- 
pating in the fluid milk promotion pro- 
grams of the American Dairy Association 
and Dairy Council of New York. This is an 
improvement over past years, but still far 
below the participation level of New Eng- 
land farmers. A positive letter goes to all 
Order 2 dairymen every year .. . unless a 
“no” instruction is returned, deductions for 
milk promotion are taken out. 

Some dairymen, lulled by the present 
favorable milk-feed price ratio... and by 
the failure of filled milk to catch on... 
tend to “let Joe do it.” Joe, in turn, resents 
the fact that he’s carrying the load while 
his noncontributing neighbor makes a down 
payment on a snowmobile with the money 
he didn’t give to ADA-DC. 

Filled milk hasn’t really gone away... 
any more than oleo really went away dur- 
ing the 1920’s-and 30’%s. The need:tor 
product development and milk promoticn 
is more pressing than ever. 

If Order 2 Class I sales in 1968 are com- 
pared to the 5-year average of fluid sales, 
there is plenty of evidence that the present 
milk promotion program is paying off. 

When that positive letter comes, be posi- 
tive by refusing to be negative! 


THE STRAW MAN 


The National Farmers Union has been 
persistently crying out that the sky is falling 
on the barnyard . . . and that corporate 
giants are in the process of taking over ag- 
riculture. 

A report by the Economic Research Ser- 
vice of the USDA, however, leads to the 
conclusion that the family farm still domi- 
nates the scene in the U.S. Studying 22 
states, in the central, mountain, and Paci- 
fic parts of the country, the ERS found only 
one percent of the farms. . . and 7 percent 
of the land in farms . . . owned by corpor- 
ations. The figures show that 71 percent of 
these corporations were family corporations; 
10 percent were individually owned... 
only 19 percent had diversified ownership. 

Nearly one-half (45 percent) of the cor- 
porations involved were organized prior to 
1960 (the famous Kern County Land Com- 
pany was founded in 1849,-and the King 
Ranch in 1853). Only 4 percent of total 
cash receipts from farm marketings in the 
22 states were recorded by corporations 
owning farms. 

Now it’s true that there are some awfully 
“big ones” ... particularly in cattle feed- 
ing, egg production, and broiler raising. 
Land has increased in value so long and so 
fast that it looks like an attractive invest- 
ment for risk capital . . . especially because 
it offers some tax advantages when used for 
farming. Also, the return on investment has 
long been very attractive to those with the 
managerial skill to do the top job, and 
many a corporate executive believes his 
company has that skill. Furthermore, many 
businesses serving agriculture have chosen 
to buy one or several farms for product-re- 
search purposes. 


I do think income tax loopholes should 
be closed.so that farming is less attractive 
to corporations (or individuals) merely seek- 
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ing tax advantages. But the family farm... 
incorporated or otherwise . . . has not been 
booted out by impersonal corporation 
giants. My guess is that family farms will 
continue to dominate the rural scene for 
the foreseeable future. 

And it’s my opinion that our national 
policy should be geared to maintaining that 
dominance . . . partly because of the need 
for decentralized decision-making and dif- 
fused economic power in the organization 
of our society. A considerable argument 
rages over the question of whether farm 
people possess any inherent moral superior- 
ity over their urban neighbors, but it looks 
to me as though the family farm offers the 
U.S. some social stability and moral values 
that our fouled-up society can hardly afford 
to lose. 


WRONG BARN 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has slightly more than 100,000 


employees... about 1 for every 10 of the 


1 million truly commercial farms. Its budget 
hovers around $6 billion annually... and 
taxpayers complain that this amounts to 
$6,000 per commercial farm! 

One of the reasons why the USDA looks 
so out of balance is that there are a lot of 
federal expenditures placed under the “ag- 
riculture’” umbrella that really shouldn’t 
be there. USDA meat inspection services, 
for instance, could logically be shifted to 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

The Forest Service is an agency whose 
activities benefit primarily the general 
public, rather than just farmers. Why not 
move Smokey the Bear to the Interior De- 
partment where he belongs? 

Food Stamps, school lunches, and other 
welfare programs should be carried in the 
budget of Health, Education and Welfare 
... rather than in that of the USDA. In 
recent years, the Department of Agriculture 
has moved massively in the direction of 
greater emphasis on welfare programs of 
many kinds... sharply diluting its agricul- 
tural function. 

For the sake of agricultural public rela- 
tions... as well as governmental efficiency 
...it seems to me the USDA should be 
reorganized. Hopefully, the new adminis- 
tration will be able to get the federal horses 
sorted out and get each one into the barn 
where he belongs. : 


WHY CHEAPER? 


Two releases, both dated the same day, 
came across my desk recently. Entitled 
“Cornell University News,” one told of the 
development at Cornell of a method of syn- 
chronizing estrus in dairy cattle . . . and 
the other of a “significant breakthrough” 
in mastitis control. 

A common denominator of both releases 
were these phrases commenting on the ex- 
pected benefits: “... . which could lead to 
reduced meat and milk prices . . .” and 
‘“.. . not only would result in greater pro- 
fits to dairymen but also bring about 
cheaper milk for the consumer.” 

Some time before that, I ran across this 
statement in a weekly news magazine, re- 
porting on living costs (italics mine): 
“However, housing costs continued to climb 


and food prices fell less than usual for the 
month.” And an editorial in the Wall Street 
Journal . . . which I suppose would call a 
10 percent increase in General Motors pro- 
fits’ moderates. 7 «reported thata.cent 
per quart rise in New Jersey retail milk 
prices “‘surely is exorbitant.” 

There is a massive amount of evidence 
that the fruits of farm technology over the 
past quarter century have largely been 
passed on to the consumer. Output per 
farm worker has soared . . . but the econo- 
mic benefit has been all in favor of the 
consumer, so that he spends, on the average, 
only 18 percent of his disposable income 
for food. 

My point is not to pick on Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Wall Street Journal, or their 
news writers ... but rather to point out the 
general orientation of 95 percent of our na- 
tional population. “Cheaper food for the 
consumer” is the primary goal... not 
“‘better incomes for farmers.” 

When approaching such issues as farm 
bargaining power, farmer organization, and 
government farm programs, farm people 
should remember this fact of life. 


GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY 


Even though a modern railroad engine 
has no coal to shovel and no fire to tend, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen want to turn the diesel 
clock back to the steam engine era. The 
union is fighting to force railroads to fill the 
18,000 firemen jobs eliminated by the ’roads 
only after endless litigation, and with the 
involvement of the President and Congress. 

Featherbedding has long bugged the rail- 
roads. This latest attempt to enlarge the 
mattress would be of only academic interest 
to northeastern farmers, except for one 
thing .. . they pay a lot of freight costs. If 
the fireman goes back into every engine, 
then the freight bill to every farmer goes 
up sooner or later. 

Not long ago, I visited with a man who 
teaches a college course in food distribution. 
He reported that a vice president of a meat- 
cutters’ union had spoken to his class one 
day, and was asked about central meat pro- 
cessing versus having a meatcutter in every 
store. He replied, “‘Sure, central processing 
makes economic sense . . . and we'll fight 
it to the bitter end!” Job security is one of 
the gut issues of unionism, and understand- 
ably so. 3 

Farmers have a stake in removing the 
featherbed from the backs of industries 
serving them. The railroads could well 
stand some support from farm organizations 
on this one. 


NO SWEAT 


Once upon a time, a group of motivation 
engineers sat down to brainstorm the de- 
velopment of a new after-shave lotion. Sales 
of Low Judo were at a new low, and Fade 
East had faded . . . there was a crying need 
for a new product that for a time would 
entice men into thinking it would entice 
the girls. 

After an exhaustive probing of the hu- 
man psyche, one of the motivationeers cried, 
“T have it! The modern urban man sits in 
a chair, rides in cars or golf carts, reclines 
in airplane seats . . . and therefore sheds 


- not a drop of working perspiration. 


“We'll make an after-shave product that 
carries the odor of ‘honest toil.’ It will re- 
make the user’s image into one of sweating 
virility and perspiring stamina . . . creating 
visions of rough and ready cavalrymen on 
the trail of Geronimo . . . of romantic cow- 
boys sweating along the Chisholm Trail.” 

And so the sensation of the locker room 
... Right Rank . . . was born. 
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SUTAN, applied and mixed immediately into the 
soil, before you plant, is not dependent on rainfall 
to carry it into the weed seed zone. It’s there work- 
ing when grass seeds start germinating. 





When was the last time you saw a check like this? 
On the left, SUTAN, a lot of rain and no cultivation. 
On the right, same field, same rain, no SUTAN. 


Any questions? 









orass-getter 
~ for corn? 


You get what growers are calling the most 
effective pre-plant selective herbicide yet 
developed for grass control in corn. A ma- 
terial that’s compatible with most liquid 
fertilizers and soil insecticides. (Check 
compatibility prior to use.) You get con- 
trol of grasses like yellow, green and giant 
foxtails, goosegrass, barnyardgrass 
(watergrass), Johnsongrass from seed 
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Corn, ground and SUTAN . .. that’s all. This 1968 
broadcast application tells the story. One applica- 
tion, one cultivation later in the season and a top- 
yielding crop... and no harmful soil residues. 


o . a 


Corn this season and soybeans next. . 


. in the 
same field? Why not. No harmful soil residue prob- 
lem to interfere with your rotation program when 
SUTAN “‘the grass-getter’’ is used as directed. 


and nutgrass (nutsedge). You get signifi- 
cant savings in time and labor by reduc- 
ing cultivations. You get a crop that’s 
cleaner, faster and easier to harvest. Used 
as directed, SUTAN leaves no harmful soil 
residues in your fields after harvest. You 
no longer have to contend with carryover 
problems that interfere with your cover 
crops or rotation program. 





Let it rain. SUTAN is on the job. . . where it was 


put . .. in the weed seed zone. And it keeps on 
working even when you can’t get into the fields to 
cultivate. 


SUTAN/ Atrazine COMBINATION. If 
grasses and broadleaf weeds are your prob- 
lem, SUTAN 6-E in a tank-mix combination 
with atrazine can be applied and immediately 
incorporated before you plant, for a brand- 
new kind of control. The combination con- 
trols more weeds and grasses than either 
material will control alone. The problem of 
atrazine residues that you used to have is 
significantly reduced since lower rates of 
atrazine can be used. Or, use SUTAN alone 
and still get broadleaf weeds with a post- 
emergence application on 2,4-D. 

Get all the news that’s new on SUTAN from 
your Stauffer dealer. And tell him you want 
to order your season’s supply now. Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, 299 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


Read the label, heed the label and 
GROW WITH STAUFFER CHEMICALS 


Stauffer 


CHEMICALS 
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PRICE 


PRODUCTION 


WHAT PRICE EGGS? 


by Dr. J. C. (Johnny) Huttar* 


NO matter how you slice it, 
we have a system of egg price de- 
termination and quotation which 
was established almost 100 years 
ago. Aside from changes in 
grades of eggs for which prices 
are quoted, the system is essen- 
tially the same as it was when 
the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change was established in 1872. 
At the time, this was a very pro- 
gressive step. 

In 1872, practically every 
_ farmer in the country kept a flock 

of hens. The flocks were small; 
very few consisted of more than 
500 layers. Most of them had a 
surplus (above family needs) of 
eggs to sell . . . mostly in the 
spring and early summer. The 
prevailing system for marketing 
these eggs was about as follows: 
e Farmers bartered eggs for gro- 
ceries, or sold them to a country 
dealer. 

e Groceryman or dealer assem- 
bled the eggs and packed them 
into 30-dozen wooden cases, 
which he sold to a city whole- 
saler. 
The city wholesaler sold some 
to local retail merchants, and 
shipped the rest in railroad car- 
lots to a large consumer market 
like New York City or Chicago. 
e The wholesale receiver hired 
a crew to grade the eggs for in- 
terior quality and size, as well 
as shell cleanliness and sound- 
ness. He sold them to jobbers, re- 
tail merchants, hotel and res- 
taurant owners, commercial bak- 
ers, and mass feeding institutions. 


In 1969 


Today, most eggs are produced 
on large, specialized units that 
keep flocks ranging in size from 
5,000 to 2,000,000 hens. The eggs 
are much finer in both interior 
and exterior quality. Many are 
candled and carton-packed at the 
farm. 

Some of the eggs still go to 
wholesale receivers in large mar- 
kets like New York City. An in- 
creasingly larger portion, how- 
_ ever, go directly from the farm to 
large retail organizations and 
mass feeding institutions, like 
hospitals, military bases, etc. 
Most importantly, they by-pass 
the wholesalers whose trading ac- 


*Dr. Huttar was associated with the egg industry for 40 
years before his recent retirement . . . as egg producer, 
college poultry specialist, and manager of Agway’s Egg 
Marketing Department. 
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tivities are still used as the basis 
for price quotations. 


The system established under 
1872 conditions was not only 
something tangible which pro- 
ducers and competing marketers 
could use, but was fair to both 
sellers and buyers. Therefore, an 
understandable confidence was 
created among all concerned 
with it. This general satisfaction 
continued for the next 75 years. 

Now, can you honestly blame 
the people engaged in marketing 
for not wanting to give up such 
a good thing unless and until 
something which promises im- 
provement is suggested and test- 
ed? Most market men have a big 
financial stake in their opera- 
tions; competition among them 
is keen, be they wholesale deal- 
ers or chain store operators. 
There is little room for error, be- 
cause their operating margins are 
now much smaller than they used 
to be. 

On the other hand, most peo- 
ple who understand the situation 
know that an 1872 system needs 
some adjusting to serve 1969 pro- 
ducers and marketers with equal 
fairness and satisfaction, as it did 
at that time. It’s time for a 
change .. . but not by grasping 
at the first proposal from some- 
one frustrated and hurt by 18 
months of low egg prices, guided 
more by emotion than under- 
standing. 


Slow Change 


Changes are slow; whatever 
new system is developed, it’s 
likely to be with us for a long 
time. If it takes too little account 
of the balance of supply and de- 
mand, it will fail. 

A key question which hasn’t 
been asked seriously nor given 
enough consideration is this, 
‘“‘Which has the greater effect on 
price, supply or demand?” The 
answer is supply . . . its fluctua- 
tions are much wider. Demand 
adjusts to supply, but in and of 
itself, demand is quite constant. 

When supplies are cut, it puts 
more pressure on price 1n an at- 
tempt to satisfy its desire, but 
when supply runs ahead of the 
normal level of demand, it takes 
a considerable price drop to start 
soaking up the surplus. Demand 
increases slowly, and this pro- 
longs the period of low prices. 


Any new system of price deter- 
mination must have its deepest 
roots in, first, more accurate 
knowledge of how big the supply 
is and whether it is increasing or 
decreasing, and then developing 
a way to do something about it. 
A legitimate question is, “Does 
the system of establishing price 
quotations cause them to fluctu- 
ate too much, or is it over-and- 
under-production?”’ 


Agitation 

Most of the agitation for 
change in price-quoting has come 
in the last 20 years. In only three 
or four widely-scattered years has 
it been vigorous. They were the 
years when prices dipped below 
the average cost of production 
and stayed down for many 
months .. . the last two such 
years were 1959 and 1967. 

The main pressure for change 
comes from producers, and un- 
derstandably so; they are the ones 
most hurt by the depressed 
prices. It’s the same system, 
though, that quoted the profit- 
able prices of 1966 and the prices 
of the last six months, which pro- 
ducers like and to which no one, 
not even the consumer, objects. 

Now, don’t get me wrong... 
I’m not saying the system is 
A.O.K. (to borrow some military 
jargon). I’m convinced that it 
hasn’t adjusted fast enough to 
serve the present needs of a vast- 
ly-changed production and mar- 
keting reality. What I am saying 
is let’s look at all the things 
which make up the system and 
find out where the weak spots 
are. hen... andvonly then... 
can we improve it. 


Criticisms 

Let’s look at some of the criti- 
cisms leveled at the present sys- 
tem for determining price, and 
then at how it actually works. 

Criticism 1—“The volume of eggs 
traded on the Mercantile Exchange 
is dropping and does not fairly repre- 
sent supply and demand conditions.” 

Fact: In Cornell Bulletin 1021, 
by Drs. Darrah, Forker and Mil- 
ler, the following figures are pub- 
lished. They show the average 
yearly number of cases of eggs 
sold on the Exchange in the last 
20 years as follows: 


POAT ee. 29377 
{50sec s 66,305 
IST 612 ee 68,548 
(96966. ee 78,647 


Criticism 2—“The Exchange es- 
tablishes egg prices.” 

Fact: The Exchange never has 
and doesn’t today establish or 
publish egg prices. Most market 
men also obtain information 
daily on outside trading, supplies 
and movement of eggs toward 
the New York market. They have 
good knowledge also of the move- 
ment of eggs in retail channels in 
the metropolitan area. From this, 
and their own inventory position, 
they decide what each grade is 
worth. They use the Exchange 
as a place to test their judgment 
by offering eggs for sale or bid- 
ding on lots which are offered. 

Criticism 3—“The Urner-Barry 
quotation is based entirely on Ex- 
change trading.” 

Fact: The Urner-Barry Com- 


pany... using Exchange trading 


figures, plus extensive daily re- 
ports of transactions, inventories, 
supplies and demands over a 
broad area of the country .. . de- 
termines price quotations which 
in the judgment of their report- 
ers represents the bulk of the 
trading for various grades of eggs. 

Because the Urner-Barry a 
termination of price is based on 
approximately the same total in- 
formation as are the bids and of- 
fers on the Exchange, it’s natural 
that the quotation would agree 
with the trading on most days. 
However, since the information 
is not always the same, the Ur- 
ner-Barry quotation differed 
from Exchange trading prices for 
20 to 33 percent of the time in 
the years 1962-’66. It ranged from 
3 cents higher to 22 cents lower. 
than the high sale price on differ- 
ent days. 

Criticism 4—“There is too much 
opportunity for undue manipulation in 
Exchange trading.” 

Fact: The membership of the 
Exchange is well balanced be- 
tween buyers and sellers, and in- 
cludes at least one strong, active 
producer cooperative. The Ex- 
change trading rules must give 
equal protection to all and they 
are enforced. I know this from 
personal experience (P.S. I was 
the accuser, not the accused). 

In addition, the presence of an 
official representative of the Fed- 
eral Commodity Authority at 
every trading session is further 
insurance against fraud. 

I won’t say that temporary 
manipulation never occurs. A 
group of producers succeeded in 
bidding prices up in the summer 
of 1968 faster than the supply- 
demand situation warranted. A 
severe price drop immediately 
followed their buying’ activities. 
Many neutral observers believe 
that it was a direct reaction to 
this artificial trading. Let’s say, 
then, that short-term manipula- 
tion is possible, but is invariably 
offset by a contrary reaction 
rather quickly. 


Progress 


I have said earlier that the job 
of adjusting the 1872 egg-pricing 
system to 1969 conditions must 
start with a clear picture of all 
the important things which affect 
prices. 

I am happy to say that, at long 
last, a broad-enough investiga- 
tion to include all the contribut- 
ing factors was started nearly 10 
years ago and is now about com- 
pleted. The investigation is 
sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Departments of 
Agriculture (NASDA). It is un- 
der the direction of Philip Alam- 
pi, New Jersey’s Secretary of Ag- 
riculture . . . an able and ded)i- 
cated individual. 

It started slowly, outlining the 
areas to be investigated. Congress 
appropriated adequate funds for 
the jobl.im. 1965. The 0) S- De- 
partment of Agriculture and 13 
State Agricultural Colleges are 
conducting the study. Final re- 
ports on their findings will all be 
in this year, Secretary Alamp! 
reports . . . this is progress. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Ve wae wi Ee for everybody. 


Ve built it tougher for people who 
ave a lot of slam-bang work to 
'o. And for campers who prefer 
umpy back roads, or no roads, 
‘> superhighways. (And, we admit, 
) make our competition wish 
“ey’d built a better truck.) 

Where the roughest loads 
Ound against the inside of the 


pickup~box, we put double walls 
of steel. Where road splash could 
cause rust, we put fender liners 
and undercoating. Where ruts and 
rocks jolt the chassis, we put a 
heavy-gauge truck frame and an 
extra-rugged suspension system. 

We got hard-nosed about qual- 
ity when we made this Chevy 


pickup. Gave it a cab interior with 
car-like comfort and style plus 
truck durability. Provided the big- 
gest choice of 6 and V8 power in 
any popular pickup. And much 
more. We got tough with this one 
—and so can you. See your Chev- 
rolet dealer. ... Chevrolet Division 


of General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


More trucks are Chevrolets 
because Chevrolet is more truck! 





(Continued from page 6) 


Another encouraging develop- 
ment is the recent organization 
of a producer-oriented group 
called United Egg Producers 
(U.E.P.). UEP was spearheaded 
by 3 existing regional organiza- 
tions . . . the National Egg Co. 
(NEC) in the Southeast; the 
Southwestern Egg Producers 
(SWEP) and the New England 
Marketing Association (NEMA). 

Many other egg marketing co- 
operatives and individuals, as 
well as large individual egg pro- 
ducers, have joined UEP. Its pri- 
mary objective is to increase the 
bargaining power of egg pro- 
ducers in the marketplace. From 









and grasses in over 20 different 


Treflan helps cut the time you spt 


what I have learned of the orga- 
nization so far, I am encouraged 
by the fact that it intends to work 
at these two important facets of 
the problems of egg price deter- 
mination and stability: 

1. Increase the coverage and 
improve the accuracy of those 
vital statistics on production 
changes, existing inventories and 
movement of supplies to various 
markets. 

2. Influence production plans 
and trends to the end of avoiding 
ruinous oversupplies. 

If they are successful . . 
hope they will be... 


. ahd 
this is 


another step in the right direc- 
tion. 

What I feared during the last 
low-price period was that the se- 


‘Treflan’ 


herbicide. 


s there to stay as long as it’s needed. 


vere pain it caused among egg 
producers might bring forth 
hasty action without full knowl- 
edge of the problem. The present 
period of favorable prices has 
taken some of the pressure off, 
and a little time is thus provided 
for all to get better informed. 

Many industry people fear 
that these same favorable prices 
are building us up to another sad 
period of overproduction. I hope 
not; this would again build the 
pressure from the extremists, 
whose solution to the problem 
seems to be, “Let’s liquidate the 
N.Y. Mercantile Exchange and 
Urner-Barry.” Watch out for the 
fire when you jump out of the 
frying pan! 

We should learn something 


The mixed vegetable. 


orporated into the soil (preplant 





can save as much as 40 hours of hand hoeing and 
machine cultivation per acre with Treflan weed con- 
trol. At $1.50 per acre, that alone could mean a 
saving of $60. Then, there are the better yields that 
usually follow reduced weed competition. 

lt all helps add up to better net profits for vegetable 
growers through more efficient weed control. 

Treflan gets the worst types of weeds and grasses 
—all 27 of ’em—as they germinate. Before they can 
get above ground and start taking moisture, sunlight 
and nutrients from your vegetables. 


irl 





Treflan works equally effectively in wet soil or dry. It’s 
a natural for irrigated vegetables because it doesn’t 
wash out, even in repeated irrigations. 

You can shallow cultivate, if need be, to break the 
soil’s crust or control resistant weeds without hurting 
Treflan’s weed-killing effectiveness. 

Treflan can now be applied by air. Incorporation 
can now be delayed up to 4 hours after application. 
For some vegetables, you can apply Treflan weeks 
before planting to spread out your workload. See your 
Treflan dealer about the proper time of application 
—preplant or postplant. It varies according to crop. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY » A Division of Eli Lilly and Company « Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


So dependable, it’s guaranteed. 


(Treflan®—trifluralin, Elanco) 


from NASDA’s investigation, 
and we ought to give UEP a 
chance to gain a little experience 
and strength. 

I agree with the statement Phi! 
Alampi made in a speech ai 
NEPPCO’s producer meeting 
last fall. He said, referring to the 
NASDA study, “A better egg- 
pricing system should come ou: 
of these studies. Maybe it will be 
a modification of the present sys- 
tem. Maybe it will be an entirely 
new approach. I feel that, unless 
we have a better plan, let’s stick 
with what we have even though 
we aren’t completely satisfied.” 





AN OFF-COLOR YOLK 


Research workers at Washing- 
ton State University have con- 
ducted a study of a flock laying 
eggs with a predominence of 
of light-pigmented (‘‘platinum’’) 
yolks. They determined that the 
flock was not infected with cap- 
illaria worms, and that the lay- 
ing ration contained normal 
quantities of vitamin A and 
carotenoid pigments. 

They concluded that the plati- 
num yolk condition spread 
through a series of pens as if it 
was caused by an infection. The 
workers were able to spread the 
condition to other isolated birds, 
by including fecal matter from 
infected birds in their diet. The 
feeding of sterilized fecal matter, 
though, could not be used as a 
mode of transmission . . . indi- 
cating some sort of infective 
agent. 

They found that the incidence 
of platinum yolks could be elim- 
inated by the feeding of 200 
grams of aureomycin or 100 
grams of furazolidone per ton of 
feed. These two substances are 
not normally effective against a 
virus infection. 

It was determined that the 
blood of the birds laying eggs 
with platinum yolks contained 
approximately one-third the nor- 
mal concentration of pigment. 
It is not known whether the 
causative agent was destroyin3 
the pigment, or simply preven'- 
ing its absorption. 

Here are suggestions by Forest 
Muir, Maine poultry specialist: 

If all yolks are light in color: 

—check feed for a lack of color- 
producing pigment. 

—check the age of the corn; 
will influence the yolk-pigment- 
producing ability of the feed. 

If light-colored yolks are inter- 
mingled among a predominanc? 
of normally pigmented yolks: 

—check flock for capillaria 
worm infestation. 

—check vitamin A level of th 
feed. 

—Feed 200 grams of aureomy- 
cin or 100 grams of furazolidon? 
per ton of feed. 
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Baker—Russet Burbank is a po- 
tato variety widely known for its 
excellent baking quality. Plant 
breeders Plaisted and Peterson at 
Cornell University released fairly 
recently Bake-King . . . a variety 
that rivals or exceeds “R.B.’s”’ 
quality. Besides, Bake King can 
boast a high level of tuber uni- 
formity .. . something that Rus- 
set Burbank notably lacks. 

For more information on Bake- 
King, contact Professor Robert 
Plaisted, 252 Emerson Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


Biological Machines—Tiny biolo- 
gical machines called peroxi- 
somes have been discovered in 
plant leaves by Michigan State 
University biochemists. It is 
thought that by controlling the 
numbers of peroxisomes, plants 
may some day be grown more 
efficiently . . . and perhaps in 
areas where they don’t grow well 
now ... such as regions with 
short growing seasons or low 
levels of sun exposure. 


Culls Defined — New York State 
now has official standards for 
grading, packing, and classifying 
lettuce, and has come up with a 
cull definition for Iceberg-type 
lettuce. Beginning January 1, 
1969, “‘cull” Iceberg-type lettuce, 
regardless of place of origin, when 
sold, exposed, or transported for 
sale, must be plainly marked 
culls. 

The standards are practically 
identical to those established pre- 
viously by the USDA, and their 
use is voluntary on the part of 
growers and shippers. However, 
the cull provision is mandatory, 
and will be enforced by regu- 
latory inspectors. 


Gourds — There’s a lot of interest 
in growing gourds. They make 
attractive vines when in flower, 
and produce fruits of many 
shapes and color combinations 
... fine for table decorations or 
for gifts for friends. There are 
all sorts of publications about 
gourds, too. For further informa- 
tion, write to The Gourd Society 
of America, Inc., Elmwood, Mas- 
sachusetts 12337. 


New Tomato—Introduction of a 
hybrid tomato that is extremely 
resistant to two garden enemies 

. verticillium and fusarium 
wilts . . . has been announced by 
Burpee Seeds. Seeds are offered 
gardeners and growers through 
the firm’s 1969 catalogs. 

The hybrid, named Burpee’s 
VF Tomato, is the result of 15 





Judge Trimble sure must be well thought of. 
He had lipstick on his collar yesterday and 
not one person started a rumor. 

— Gilcrafter 


On 
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years of research that began with 





recognition of the increasing 
need for wilt-resistant tomatoes. 
Both verticillium and fusarium 
wilt resistance were found in 
primitive types of tomatoes from 
Peru, believed to be the point of 
origin of tomatoes. In addition 
to wilt resistance, this new varie- 
ty is reported to offer the other 
hybrid advantages of vitality, 
productivity, earliness, quality, 
uniformity, and adaptability. 


New Storage — Charles Breslaw- 
ski of Hamlin, Monroe County, 
New York, has a new 60100 
cabbage storage ready for his ’68 
crop. The clear span interior has 
16’ ceilings with glass bat insula- 
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apled betwee 
studs on the back wall. Polyethe- 
lene film, 6 mil thick, is stapled 
on next for a vapor barrier (on 
ceiling rafter ties also), and then 
a 2-inch-thick tongue and 
grooved polystyrene insulation 
board. If refrigeration is added 
later, more ceiling insulation 
may be added. 





NEW GROWTH MEDIUM 


BR-8 soil blocks, a new plant 
growth medium, are made in a 
convenient, easy-to-use form, im- 
pregnated with sufficient nutri- 
ents to give seeds a good start. 
Roots grow right through the 
block, permitting direct outdoor 


“DEKALB Sudax Brand really makes 
Milk antl SUPE Saves On hay.” 


Dairyman finds Sudax 
Brand hybrids boost 
Summer milk production. 


Richard W. Gladfelter, Littletown, Pa., feels 
DeKalb Sudax Brand could be the greatest 
summer milk producer—ever. It’s the forage 
crop that keeps milk production high during 
the hot summer months. 

“We have about 40 acres of DeKalb Sudax 
Brand SX-11, SX-5, and SX-12, and | like 
them all equally. | have about 100 milking 
cows. We green chop morning and night. 
Sudax Brand really makes the cows milk. 
When it’s wet and | can't chop, | can see a 
big difference. Sudax Brand really makes milk 
and sure saves ‘on hay. It really grows!” 


Sudax Brand can help you make more pounds of milk at lower feed 
cost. A University test shows it’s superior to alfalfa for palatability 
and digestibility. Sudax Brand resists drouth, insects, disease, and 
it grows and re-grows like nothing you've ever seen. It’s also one 
of the world’s most versatile forage hybrids. You can use it for 
green chop, pasture, hay, haylage, cover crop or plow-down. It's 


a money-maker, many ways. 


Your DeKalb dealer has Sudax Brand varieties bred for your 


climate and conditions. See him today. 


i ~~. 


“We really like Sudax Brand;all ‘We've found Sudax Brand in- 
farmers should use it for better -creases milk production. It has 
been planted on our farm since 
it was first introduced.” 


milk checks.” 
Anthony Walter, Loyal, Wisc. 





Edward Moseley, 
White Plains, Va. 


“We have been green chopping 
for the last 10 years and nothing 
compares to DeKalb Sudax 
Brand.” 


Robert Holloway, Sparta, Ill. 
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transplanting from the bench; 


no potting is required. 

Br-8 already contains lime- 
stone, trace elements, and miner- 
als, and enough nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium to support 
tomato and pepper plant growth, 
for example, for about two weeks 
without adding more nutrients. 
The blocks absorb large amounts 
of water quickly, and have a high 
water-holding capacity. 

The blocks are made by the 
American Can Company from 
modified cellulose fibers and 
wood pulp. For further informa- 
tion, write direct to American 
(Gan Company, Horticultural 
Products, 708 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 








“DEKALB” and ‘‘SUDAX” are registered brand names. 


Numbers designate varieties. 


Dairymen agree Sudax Brand helps pour-out the milk. 





“| just don't know of anything 
to equal DeKalb Sudax Brand 
SX-12 for haylage. green chop, 
hay and pasture. 


Thomas Jones, Fredonia, Ky. 


ASK for Sudax Brand by name. tt belongs on your larm. 
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A Case man gets more done 
with high-torque muscle... 





In any power size! 


Big-bore, long-stroke engine design. Big leverage, high- 
torque power. That’s what makes every Case tractor a big 
producer. 3-plow 430 to giant all-new, 8-10 plow 1470— 
every-size CASE is high-torque design. Built to develop max- 
imum power leverage . . . a deep power reserve that re- 
sponds instantly to overloads, barrels you right through 
tough going. 

Lower rpm—bigger engine. You'll find your Case will do 
the job with less strain and fuss. Engines turn out their full- 
rated power at easy-going speeds—hundreds of rpm less 


than competition. Engine displacements are bigger . . . from 
188 cu. in. in the 3-plow 430 to the giant 504 cu. in. turbo- 
charged 1470. Your Case tractor doesn’t have to work its 
heart out to handle the job! Result: longer life and minimum 
maintenance. 

Step up your work pace. With a CASE you can often use 
bigger, time-saving implements—or work a gear higher than 
usual. Ask your Case dealer for a proof demonstration . . . 
and have him figure your kind of deal.’Convenient Lease or 
Crop-Way Purchase Plans. J.|. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


See your CASE dealer now 


for the best deal you’ve seen in many a year! 


CONNECTICUT 


BLOOMFIELD 

Carpenter & Chapman 
EAST HAVEN 

Valerie Equip. Company, Inc. 
SUFFIELD 

Zera Equipment Company 


MAINE 


AUBURN 

Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 
BANGOR 

Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
EAST MACHIAS 

Bagley’s Tractor Sales 
ELIOT 

East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
FORT KENT 

Hermon Guimond 
HOULTON 

Hagan Manufacturing Co. 
SCARBOROUGH 

Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 


WEST PERU 
Arthur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER 

Andover Tractors, Inc. 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Edward G. Walsh Asso. Trust 
CHESIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Bro. Equip. Co. 


NEW YORK 


BATAVIA 
Geitner Sales & Service 
CANTON 
Forsythe Tractor Sales 
CENTRAL SQUARE .- 
House Trucking, Inc. 
CHATEAUGAY 
B. E. Leach 
CLAYVILLE 
Clayville Equipment, Inc. 
COLLINS 
Vogtli & Gabel 
DRYDEN 
Dedrick’s Equipment 
EAST PALMYRA 
O’Meal Tractor 
EAST SPRINGFIELD 
Homer Fassett 
FLORIDA 
Florida Equipment Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON 
Creighton Equipment Company 


FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tract. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie County Equip. Corp. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA 

ABSCO Tractor & Imple. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NEWFANE 

Niagara Implement Company 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 


OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND 


Liberator’s Tract. Sales & Serv. 


RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
SOUTH HARTFORD 


So. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. 


TULLY 4 
Northrup Farm Supply 


VALATIE 

Borsh Bro. Farm Equip., Inc. 
WATERTOWN 

Sullivan Con. & Rig. Co., Int. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Company 

RHODE ISLAND 

ASHAWAY 

Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 

VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 

Furgat Tractor & Equip., Ine. 
BRIDPORT 

Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment: 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren‘s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage 
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GET THE FACTS— 
SEE THE LIGHT! 


Have your Case Dealer 

show you the best 

tractor buy in the 

field today. He’ll 

quote a trade-in 

allowance that’s hard 

to beat and thank you for your time with a 


FREE 4-WAY FARM AND HOME 
FLOODLIGHT—RETAIL VALUE $8.95 


No obligation. Limited time offer, by participating 
Case Dealers to qualified farm operators. 


6-plow 930 





Personal Farm Experience 





PROTECTS PIPELINE 


After the whitewash truck has 
finished its job of prettying up 
the dairy stable, some dairymen 
learn a hard lesson about around- 
the-barn pipeline fittings. White- 
wash can foul up electrical con- 
nections . . . or any other type of 
connection. 

Stanley Wheelock of Ilion, 
New York, says that a simple way 
to handle the problem is to use 
plastic sandwich bags... held on 
by rubber bands. . . over fittings. 
And he wipes off the 540 feet of 
pipeline with a cloth before 
whitewash sets up. 

He reports that it took a while 
after the pipeline was installed 
before the cleaning combination 
worked out just right... a matter 
of fitting the cleaning agent to 
the mineral mix in the water, 
and also getting water tempera- 
tures high enough. This will vary 
from farm to farm, of course. 

On this farm, there is an un- 
usually well-built separate barn 
(built in 1967) for young cattle 
and a few dry cows. . . located 
adjacent to the 78-stall main 
barn. The heifer barn has two 
calf pens, 23 stalls for young cat- 
tle, and 12 stalls for cows. Calves 
are moved to this barn when a 
week old. 

Young cattle run in a small 
pasture beside the barn in the 
summertime, but are hand-fed 
grain twice a day, and have hay 
available free-choice. When 
they’re a year old, they begin get- 
ae some silage. 

he herd average most recent- 
ly is 16,065 pounds of milk .. . 
with one 14-year-old turning out 
26,400 pounds in 306 days! As 
could be expected, ketosis has 
been a problem; lead feeding . . . 
cows getting up to 5 pounds of 
grain a day at freshening time 
. . . hasn’t seemed to help the 
problem. — G.L.C. 


COMPARES SYSTEMS 


In Pittsfield, Maine, George 
Newhouse operates an 80,000- 
bird table egg farm. His earlier 
buildings are 
of the huge 
multi-deck} 
type; later tr. 
buildings are of jam 
the one-story, Sa 
windowless, &@ 
controlled-en- 
vironmenttype. 

Newhouse 
compares two 
systems of layer 
management on his farm: (1) a 
semi-automatic floor operation; 
(b) converted buildings using a 
flat deck cage system. He has no 
real conclusions as to the more 
profitable egg production be- 
tween the two systems. 

Personally he feels that when 
it comes to production, cost, la- 
bor and housing he would con- 
sider a 9000 square feet building 
(36 X 250). He points out that 
capacity for floor birds would be 
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George Newhouse 


5000 birds . . . 8200 in cages. Bas- 
ing a floor operation on 19 dozen 
eggs per bird housed, his over- 
head and labor depreciation is 
3.9 cents per dozen. In a cage op- 
eration his overhead and labor 
costs come to 2.48 cents per 
dozen. 

“If you expect five percent less 
production in cages,” he says, 
“the overhead and labor plus de- 
preciation amounts to 3.3 cents 
per dozen.” 

In his farm tests he compared 
the flat deck 18 X 24-inch six bird 
cage and the 16% 18-inch four 
bird cage. The four-bird cage 
won his approval; bird inspection 
is much easier, and it’s easier to 
handle. — C. L. Stratton. 





Ralph Jensen stands in his field of 
healthy-weed-free corn. 


NO EXPANSION 


“‘We have no quarrel with 
those who expand the size of the 
farm,’ says Ralph Jensen of 
Seneca Castle, New York, “but 
we have no plans to get bigger. 

‘““My two brothers (Robert and 
Glenn) and I have a family part- 
nership. The three of us run this 
300-acre cash crop and dairy 
farm, with 28 milkers and 24 
head of young stock. The herd 
average is right around 17,000 
Ibs. of milk. 

‘““Glenn runs a nearby farm 
with a herd of 25 Angus cows. 
Calves are sold mostly as feeders. 
However, the three of us work 
together as a team. 

“Cash crops include 70 acres 
of beets for canning, and 80 to 
100 acres of corn, part being fed 
and some sold. 

“For feeding the herd,” con- 
tinued Ralph, “we grind corn on 
the cob and add oats, (which we 
usually buy) plus distillers grains, 
a 32 percent protein concentrate, 
and molasses.” 

At this point I asked, “What 
does it take these days to get a 
17,000 Ibs. herd average?” 

“Breeding is important,” was 
the reply, “‘and give artificial 
breeding most of the credit for 
the rapid improvement. Then 
comes feeding. Dairymen took a 
big step ahead when they began 
to feed as heavily in summer as 
in winter. 

‘Also, the hay we feed is much 
better than it used to be, partly 
because of early cutting. Our 
herd is in stanchions. I agree that 
more milk per man can be pro- 
duced in a free stall barn, but we 
feel that the advantage is not big 


enough to justify a change when 3 


we have a good farm. 

“So far as size is concerned, 
a big problem is help. I feel that 
the man who has always worked 
or managed a big farm gets along 
with help better than the man 
who suddenly expands. We hire 
very little help. Another big 
problem is management. The 
bigger the farm, the more im- 
portant is good management.” 

Incidentally, I am always 
bothered when a farmstead is 
“sloppy,” especially when I know 
the owner is making money. It 
seems to me that Ontario County 
farms are neater than average 

. and the Jensen farmstead is 
unusually attractive. — Hugh 
Cosline. 


HEAVY ON CORN 


The Nedrow brothers (Jon and 
Bill) of Ludlowville, New York, 
have 100 cows in their herd... 
feed them mostly corn silage for 
roughage, and high-moisture 
corn-and-cob meal for grain. 
They fill three cement-stave 
upright silos (2050, 14x60, 
14X40) with silage, as well as a 
trench measuring 30X70 10 
feet. Another upright 14X50 is 
filled with the high-moisture ear 
corn. 

The Nedrow herd has been on 
a high-silage ration for a number 
of years, with no more than ten 
pounds of hay per day per cow. 
In 1968, the hay ration was cut 
to a maximum of two pounds per 
cow per day. Silage is fed three 
times a day in a bunk. 

The entire herd gets five 
pounds per cow of high-moisture 
corn in the bunk at night feed- 
ing, plus five pounds per cow of 
a 28-percent protein supplement. 
Urea has been added to the HM 
corn at the rate of 10 pounds per 
ton, and there is some urea in 
the 28-percent supplement, but 
none in the corn silage. 

The herd is split into two 
groups by level of daily milk pro- 
duction (less than 40 pounds, and 
40 pounds or over). At the morn- 
ing feeding, the ‘‘40-and-up”’ 
group gets an additional 15 
pounds of HM corn per cow... 
making a total of 20 pounds per 
cow per day. Grain feeding (a 
high-fiber 16-percent protein ra- 
tion) in the double-3 herringbone 
milking parlor is also correlated 
with milk production ...up to a 
maximum of 12 to 14 pounds 
per cow.. 

Jon reports, “After switching 
to the higher levels of corn silage, 
the herd exhibited all the symp- 
toms of protein shortage... 
breeding problems, ‘sour’ ma- 
nure, and production dropped. 
At one time during the six 
months that it took to get on top 
of the problem, we experimented 
by putting soybean oil meal on 
the silage... and got an imme- 
diate response in added milk 
flow.” Since the problem was 
cleared up with adequate pro- 
tein, milk production is back to 
normal. 

The Nedrows aren’t discour- 
aged with feeding mostly corn 
silage for roughage, but Jon com- 
ments that they are “thoroughly 





discouraged with hay”. . .because 
of the chronic shortage of good | 
weather and hired labor at hay- 
ing time. They even plan to buy 
some or all of the hay they need 
in the future. 

To provide the feed needed, 
the Nedrows grew 200 acres of 
corn in 1968, harvested that 
going for silage with a two-row 
PTO chopper. The rest of the 
300 acres of tillable land grew 
oats, wheat, and 45 acres of hay. 

Because corn has been grown 
in some fields year after year, a 
buildup of corn rootworms has 
developed. Jon reports spraying 
a couple of fields with Diazinon 
in °68...and he plans to use a 
soil insecticide on all corn acre- 
age in ’69. He’s well acquainted 
with the ‘“goosenecking” symp- 
tom of a corn stalk afflicted with 
rootworms. — G.L.C. 


FLOWERS, BEES, HONEY 


“T have always kept bees, but 
I recently sold my pollination 
business,” said Harold Merrell 
of Wolcott, New York. ‘‘My 
brother and I started with bees 
in 1912, and I bought his interest 
in 1920. For years I owned from 
3000 to 5000 colonies.” 

In 1928, Mr. Merrell began 
renting bees to apple growers, 
and put bees for pollinating ap- 
ples and other fruits in the or- 
chards of about 150 growers from 
Wayne County to Onondaga 
County. 

“In the old days when apple 
trees were sprayed with lead ar- 
senate we lost a lot of bees. Then 
new sprays were developed that 
were not so toxic to bees. Re- 
cently a spray material called 
Sevin has become widely used, 
and it has destroyed many col- 
onies of bees. 

“While we were renting bees,” 
continued Mr. Merrell, “we de- 
pended about equally on rent 
money and honey for our in- 
come. The honey was extracted 
and sold in 55-gallon drums 
through a cooperative. 

“There have been some ef- 
ficiencies developed in bee-keep- 
ing,” continued Mr. Merrill, 
“but there is still a lot of hand 
work for the beekeeper. Years ago 
we were told that a man could 
care for 500 colonies. Now he can 
look after 1000 to 1500. Even so, 
a man must watch costs carefully 
if he expects to make a living. 
There is some doubt that it can 
be done solely by the sale of 
honéey, except inthe better 
honey-producing areas. 

Some colonies are lost every 
year, probably at least 10 per- 
cent. We always replace them by 
putting new queens in colonies 
where the queen has died, or by 
dividing very strong colonies.” 

In addition to his bees, Mr. 
Merrell had a dairy. At present 
he is semi-retired, and his son 
Harold H. (Pete) runs the 500- 
acre farm with around 200 head 
of livestock. 

“As I sell the bees,” said Mr. 
Merrell in parting, “I have to sell 
to several men. I couldn’t find 
anyone willing to buy all of 
them!” — H. L. C. 
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SAVE ON THE ALL-NEW DODGE SWEPTLINE.. 
THE SPECIALLY-EQUIPPED FARM PICKUP! 


See the big, handsome, rugged new Dodge Custom Blue Ribbon Special Sweptline pickup now. At special savings, it offers 
you all these extras: exterior wheel lip and sill moulding, custom exterior package, LoadFlite automatic transmission, 
wheel covers, Jr. West Coast outside mirrors, bright-finish front bumper, body stripe, foam seat, and undercoating. And 
that is just one of five Dodge Blue Ribbon Specials. Three pickups, two chassis-cab units with V8 engines. All of them spe- 
cially priced to give you extra convenience and luxury on the biggest, best truck buys you’ll be able to make all this year! 


OTHER SPECIAL DODGE FARM TRUCK BARGAINS SPECIAL OFFER! 



















‘i 7 Save money on these useful household 
products. Ask us for your mail order 
envelope to get one or more at no 
obligation: Taylor Stormscope® barom- 
eter for only $6.70 (regularly: $9.95). 
Set of six insulated hot/cold mugs for 
only $5.35 (regularly: $6.95). And a 
Vagabond model Thermos® with mount- 
ing brackets for truck, tractor or wall, 
only $5.47 (regularly: $7.79). Come in 
and get your mail order envelope today ! 


















While you're in our showroom, register for our Grand Prize Draw- 
ing. Should you be the winner of the Grand Prize, you'll have your 
choice of (1) A Dodge D200 Custom Camper Special pickup with 
a famous Winnebago slide-on camper unit and a new 1969 Dodge 
Dart Swinger hardtop, or (2) A 7-day jet vacation for two in 
Hawaii (including round trip jet fare, hotel accommodations, and 
spending money) plus a 1969 Dodge Polara 4-door hardtop with 
V8 engine and automatic transmission, or (3) A new Dodge Host 
Wagon, fully equipped for travel in the grand manner and a 1969 
Dodge Charger with V8 engine, automatic transmission, and many 
extras. Also included with Grand Prize (1), (2) or (3) will bea 
registered two-year-old quarter horse complete with saddle 
and bridle. 
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ems alot 
bigger 


A new 60-h.p. John Deere 2520 boost in power, the 2520 gets more out stamina, see the new John Deere 
makes it happen... because the of higher-speed equipment. And 2520 at your dealer's. 

2520 is powered up to speed up speed is often the key to greater output. lf you’re in the market for even more 
the equipment sizes you’ve been More power plus better control. power, your John Deere dealer has 
Working. A new hydraulic console beside the the power size you want: 70-h.p. 3020, 
There’s only one way to cover more seat gives you convenient control of 94-h.p. 4020, or the new 120-h.p. 
Jround per hour with your present up to four separate hydraulic functions. Turbo-Built 4520. Field test the size 
Equipment: put more fleet-footed The new Power Weight-Transfer Hitch of your choice on your farm; then keep 
Power in front of it. With the new 2520 for drawn equipment automatically iton your terms, using the convenient 
Row-Crop Tractor, you can do just shifts weight to drive-wheels when John Deere Credit Plan. 

that... . and still enjoy the versatility traction becomes poor. | 

and handling ease of the nimble 2510, If you like the idea of an agile middle- cs JOHN DEERE 


Which it replaces. With a 13 percent weight tractor with 60-horsepower 








Moline, Illinois 


Check the 2520's price label at your dealer’s store; 
heck the 2520’s performance with an on-your-farm field test. 
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SEEDING! 


PART ONE 
by John E. Baylor* 


SOME 20 years ago in early 
July, Fred Lorenzo and I visited 
Gil Hartung’s farm located near 
Belvidere, New Jersey. At the 
time I was Extension crops spe- 
cialist in New Jersey, and Fred 
was county agent of Warren 
County. Gil was a prominent 
_ dairyman in the county ... an 
excellent crops farmer, known as 
an innovator. 

Fred took me to Gil’s farm to 
look at an excellent new stand of 
alfalfa, seeded that spring on a 
prepared seedbed without a com- 
panion crop. Fortunately, weeds 
were no problem. At the time of 
our visit, Gil was about to make 
the first cutting of hay from the 
field. 

I don’t recall how much hay 
per acre this field actually pro- 
duced. But the stand was excel- 
lent, and it remained productive 
for several years. 

I do recall, however, that Fred 
and I also visited other new alfal- 


fa seedings in the area. Establish- © 


ed in oats, those stands were 
generally only fair and the indi- 
vidual plants small. No hay was 
harvested that year from any of 
those fields. 


Today’s Situation 


That was nearly 20 years ago, 
but even today many farmers in 
the Northeast are satisfied with 
just mediocre forage stands. They 
aren’t convinced that poor stands 
are unprofitable. And while seed- 
ing alfalfa in the spring without a 
companion crop is much more 
common, establishing legumes 
- and grasses in oats is still the 
rule. 

Let’s review briefly some of the 
principles of seedling establish- 
ment... to see why Gil Har- 
tung’s alfalfa was so outstanding. 
And we’ll look at some other 
ideas on forage establishment, es- 
pecially with legumes, that can 


“Extension Agronomist, Penn State University. 
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help you to higher forage profits 
in the years ahead. 

Successful establishment of 
small-seeded forage crops starts 
with the selection of high quality 
seed of adapted species and va- 


rieties. It also includes proper . 


seedbed preparation, the use of 
sufficient lime and fertilizer, 
choice of favorable seeding dates, 
and sound seeding techniques. 
And it involves the use of man- 
agement practices to keep those 
seedlings .. . at least one-half 
million plants per acre . . . heal- 
thy and vigorous. 

The actual number of seed- 
lings per acre varies, of course, 
with the species. For some grasses 
such as timothy, it’s considerably 
higher . . . and fewer for those 
that spread by either rhizomes or 
stolons. 

But regardless, when compared 
with larger-seeded species, the 
seeds of many perennial forages 
are extremely small and contain 
very little stored food material. 
This makes seed placement .. . 
in fact, the whole seeding proce- 
dure . . . critical with these spe- 
cies. 
In fact, several studies have 
shown that frequently, even un- 
der favorable conditions, less 
than one-third of the germinated 
seedlings of many species actual- 
ly survive to produce mature 
plants. 


Match Crop To Soil 


Soils in the Northeast vary 
widely in acidity, fertility, topo- 
graphy and drainage. And indi- 
vidual fields frequently contain 
not just one, but several, soil 
types. 

You know that some crops will 
do better on certain soils than on 
others. Therefore, try to fit the 
crop to the soil. And on your best 
soils grow that forage crop or 
crops that will produce the most 
feed per acre for you. 

For example, birdsfoot trefoil 
does well on a well-drained soil. 
However, except on steep slopes 
or stony fields where very long- 
lived stands are desired, alfalfa 
is a better choice. 

On the other hand, there are 
many soils in the Northeast where 
alfalfa is not adapted. Choosing 
other species for these sites will 
be more profitable. 


Quality in seed can be related 
to the germination and purity of 
a given seedlot or to the vitality 
of the individual seed . . . that 
is, its capacity to get off toa fast 








The traditional ‘‘nurse crop’’ usu- 
ally proves to be a ‘‘competition 


Crops eos 


start once other conditions are 
met. Contributing to the vitality 
of a seed are such things as its 
age, maturity, and condition un- 
der which it is stored. 

As I remember, for his seeding 
Gil Hartung used certified seed 
of a recommended alfalfa variety 
known to be well-adapted to his 
farm. 

In legumes, especially birdsfoot 
trefoil and crownvetch, the per- 
centage of hard seeds is also often 
associated with seed quality. 
Hard seeds may be more benefi- 
cial than detrimental since a high 
percentage of hard seeds will 
usually germinate anywhere from 
several months to several years 
after seeding. However, if the 
hard seed content is excessive, 
some adjustment in seeding rate 
should usually be made. 


Seeding Rates 


Seeding rates are related to 
many things... including, 
among others: seed size, germina- 
tion, establishment capacity and 
spreading characteristics of the 
species, and conditions under 
which the seedings are made. The 
table on this page will give you 
some idea of the variation in seed 
size of some of the common for- 
age species. 


VARIABILITY IN FORAGE SEED SIZE- 


Approximate 


Crop Seeds /Pound 
Altalfas s/o 4s: 221,000 
Birdsfoot 

Frefoit 0: % 414,000 
Bromegrass...... 137,000 
Red Clover...... 293,000 
Orchardgrass .... 468,000 
Timothy. ci tok 1,260,000 


As a rule, most seeding rates 
are designed to provide three to 
eight times as much seed as 
would be needed under ideal con- 
ditions. And, as will be shown 
later, higher seeding rates than 
those normally recommended, es- 
pecially with alfalfa, may be de- 
sirable to get highest yields the 
year of seeding. 

In general, for grasses, the 
smaller and lighter the seed the 
more feeble is the establishment. 
For example, bluegrass and red- 
top have an establishment capa- 
city of only 20-25 percent, tim- 
othy 40-45 percent, and orchard- 
grass about 60-70 percent. Thus, 
correspondingly more seeds per 
unit area must be used with the 
smaller-seeded species. 

When should you seed a given 
crop? Here, again, it depends... 
on the seedling vigor and winter 
hardiness of the species, and cli- 
matic conditions. 

Seeding in late summer, for 
example, usually provides a fa- 
vorable period of stand establish- 
ment because of cool nights, ade- 
quate moisture, and warm soil. 





Grasses sown in late summer or 
early fall root more deeply be- 
cause the slower topgrowth is 
conducive to better root forma- 
tion. 

On the other hand, some grass 
species (such as orchardgrass) are 
relatively non-hardy in the seed- 
ling stage, while others (such as 
bromegrass and reed canarygrass) 
lack seedling vigor. These species, 
therefore, must be sown relatively 
early in August, or even in late 
July, to assure good winter sur- 
vival. 

Sring seeding on a prepared 
seedbed is becoming more popu- 
lar in many areas, especially with 
alfalfa. These should normally be 
made as early as the seedbed can 
be prepared. Late spring and 
early summer is usually more 
hazardous . . . higher tempera- 
ture, less moisture, and more in- 
sect damage. 

Seeding early on a well-pre- 
pared, firm seedbed without a 
companion crop, as done by Gil 
Hartung, eliminates the major 
hazards for making seedings at 
this time of year. 

Some people may tell you that 
inoculating legumes is old-fash- 
ioned ... but don’t believe them! 
There are many good reasons 
why it’s still desirable to 


Seeds / Square Ft. at 
Seeding Rate per Acre of 





1 Ib. 5 lb. 10 Ib. 20 |b. 
5 26 51 102 
10 48 95 190 
3 16 31 62 
7 34 67 135 
11 54 107 215 
29 145 289 578 


thoroughly inoculate legume seed 
with the proper bacteria every 
time a new seeding is made, re- 
gardiess of the previous crop 
grown. For example, the soil may 
not contain the correct bacteria 
strain. Furthermore, many of the 
legume bacteria naturally present 
in the cultivated soil are not 
high-nitrogen-fixing strains. 

Much of the alfalfa and clover 
seed currently marketed is pre- 
inoculated, using one of several 
commercial methods, with the 
proper bacteria strain prior to 
sale. It is generally agreed that 
alfalfas and clovers can be effec- 
tively pre-inoculated . . . if the 
seed is properly stored following 
treatment, and is sown within 3 
to 4 months after inoculation. 
Pre-inoculated seed sown in late 
spring or carried over for summer 
seeding should be re-inoculated 
prior to seeding. 

So far Pve said nothing about 
soil fertility and successful estab- 
lishment. 

While some crop species are 
more tolerant of soil acidity than 

(Continued on page 25) 
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It Adds Up! More Profits from 
Corn, Vegetables, Potatoes, Tobacco 


Chlordane gives you the long term protection you 
need at the lowest cost, on many crops! It stops all 
the major soil insects that attack corn, vegetables, 
potatoes and tobacco. It’s easy to plan your crops with 
Chlordane, you can rotate and you can rely on the re- 
Sults because Chlordane is effective! 


Use Chlordane on: CORN—it controls wireworms, white 
grubs, rootworms, and all other soil insects causing im- 
portant losses. 


VEGETABLES—for root damaging insects on practi- 


cally any vegetable you grow, also formulations for 
leaf chewing insects. 


© VELsicot CHEMICAL CORP., 1969 
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POTATOES—You’ll “Dig Big’ with Chlordane, because 
it stops all soil insects of importance. 


TOBACCO—there are no extra operations. Just add to 
your transplant water for pennies per acre. It controls 
wireworms and all other soil insects. Chlordane has an 
established residue tolerance of 0.3 parts per million 
on 47 raw vegetables and fruits. Take advantage of 
this modern agricultural chemical. Chlordane is the in- 
secticide you can use 
on many more 

crops. Order it now! 


VELSICOL® 


CHLORDANE 


SOIL INSECTICIDE 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 341 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 60611 


VELSICOL 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


With taxes having become 
such a large item we can now 
pay them in split payments! 
Guess it’s pretty old-fashioned, 
but we liked it better when they 
were small enough that they 
weren’t too bad even in a lump 
sum. Some of us old conservatists 
keep insisting that we are getting 
more from our government than 
we can afford! Most of the things 
we get aren’t bad in themselves, 
but it’s just possible we maybe 
don’t have to have everything all 
at once. Sometimes here at home 
we decide we have to wait for a 
few things. To suggest that our 
affluent society can’t afford 
everything all at once is worse 
than being against motherhood! 

Possibly we could stand a lit- 
tle less urgency to be first in wel- 
fare hand-outs, first in every con- 
ceivable educational innovation, 
first in government participation 
in every facet of what should be 
private business, first in wages, 
salaries, and fringes for all pub- 
lic employees. 


ANOTHER YEAR — 
ANOTHER PLAN 


It must be a sign of the times 
we live in but we seem never to 
be able to settle on a plan good 
enough to last two years. Each 
year we have a little different 
combination of practices. Hope- 
fully, we will have a better pack- 
age than before. The constant 
changing is a reflection of “some- 
thing new,” and also a dissatis- 
faction with some part of last 
year’s practices. Maybe that’s 
what makes this business of 
farming so challenging. We never 
have all the answers, but we can 
keep trying to improve. 

We have been quite satisfied 
with the results obtained from 
broadcasting most of our fertili- 
zer and plowing it down for the 
corn crop. The biggest drawback 
continues to be the difficulty of 
getting it spread by truck early 
enough. We can plow through a 
wet spot long before it is safe to 
let a truck try it. 

This has meant that we have 
spread the fertilizer from a trac- 
tor-drawn rig which was loaded 
from a truck at the road. The 
only problem is that when we 
can be plowing we should be 
doing just that rather than 
spreading fertilizer. However, we 
will continue this plow-down 
practice as we like the idea of 
getting the plant food down 
where the moisture is and to 
make the roots go down to feed. 
- One feature of our fertility pro- 
gram isn’t satisfactory. We have 
heifers to run in last year’s stalk 


fields right up until we plow. It 
is by then too late to spread the 
field with manure. This means 
that each year we have 50 to 75 
acres of ground that we would 
like to spread but don’t. All we 
can do is to step up the commer- 
cial fertilizer a little. 


Nitrogen 


Now for this year the sugges- 
tion is being made that we spray 
on nitrogen with atrazine mixed 
with it as we disc. The theory is 
that the liquid nitrogen may be a 
little cheaper. Also if the herbi- 
cide can be applied at the same 
time and disced into the ground, 
one trip over the ground may be 
eliminated. 

After some discussion pro and 
con, Bruce and I have about de- 
cided not to go for this proce- 
dure. Our reasons are several. We 
would still want to apply the rest 
of the fertilizer as plowdown. If 
we decide to spray before plant- 
ing we think we will do enough 
better job if we just spray and 
concentrate on that operation. 
We normally pick stones as we 
disc, and a start-and-stop opera- 
tion and a good spraying job 
don’t go together. The other fac- 
tor is that with a 20-foot disc 
Bruce can just nicely keep ahead 
of the corn planter. 

Then, too, some custom spray- 
ers have indicated that they had 
real trouble keeping atrazine in 
solution with the nitrogen. We 
have trouble enough keeping it 
suspended well in a water solu- 
tion to get it on evenly. We’ll 
watch this new practice carefully 
this year but do not feel we 
should make the switch yet. 

Our real problem is to get our 
corn acreage planted in a shorter 
period of time. It normally takes 
about ten planting days or well 
over two weeks, with allowance 
for weather and Sunday. This is 
too long. 


Remedies: 

1. Faster ground speed. This we 
rule out. Even with our new 
planter our roadside tests suggest 
that excessive speed and proper 
drop are not compatible. We cer- 
tainly don’t want to risk a poor 
stand just to save a day or two of 
planting time. 

2. Put on extra help and plant more 
hours per day. This we have tried 
with pretty spotty success. If con- 
ditions are good so that a part- 
time man can run the disc during 
chores, we can gain a little. At- 
tempts at this in the past have 
not been too hot. Getting a rig 
stuck or breaking it, or failure to 
pick stones or not running over a 
lumpy clay knoll a little extra if 
necessary, etc., etc. are problems. 
All these things make this a 
doubtful approach, but we’ll 


probably try again anyway. 

3.Larger equipment. This is a 
possibility, but we seriously ques- 
tion how much extra money one 
can invest in larger equipment 
just to save 3 or 4 days planting 
time. To go from a 20-foot disc 
and 6 or 8 row-equipment would 
involve another $3000 or $4000. 
On 300 acres of corn this ob- 
viously means another $10 to $12 
an acre. We question whether the 
extra investment would make us 
that much more money. 


Practices to continue: 


1. We think that changing our 
planter shoes halfway through 
the planting has worked well. We 
start out with shoes that are worn 
down part way from the last half 
of the preceding year. Most years 
the early-planted corn goes into 
moist ground and, of course, we 
don’t want to plant as deep as 
we would later. The worn shoes 
do very well. Later, as the ground 
dries out, we will put on the 
other set of shoes (built back to 
the same dimensions as new 
ones). These shoes will allow us 
to plant a little deeper. We want 
to get down to moisture with the 
seed but not much beyond this. 

2. We will continue to keep the 
seed and fertilizer well away from 
each other. Last year was the first 
year that we have had absolutely 
no indication of any fertilizer 
burn even on sidehills. Always 
before there had been some 
places where the seed and fertili- 
zer got too close together, result- 
ing in poor stand. Of course, as 
we have been putting on less 
plant food with the planter and 
more beforehand, this problem 
has become less acute. The big 
difference, however, has been due 
to getting the seed and fertilizer 
runs set even farther apart than 
previously . . . a good big three 
inches. 

3. Pre-merge spraying will be 
continued wherever possible. 
Physical and chemical injury to 
the corn is naturally eliminated 
in this way. Even where the spray 
rig runs on the rows very little 
stand is lost. 

It’s time to go to a combina- 
tion of herbicides on some of our 
fields. We have concentrated on 
nutgrass and quackgrass control 
with atrazine. A few species of 
weeds not controlled by atrazine 
are now getting to the point 
where we will have to add some- 
thing to the atrazine solution 
specifically for these weeds. We 
aren’t happy with some of the 
recommendations we’ve seen and 
heard which push this or that ad- 
ditive as a cure-all. If additional 
money is to be spent for weed 
control, we feel it should be for a 
specific chemical known to be ef- 
fective against the special weed 
problem in an individual field. 
None of this over-all additive for 
all the acreage at an extra $2 to 
$5 an acre cost. 

We might say that it is in a 
situation like this that we feel the 
Extension Service really earns its 
spurs. Based on research results 
they will give a grower the facts 
which will enable him to spend 
his money wisely on a selective 
basis. Some salesmen seem to be 


ees 


enthusiastic about selling more 
herbicides for all fields. 

4. In all this maze of technolo- 
gy to grow a better crop of corn 
we do not intend to neglect one 
little old-fashioned ritual which 
hasn’t changed since we started 
putting seeds into the ground. 
We like to add a prayer to Him 
who sends the rain and the sun, 
that our efforts may be blessed 
and our harvests bountiful. 


BIG RIGS 


“Size talk’’ usually centers 
around horse-power or width of 
cut, etc. In the last year or two, 
however, several buyers of corn 
who come into our area have 
shown up with tractor-trailer rigs 
with built-up sides which can 
really move away with a load. 
It’s sometimes a little rough to 
get them in and out of farm- 
steads with snow, ice, or mud to 
contend with. Just as with other 
large machines, the size gives 
them a lower-per-ton hauling 
cost. The only drawback is when 
a rig of that size shows up late 
in the afternoon for a load. 
Someone is bound to be a little 
late finishing chores that night! 

We welcome the trend toward 
these big rigs as a means of low- 
ering hauling costs, and thereby 
reducing the spread between sel- 
ling price on producing farms 
and buying price on farms in 
corn deficit areas. Any reduction 
in this spread is good for both 
parties. The more this spread is 
reduced, the greater the incen- 
tive to move more and more 
corn-on-the-cob directly to the 
dairymen who feed it rather than 
to go through the all-too-costly 
commercial route of shelling, 
drying, storing, and retailing. 


EVERYONE’S JOB 


The California grape experi- 
ence and the flurry of labor un- 
ion activity in western New York 
this past fall should leave no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that 
there will be a real move to or- 
ganize farm workers into labor 
unions. If we sit around and let 
this happen we will largely de- 
serve what we get. I’m sure there 
are many ways to combat this 
very real threat to our businesses, 
and I hope we will do a lot of 
sitting down to discuss these 
things and then DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT THEM. 

Possibly our most important 
step is to make sure that our 
housing, working conditions, 
rates of pay, etc. are above rea- 
sonable reproach. When the un- 
ion activity really begins, the is- 
sues will not be decided by econ- 
omic factors or by logical persua- 
sion of the workers; they will ul- 
timately be decided by public 
opinion. Whether we like it or 
not, a lot of organizations will get 
into the act including the 
churches, newspaper people, 
social workers, and last but not 
least the buying public. One or 
a few bad situations is all that 
they would need to “‘justify” ac- 
tion against all growers by insist- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Only $3944" 


buys the famous 
one-hand control 


MF 36 Swather/Hay Conditioner! 
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You'll find features on the MF 36 that you don’t usually find on other swather-hay conditioners 
near this price. A new steering wheel that adds to MF’s famous one-hand control of all 
machine motion: forward, reverse, turns. A new gas tank. And a big 53 hp engine that’s liquid 
cooled (anti-freeze included) for quieter, vibration-free, dependable operation, longer 

life and no starting problems. (Compare this with less powerful air cooled engines that 

come in “bargain’’ swathers.) 

The MF 36 is a hard-working 104° swather that lays even windrows for easy baling. 


Check it out at your Massey-Ferguson Dealer today. Also check out prices on other sizes . . . 
12’, 14’, 16° and 18’. See how much more you can get for your money. 


“Suggested retail list price, F.O.B. Detroit, Mich. or Buffalo, N.Y. Complete with 104’ table, 5-bat pick-up reel, rubber 
friction canvas with molded rubber slats. Tires: 7.60 x 15 dual front wheels and 5.90 x 15 rear wheel. 
Includes MF 42 Hay Conditioner. 


Massey-Ferguson 3 The Challengers 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 





The case of... 
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THE DISAPPEARING BUCKETS 


by James M. Albright 


ONE OF the oldest agricul- 
tural commodities is syrup and 
sugar from the sap of the maple 
tree. Until recently, this sap was 
collected and converted to syrup 
in much the same way it has 
been since 1900. Now, however, 
the common scene of large ma- 
jestic maple trees ringed with 
buckets standing against the grey 
sky and snow of early spring is 
evolving into a new look. 

The new scene still has the ma- 
jestic maples, the grey sky and 
snow, but gone are the buckets. 
In their place are small plastic 
tubes normally °4, of an inch in 
diameter or larger. The tubes 
lead away from each tree and 
join other plastic tubes, which in 
turn lead to a central storage 
tank or directly to the sugar 
house itself. The sap is carried 
through the tubes by gravity. 


More Efficient 


Introduction of plastic tubing 
has added little to the aesthetic 
value of a sugar bush, but its use 
has practically eliminated the 
hard, unattractive labor of col- 
lecting sap and has lowered the 
cost of syrup-making as much as 
40 percent. 

No longer is it necessary to con- 
struct expensive roadways 
through the woods to support 
heavy tanks of sap, and to open 
these roads after heavy snows. 
Tapping need not be delayed un- 
til the sap season has arrived. 
Large crews do not have to be 
hurriedly assembled to tap the 
trees and hang the buckets. In- 
stead, the lightweight plastic tub- 
ing can be carried by hand 
through the woods when con- 
venient. 

Further, by using plastic tub- 
ing, maple sap does not remain 
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stationary in buckets for long 
periods of time. This is impor- 
tant, since maple sap is highly 
perishable and its small sugar 
content is sufficient to make bac- 
teria and yeasts a problem. In the 
past, if the sap were not collected 
frequently from the buckets it 
tended to deteriorate, and the 
syrup made from it was of poor 
quality. With plastic tubing, the 
Sap is constantly flowing. 


Also, the tubing is transparent 

. allowing sunlight to pene- 
trate to the saps, killing off bac- 
teria and yeast. Temperatures 
are usually cool enough so that 
the rate of germination of any 
micro-organisms in the tubing is 
slower than their death rate 
caused by the transmission of ul- 
tra-violet radiation of sunlight 
through the tubing. 


Actually, early tubing had its 
problems. Often, cracks would 
develop in severe cold weather. 
Modern tubing, however, is 
made from~polyvinyl, which re- 
mains flexible during cold 
weather and lasts for years. 


Another problem encountered 
with early tubing was that it was 
installed with the assumption 
that sap issues from a maple tree 
under high pressure. It was anti- 
cipated that the trees would de- 
velop enough pressure to force 
the sap through the pipelines. It 
was quickly discovered, however, 
that the sap leaks from the tis- 
sues of the tree under a wide 
range of pressures, from very low 
(almost immeasurable) to as 
much as 40 pounds per square 
inch. 

Normally, there is just enough 
pressure to push the sap out of 
the spile, but not enough to ele- 
vate it any amount or even push 


it downhill if there is any back 


pressure obstructions in the line. 

Main causes of back pressure 
are: 

1. Ice plugs of frozen sap. 

2. Low places in the line where 
pockets of sap collect. 

3. Gas (vapor) locks resulting 
from pockets of gas exuded from 
the tree along with the sap, or 
from air pockets that result from 
air that has leaked into the tub- 
ing around the different connec- 
tions, especially at the spouts. 

Ice plugs of frozen sap are 
generally not an important cause 
in stopping the flow of sap. 
Usually, by the time the air tem- 
perature has risen sufficiently to 
cause sap to flow from the tree, 
the tubing will have warmed suf- 
ficently to partly melt the ice 
and allow passage of the sap. 

Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to make sure that whenever 
snow falls after installation of the 
tubing, the tubing be lifted up 
onto the top of the snow. A blan- 
ket of snow may act like insula- 
tion, keeping frozen sap frozen in 
the line. 

An innovation that has in- 
creased the rate of thawing is the 
new ribbed tubing. The ribs on 
the sides of the tubes bend more 
infrared (heat) rays from the sun 
into the tube, and this results in 
much faster thawing. 


_ Low Places 


In most sugar bushes, the grade 
is uneven . . . quite steep in some 
places, flat in others. Sap will 
gain speed coming down the 
steep slopes. When the sap 
reaches the flat area, it may be 
traveling fast enough for some of 
it to be forced out of gas vents 
in the tubing. 

The best way to remedy this is 
to run the tubing down the slopes 
at an oblique (diagonal) angle. 
This will reduce the grade of the 
tubing, thus reducing the velo- 
city of the sap in the tubing. At 
the same time, the grade of the 
tubing over the flat ground 
should be directed downward as 
much as possible. 

Another solution would be 
to connect the °/¢-inch lines with 
the main line (of larger diameter) 
at the foot of the steep slope and 
to start new °/,¢-inch lines on the 
flat area after this slope . . . or 
the °/¢-inch lines can be run into 
an open container. 


Vapor Locks 


A tree produces almost as 
much gas as sap. The first tubing 
systems were all sealed (no vents), 
and the gas from the trees was 
confined inside the tubes. The 
only way it could escape was to 
go down the tube with the sap. 

This gas, however . . . being 
lighter than air . . . wanted to go 
up the tube. Thus, it would tend 
to block or slow down the sap 
trying to go down the tube. If the 
tube was not run over flat 
ground, the gas collected at each 
high point of the tubing, causing 
a vapor pocket which would com- 
pletely stop the flow of sap. 

The best way to eliminate this 
problem is to place a vent as 
close to the tap hole as possible. 
A vent must be placed near every 


spile. If a vent is placed near only 
half the spiles, gas from the un- 
vented spiles will still cause vapor 
lock, which in turn will cause sap 
to run out of the vents that have 
been inserted. 

A complete tubing system will 
contain lateral lines, main lines, 
spouts (spiles), tees and connec- 
tors. 

The dropline is normally a 
%,e-inch (1.D.) tube about three 
feet in length. However, if the 
sugar bush is on fairly-level land, 
the drop lines should be about 
six or seven feet in length at the 
starting point of the tubing line. 
This aids in the gravity flow of 
the sap. A tee lies on one end of 
the dropline so that it can be 
connected to a lateral line. 

On the other end of the drop- 
line is a spout or spile which has 
a vent tube attached. Vent tubes 
are U-shaped, °/,,-inch tubes 
formed with a short piece of wire; 
they are from six to 12 inches 
long and are attached to the vent 
tubulation of the spout. The U- 
shape tends to keep the micro- 
organisms out. 

The lateral lines to which the 
droplines are connected are also 
*4e-inch (1.D.) tubing. The later- 
al lines are laid on the ground, 
although they should connect 
with the droplines about 18 
inches off the ground. The con- 
necting tee should be vertical. 
If this is done, it means that the 
high spots of the lines will usual- 
ly occur at each tree, and the gas 
which tends to collect at high 
spots can simply go up the drop- 
line to a spile vent and can be 
immediately vented off. 


Main Lines 


Lateral lines converge and con- 
nect to main lines. Main lines 
should be laid in the most direct 
route to the storage tank, with 
low areas avoided as much as 
possible. The first portion of the 
main line should be '%-inch in 
size. The size of the main line 
should be increased as the quan- 
tity of sap flowing in it increases. 
For instance, where two or more 
72-inch lines converge, they 
should be attached to %4-inch or 
l-inch main lines. These in turn 
should be attached to still larger 
main lines as the number of con- 
verging lines increases. 

Care should be taken not to 
lay lines under evergreens be- 
cause they throw dense shadows 
and may keep the lines from 
thawing. 

It has been found that a %¢- 
inch tube will handle as many 
as 30 taps on high-producing 
roadside trees. ‘This was on per- 
fectly level ground, which would 
indicate thatif there is any grade 
at all which would increase the 
velocity of the sap in the tube, 
a °/,g-inch line may handle as 
many as 50 taps. However, a be- 
ginner should not have ‘more 
than 25 taps on a 4¢-inch line. 
A '%-inch line should handle the 
sap from 150 or more tapholes. 


At any place in a tubing in- 
stallation where two or more 
main lines come together, or even 
where several of the smaller lines 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Tons more alfalfa per acre > 
for less than 
$1.00 worth of new PARTRON’ 


INSECTICIDE 


PARTRON insecticide is a specially formulated methyl 
parathion. It gives you the fastest and most complete 
protection. All major foliage insect pests are controlled 
—Alfalfa weevils, Aphids, Leafhoppers, Spittlebugs, 
Worms, Plant Bugs, Grasshoppers, Lygus Bugs. With 
Partron you'll avoid the severe damage caused by alfalfa 
insects. Alfalfa insects can take 60 to 80% or more of 
your first cutting. You can’t help but gain by using the 
complete control of PARTRON. Less than $1.00 per acre 
is a small investment to insure a profitable alfalfa crop. 


There’s no reason to lose valuable alfalfa when. 
Partron insecticide is so effective and low in cost 


With the quick action of PARTRON you will positively 


prevent damage and break the life cycle of alfalfa wee- 
vils and other destructive alfalfa insects. 


The excellent control of PARTRON helps you to’ reduce 
following generations of insects. Your control gets much 
more effective and economical each time you spray. You 
can easily afford to keep insect populations down when 
PARTRON costs so little. 


PARTRON Is A VELSICOL 

Great Haymaker. ™ 
cacyor PARTRON 
DEALER TODAY! INSECTICIDE 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 341 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 


™ 


THE GROWING WORLD OF 


VELSICOL. — 
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Partron is a trademark of Velsicol Chemical Corp. 
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MEN‘? 

NO symbol of springs goes 
back as far as the newborn lamb. 
This has been part of mankind’s 
history so long that it seems al- 
most a human instinct to relate 
spring and the newborn lamb. 

To the experienced shepherd 
the birth of a lamb is no great 
problem. True, it may be tedious 
spending the night in a lambing 
shed, but it is a routine he is 
used to, and he knows it will only 
last a short time. 

However, here in the North- 
east many flocks consist of only 
a few ewes and a single buck 
kept by people who have little or 
no experience to fall back on 
when lambing time comes. For 
these people I’d like to discuss 
lambing problems so they may 
help themselves on minor prob- 
lems, and learn to know when 
they are in enough trouble to call 
a veterinarian for help. 


The Economics 


The economics of the sheep 
business are such that the aver- 
age grade ewe is not worth the 
price of a veterinary call, and the 
owner must either help her him- 
self, or in some cases put the ewe 
in the back of the station wagon 
and take her to the veterinarian. 

Even if this economic factor 
didn’t exist, the time element on 
a lambing case is so important 
that if you can provide help 
yourself a ewe may be delivered 
of a live lamb, whereas if you 
wait for help you might end up 
with a dead lamb. 

Of course, since most people 
who have sheep like animals, the 
humane factor is involved. No 
one wants to see a poor ewe suf- 
fer; she must deliver herself, you 
must help her deliver, or you 
should call for help. Most ewes 
will lamb unassisted, usually, for 
some unknown reason during the 
hours of darkness . . . more specif- 
ically in the early morning hours. 


Gestation Period 


A ewe may start to have heats 
in July as soon as the days begin 
to get shorter. If a buck is with 
the ewes this early, ewes may 
lamb as soon as late December. 
The gestation period is from 140 
to 160 days, averaging about 150 
days. If you want lambs to sell 
as “‘Easter lambs” you will breed 
them early so as to have lambs 
eight to four weeks before Easter. 
If you use a breeding vest on 
your buck (a canvas vest on the 
buck on which is smeared color- 
ed material which rubs off on the 
ewe when he breeds her) you can 
tell almost to the day when each 
ewe is bred and keep a record of 
due dates. Even if you don’t have 
a due date on each ewe, you can 
watch the udders of your ewes 
and tell when they are full of 
milk and guess they are close. 
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LAMBING 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


These pregnant ewes should be 
in a dry, roomy, well-ventilated 
and well-bedded area where they 
get lots of exercise and don’t have 
to crowd to eat. Before the first 
ewe is due you should spend 
some time walking around in the 
pen so that they get used to you 
and won’t jump up when you en- 
ter. A good old shepherd told me 


“I was wasting too 


once that when you are walking 
in a sheep pen and come to a 
ewe lying down you should walk 
around her, not make her move 
for you. 

Your lambing shed should be 
draft-free but not too warm or 
damp. It should have plenty of 
light for night use, since that is 
when you'll have most of your 
lambing. Warm water should be 
available and also a clean enamel 
or stainless steel pail, mild dis- 
infectant, liquid soap, towels, 
an injectable antibiotic, and per- 
haps some hormone to contract 
the uterus after lambing 
difficulty. 

The ewe that lambs normally 
will do it so quietly that you'll 


hardly know a ing ih Tepe. q 
ing. Watch for one off in the cor- | 
ner by herself that seems to be — 
straining. Sometimes a ewe will 
labor a while and then get on her 
feet and just stand. Look at her 
closely . . . is there any discharge 
or anything showing from her 
vulva? 

If she has bagged well and 
seems due, ease her into a corner, 
and if necessary tie her with a 
small halter. Wash her hind parts 
with warm water and a mild 
disinfectant. Scrub your hands 
and arms thoroughly, clean your 
nails, and after soaping one hand 
see if you can enter the vagina. 
On a big ewe the average-sized 
man can insert his hand easily. 





much labor carrying milk” 


“My biggest decision came in 1963. My herd had grown from 40 to 100 cows. | figured 


| was wasting too much labor carrying milk... 


so | made the decision to buy a 


pipeline system and expand my herd still more,” says Dr. Herbert R. 
“Doc” Marks, Lewis County, New York. 


He had started in the dairy business in 1961 milking 40 mortgaged cows, using Surge 
Bucket Milkers in astanchion barn. Eight years later he has built his herd to 420 cows 
and owns a Surge Pipeline Milking System and other automated equipment 


to raise production per man hour. 


But his moment of decision came in 1963 when he faced the need for a pipeline 
milking system. As veterinarian for many dairymen in his county, he was 
able to compare different milking systems. 


He chose a Surge Pipeline Milking System to cut labor and make full use of his 
stanchion barn. ‘| have nothing against a parlor system,” says Dr. Marks, “‘but cost of 
a parlor was an important factor. I’m able to make use of my stanchion barn 


and milk 118 cows at one time with this system. And my men can give a little more 


personal attention to the cows.” 


One of the major causes of mastitis, says Dr. Marks, is improper milking. ‘“‘We use Surge 
Breaker Cup Milking Units,’’ says Dr. Marks, ‘“‘and they are a big help in proper — 

milking — they do a good job. With these, the men can see when a quarter is milked 

out and take the teat cup off to prevent over-milking and injury.” 


Dr. Marks believes so strongly in good milking technique that every three months he 
holds a milking school for his men. “l remind them how | want a cow milked,” he says. 


“Another big reason | selected a Surge System was good service. The Surge people 
did a fine job of installation and we get good service day or night,’ Dr. Marks adds. 


Dairymen everywhere have learned to rely on their local Surge Dealer for top quality 
equipment and reliable service. Call your Surge Dealer today and discuss with him a 
labor-saving Surge System for your operation. 





SURGE: BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 


BABSON BROS. CO., (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 





On a small ewe your wife or 
daughter may have to be the 
‘“‘midwife.” I was pleased two 
years ago to find that I had a 
new aid in helping ewes deliver. 
One of my daughters, then four- 
teen, was able to bring out a 
lamb I could not reach. That 
same evening she helped another 
ewe deliver live twins. I don’t 
know who was the proudest... . 
the girl, the ewe, or the veterinar- 
ian! 

If the ewe you are examining 
is too tight to get a hand into 
chances are she is not ready to 
lamb ... but watch her. If you 
get a hand into the vagina but 
come to a second barrier this is 
the closed cervix, and means the 


A Surge Pipeline Milking System runs the full length 
Dr. Marks’ 227 foot stanchion barn. Cows are milked 
groups of 118 at a time. 


Two Surge Electrobrains make cleaning easier. Just 
sh the button. The Electrobrain does the rest. Men are 
e to do other important chores. 


Dr. Marks uses Surge Breaker Cups exclusively. His 
n can see when a quarter is milked out and take off 
b teat cup. - 


Surge Water Conditioner softens the water. Makes 
aning easier. Cuts down on water spots. Saves on 
ergents. . 





New Surge hour meter is used in a preventive main- 
hance program. 


ewe is not ready or has “‘gone 
by.” A ewe after laboring for a 
few hours will have her cervix 
close down, and then you are in 
serious trouble and probably 
need help. After a while experi- 
ence will help you to know which 
ewes have closed down and 
which have not yet opened. If the 
cervix is only open a little, and 
there seems to be a sack of fluid 
between you and the lamb, wait 
a while . . . you are too early. 


If, however, you find you can 
get through the cervix and the 
lamb is not in a normal position 
(normal is feet first front or 
back) then correction is neces- 
sary. If you have front feet, be 
sure the head is coming, too, be- 



















fore you start to pull. At all times 


remember to use plenty of lubri- 
cation, either soap or lubricating 
jelly. If you have rear feet, and 
you can tell these by the hocks, 
pull them out far enough so you 
can grip them with the other 
hand, and using the first hand as 
a “‘shoehorn’”’ gently pull the 
lamb out. Be careful on these 
backward ones to be sure they 
are really rear feet, and not front 
feet with the head back, or one 
front and one back from a pair 
of twins. 


On a front end first try to get 
the head into the pelvis before 
you pull too hard on the front 
legs. If a leg or the head is back, 


try to manipulate it into normal 
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Free stall barn (420 x 110 feet) contains stalls for 410 
ws. Corn silage, top-dressed with high moisture 
elled corn and 44% protein is fed in central feed bunk. 


P insists that his men treat each cow as an individual 
all times. 


Cows are fed some hay and protein during milking. | 


f TOTAL HOURS 








position; using lots of lubrication 
and being sure you don’t tear the 
uterus. If you find a ewe with a 
lamb’s head sticking out, but the 
feet and legs back, try first to lu- 
bricate the head and return it in- 
to the ewe. Often this is impos- 
sible, particularly if the lamb is 
already dead. If so, cut off the 
lamb’s head, push the body back, 
and get the legs. If the ewe has 
twins, at least the second one 
may be alive. 


Look Again! 


After pulling one lamb, always 
clean up again and go in to look 
for a second and third lamb. Re- 
member that there are two horns 
to the uterus, and it is easy to 
miss a second lamb if it is in the 
opposite horn from the first one. 

After a difficult lambing a ewe 
should receive an injectable an- 
tibiotic and some hormone to 
contract the uterus down. Since 
the strength of the various 
products varies, I shall not give 
the dosage here. I would suggest 
you get these products from your 
own veterinarian and in this way 
you will be sure of the dosage. 

If you see you have a lamb you 
cannot get out of the ewe don’t 
work on her so long that you ex- 
haust or injure her, but call your 
veterinarian. Most veterinarians 
will tell you what is what about 
a lambing case, and be willing to 
tell you what you might have 
done to get this one in case you 
have another similar one. Of 
course, if it is a really difficult 
one, his advice will be, “If you 
get another one like this let me 
know.” 

Caesarians are done on ewes, 
and certainly a purebred breed- 
ing ewe is worth doing one on. 
If you are a long way from your 
veterinarian he may tell you to 
put the ewe in the back of a sta- 
tion wagon and bring her in. 
Sheep aren’t much bigger than 
some of the dogs treated, and 
some veterinarians would prefer 
to have them where they can 
work on them under hospital 
conditions. 

I did help one ewe deliver her 
lamb on the living room floor in 
front of the fireplace in a client’s 
house. I admit this seemed a lit- 
tle strange, but since it was about 
20 below outside and the barn 
only had three rather inadequate 
sides I was quite pleased. 

You won’t get rich on sheep 
farming, but I know a few people 
who make a little extra money 
each year on their flocks. Almost 
as important as the extra income 
is the self-satisfaction of learning 
to become “a good shepherd.” 
If you get stuck with a lambing 
case you can’t handle, call your 
veterinarian and hope he has a 
small hand . or a helpful 
daughter. 
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“Last night he chased me as far as the kitchen door!" 
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Buckets...... | 

(Continued from page 20) 
merge, collecting tanks can be 
especially beneficial. These tanks 
can be either 20-gallon utility 
cans, 30 or 55-gallon drums, or 
even larger receptacles. 


Should Drain 


The outlet of these tanks can 
consist of almost any type of pipe 
fitting, but it should be located 
so that it drains completely. If 
an inlet is used, it should be lo- 
cated 4 to 6 inches higher than 
the outlet. In many installations 
no inlet is required, since the 
tubes can enter the top of the 
tank. They must, however, be 
able to drain empty into the 
tank. 
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The size of the tank is varied. 


to suit the conditions. If a large 
amount of sap will be handled 
by the tank, and the pipeline be- 
low the tank runs through a gul- 
ley, or for some reason slow thaw- 
ing is expected, the tank should 
be large enough to provide ade- 
quate storage. 

These tanks, in various sizes, 
scattered throughout the bush, 
will do an excellent job of venting 
the lines, and greatly improve the 
overall operation, especially in 
large installations. 


Taking Down 


Tubing must be taken down 
not later than one week after the 
last run, or after the trees begin 
to bud..To delay permits growth 


HIGHER IN 
r.D.N. 


3X T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


Vital to any feeding program are sufficient 
digestible nutrients, along with proteins and 
minerals. Digestible nutrients are an important 
part of a feeding program and Florida Citrus Pulp 
is your best feed buy because it has 74% T.D.N. 
Before planning your next feeding program, 
consult your dealer or distributor about 

including Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or 

. available in bag or 

bulk... by rail or truck. 





Snapped 


(* Nitrogen-free extract 


beef feed mixes. . 
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washing and sanitizing more 
difficult. 

Tubing should be washed 
within a few hours after it is 
taken down, and, if that is not 
possible, within 1 or 2 days. Nor- 
mal washing and sanitizing 
should be carried out as follows: 
(Tubing in which microbial 
growth is excessive must be 
cleaned by more elaborate 
methods). 


1. Wash all tubing in a 5 per- 
cent hypochlorite (bleach) solu- 
tion. 

2. Submerge and soak all tub- 
ing and fittings in hypochlorite 
solution for at least two hours. 

3. Flush out all tubing. 


For more information on Feeding 

or Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a FREE 
full color Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for 
“‘Men Who Feed the World,”’ a 16 mm color 
film for group showing. | 


% N.F.E.* |% T.D.N.** 


feo | 550 


** Total Digestible Nutrients) 





THE BEST OF FEED FOR THE BEST OF BREED 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P. 0. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C.21 DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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4, Keep flush ends of tubing 


tied in bundle at all times. 

5. Unroll coiled tubing after — 
washing. | 

6. Lay tubing on incline to 
drain. 

7. Hang droplines in vertical 
position. 

8. Recoil droplines and mains 
for storage. ; 

9. Store in dark, dry, rodent- 
free area. 


Plastic tubing can be used for 
the full operation of sap collec- 
tion and transportation, or it can 
be used to perform parts of these 
operations. Use of plastic tubing 
means the elimination of the 
most expensive operation of 
syrup making .. . collecting and 
hauling sap by hand. It is rela- 
tively easy to maintain, and its 
use usually results in a final pro- 
duct which is an improved 
product. Use of plastic tubing is 
becoming more and more 
popular. 


Gayway..... 
(Continued from page 18) 


ing that workers need to be or- 
ganized. . 

They may not think up all the 
arguments themselves but that 
won’t be necesary. The organiz- 
ing committees will have a lot of 
bright young people willing and 
able to supply reasons. I don’t 
think we can stress enough the 
importance of every grower keep- 
ing his operation right. 

Our next obvious need is to be 
well organized. By this I mean 
let’s not have a half dozen weak 
outfits doing battle on this one. 
Neither geography nor com- 
modity differences justify sepa- 
rate groups. We cannot afford to 
do less than get welded into one 
solid state-wide front. After thet 
we better forget state lines and 
join hands across the whole 
Northeast. The only logical way 
to do this is through an existing 
general farm organization with 
enough strength and know-how 
to assure success. Believe me, I’m 
not sitting here trying to promote 
any one farm organization over 
another, but I am more than a 
little concerned that agriculture 
not lose this battle because we re- 
sort to the luxury of being di- 
vided or improperly organized. 

I suggest that we learn what 
the law provides for labor and 
for employer. We had better 
know what changes are needed 
to protect producers and con- 
sumers of perishables and get 
cracking on some legislative 
effort. 

Let’s take the initiative on pro- 
moting our image with church 
people, with government people, 
with consumer groups, and may- 
be with teachers and their classes. 
Now, before we are behind the 
eight ball and under pressure, 
is when we can best give these 
folks a true picture. Let’s tell it 
and show it like it is. If we do, it 
will be harder for someone to use 
a bunch of half-truths to hurt us 
later by enlisting these folks to 
work against us. 


American Agriculturist, March, 1969 





Seeding..... 


(Continued from page 16) 
others, most forage species grow 


best when the soil pH is near 7. : 


Thus, for top forage yields, es- 
pecially with acid-sensitive le- 
gumes, this pH should be your 
goal. 

We know that adequate fertili- 
ty is also essential to the success 
of new seedings. Phosphorus ap- 
olied at the time of seeding is 
normally the key element in early 
‘stablishment of both legumes 
and grasses. Some nitrogen and 
potassium, along with phos- 
phorus, is also usually beneficial, 
depending on existing fertility 
levels. However, studies have 
shown that potassium and nitro- 
gen, either alone or in combina- 
tion with one another, may be 
detrimental to young seedlings 
when phosphorus is not included. 

A complete soil test is your best 
cuide to a sound fertility program 
for profitable forage stands. 

There are three important 
points at seeding time... a firm 
seedbed, banding the seed, and 
the use of packer wheels. 

Soil moisture is necessary for 
tiny seeds to germinate and grow. 


ASPHALT ROAD 


An asphalt highway to higher 
yields may some day lie beneath 
millions of acres of reclaimed 
land and hold life-giving water 
within ‘the reach of thirsty crops 
never before grown there. Michi- 
gan State researchers A. Earl 
Erickson, soil scientist, and Clar- 
ence M. Hansen, agricultural 
engineer, in conjunction with the 
Research and Development De- 
partment of the American Oil 
Company, have designed a 
unique way to “pave” the road 
to land reclamation. 

The new device puts down a 
rapidly-cooled, %-inch-thick strip 
of asphalt emulsion about two 
feet under the soil surface. The 
resulting artificial “hardpan” 
doubles the soil’s water-holding 
capacity but does not cause flood- 
ing. Gaps are left at normal til- 
ing breaks to release excess water 
during heavy rains. 

In one week, a dry field could 
be layered and prepared to sus- 
tain crops and to hold twice as 
much water for more than 15 
years. Erickson commented, “Al- 
though the barrier is being used 
to create rice patties in some 
‘tropical regions, it will be of the 
ereatest value beneath sands and 
other soils of low-water-holding 
capacity.” 

With the new apparatus irri- 
zation would become more prac- 
ical. New water resources created 
or irrigation projects by the con- 
struction of giant dams will be 
utilized more efficiently 

Installation costs per acre dur- 
ng the experiment were less than 
5250; Erickson estimates that this 
will eventually be reduced to be- 
tween $150 and $200. This, 
‘oupled with increased fertilizer 
retention and utilization, add up 
0 higher income above cost and 
nigher yields, which enable the 
Darrier to literally pay for itself. 
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Making a firm seedbed to favor 
the upward movement of water 
in the soil helps to assure ade- 
quate moisture in the zone of the 
germinating seed. 

Shallow seed placement of the 
tiny forage seeds is also impor- 
tant. tn addmion to sced size, 
seeding depth is related to soil 
texture and moisture conditions. 
In general, as the sand content 
of soils increase, and as the mois- 
ture decreases, seeding depth 
should be increased. But, a good 
thumb rule is to never place a 
seed at a depth greater than 5 
times its diameter. 

Proper placement of fertilizer 
in relationship to the germina- 
ting seed is also important, es- 
pecially on low-fertility soils. As 





mentioned previously, phospho- 
rus 1s especially important at this 
point. 

Placement of this phosphorus 
is critical if it is to be effective. 
In fact, several studies have 
shown that seedlings had to be 
directly over or within one inch 
to the side of a fertilizer band in 
order to obtain 60 percent or 
more of their phosphorus from 
applied fertilizer during the first 
two months of growth. 

Band seeding . . . the precision 
placement of fertilizer in rela- 
tionship to the seed . . . has fre- 
quently resulted in 20-50 percent 
more seedlings per unit area, tal- 
ler, more-vigorous plants, im- 
proved winter survival, and high- 
er initial yields. 


More recently, we’ve found 
that the use of packer wheels in 
conjunction with band seeding 
provides additional insurance for 
good stands. Recommended in 
several eastern states, including 
New York and Pennsylvania, 
packer wheels assure a firm seed- 
bed in the zone of the germinat- 
ing seed. 

If the seedbed is dry, and pack- 
er wheels are not used, cultipack- 
ing both before and after seeding 
in the same direction as band 
seeded is essential. 


Editor’s Note: 
John Baylor will continue his dis- 


cussion of forage seeding management 
in next month’s issue. 





Would you pay $5,350° 


for a new self-propelled 
forage harvester’? 


If you're already harvesting with Uni-System, 
you can add a chopper with a windrow pickup 
and row crop attachment for $5,350° 





Uni-Power Unit 


Uni-Forage Harvester 





That big interchangeable Power Unit is what’s so 
good about Uni-System. Once you own it you can 
add new self-propelled harvesting units as you need 
them. And, in some cases, at about what you'd pay 
for pull-type machines! So, why not start with the 
Uni-Forage Harvester. Soon. 

See why more farmers buy this machine than all other 
self-propelled choppers put together! The Power Unit 
has a gasoline or diesel engine with up to 110 avaj//- 
able PTO horsepower (150 brake h.p.). 

The Uni cutter head doesn’t have to double as a blower. 
Chopped material is augered to separate blower in the 
rear to be blasted into your wagon. And our spout is 
just 57” from the wagon. Others are up to 109”. 


In addition, with Uni’s 3 upper feed rolls and 6 spiral 
knives, you get a more uniform cut, “6.” to 3°’. Choose 
from six optional recutter screens; five with round 
holes, one with rectangular! 

It's quick and easy to switch from the big (72”’ wide) 
windrow pickup to the 2-row (wide) or 3-row 
(narrow) row crop heads. And a cornhead adapter is 
available to make ear corn feed. 

If you need a new forage harvester with real capacity, 
Uni's the buy. And for the best return on your farm 
machinery investment, see your New ldea dealer. 


“Suggested list price, f.0.b. factory, including recommended weights. 


On TS 41+) 7. 


Vege (Sila) 
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comparable machines. You'll find Ford 612 is lower in costs by 
: $1,000 or more. | | 
Chop fOr age But, that’s only the beginning of your savings. Time is your key to 
oo _- 2.0 profits and Ford Blue saves you time whenever you change 
with Ford Blue a attachments. It takes only a few minutes to install and remove windrow 
pickup and row-crop attachments. Cutterbar is standard equipment. 
Save time 7 eS ee CeCe cman cmlam Zell) forage Nea) Ford Blue. 
, Auger-over-cutterbar design gives you a smooth flow of forage. 
Four or six-knife cylinder assures clean cutting, controlled aa 
Built-in sharpener keeps knives ity cele ao oe 
Miserly maintenance costs put more oroficin i} aYelela pee Ford 
612 forage harvester has fewer moving parts—hundreds less than 
similar units. Plus longer-life reversible shear yc and shear bolts. 
Can you afford to let $1,000 slip through your Lihat ce ra Korg Then, 
ask your Ford tractor dealer for a demonstration of uly Ford 612 forage 
EAC SL about LC Urals ees ue vee la Soule eecALAUe LN a 
annually or by crop. 


Fest ee as | - FORD a; RACTOR 


-cu. ft Big Blue forage wagon and Ford 612 forage harvester form a high-performance ree 


nee Pa Nin oka it A ele 
of the basic machine. pati 
to install. 


Install windrow pick-up attach- 
ment for haylage in ten minutes. 
Remove in only five minutes. 








FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE . 
Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. © 
BATAVIA 
Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND : 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc.- 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN ~ 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE ~ 
Moores’ Garage 

HAMILTON ‘ 
Hamilton Farm Implement Corp. 
HERKIMER 

Valley Tractor Sales & Service, Inc. 
HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 
Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 

Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

lroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 

PINE PLAINS 

H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

’ De Hondt Tractor & Implement 

SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond‘s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 
WESTFIELD 

Storr Tractor Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WILAWANA 
Ben Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 
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David Tuthill finds a 
nice hill of early-set 
Norgolds. 





GRASS IS FOR COWS 


““WEEDY potatoes are a mess, 
and it’s not only because the 
weeds take out a lot of the nour- 
ishment that would otherwise go 
into the potatoes themselves.”’ 

Long Island potatoes... like 
their Maine and Idaho cousins 
...are world-famous, and the 
statement above comes from a 
voice of experience in Long 
Island potato growing... Allan 
Tuthill, of Mattituck, New York. 
The Tuthill family has been 
growing spuds out on the eastern 
end of “The Island” for genera- 
tions, and Allan’s son David is 
following in the family footsteps, 
taking over a large part of the 
operation now. 


Late Grass 


“What I mean is,” Tuthill 
continues, “the late grass prob- 
lem that cuts into your yield at 
harvesting. Once the vines start 
lying down, they don’t shade out 
grass any more, and it really 
starts growing. Naturally, you 
can’t get in after hilling, so the 
grass has to stay. Not only does 
it cut down on potato growth, 
but it makes harvesting much 
tougher. If the grass isn’t there, 
you can run the combine slower 
and save more potatoes.” 

A couple of years ago, the 
Tuthills tried out Dacthal, a 
preplant weedkiller specifically 
recommended for potatoes. Re- 
sults were good, but the price 
at that time was high. “We heard 
that Dacthal herbicide would 
do at least as good a job as the 
one we were using and, since 
the price was reduced in 1968, 
we could do it at lower cost. We 
put the Dacthal on just before 
the third cultivation, then 
cultivated and hilled up im- 
mediately. No incorporation was 
necessary.” 

Dacthal was put on at a rate 
of 10 pounds per acre in 80 gal- 
lons of water on the sandy soil. 
The Tuthills give their potato 
sprayer much of the credit for 


_a good herbicide application. It 


has positive, propeller-type agi- 
tation, and “we keep the agitator 


but not for potatoes... 


running while we’re filling, mix- 
ing and spraying the material,” 
David says. 

‘As for fertilizer,” David says, 
“we usually put on a ton of 10- 
20-10 at seeding, and sidedressed 
with liquid nitrate. In 1968, we 
cut out the sidedressing and 
added a 300-lb. plowdown ap- 
plication of 16-8-8 in the early 
spring.” 

“T don’t think it was a good 
test for the plowdown fertilizer,” 
he adds, “because we were a 
little late getting it on, and I 
think we may have plowed it 
down too deep.” 

When the crop’s going well, 
the Tuthills don’t want anything 
to spoil it, so they’re ready to 
apply any or all of the following 
should any problems appear: 
Guthion for bugs, DDT for leaf- 
hoppers and/or cornborers, Me- 
tasystox R. for aphids and Man- 
zate-D for blight. David says he’s 
switched from high to low pres- 
sure for applying these chemicals 
with the sprayer. “I like it much 
better; we get less runoff and a 
finer mist with the 180-200 
pounds pressure.”’ 

Did the excellent crop mean 
the 1968-’69 marketing season 
would turn out to be a big- 
money year for them and other 
Long Island potato growers? 

“All depends,” the ‘Tuthills 
report. “It costs us $450 an acre 
to raise potatoes, on the average. 
A price of about $2 a hundred- 
weight will just about let us 
break even in a normal crop 
year.” 


DDI-USDA-ADA 
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Dairy Development, Inc., a re- 
search organization sponsored by 
13 Northeast cooperatives, is al- 
ready working with the USDA 
on research to improve existing 
dairy products, and to develop 
new ones. The American Dairy 
Association is also working joint- 
ly with DDI in dairy product 
development work. 

Research work will be aimed 
at products incorporating con- 
sumer preference, longer shelf 
life, eye appeal, and packaging 
improvements . . . with emphasis 
on boosting the use of fluid milk. 


AGENTS HONORED 


Two New York State Agricul- 
tural Extension Agents have been 
cited for their outstanding con- 
tributions to agriculture by the 
National Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. 

Richard L. Pease of Middle- 
port, Niagara County, and 
Horace A. Smith, Jr. of Middle- 
town, Orange County, received 
distinguished service awards from 
the national organization. 


POTASH PLACEMATS 


Need placemats for your 
Grange suppers or dairy co-op 
banquet? They’re available for 
two cents each from The Amer- 
ican Potash Institute, 1649 Tullie 
Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 
30329. 

Their motif is “Grow 10-Ton 
Alfalfa,” and they are imprinted 
with some information on how 
to do it. If the speaker is dull, 
you'll have some interesting 
reading! 


the AWAY PLACE for 
stay-at-homes 





You're right. There’sno place like home. 
But there’s one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant’ dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 Keene ph 
at Thruway Exit 37 ouse 


Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 
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WHAT are farmers thinking 
and planning for 1969? In recent 
weeks I have travelled over 
16,000 miles in the United States 
and Mexico, and I find big cor- 


porations and small farmers with 


similar problems to those faced 


in the twelve northeastern states. 


Costs and Prices 


The problems of a New Jersey 
poultryman, a New York dairy- 








insects. 


A true systemic insecticide ap- 
plied in the row at planting time, 
Thimet moves up from the soil, 
protects the entire plant from in- 
side. Stays with the plant through- 
out the insect season with no let- 


down in protection. 
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PROBLEMS 
EVERYWHERE 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


man, or a Maine potato grower 
are very similar. 

Take a look at the cattle indus- 
try. In an interview with the sec- 
retary of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association I learned that 
on range land selling at about 
$100 per acre the tax is $2 per 
acre. hat is low by standards in 
the East. But these cattlemen 
measure taxes in terms of how 
much land it requires to produce 





a unit of a marketable product. If 
it requires 10 acres of land to 
support one cow and calf, that is 
$20 per feeder animal. If that calf 
or feeder sells for $100 per head, 
the tax on the land equals 20 per- 
cent of the cost of production! 

On the King Ranch in Texas, 
with improved pastures it re- 
quires four to five acres to sup- 
port one cow and calf. On unim- 
proved range land it takes up to 
30 acres, and in Arizona one 
county agricultural agent esti- 
mates that it requires up to 40 
acres for a cow and calf. Similar 
yardsticks apply to tomatoes, 
eggs, and milk. 


If my yardsticks on labor costs 


are reasonably correct, Eastern 
vegetable costs, including har- 


-Thimet 10-G knocks out insects 
- that fight bean yields 


Some growers have increased field bean yields 
by 15%, snap and lima yields up to 30%. How ? 
By using Thimet® 10-G to control 
leafhoppers, aphids, thrips, mites, 
seed corn maggots and Mexican 
bean beetles. Thimet also helps 
stop bean mosaic and curly top 
by eliminating disease-carrying 


You'll like these other Thimet advantages, too: 
e No drift, wash-away or blow-off problems; 
@ No effect on flavor, no residue 
in harvested crops when used at 
recommended rates; 

e@ Nodanger to beneficial insects ; 
@ No soil compaction from re- 
peated use of spraying or dusting 
equipment. 

Aim for bigger bean profits— 
end insect competition—with 
Thimet 10-G. Order now in handy 
10- or 50-Ib. bags from your pes- 
ticide supplier. Before using any 
pesticide, stop and read the /abel. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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vesting, requires close to 30 per- 
cent of the selling price. 

California economists tell the 
world that they are paying the 
highest farm wages in the world. 
An examination of the reports 
from the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture show that the base rate 
is $1.65 per hour. In Hawaii, the 
most highly-organized state in 
the nation if one includes the 
fringe benefits, it would require 
a computer to determine which 
area pays the highest wages. 

As this is being written, I am 
in the famed Delano grape-grow- 
ing area where the boycott has 
been centered. I am still digging 
into this redhot issue. While it is 
3000 miles from your farm, it 
could be in your backyard tomor- 
row in one form or another. 

We are told that the objective 
of unionization of farm workers is 
to raise the living standards of 
grape vineyard workers to a 
higher level. Even the growers 
themselves have told me that 
they accept that goal. What the 
organizers do not tell is that they 
are interested in the quarter of 
a million dollars a month they 
would collect from these workers! 


Going Broke 


Believe it or not, growers are 
going broke under prevailing 
farm costs, and inability to sell 
their crops at a price that covers 
the costs which even a 20-cow 
dairyman has to face regardless 
of where he lives. 

What California growers are 
seeking is a uniform wage level 
for the entire United States. On 
the East Coast, especially in my 
home state of New Jersey, most 
growers are paying much higher 
wages than are paid in compet- 
ing states to the south, 


Picture Changing 


In my out-of-state travels since 
last October I have been startled 
at the changes taking place in 
farming operations. Maine has 
moved into the growing of sugar 
beets to diversify from potatoes. 
Apple and peach orchards are 
now on some of the very finest 
potato and vegetable areas in 
New Jersey. 

At the California Asparagus 
Growers’ Association at Stockton 
I found the directors pouring over 
statistics showing that Taiwan 
has about taken over their white 
asparagus markets in Germany. 
They are worried. 

I spent the greater part of one 
day with the research director of 

(Continued on next page) 
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“But when my lumbago does go away, you'll be the first to 
know, Dad."’ 
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the Dole Company in Hawaii, 
and learned that because of high 
costs, Hawaiian growers are now 
either growing in the Phillipines 
or turning to Africa for expanded 
planting, where costs are lower. 
The next time you buy a jar of 
strawberry jam a favorite 
in most homes . the chances 
are that those strawberries were 
grown in Mexico. Danny Danne- 
berg, a big vegetable grower in 
the Imperial Valley of California, 
told me that a large percentage 
of the cantaloupes that come 
from that state are now grown in 
Mexico, hauled across the bor- 
der, and sold at El Centro and 
other nearby markets. 

The eastern mushroom indus- 
try centered in southeastern 
Pennsylvania is having to face 
competition from Taiwan. This 
industry may not be on the rocks 
.. . but those low-cost mush- 
rooms from the Far East have be- 
come a problem. 


Mechanization 


The classic example of mecha- 
nization following the grain com- 
bine has been the mechanization 
of the cotton plantations in the 
Southwest, and tomato harvest- 
ing in California. In 1968 Cali- 
fornia harvested about five mil- 
lion tons of tomatoes for proces- 
sing, about 90 percent by ma- 
chines. At the same time, it is es- 
timated that another million tons 
were not harvested because of the 
inability of the existing plants to 
process them. 


Asparagus 


California asparagus growers 
feel the loss of their German mar- 
ket to Taiwan of greater concern 
than competition from New Jer- 
sey and other Eastern areas. But 
this does not mean that they are 
not watching our local supplies 
as closely as we watch what our 
neighbors are doing. Let the wea- 
ther turn warm on the East Coast 
and asparagus appears in New 
York, and they begin to trim 
shipments to these markets. 

California asparagus acreage 
has been declining, but it is level- 
ling out and may soon start to 
move upward. They are working 
on new varieties and new plant- 
ing practices, just as is being 
done -along the Atlantic Sea- 
board. 

Machines for harvesting aspar- 
agus is a hot subject in the Stock- 
ton area. They use all the ma- 
chines now in use in Michigan 
and New Jersey, and they have 
another that they tell me looks 
as good or better than those now 


“Yes, | guess the government officials should’ follow our 
System and do more pruning and less grafting!"’ 
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found in the Northeast. 

While New York has been ex- 
perimenting with apple harvest- 
ers, the wine growers on the West 
Coast are turning to mechaniza- 
tion. There is the matter of bruis- 
ing, but with some changes in 
pruning, grapes for wine and 
juice may soon be shaken from 
the vines. 


Frost Fighter 


On the parking lot at Bakers- 
field was a truck with a new type 
of machine that will be on the 
farm scene in the future. It is 
called a “frost fighter.” This is a 
machine that blows heated air 
over berry and fruit orchards to 
eliminate frost damage. One ma- 
chine will protect up to three 


acres. It burns fuel oil, throwing 
out a half million BTU per hour. 
California is taking most of the 
supply in 1969... but don’t be 
surprised if one of your neighbors 
has one in the future. 


Change! Change! Change! 


In the past ten years I have 
crossed the Rockies fifteen times 
from Canada to Mexico, finding 
constant change in farming prac- 
tices, crops, diversification . 
and the thinking of farmers. 

If allowed to continue and 
spread, strikes and boycotts at 
harvest time are greater threats 
than drouth and prices! 

Let me repeat: Farming is 
changing. It will never be the 
same. Eastern growers need have 


Move Ueto 


Higher Profit Crops! 








Hoffman High Seed Quality Puts 


More ‘‘Yield Power’’ in Forage, Hay Crops! 


@ Here are two fundamentals to help you move up to higher crop 
yields: (1) buy the best quality seed you can find. (2) select the 
right seed variety for your particular conditions and needs. 
Hoffman is a farm seed specialist . .. has been since 1899. Pro- 
ducing or procuring the best in farm seeds is our year-round occu- 
pation . . . our only business. You need not make quality compari- 


sons . . . we’ve already done this for you. 


PLUS LOCALIZED SERVICE 
There’s a Hoffman Seed Man in almost every locality. He knows 
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little fear of the competition from 
California. The way good farm- 
land is being used for new hous- 
ing and industry is the same pat- 
tern as in New Jersey, Long Is- 
land ... and now moving into 
Delaware. When I first visited 
Amarillo, Texas, in the 40’s, it 
had a population of about 5000; 
it is now a city of over 130,000, 
with one-way streets and ten- 
story buildings. It can be dupli- 
cated even in Hawaii. 

When I speak of less competi- 
tion from California, remember 
that that state has a tremendous 
population of its own to feed, and 
if the trend continues, Hawai 
alone may one day consume 
about as much as New Jersey 
produces. 








Join in the 
FUNK’S G-HYBRID 
CORN YIELD EXPLOSION! 


It takes NEW IDEAS in hybrids to make the 
most of new intensified corn growing prac- 
tices. And that means Funk’s new ZEA Iill 
Hybrids. They outyield old favorites . . . stand 
better under thick planting and heavy fertili- 
zation ... battle pests and bad weather... 
produce quality grain. 








local crops and growing conditions. He is kept up-to-date on new 
ideas of crop management . . . new varieties. He can explain the 
advantages of HPS Formulas . . . an exclusive Hoffman develop- 
ment. He’ll make sure that you have your seed in ample time for 
seeding . . . an important part of our localized service. 

Order now for the year ahead. Whether it’s grain, forage, hay or 
pasture you'll find Hoffman has the seed that can help you move 
up to a bigger return from every acre. 

See your Hoffman Seed Man or write to A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, 
INC., Landisville (Lancaster Co.), Pa. 17538, for your free copy of 
the new 32-page Hoffman Catalog for 1969. 





A.H.HOFFIVAN SEEDS, INC. 


LOCATED 


IN THE HEART OF LANCASTER COUNTY 


LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 


ALFALFA - CLOVER - FORAGE - HAY « PASTURE « FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 


ZEA Illi Hybrids generate bigger returns 
from your increasing investment in fertilizer, 


weed killers and insecticides. They produce a real YIELD EX- 


PLOSION when moisture and fertility are right . . . and better crops 


than you expect under less desirable conditions. No wonder so 


many veteran corn growers are switching! 


Some corn growers still set their sights too low... better hy- 
brids and intensified management could bring them better yields. 
Your Hoffman Seed Man stands ready to offer his experience. Join 
the Funk’s-G YIELD EXPLOSION for ’69. 


FUNKS 


a 
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GET BETTER MILKING 
FOR YOUR cows WITH 


*m, This Bou-Matic Milking Parlor has 
- DHIA Approved calibrated glass 

- weigh jars which accurately indicate 
the production record of every cow. 


Ask Any BOU-MATIC User 


Whether you are milking 15 cows or 1500 it will pay you to 
investigate what Bou-Matic can do for you and your herd. A 
Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Milking System along with good herd 
management has proved a winning combination for thousands 
of dairymen. Just ask any Bou-Matic user. 

Bou-Matic is something more than just another milking 
machine. Here is.a milking system scientifically designed to 
reduce udder irritation and mastitis. A modest investment in 
converting your present milking system to Bou-Matic could 
result in healthier cows, increased production, fewer replace- 
ments and more profitable dairying. 


GET BETTER COOLING 
FOR YOUR MILK with 





BULK MILK COOLERS 


A DARI-KOOL Cools 
Rings Around All 
Direct - Expansion 
: a Bulk Milk Tanks 


In capacities from 150 
to 1500 gallons 


Rapidly circulating 33° ice water cools milk faster than any 
other method. There’s no frozen or churned milk to affect the 
butterfat test ... and your milk check. 


- 
MAIL COUPON FOR 
VALUABLE MILKING 
AND MILK COOLING 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 17, Madison, Wis. 
| 

l 

| INFORMATION — 

| we 

| 

| 


[] Please send Bou-Matic Milker literature. 
[] Please send Dari-Kool Milk Cooler literature. 
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Donald Patch, the older son, moving 
hay within reach of the cows. 


TOPS IN 


Wallace Patch and one of the fans 
which run on an overhead track. 


DAIRY EFFICIENCY 


“THE more ingenious a farm- 
er is, the more successful,” is the 
opinion of Wallace M. Patch. 
And he seems to have proved it, 
for Walhowdon Farm, operated 
by him and his two sons Donald 
and Howard, earned the 1969 
Ford Farm Efficiency Award for 
their dairying operation. The 
award was earned not only for 
milk production, but for the con- 
dition of both the herd and the 
barn. 

Over the past six years Patch 
production of milk has averaged 
more than 16,500 pounds of milk 
and 600 pounds of butterfat. On 
54 milkers, their herd improve- 
ment registry record was 18,746 
pounds of milk, 710 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The Patch farm is set high in 


the hills above Route 120 leading 


from Meriden to Lebanon. Their 
100 or so acres of tillable land are 
surrounded by brush land and 
timber. They plant about 30 
acres to corn for silage, 10 to 20 
acres to alfalfa hay (besides acres 
seeded to grass hay), and a few 
acres are used as “loafing pas- 
ture” for the cows in summer. 

Soil for growing corn and hay 
is fertilized according to recom- 
mendations from the University 
of New Hampshire, and from fer- 
tilizer companies. They also use 
Atrazine for weeds, and some- 
times Eptam. 


Value Increases 


From their corn plantings, fer- 
tilized last year with 8-12-16, and 
with no other chemical fertilizer 
applied before plowing, 30 tons 
of corn silage per acre was har- 
vested to fill their four upright 
sifos. 

If planted early and allowed to 
stand as long as possible, corn in- 
creases in nutritional value, the 
Patches believe. In the milk 
stage, the silo squeezes moisture 
out of it; so they wait until the 
corn reaches the hard dent stage 
and gets down to 70 percent 
moisture before ensiling it. It is 
stored as harvested, without addi- 
tion of urea. 

The Patches cut hay as early 
as possible, and usually get three 
cuttings of alfalfa hay a season. 


by Jeanie Begg Markmann 


Alfalfa is cut at the first sign of a 
blossom. 

Their hay is 50 percent field- 
dried before being put in a 
separate barn rigged with a heat 
drier serviced with oil. The result 
is green, sweet-smelling hay, pro- 
duced at the rate of three-and-a- 
half tons per acre . . . and savored 
by their cows. 





Good Management 


Contributing to the high place 
the Patch farm has earned _ be- 
sides the feed they raise is their 
management of their 112 pure- 
bred Holsteins, which have been 
classified as an outstanding 
breeding herd by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association. 

An old stanchion barn was re- 
modeled to keep the cows in top 
production. Each comfort stall, 
from 4 to 4%2-feet wide, has a 
rubber mat, and the cows are 
tethered in such a way that they 
can turn their heads around to 
either side. They are ranged in 
two rows on each side of a feed- 
ing alley, facing into it. Behind 
each row is a mechanical gutter 
cleaner that empties into a pit 
outside the barn. After this has 
been operated, bedding from calf 
pens and hay and silage debris 
is raked into the gutter as “‘blot- 
ter.” As a result, all cows in the 
Patch barn are spotless; even 
their tails are dry. 

Cows are barn-fed all year, but 
in summer are put in a loafing 
pasture between the 6 a.m. and 
the 6 p.m. milkings. 

In summer, large 42-inch attic 
fans operated by one-third horse- 
power motors are hung at each 
end of the feed alley, facing into 
it. The Patches have framed the 
fans with wood, and covered 
front and back with chicken wire 
for protection. They are suspend- 
ed on short chains from a track 
that permits them to be pushed 
aside when not in use, or when 
equipment is being moved into 
the feed alley. Wallace Patch 
thinks it would be better if the 
motor was installed in an upper 
corner instead of in the lower, as 
at present. In winter, the fans are 

(Continued on next page) 
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-unhooked and stored near the si- — 
oe 10s. 


The fans are turned on . 
even in the evenings . . . when- 
ever the outside temperature is 
50 degrees or above. Besides 
<eeping the cows’ heads and 
1ecks cool, they provide comfort 
‘or the men working in the barn. 


Feeding 


Cows are fed at each milking, 
silage first, then grain (at a 25 
pound maximum) during the ac- 
‘ual milking; then they are given 
ay. In winter, each row of cows 
is released in the morning after 
being milked, and permitted to 
<o outside the barn for five to ten 
minutes. During this brief daily 
exercise, heat periods in indivi- 
dual cows can better be observed, 
he Patches say. Meantime, bales 
of hay are dropped from the loft 
into the feeding alley before the 
cows are released, and loosened 
while they are outside, so they 
can eat it on return. 

The Patches take such care of 
their herd that, although the al- 
leys are perfectly dry, grit is 
spread on the cement floor before 
releasing the cows just to insure 
sure-footedness. 

Milk is picked up at the farm 
every other day by the Concord 
Dairy. 

Still other herd management 
practices followed are keeping 
heifers in stanchion stalls until 
they are completely accustomed 
to being milked, and keeping 
young calves in like confinement 
until they get over bad “‘baby 
habits,” such as sucking each 
other. Older calves are held in 
pens with not many more than 
six in each group. Their content- 
ment is evidenced by their habit 
of occasionally playing “Ring- 
around-Rosy” with each other, 
in an amusing living merry-go- 
round, before settling down to 
rest. 


Two bulls are kept in pens 
away from the cows, although 
Wallace Patch says it is safe to 
run a young bull with a virgin 
heifer. However, to prevent 
preading disease, Walhowdon 
cows are not bred directly. The 
semen is collected and held until 
needed in a freezing unit with a 
300 degree and below-zero tem- 
perature, and the cows artificially 
inseminated. 

The large cattle barn, now 
some 100 feet long, was remodel- 
ed in 1955, and lengthened to ac- 
commodate 15 additional head. 
Ceilings are low, some 7! feet, 
which makes it warmer in winter. 
_erseys formerly were the breed 
kept on the farm, but starting in 
1947 the change to Holsteins 
nade it necessary to lengthen 
stalls from 56 inches to 65 to 72 
inches. 


ine Family 


Walhowdon Parm 9... the 
name is composed of the first 
part of the names of the three 
owners, Wallace, Howard and 
Damald. had been in Le- 
banon’s Hough family around 
200 years when, in 1938, Mrs. 
Patch’s father, a Hough, invited 
Mr. Patch (whose profession was 
eutomobile mechanic) to build a 
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house up on the farm’s hill. In 
1947 Wallace Patch, a native of 
Massachusetts but brought up on 
a Hartland; Vermont tari, 
found the Hough farm left in his 
hands. ‘“‘Whatever success it now 
enjoys,” he says, “is the result of 
teamwork.” 

Donald, his older son, ‘‘does 
the cleaning out and heavy feed- 
ing. Howard, the younger son, 
does the milking. I act now most- 
ly in an advisory capacity.” 

Howard, Mr. Patch reports, is 
an expert on selection of sires, 
and makes decisions on the mat- 
ing. Donald, who substituted a 
seminar year in agriculture at the 
University of New Hampshire for 
his senior year in high school, 
does the artificial insemination 


and much of the veterinary work 





on the herd, skills he learned at 


the College. 

Both sons are married, and 
share the remodeled 200-year-old 
Hough farmhouse. Donald met 
his wife, Adele, sixteen years ago 
at a women’s milking contest. 
They have three children, a boy 
and two girls. The boy, 13-year- 
old Arnold, was reported by his 
grandfather to prefer working in 
the barn with his father to skiing, 
coasting, or other play. Adele, 
who was born on a farm in 
Woodville, New Hampshire, is 
the gardener of the family, keep- 
ing the freezer filled with vege- 
table produce. 

Howard’s wife, Jean, a native 
of Lebanon, is a registered nurse. 
They have three girls and two 
boys, and all eight of the third 


generation of Patches are 4-H 
Club members. 

One thing this farm doesn’t 
have is a mortgage. Wallace 
Patch has seen to that. And he 
has it ingrained in his sons that 
any debts should be paid off each 
year, and that they should not 
live on borrowed money. 

“We do most of our own me- 
chanical work,” Wallace reports, 
‘‘and remodeled the barn the 
conservative way, paying each 
year .... year by year .. . SO: t0= 
day—no mortgage.” 

And it hasn’t been all work 
and no play. During 1967 Wal- 
lace Patch and his wife went west 
to the Holstein-Friesian conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
and then on to visit relatives at 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada. 


For Top Tonnage and Energy: 


The DEKALB Year-round 
Feed Package 


URS: GAS 


See your DeKalb dealer now— 
Your one source for Get the DeKalb total 


more profit power. 
more grain, more green, with high-TDN—XL corn silage 
and Sudax Brand sorghum-sudangrass. You'll like the 
way these modern Powerplant hybrids pay off for you. 
And you'll like this convenient way to fill your feeding 
needs— “one stop, one source, one bill’. All you do: see 
your DeKalb dealer. Why not do that today. 


“DEKALB” and “SUDAX” are Registered Brand Names. ‘‘XL’’ Numbers are Variety Designations. 


dairy feeding package: 





XL Corn Silage powers 
more milk production, saves on 


feed. Here's the silage corn bred to put an 
ear on every stalk. Resistant, power-packed with 
grain and juicy green leaves that pay off in 
more milk, more profits. The high TDN—and 
the appealing palatability—make this the most 
productive, economical silage you can feed. 
Your DeKalb dealer has short, high-energy, XL 
Powerplant corn silage varieties or taller, later 
DeKalb hybrids for big tonnage. Make your 
selection today, watch the results. You'll see 
why DeKalb corn belongs in the modern dairy 
feeding program. 


Sudax Brand gives 
high tonnage power on small 


acreage. Forsummer pasture, or green-chop, 
this sorghum-sudangrass cross makes more 
pounds of milk at lower feed cost. It has fast 
regrowth and drouth tolerance that gives you 
as many as 3-4 crops per growing season. 
University tests show DeKalb Sudax Brand has 
superior nutrition, rich palatability, easy digest- 
ibility. Keeps milk production high through hot 
summer months. Your DeKalb dealer has the 
variety bred for your area. Try 5-10 acres of 
Sudax Brand—see how it makes your land 
and cows generate more money for you! 


DEKALB 


The POWERPLANT People 


?eUW 


BRAND 
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Quack rhizomesre tough. 


That's why youneed 
| two AAtrex sprays to eradicate this perennial grass. 








Broadcast your first AAtrex spray one to three weeks before spring Eradication of a severe infestation of quackgrass requires a total of 5 lbs. per acre of 
plowing fields going into corn. Use 244 lbs. per acre. AAtrex. But control can still return you $4-5 for each $1 invested. 


Your second broadcast application of 
2% lbs. per acre can be made 

while planting or soon after corn is in, 
but before weeds are 114” high. 


The split application of AAtrex also gives you control of most annual broadleaf and grassy weeds 
in corn. All it needs is rainfall to take it into the soil. 


: é 


for AAtrex.™ 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of Geigy Chemical Corp., Ardsley, N.Y. 10502. AAtrex by Geigy 
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“non-skid” 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid’’—on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


in) Combination 


FOR MULTI-PURPOSE FARM HAULING 









COMBINATION GRAIN AND BALE BODY 


Haul grain in the morning and baled hay or straw in the after- 
noon with this‘multi-purpose wagon body. The 30” solid-side grain 
body converts quickly to an 82” high bale body as shown. The 
8’ x 16’ deck is sturdily constructed to endure the stresses of 
daily farm usage. Write for full details or contact your local Grove 


Equipment Dealer. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC 
GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 ,.,.. 
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Grand Champion Charolais Female at the Pennsylvania Farm Show was 
Libby JC. Behind her (I. to r.) are: Buzz Garey, Charolais Sale Manager; 
Professor Myron Lacy, judge; Tom Welsh, manager of Green Cove Farm; 
Dave Dilullo at the halter. 


CHAROLAIS AT PFS 


The Charolais breed was rep- 
resented for the first time at the 
last Pennsylvania Farm Show. 
Exhibitors included (all Keystone 
Staters): 

Flying Horseshoe Ranch, 
Morris 

Green Cover Farm, Avella 

Jameson Charolais Farms, New 
Castle 

Karimor Farms, Hawthorn 

Mal-Allen Farm, Rahns 

Manatawna Farm, Philadel- 
phia 

Union Area FFA, New Castle 

Richard Shidemantle, Con- 


neautville 
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James B. Wentzel, Selinsgrove 

Top honors went to Karimor 
farms (Junior Champion Female, 
Senior and Grand Champicn 
Bull); Green Cove Farm (Senior 
Champion Female, Grand 
Champion Female); R. A. Shi- 
demantle and Sons (Reserve 
Grand Champion Female, Re- 
serve Grand Champion Bull); 
and Mal-Allen Farm (Junior 
Champion Bull). 

The Colonial Charolais Asso- 
ciation promotes the breed in the 
Northeast; its address is 11 W. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 


Maryland 21204. 
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The New York State 4-H Dairy Judging Team, sponsored by the Eastern 
Artificial Insemination Cooperative of Ithaca, New York, and the counties 
involved, who placed first . . . with a commanding 57-point lead over 
Minnesota . . . at the Chicago International 4-H Dairy Show Judging Con- 
test. A different team also placed first at the National 4-H Dairy Judging 
Contest in Columbus, Ohio, the first time any state has placed first at 





both competitions the same year. 


Left to Right: Professor D. A. Hartman, coach, Cornell University; John 
Runge, Onondaga County; Jeanne Vreeland, Orange County; Richard 
Janiga, Erie County. Nancy Bossard (not shown) Steuben County, is also 


a member of the team. 





STOCK SHOW 


The 20th Annual New York 
“Meat Animal” Show and Sale 
will be held at the Empire Stock- 
yards, Caledonia, New York, on 
Thursday and Friday, September 
4 and 5, 1969. 

Entry forms and copies of the 
show provisions may be obtained 
from county Extension offices, 
the Department of Animal Sci- 


ence, Morrison Hall, Ithaca, New 
York, and from John Moran of 
Caledonia. This show is open ‘0 
residents of New York State, and 
it includes a 4-H Division and «an 
Open-Class Division. The 4-4 
Division carries a_ classification 
for pens of three hogs, pens of 
three lambs, and also for indivi- 
dual hogs, lambs and steers. ‘The 
Open-Class Division has a full 
classification for pens and singl:’s 
of all species. 


© 
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Governor Rockefeller has 
named nine Empire Staters to a 


sources Commission: 

Stuart Alexander, dairyman, 
Marathon 

Russell Billings, president of 
the Stanford Seed Company, 
Hamburg 

Dr. Donald Brown, rural sales 
manager for Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation 

Everett Chamberlain, vice 
president of the Ivor B. Clark 
Company, Port Washington 

Gordon Conklin, Editor of the 
American Agriculturist and 
Ruwral-New_ Yorker, Ithaca 
(Chairman) 
Charles D. Gibson, beef cattle- 
man, Hillsdale 
Allen Ostrander, dairyman, 
Theresa 
Paul Taber, public relations 
director of Agway, Fayetteville 
Dr. Donald VanWaes, presi- 
dent of Whitestown Sewer Co. 
and vice president of Harts Hill 
Acres, Inc., New Hartford. 


Ex-Officio 

In addition, ex-officio members 
include the: 
Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets 


EMPIRE 
MANAGER 


Robert J. Lathrop, R.D. 1, 
Freeville, has been appointed 
General Manager of Empire 
Livestock Marketing Cooperative, 
headquartered in Ithaca, New 
York. 

For the last eight years he has 
operated Bob Lathrop, Inc., a 
firm specializing in farm and 
livestock auctions in the Central 
New York area. ““Business gener- 
ated through Bob Lathrop, Inc. 
will be handled through the lar- 
ger facilities of the Empire orga- 
nization,” Lathrop said, “‘but 
will continue to receive my per- 
sonal attention.” He also has a 
100-cow Holstein herd, with 
about 50 milkers, which he will 
continue to operate. 

In his new capacity, Lathrop 
is responsible for the operation 
of Empire, statewide livestock 
marketing organization owned 
by its users, which holds weekly 
commission sales at eight loca- 
tions, daily sales on the Buffalo 
Terminal Market, farm auctions, 
and on-farm dispersals and other 
livestock industry services. Em- 
pire markets are located at Bath, 
Bullville, Caledonia, Dryden, 
Gouverneur, Oneonta, Water- 
town, and Whitney Point. 
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New York State Agricultural Re-. 


Director of the Office of Plan- 








~ AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES COMMISSION 


ning Coordination 

Dean of the N.Y. State College 
of Agriculture 

Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation 

The Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of de- 
veloping recommendations re- 
garding ways to reconcile urban 
growth with a strong agricultural 
economy in the State. It will 
work closely with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, as well as with other depart- 
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ments of State government, in 
matters affecting farming and 
agribusiness. 

In doing so, it will work to im- 
plement. 17. 
recommendations made by its 
predecessor, the Temporary New 
York State Commission for the 
Preservation of Agricultural 
Lands. 

That Commission made a 
number of recommendations to 
the Governor, three of which 
have been implemented: 

1. Liason between the Depart- 
ment of Transportation and the 
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Department of Agriculture and 


Markets has been set up. This 
provides for evaluation of alter- 
native locations for highways 
from an agricultural point of 
view. The arrangement has been 
formalized by action of the 1968 
Legislature. 

2. As a direct result of Com- 
mission recommendation, the 
1968 Legislature passed a law 
which provides for a 3-year tax 
exemption of farm buildings 
built or remodeled after January 
Pet I69, 

3. A permanent Agricultural 
Resources Commission, as al- 
ready mentioned, has been form- 
ed. This Commission will carry 
on the work of the Temporary 
Commission. 





The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming operation 






requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 
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acre from HARVESTORE’ processed 


“With — alfalfa, 


forage crops is one reason many 


Harvestore owners can make more 
money because they can save more 
money by saving more of their crops. 
Consider the handling of alfalfa, oat- 
lage and other forage crops. 


You harvest them earlier with a HAR- 
VESTORE. When the crop has more 
nutritional value. And is more palatable. 
earlier Cutting could 
provide an extra cutting. With other 
crops, in many areas, the earlier cut- 
ting provides an opportunity to double- 
crop. Early harvesting also captures 


ete 


Products, imc. 





HARVESTORE | 


Multiplies Manpower and Landpower. 


forage protein at a high level. This 
cuts your protein cost. 


When wilted to 35% to 45% moisture, 
haylage is placed in your HARVES- 
TORE. This medium-moisture level 
helps increase your livestock’s dry 
matter feed intake. Which helps 
increase meat or milk production. 
Which helps your profit picture. 


Invisible loss is reduced, too. HARV- 
ESTORE’S glass-fused-to-steel con- 
struction and exclusive breather 
system cuts invisible oxidation losses 
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A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 

550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. 337 

Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 

Please send me more information about the HARVESTORE system. 
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owners add others. 


as well as visible spoilage. And 
HARVESTORE'’S | first-in, first-out, 
bottom unloading lets you feed out 
with a push button. 


With a HARVESTORE, you can add 
water. And reconstitute dry hay or 
grain, too. And process it through 
your HARVESTORE. Anytime of the 
year. 


For more profit-making facts, fill out 
the coupon today. Once you add up 
the advantages, you'll know why many 
owners add more HARVESTORES. 











| farm acres. My primary feed crops are Eu 
. | feed head of beef; head of dairy; 
head of hogs. Student. HARVESTORE owner. 
Name 
Address Town 
County_ State Zip Code 
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Dan's entire herd is on 
corn silage dry lot feed- 
ing throughout the year. 





CORN AND COWS 


IN a day of rapidly-increasing | 


migration from farm to city, Dan 
and Betty Williams of Harring- 
ton, Delaware, are an exception. 
Sixteen years ago Dan aban- 
doned a promising career in 
chemical engineering and turned 
to farming. “I just wasn’t happy 
with engineering,” he explains. 
“Tt' was too much like the army 
... too many channels, too much 
red tape.” 

“T guess I was in favor of the 
farming idea too,’ comments 
Betty. “I was tired of being a 
company wife. Besides, I liked 
the idea of living in the country.” 

Since neither had been raised 
on a farm, Dan became a special 
student at Cornell, and took 
courses in animal husbandry, 
agronomy, and farm manage- 
ment. In 1952, the couple moved 
to Delaware, and with the help 
of New Castle county agricul- 
tural agent Ed Schabinger Dan 
found work as a field hand near 
Port Penn. 

A short time later he was ap- 
pointed herdsman for the farm’s 
purebred Guernsey herd, and in 
1956 was offered a chance to 
either manage or rent the farm. 
He and Betty chose to rent. 


Work Never Ending 


“The work just never seemed 
to end,” he recalls. “We raised 
corn, wheat, barley, and beans, 
but somehow the income just 
never managed to pay the bills. 
We discovered rather quickly 
that dairying was the only way 
to a ahead.” 

he young farmer soon dis- 
covered the difference between 
academic theory and practice. 
“T planted 45 acres of alfalfa one 
spring,” he explains. “It came up 
beautifully ... but then it started 
to turn yellow. I waited and wait- 
ed and waited and the alfalfa got 
yellower and yellower. By the 
time I decided to call the county 
agent, the crop was a total loss.” 
Dan laughingly comments that 
he has never planted alfalfa since. 

‘““Another time we grew a really 
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good crop of oats. But instead of 
combining them when I should 
have we decided’ to go to the 
beach. When we got back, a 
heavy windstorm had combined 
the crop for me. All I got was one 
load of oats... and a bitter les- 
son in timing.” 

Guernseys to Holsteins 


Dan and Betty entered the 
dairy business with two Guern- 
seys. The rest of the herd were 
owned by the landlady. “As we 
accumulated a little money, we’d 
buy another cow or a piece of 
machinery,” he explains. “Even- 
tually we ended up with about 
40 Guernseys.” As rich Golden 
Guernsey milk prices declined 
Dan switched to Holsteins. “By 
the time we left New Castle 
county, the herd was almost com- 
pletely Holsteins,” he says. 

“We just couldn’t seem to get 
ahead those first few years,” he 
adds. ‘“‘Milk prices kept going 
down and costs going up. 

“When we first came to Dela- 
ware we looked at farms in the 
New Castle County area, but of 
course we had no money. By the 
time we managed to save ‘a few 
dollars, the farm that had been 
$30,000 was $90,000. It was al- 
most impossible for a newcomer 
to break into farming in north- 
ern Delaware.” 

As things went from bad to 
worse, Dan and Betty almost 
gave up. “One fall I decided to 
put up a bunker silo to get the 
herd through the winter and sell 
out in the spring,” says Dan. “I 
wrote to Wilbur Hesseltine, Ex- 
tension dairyman at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, for plans. But 
when the plans arrived there was 
a crisp note attached. “Is this 
what you’re going to do instead 
of buying a farm?” I thought the 
situation over, and decided Hes- 
seltine was right. Maybe there 
was still a chance. 

Hesseltine told Dan that he’d 
seen some nice farms in Kent and 
Sussex counties, and offered to 
help them locate a suitable place. 


Dan jumped at the offer. “The 


first time I saw this place was in 
February, and to be quite honest 
about it, I was very unimpressed. 
It had been pouring rain, and I 
thought the farm looked just like 
the mudhole I was farming up- 
state.” 

A few months later, Dan and 
Betty were travelling downstate 
to visit friends, and Dan pointed 
out the farm Hesseltine had 
shown him. ‘‘That’s a nice 
place,” said Betty. “‘Let’s stop 
and look at it’ Dan had to admit 
that it didn’t look so bad after it 


_ had dried out. 


In January, 1965, Dan and 
Betty bought the farm, 185 acres, 
130 tillable. ‘‘Of course, the 
whole farm is planted to corn,” 


‘he says. “The cows are on drylot 


feeding with year-round silage, 
and are milked in an eight-stall 
herringbone parlor.” The entire 
system, designed by Ernie Wal- 
pole, Extension agricultural en- 
gineer at the University of Wal- 
pole, was set up to require as 
little labor as possible because of 
their limited capital, Dan 
explains. 

“Our operation is fairly sim- 
ple,” he adds. “Corn and cows. 
We feed them and milk them 
and that’s about it. Our present 
herd numbers about 135 head. 
We’re milking 60 and have about 
a dozen bred heifers that will 
calve in the next few months. We 
also have about 20 steers . . . but 
a shortage of facilities will put us 
back into dairying as soon as this 
lot is sold.” 

Dan’s herd is averaging about 
13,200 pounds of milk and about 
520 pounds of butterfat. “It has 
been higher,” he explains, “but 
we had a dry year, a shortage of 
feed, and were forced to buy hay 
in the spring. Now that we’ve 
had another good crop year the 
cows are coming back, and I ex- 
pect their average to improve.” 


A Good Year 


In spite of an extremely-poor 
crop year in Delaware, Dan feels 
he’s done well in 1968. “We had 
a few showers here in July that 
our neighbors just didn’t seem to 
get, and this is what really saved 
our crop. Our best acreage yield- 
ed about 20 tons of silage; our 
worst about 12 tons. I have a 
heavy farm ... heavy for down 


here. Compared to the New Cas- 





Dan and Betty relax for a few moments 
after milking. 


tle farm, it’s really quite light, 
It’s not really sandy, and the soil 
seems to hold moisture. In drier 
years I seem to make out better 
than my neighbors.” 

“T think one reason our crops 
turned out so well is that we got 
the corn in early,” comments 
Betty. “I feel that a little longer 
growing season always produces 
a better crop, and it’s certainly 
proved true for us this year. As 
it turned out, the last corn we 
planted was the worst . . . and 
of course the earlier corn was bet- 
ter. In any case, planting was 
completed by May 10.” 

“Since we don’t hire any extra 
labor, I usually get done planting 
well into June,” says Dan. “But 
since my equipment is getting old 
and my tractors are fairly small, 
I hired my plowing done this 
year. The plowing was done in 
two-and-a-half days, and conse- 
quently I was able to get my crop 
in two-and-a-half to three weeks 
earlier than normal.” 


Custom Plowing 


Dan was most satisfied with the 
results of his custom plowing ad- 
venture, and intends to continue 
the practice in 1969. Comment- 
ing on 30-inch rows, Dan says 
that he likes the idea, but that 
it would mean buying equip- 
ment. “‘For the time being it’s 
more economical for me to stay 
with the 36-inch rows,” he says. 
“But -when we’re forced to buy 
new equipment, we certainly in- 
tend to convert to narrow rows. 
I feel that the higher plant pop. | 
ulations help shade the ground 
and conserve moisture, and I cer- 
tainly think that narrow rows 
will outyield conventional rows, 
particularly in the drier years.” 


Dan began feeding all-corn 
silage after the cows ate all the 
hay in a dry summer. “All I had 
left was corn silage,” he says, “so 
I started feeding that. The cows 
did well on it, there were no ill 
effects, and I decided that a corn 
silage ration would eliminate the 
labor of baling hay. We don’t 
even feed hay to our calves. . 
they either live on corn silage or 
go hungry.” 

Economically speaking, Dan 
feels that corn silage gives the 
better return than selling corn on 
the open market. “I figure that 
corn put through animals is 
worth three times the market 
price of corn,” he says. “And con- 
sidering that we use the entire 
plant, it’s probably even more 
valuable. We filled one small silo 
with corn cob meal one year 
when corn was 85 cents a bushel. 
We figured we got about $2.10 
for it by putting it through the 
cows.” 

Dan has added urea to his corn 
silage twice in the past four years. 
“The first year, I tried urea in 
one small silo with good results. 
The second year, we had trouble 
with silo gas, so I felt it would be 
questionable to add more ni- 
trates. In 1967 I put it in both 
20 X 60 silos with good results. In 
1968, however, we decided to 
eliminate urea in the silage to 
reduce our labor . . . but we’re 

(Continued on page 38) 
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tillable field in the Northeast. 
Weve built a flexible tine 

















Massey-Ferguson tillage tools are designed for the tractors that pull them, 

and the soil they work. Take our MF 37. Vibrating action of the MF 37 flexible 
tine cultivator loosens and shatters soil, leaving weeds and trash on 

the surface. Flexible ““A”’ frame keeps cultivator level on uneven ground. 
Folding wing or single section construction from 7’ 3” to 23’ 9”. 


One is sure to fit your needs. See your Massey-Ferguson Dealer. Let him 
recommend the size that’s right for you. 





Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, lowa 





Corn and Cows..... 
(Continued from page 36) 


feeding it in my grain mix in the 
milking parlor.” 

Since Dan’s farm isn’t large 
enough to grow all the corn he 
needs, he buys shelled corn and 
feeds a grain mix of corn, soy- 
bean oil meal, salt, minerals, mo- 
lasses, and urea. 

“In 1967 we put about 3000 
bushels of high-moisture corn cob 
meal in one of our silos and fed 
it mixed in with silage and soy- 
bean oil meal,” says Dan. “We 
stopped feeding in the parlor, and 
fed everything along the fence 
line feeder. The cows accepted 
the new ration quite well. Milk 
production remained about the 
same, but butterfat went up. We 
went from a 3.7 dairy test to a 
4.3; the DHIA tests were even 
higher. In fact, our average test 
rose to four percent, and I think 
that’s pretty good for Holsteins. 

“We like high-moisture corn 
real well, and think that’s the 
way to go,” he adds. “But we 
need all our silos for silage space. 
It’s cheaper to buy grain than it 
is roughage, so until we can find 
a way to store high-moisture 
corn, we’re going to have to do 
without it. We thought about 
buying a Harvestore 20X30, 
buying high-moisture corn at 
harvest, and developing our own 
feed system, but the cost would 
be about $11,000, so we decided 
to wait for a while. 

Dan is also president of the 


Delaware Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association, and feels that 
the DHIA is indispensible to the 
dairy farmers. ““DHIA herds run 
approximately 4000 pounds more 
milk per cow per year than non- 
DHIA -herds,”’ he says. ~ And 
membership is cheap compared 
to the services, records, and other 
member benefits.” 

For the past two years Dan 
has been a subscriber to ELFAC, 
a computerized record service in 
the northeastern states. “ELFAC 
has been a big help to me,” he 
comments, “especially at income 
tax time. Everything is figured 
for you; all you have to do is 
copy it on the tax form. I used 
to have a terrible time with 
depreciation, investment credit, 
and other things. ELEAC solves 
these problems. The computer 
print-out shows how much I took 
in, how much I spent, and where 
I spent it. It also compares these 
records with past years, and pro- 
vides a month-to-month profile 
of my financial operations. 


Success at Last 


Dan and Betty Williams have 
come a long way since they 
turned to farming sixteen years 
ago. They have three children, 
own their own farm, and, most 
important, they’re farming. suc- 
cessfully. 

“One reason we’re successful 
is the fact that we have no hired 
labor, and we have a high vol- 
ume of production for a family 
operation,” says Dan. “We have 


very low machinery costs. We 


don’t need our plows any more 
... Wwe have a disc, a cultivator, 
a corn planter, a chopper, and 
two chuck wagons. This is about 
all the equipment we need aside 
from two older tractors to pull 
wagons, one to blow silage, and 
one to chop. Actually, our ma- 
chinery investment compared to 
our income is probably lower 
than average. 

“T feel that the reason we’re 
having a comparable amount of 
success here is the fact that we’ve 
been able to triple our milk 
income compared to our New 
Castle County farm,” adds Betty. 
‘‘And I would imagine that we’ve 
been able to cut our expenses 
almost in half. Of course, that 
means a lot more money to pay 


the bills.” 


Good Advice 


Dan and Betty also have a few 
words of advice for young people 
who want to farm: “For a young 
fellow to start farming today, 
he’s going to have to want to 
farm more than anything else. 
There’s a lot of hard work and 
heartbreak and discouragement 
in this business, and the situation 
for the farmer is getting worse 
... the farmer’s just not getting 
a fair return for his labor. It’s a 
rough road for a young man to 
start getting the capital to get 
set up the way he should. 

“We haven’t set our business 
up for our children,” they add. 
“We feel they should get an edu- 
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cation so that they have a choice 


of professions. If they still want 
to farm after trying something 
else, well and good. But they 
shouldn’t limit themselves to be-- 
ing farmers right from the start.” 

Perhaps Dan’s oldest son has 
never heard this advice. He is 
now a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware... majoring in 
agriculture! 








CORN : 
HERBICIDES 


The DuPont Company reports 
that the corn herbicide “‘Londax”’ 
will be available in commercial 
quantity in 1969. Offered for 
limited grower trials in 1968, this 
chemical leaves no carryover res- 
idue, and comes in both granular 
and wettable powder formula- 
tions. 


Among the cultural practices 
now on the upswing is the use of 
herbicide combinations. One is 
the combination of DuPont’s 
Lorox plus Geigy’s Atrazine (the 
latter now called ‘‘AAtrex’’). The 
blend is available pre-packaged 
from some formulators, or it can 
be tank-mixed by farmers. 


Such combinations can offer 
greater effectiveness than either 
chemical alone . . . plus reduced 
residue because levels of persis- 
tent chemicals applied per acre 
are reduced. 








Get Banvel 
today from 
your dealer. 


just grain... 
no weeds 


BANVEL® weed control in wheat, barley 
and oats out performs 2,4-D alone. 


2.4-D alone just doesn’t do the job best anymore. 
Nowadays, it’s the tough weeds that cause trouble 
...resistant weeds that are still left after spraying 
2,4-D. Use Banvel alone, or in tank mix combina- 
tion with 2,4-D. Apply Banvel to fall-seeded grain 
right after winter dormancy but before grain be- 
gins to joint. Or, to spring-seeded wheat in the 2 
to 5 leaf stage. (Not for fields underseeded to le- 
gumes.) You can get almost 100% control, with 
Banvel, so don’t be satisfied with less. Banvel is 
translocated within weeds, killing the leaves, stems 
and roots of stubborn dog fennels (mayweed and 
chamomile), knawel, corn cockle, smartweeds, 
lambsquarter, Canada thistle and other major 
weeds in wheat and other small grains. You’ll make 
more money with Banvel. Just one extra bushel per 
acre pays for Banvel, the rest is extra profit. 


VELSICOL 


BANVEL” 


HERBICIDE 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation - 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611 


UV. 


THE GROWING WORLD OF 


VELSICOL 


@VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORP., 1968 
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PARLOR WITH STANCHIONS 


by Bob Cudworth 


“We were looking for ways to 
cut down on labor, so we added 
a double-4 pipeline milking par- 
lor to our conventional stanchion 
barn. We feel we are getting bet- 
ter milk production in the parlor 
than we did with stanchions. Our 
herd’s average is about 12,000 
pounds per cow.” 

Paul Hahn of Callicoon Cen- 
ter, New York (Sullivan County) 
points out that with the milking 
parlor one man can do the milk- 
mefor 53-head im<tshowr, 10 
minutes. They have 67 in the 
milking string... all Holsteins 
but two. 

He and his brother Bud (EI- 
mer, Jr.) took over the family 
farm from their father Elmer, Sr. 
a year ago. Their grandfather 
had cleared the land for this 200- 


acre farm. 


Vacation 


Paul notes that he and his 
brother have arranged their op- 
eration so that one can take a 
vacation without the other being 
overburdened with chores. 

‘We planned our layout so we 
could clean up the barn quickly, 
too. By use of a high-pressure 
pump (300 lbs. pressure) we are 
able to hose down and clean the 
milking parlor in 10 minutes. 
The manure is cleaned from the 
holding area and stanchion area 
in 30 minutes by use of a blade 
on the front of a garden tractor 
that scrapes manure into a barn 
cleaner.” 


Pasture 


Summer roughage feeding is 
largely pasture ... supplemented 
with hay or silage in a bunk 
feeder when pasture grass quality 
is down. Cows go on through the 
barn without being stanchioned 
during warm weather, after mov- 
ing from the holding area through 
the milking parlor. 

In the winter, cows stay in the 
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Paul Hahn finds that hosing down 
e milking parlor is easy with the 
“>ooster’’ pump, in foreground, which 
provides 300 pounds of pressure. 
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barn for stanchion feeding. The 
holding area and milking parlor 
were added onto the stanchion 
barn so the layout provides a 
circular traffic pattern for cows 
going in and out of the milking 
parlor. 

Most of the meadows provide 
two cuttings and they are a mix- 
ture of clover, alfalfa, timothy, 
trefoil, and bromegrass. 


The Hahns buy their pur- 
Chased feeds. » avd perecnt 
protein ration... by the carload 
and store it in a 30-ton bin over 
the milking parlor. They feed 
grain at a ratio of | pound of 
grain to 3 pounds of milk, with 
high producers getting an extra 
ration of corn cob meal or hom- 
iny in the barn during the winter. 

Paul reports that most of their 
cows are dry in the summer. Dry 
cattle are brought in before fresh- 
ening and run through the milk- 
ing parlor with the rest of the 
herd. 

The Hahns raise all of their 
own herd replacements and cows 
are bred artificially. A sterility 


/ 


check is made every 4 to 6 weeks. 


Paul comments, “We're quite 
pleased with the atmosphere in 
our milking parlor, although we 
will have to put an exhaust fan 
in the holding area. It gets too 
warm when all the cows are in 
there... 

The wooden milking parlor 
has 4 inches of insulation in the 
side walls where the construction 
is of 24-inch, and 3 inches in 
the ceiling where 3X 10-inch 
timbers were used. It is heated 
electrically. 

“Our setup has certainly cut 
down on our chore time, and we 
are considering the use of an 
electric feeding cart in the stan- 
chion barn during winter,” says 


Paul: 





this year. 


Some of your best friends are going to have anew name 


have all of those for you too. 


And you'll probably see the “Big A” around for a 


Like the dealer you've depended on for Armour 
fertilizers and pesticides...and the agronomists and 
crop protection specialists who have “walked the row” 
with you helping to spot and solve crop problems. Some- 
times before they even begin. 

And products like mixed fertilizers, straight materials 
and a full line of pesticides. 

They'll all be back this year to continue to help you 
get the most from your growing lands. 

All we’re changing is the name. 

And in some cases the name’s the same. Brands 
like VERTAGREEN, BIG CROP, POWR-PRILS. The man 
with the new name, USS AGRI-CHEMICALS, INC., will 


while yet. It’s been put on a lot of things over the years. 

But we’d just like you to know that everytime you 
see USS AGRI-CHEMICALS, INC., it’s a new name for a 
lot of old friends. . . the people with “a world of ways to 
help you grow’ 

















HANDY HELPS 





Brace — An iron pipe fastened 
to the top of the fence posts 
on short stretches (such as for 


a house lot) makes 


a good 
_ 3 


+ 2 








Softer — Old auto tires with 
the bead cut off and the sides 
cut nearly to the tread every 
foot or so make good bumpers 
for livestock protection when 
used to cover the sharp edges 
of hay feeders. This is especial- 
ly important when horses use 
such equipment. 


Solid Posts — For short spans 
of fencing, two pipes set in con- 
crete with iron rod rails beat 
setting corner posts and using 
bracing and wire or planks. 
Note man pass between barn 
and nearest post. 


Hanger — Pieces of iron 
pipe set in pairs on a built-up 
block of dimension lumber 
make a good barn wall hanger 
for shovels, pitchforks, and 
other long-handled tools. This 
one has three pairs of 1-inch 
pipe set in holes bored in built- 
up 2X4’s, 2 inches apart and 
15 inches between sets. The 
hanger is bolted through the 
wall and studding. 


Hose Holder — The free end 
of the hydraulic hose is at- 
tached to this holder hooked 
over the front-end gate-rod of 
the grain wagon. It is just a 
thimble of iron pipe welded 
to a strap iron hook. A hole is 
drilled in the side of the thim- 
ble to take a cotter key which 
slides into and locks the coup- 
ler at a groove. 


brace and does away with 
large, heavily-braced corner 
posts. Scrap pipe, painted 
aluminum, was used here. 











Rugged — This heavy-duty 
latch is on a feedlot gate. The 
bolt is a heavy iron rod with a 
U-shaped handle welded to it. 
It slides in guides made by 
welding pipe sections to plates 
which are bolted to the gate. 





Stand — A brake drum fitted 
with a welded telescoping pipe 
stand is handy for farm shop 
welding, or as an extra hand 
when sawing long boards. The 
rack on the post is bent from 
lightweight channel iron. A 
hand screw locks the post in 
position. 


By protecting the hole in th 
gate post into which the bolt 
fits by a steel plate fastened 
with lag screws, the wood can- 
not be broken away or the hole 


enlarged. 


* OK * 


Healthy Pens — Individual 
calf pens are built to clear the 
sloping concrete floor which 
drains into a gutter. The pens 
are floored with expanded 
metal welded to angle iron 
sides, making each a remov- 
able panel. A small amount 
of straw is used for bedding. 


Good Anchor — A solid an- 
chor for poles of a shed or barn 
where cattle will run is a 
sloping concrete block footing 
into which has been set a U- 
shaped clevis with matching 
bolt holes. By making the 
clevis) froma “piece of 72° X 
2 OE stlat iron at will not 
break out the thin covering of 
concrete on the outside. 


Bracket — A bracket of strap 
iron with the ends rounded 
and smooth bent C-shaped 
with the ends slightly out of 
line makes a good holder for 
the grain wagon hydraulic 
hose. The hose stays in the 
bracket from its own tension, 
but is quickly released by 
squeezing. 
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New International 420 baler 









More capacity than ever! 
New International 420 


Up to 15 tons per hour—all the extra capacity you'll ever need 


Maybe this capacity figure sounds 
unusual—but the new 420 is an un- 
usual baler. We know it will bale up 
to 15 tons per hour—because we’ve 
proved it in test after test, in every 
type of crop. 

This huge capacity starts up front 
with the wide 55-inch pickup. Simple, 
fool-proof Shuttle-Glide feed has six 
packer fingers that sweep the feed table 





clean 75 times a minute. The whole 
husky power train and the exclusive 
3-phase knotter were built for high- 
speed, big-job baling. 

No—you won’t need this huge ca- 
pacity all the time. But what a differ- 
ence in time saved when you do need 
it—in extra-heavy, bunched-up spots, 
in double-swath windrows and other 
conditions that could cause others to 


® 


First to serve the farmer 


slow down. 

And all this extra strength and ca- 
pacity mean your new International 
baler will last longer with less down- 
time and fewer costly repairs. 

Sound like the kind of baler you 
need on your place? Check and com- 
pare all the specs and facts at your 
International dealer. And check the 
flexible THCC payment plans. 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 
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SOMATO-STAPH whole herd vaccination is the new breakthrough in 
Staph. aureus mastitis prevention. Already adopted by thousands of 
dairymen, the program is as simple and easy as this: 1. Inject 5cc 
intra-muscularly. 2. Repeat in 14 days. 3. Give a booster shot at 5-6 
months. 4. Vaccinate all first calf replacement heifers at 6 months. 
5. Cows may be vaccinated any time including lactation period WITH- 
OUT WITHHOLDING MILK! Try it at Anchor’s risk. If not satisfied, your 
Anchor dealer will refund your full purchase price. 





ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE to cure—messy udder infusions for days, even 
weeks. A loss of $19.63* per cow in lost milk. And then, maybe you 
have to ship the cow and take a $200 loss. Why take a chance this 
year? Get with Anchor’s whole-herd SOMATO-STAPH prevention program 
and protect your profits. See your nearby Anchor dealer. 


e SOMATO-STAPH also available in Insta-Lode cartridges to fit our Top Hand 
Gun. * National average. 
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CARBURETOR ADJUSTMENT 


by Wes Thomas 


GOOD fuel economy depends 
on several things... basic design 
of the engine, its condition, its 
tuning, and your skill as an op- 
erator. Some of the older, low- 
compression engines can’t deliver 
as much power per gallon of fuel 
as the new, higher-compression 
versions. However, correct adjust- 
ment is necessary for any engine 
if you are to receive the best per- 
formance possible from it. 

Economy depends upon over- 
all condition. Compression de- 
pends upon condition of cylinder 
walls, piston rings, and valves. 
With these factors at their best, 
the next step is peak tuning... 
ignition, timing, and carburetion. 
Carburetion involves the air 
cleaner and adjustment of the 
carburetor. If the air cleaner is 
kept clean, the greatest oppor- 
tunity for cutting fuel costs is in 
the intelligent adjustment of the 
carburetor. 

Expensive laboratory-type in- 
struments or gauges are not re- 
quired for adjusting the carbure- 
tor. With a little care, you can 
do a satisfactory job “farm style.” 

Idle Adjustments—First, warm 
up the tractor to normal operat- 
ing temperature, then move the 
throttle lever to the position of 
lowest speed. Check to see that 
the linkage from the governor to 


the carburetor is free, so that the 
throttle-stop screw is against the 
stop. Next, turn the screw in or 
out to give the recommended low 
idle speed ... usually 350 to 450 
rpm. 

Without changing the throttle 
setting, adjust the idle-mixture 
screw to produce maximum idle 
speed. If you have a manifold- 
vacuum gauge, adjust the idle- 
mixture screw to produce the 
highest reading on the gauge. 

If the idle speed is now greater 
than recommended, readjust the 
top screw to give the right speed. 
If necessary, repeat the two ad- 
justments to finally arrive at the 
best settings. 

To make a final check on the 
idle adjustments, speed up the 
engine, and then reduce speed to 
slow idle. The engine should idle 
smoothly, slow enough to avoid 
waste of fuel, but fast enough to 
keep the engine going. On mag- 
neto-equipped engines, keep 
slow-idle speed great enough to 
avoid tripping the impulse 
mechanism. 

Load Adjustment—Although 
this adjustment is best made with 
the engine under load, it can be 
done with the engine operating 
at rated speed without load. 

Turn the main-adjustment 
needle inward until the engine 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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to roam and spend the whole day right 
at home. No sum of cash would make 
me go when my wife’s got her hands 
in dough; for one thing, her fine artist- 
ry is something wonderful to see. Then, 
too, I’ve known no _ greater joy 
throughout my life as man or boy 
than sniffing odors that drift by from 
ovens full of apple pie, I’ll bet that 
heaven smells the way ourkitchen does 
on baking day. 

Besides, it’s fun to use my wits and 
give Mirandy seven fits by watching 
close so I can see where she hides new- 


baked pies from me. For years it’s 
been a kind of game at which I have 
earned quite a name; but she keeps 
right on trying hard to catch the expert 
off his guard by telling me today’s 
pies are for neighbors or a church 
E222, 01- bazaar, or else she sends me on the 
meee run so I’m not there when they are 

One time when I don’t go away is done. It makes no diffrence, cause I 
on Mirandy’s baking day. Whene’er know each hiding place where pies 
she lays out a pie tin and flours up might go, and so by supper, as she 
her rolling pin, I cancel all my plans feared, a piece or two has disappeared. 
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SEE YOUR STANDARD DEALER OR 
WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS AND ITEMS 
SILO. UNLOADERS BUNK FEEDERS 

UCKS LEVER & ARCH STALLS 
FREE STALLS STANDARD STANCHION STALLS 
WATER BOWLS V STALLS 
PENS: COW-CALF-BULL EQUIPMENT GATES 
MILKING PARLORS PE dh ghey COMFORT STALLS 
HEATED WATERER aia Eee LOE: BEEF and HORSE 
BARN CLEANER J ated BARN EQUIPMENT 





STANDARD’S complete line of Dairy, Beef and 
Horse Barn equipment is designed with you in 


rN Bay mind . . . to lighten your workload . . . to 


develop greater efficiency and production. . . 
SILO UNLOADER and to assure increased profits. 


COMFORT.STALL 








_ begins to lose power. Then turn it 


out slowly until the engine picks 
up speed and runs smoothly. Set 
the screw so that if it is turned 
inward engine speed drops, but if 
it is turned outward speed does 
not increase. 

If the adjustment was made 
with no load on the engine, it 
may stall when a heavy drawbar 
load is applied. If so, open the 
adjusting needle just enough to 
provide full power when load is 
applied. 

Since most tractor carburetors 
have no accelerating pump as 
used on automotive equipment, 
the tractor engine does not have 





ELECTRIC 
GARDEN TRACTOR 


Living better electrically will 
be extended to the user of the 
lawn and garden tractor when a 
battery-powered machine, which 
will run from one to two hours 
without recharging, is introduced 
early in 1969. 

This was announced by John 
D. Turrel, executive manager of 
the Farm Electrification Council, 
with headquarters in Oakbrook, 
Illinois, before the last winter 
Meeting of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. 

The driving force behind the 
working model to be unveiled in 
1969 was the Farm Electrification 
Council, along with the manu- 
facturer, Aircraft Dynamics of 
Lima, Ohio, and the Lead In- 
dustries Association. 

The new machine will be a 
four-wheeled riding-type tractor, 
roughly equal in capability to a 
12-horsepower engine type, and 
equipped for mowing and snow- 
blowing. The six 6-volt batteries 
are a newly-developed lead-acid 
type with a higher energy density 
than those now on the market. 
It has a solid state control which 
does not use as much energy as 
the resistor-type speed control. 


THE SUPERFLY! 


Superflies that cannot be killed 
by ordinary insect poison spray- 
ing have been developed in 
Michigan State University’s lab- 
oratories. The flies are so resis- 
tant to dieldrin and DDT that 
these poisons can be sprayed di- 


rectly on the flies without killing | 


them. In fact, one drop of pure 
DDT placed directly on a super- 
fly will not kill it. 

Such a dosage is like giving 
14 pounds of deadly poison to a 
200-pound man! ; 

In the laboratory, it takes 
about 25 generations of raising 
flies in insecticide environments 
to get superflies. At resorts, or 
other communities where flies 
are a problem, frequent spraying 
will also eventually cause resis- 
tant flies to develop. 

That is the frightening part of 


attempts to control flies. Scien- | 


tists are concerned about the 
poison-resistant insects which are 
developing in back yards and 
city alleys. The relentless struggle 


in the laboratories of the land. 
American Agriculturist, March, 1969 
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to keep ahead of insects goes on § 


comparable accelerating ability. 
For improved response to the sud- 
denly-encountered loads of com- 
bines, balers, or forage harvesters, 
adjust the load-mixture screw for 
a slightly-richer mixture. How- 
ever, when this extra response is 
no longer needed, readjust to the 
original setting to obtain better 
fuel economy. 

Float Level—Fuel level in the 
carburetor bowl must be correct 
for satisfactory service. If the level 
is too high, the engine will use 
too much fuel; if the level is too 
low, the mixture will be lean and 
engine operation will be rough. 

Possible causes of improper 
fuel level include bent or worn 
parts, or a stuck or leaky float. 

It isn’t difficult to check the 


fuel level in the bowl. First, check 


your manual, or ask your dealer 
what the correct level should be. 
Then remove the drain plug from 
the bottom of the carburetor and 
install a fitting to which you can 
attach a short piece of rubber 
tubing connected to a glass tube. 
Or you can use a short length of 
transparent plastic tubing. 

Hold the free end of the tubing 
beside the carburetor bowl, and 
the gasoline in it will rise to the 
same level as in the bowl. The 
correct level may be indicated by 
a line cast on the side of the 
bowl. If not, carefully measure 
the distance from the fuel level 


If the level is not correct, you 
can have your dealer adjust the 
float, or install a new needle valve 
and seat if needed. If you are 
“mechanically inclined” you may 
wish to do this job yourself. If 
you do so, be sure to disassemble 
the carburetor carefully to avoid 
loss of any of the parts. Keep all 
tools and parts clean. 

Since the carburetor was ad- 
justed with the engine at normal 
operating temperature, the mix- 
ture will be too lean for full-load 
performance during engine warm- 
up. However, instead of changing 
the adjusting screw, use the choke 
to provide a temporary richer 


to the top of the bowl, which is 
the machined surface on which 
the cover gasket is located. 


mixture. Then as engine tempera- 
ture increases, gradually reduce 
the amount of choke. 


10 acres, 4 hrs, 10 min. 


only 162 gallons 


Dick Schmidt shows how far Hydraul-Shift can put you ahead with a1650 


Bremen, Indiana, May 7. It’s Time Maker test day on 
the Richard Schmidt farm in St. Joseph County, Indi- 
ana. The tractor is a 1650 diesel with Hydraul-Shift— 
certified at 66 PTO horsepower. Behind it, four 16-inch 
plow bottoms. Dick Schmidt is on the starting line. 


At 9:14 he gets the flag. 


What gear? Dick is rolling in third gear, plowing 7 to 
8 inches deep. With Hydraul-Shift, he changes speed 
without a pause to meet changing soil conditions 
across the field. Where the soil is sandy, he’s in over- 
drive—5.2 mph. Normal plowing, in direct—4.3 mph. 
Through the gumbo spots, it’s underdrive—20% more 


pull than direct at 3.6 mph. 


4 











Fast reset. Dick hits a rock and trips No. 2 bottom. He backs 
up to reset the Cushion-Action trip, lifts to clear the rock, 
and is rolling full speed as the plow goes back into the 
ground. All within 4 or 5 seconds. He'll lose less than a 
minute from 10 or 12 tripped bottoms. 


What made the difference? What did it take to shave 50 minutes from 
5 hours usual plowing time? The answer is Hydraul-Shift. And the way it 
harnesses full power to chang- 


1:24 p.m. The Finish. 10 acres plowed. 
Dick Schmidt has completed the meas- 
ured acreage without leaving the trac- 
tor seat. Time, 4 hrs., 10 min. That 
compares with an expected 5 hrs. 
plowing time. And he used only 1.62 
gal. of fuel per acre. 





TOTAL FUR. 16.25 


LOGATION S599" Hag 
| BREMAL a 


DATE 


5-7-68 





ing conditions with no time out 
for shifting. “Il just kept those 
green horses working,” Dick 
explains. 

See what the 1650 with Hy- 
draul-Shift can do on your 
farm. See your Oliver dealer. 
Oliver Corporation, Chicago, 
Ilinois 60606. Subsidiary of 
White Motor Corporation. 


HYDRAUL ISS -38 
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© 4hrs. 10 min. 
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OLIVER 
THE TIME MAKER 


PLANT GROWING MIX 


PROFESSOR Ray Sheldrake 
of Gornell points out that the soil 
used for seeds has a lot to do with 
the germination results. ‘The Cor- 
nell Mix, listed below, seems to 
do an outstanding job for many 
growers. The recipe is shown on 
this page. 

Growers are sometimes con- 
fused about the size and numbers 
attached to horticultural vermi- 
cute. In plant growing, the most 
commonly-used (sold under the 
trade name of Terra-Lite) is size 
No. 2. For most seed sowing, Pro- 
fessor Sheldrake’s choice would 


be size No.3... : but: there has 
been little difference in results 
from Nos. 2, 3 or 4. 

The peat moss used in the Mix 
should be good quality imported 
sphagnum peat moss. If lumpy, 


it can be shredded, or malt 
quantities rubbed through a half- 
inch hardware screen. 


Mixing 

The material should be mixed 
on a clean floor or table, and care 
taken that the tools used to mix 
it are thoroughly clean. A good 
way to disinfect the floor and the 
tools is to wash them with a solu- 


RECIPE FOR CORNELL PLANT MIX 


Ingredients 


Sphagnum peat moss 
Horticultural vermiculite, #2, 3 or 4 
Ground Limestone 


Superphosphate, (20%) (powdered or granular) 


Calcium or Potassium Nitrate 
Chelated iron 


For 1 cu. yard For 2 bushels 


11 bushels 1 bushel 
11 bushels 1 bushel 

5 pounds 10 level tbsps. 

2 pounds 5 level thsps. 

1 pound 2 level tbsps. 

2 tbsps. _1 level teaspoon 








The small economy size! 








A drop of Banvel controls broadleaf weeds. 
Cost? A drop in the bucket. 


Just small amounts of Banvel per acre do the job with- 
out making corn brittle. It’s a liquid and can be 
sprayed postemergence up to the time corn is 36 
inches high or ten days before tassel emergence, 
whichever comes first. Banvel penetrates broadleaf 
weeds that other herbicides miss. It translocates 
throughout the weed...tough Canada thistle, 
pigweeds, smartweeds, velvetleaf, lambsquarters, 
spurge and others are all controlled. Corn is freed of 
weeds competing for plant food and moisture; it 


© COPYRIGHT VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORP., 1969 
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grows faster, taller, heftier. Reinfestation of land—with 
its subsequent losses to future crops—is slashed. 
When you get economical Banvel you save time, 
money, labor, moisture and soil nutrients. It has not 
been known to ir- 


ritate skin. Order VELSICOL 
Banvel herbicide BARIVE i.° 
today. It really HERBICIDE 


works great! 
Velsicol Chemical Corporation ¢ Chicago, Il 60611 


VELSICOL 


tion of one part Clorox and ten 
parts water. 

Dr. Sheldrake suggests starting 
with the peat moss. If it is very 
dry, add some water (warm is 
best) with a sprinkling can. A 
wetting agent known as Aqua- 
Gro gives good results, using 2 
ounces of the agent in ten to 
twenty gallons of water per yard. 
The biggest trouble is getting the 
peat moss wet, but if some water 
is used in making the mix it will 
wet much more readily in the 
seed sowing flats. 


Dissolve Nitrate 


It’s also a good idea to dissolve 
the calcium or potassium nitrate 
in some of the water being used, 
and sprinkle it over the peat to 
insure better distribution. If you 
have difficulty in obtaining cal- 
cium or potassium nitrate, good 
results have been obtained by 
substituting ammonium nitrate. 

With the peat moss spread out 
and wetted, it is then best to 
spread the vermiculite over the 
pile, sprinkle the limestone and 
superphosphate uniformly over, 
and commence mixing. Ideal, of 
course, for larger amounts, is to 
mix in a large rotary drum mixer 
if one is available. 

There are two other “instant 
mixes” that can be used if you’d 
rather skip the bother of the mix- 
ing. These are Jiffy-Mix or Redi 
Earth. Both of them are formu- 


| lated according to the Cornell 


Mix specifications. 





HOME GARDEN FILM 


“Beauty and Comfort Out- 
doors” is the title of a sound color 
film on how to eliminate unde- 
sirable insects, weeds, and plant 
disease with sprayers, foggers and 
dusters. It has just been released 
by the National Sprayer and 
Duster Association. 

The film contains demonstra- 
tions and information on types 
and use of equipment for lawn, 
vegetable and flower gardens, 
shrubs and-small trees. It also 
demonstrates .insect control 
methods designed to make out- 
door living a real pleasure. 

Copies of the film may be or- 
dered, at no charge, through 
Modern Talking Pictures, 1212 
Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 10036. 


SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 


Eleven small power sprayers 
and thirteen models of hand 
sprayers and dusters are illus- 
trated and described in a new 
8-page, colorful catalog available 
without charge from John Bean 
Division. Write for Brochure S- 
04, Dept. AA, John Bean Divi- 
sion, 516 Dearborn St., Tipton, 
Indiana 46072. 
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FORESTRY 





Association — Empire State for- 
est owners find much of interest 
in the programs of the New York 
Forest Owners Association. It 
provides a monthly publication 
(“Forest Owner’’) to all members 

. as well as carrying ona 
number of other activities to help 
woodland owners find greater 
profit and more enjoyment from 
such ownership. Regular mem- 
bership is $3 annually, family 
membership (husband and wife) 
is $5. 

Contact Floyd E. Carlson, Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, New 
York 13210 for more information. 


Forestry Publications—‘‘The 
Timber Owner and his Federal 
Income Tax”? is the title of Agri- 
culture Handbook 274. This 51- 
page publication supersedes Ag- 
riculture Handbook No. 52. 
Maine residents can get copies 
at no cost (while they last) from 
the Extension Service. It is also 
available from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402 for 35 cents. 

The 9-page mimeo pamphlet, 
‘‘Income Tax Reporting for 
Christmas Tree Growers’’ will be 
of interest to Christmas tree grow- 
ers. Maine growers may send re- 
quests to Extension Forester, 105 
Forest Resources Building, 
Orono, Maine. 


Woodsy — The 12 northeastern 
states are the “Main Street of 
the Nation,’ housing 50 million 
people... about 28 percent of 
the American population. The 
Northeast... all 200,000 square 
miles of it...makes up 6 per- 
cent of the total area of the 
United States. 

Yet the Northeast, the most 
heavily-settled region of the 
country is surprisingly sprinkled 
with 75 million acres of forested 
land! Stretching from the New 
England Uplands in Maine, 
through the sprawling Boston- to- 
Washington, D.C. Megapolis, on 
to the Allegheny Mountains in 
West Virginia, 59 percent of its 
total land area is covered by 
trees! 

The Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station of the U.S. 
Forest Service recently published 
‘A Forest Atlas of the Northeast,”’ 
full of useful information about 
this region. Compiled by Forester- 
Hydrologist Howard W. Lull, the 
atlas relates the story of the 
Northeast and her forest environs 





“I'd love to go but feel | should stay hohe and help Dad 
with my home work."’ 
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in text, tables, and maps. 


This practical reference work 
is available without charge from: 
Information Services, Northeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, 
6816 Market St., Upper Darby, 
Pa. 19082. 


No fall tapping—Some maple sap 
producers have wondered wheth- 
er they could increase their total 
sap yields by tapping their trees 
in the fall as well as in the spring. 
Temperature fluctuations like 
those of the normal spring tap- 
ping season occur to some extent 
in late fall and early winter. 
The: U.S. Forest Service re- 
search at Burlington, Vermont, 
reports that they have found that 
fall tapping has a detrimental 


It’s time to put up a new barn, silo, 
storage shed or an addition to your home. 
Who’s the man to see for financing? Your. 

local Farm Credit manager. Building’s 
in his blood. He’s been through it 
hundreds of times. He’ll give you the 

- facts on financing... and make sure 
you get the most for the money you. on 









effect on spring yields, and that 
total yields for both tappings 
just about equalled the spring 
yield. It was suggested that fall- 
tapped trees ran out of material 
sooner than those tapped in the 


spring. 


Weeding Forests—Both liquid 
and pelleted herbicides applied 
to low-grade white oak trees are 
effective in killing such unwanted 
“weed” trees in central Pennsyl- 
vania forests, Dr. Robert D. Ship- 
man of The Pennsylvania State 
University reports. 

The most effective herbicide, 
measured in terms of total defoli- 
ation at least cost, was liquid 
2,4,5-T plus 2,4-D, he reported. 
Although pelleted fenuron killed 


am 


trees equally as well as 2,4,5-T 
(87 percent), the average cost per 
tree was five times greater with 
the fenuron. Bromacil pellets and 
liquid picloram produced 67 and 
66 percent kill respectively. 

However, the supply of 2,4,5-T 
for civilian use has been extreme- 
ly limited since 1965 . . . because 
the military has been spraying 
the jungles of Vietnam with it. 
Therefore, substitutes have been 
sought . . . and research forester 
James Patric reports that a mix- 
ture of 2,4-D with TBA and 2,4- 
DP is a reasonable replacement. 

For more information, contact 
Information Services, Northeast- 
ern Forest. Experiment Station, 
6816 Market Street, Upper Dar- 
by, Pa. 19082. 


Potties 
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borrow. With a Farm Credit loan, © 
_ you'll pay interest only on your unpaid | 
balance — not the entire loan — 
and terms will be arranged to fit your 
farm income. For your best brand of 
financial help on new construction or for 
any reason, call a man you can count — 
-your local Farm Credit manager. -_ 


t Service _ 
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BUTOXONE 


THE EARLY WEED KILLER 
FOR SEEDLING ALFALFA 





KILLS THESE WEEDS IN THE SEEDLING STAGE 


(AND MANY OTHER BROADLEAFS) 
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LAMBSQUARTERS 
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MUSTARDS PIGWEED 


A GOOD ALFALFA STAND FIRST YEAR! 


Eliminate costly weed competition early with BUTO- 
XONE! Spray soon after alfalfa is up and weeds can 
be seen. 





BUTOXONE weed control helps first year stands to 
yield a good crop of hay; also allows you to produce 
cleaner, more palatable hay from established stands. 


BUTOXONE is a wise investment in bigger alfalfa 


yields and more profitable hay. Be wise . . . use 
BUTOXONE! 


Contact your supplier or RHODIA INC., CHIPMAN 
DIVISION, Box 309, Bound Brook, N.J. 08805. 29-68 


JOURNEY TO 
ANTIQUITY 


A UNIQUE TRAVEL OPPORTUNITY: 








AN EXCITING, yet leisurely, 20-day American Agriculturist tour to Bel- 
grade, the romantic Adriatic, through modern Greece touched with its 
magic background as Land of the Ancient Gods and Cradle of the Modern 
Civilization, into Asia Minor and Istanbul, then by comfortable ship touch- 
ing at ancient and noteworthy islands of the Aegean. 

Just the right time of year: September 16 - October 7, 1969. 

Just the right places: among other great experiences, you'll stand on the 
sites where were located three of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient 
Classical World. 

Just the right people: Friendly American Agriculturist neighbors under 
the experienced guidance of Travel Service Bureau. 

Just the right price, too: and you'll enjoy the worry-free, all-expense-paid 
features. 














Write for your free brochure, and make your reservation soon. 





Travel Anywhere 
With TSB 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department X-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Mass. 02192 

At no obligation rush me FREE FOLDER on American Agriculturist 
Journey to Antiquity Tour. 

Name 
Address 
City. 





















State 
Please Print 


Zip 
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THE “widow’s mite” in the 
Good Book has made the word 
“mite” symbolic for smallness .. . 
and small indeed are the pests 
labeled by that name. But to ap- 
ple growers, these pesky little 
critters can add up to big trouble 
as they swarm over trees to suck 
juice from leaves. 

You'll note I didn’t call ’em 
insects, because they really 
aren’t. With eight legs, mites 
don’t belong to the six-legged 
group technically called insects 
. . . In fact, the mites are more 
nearly related to spiders, and are 
often called “‘spider mites.” 


Two Troublers 


In the Northeast, the Euro- 
pean red mite is the most trouble- 
some in apple orchards, followed 
far behind by the two-spotted 
mite. The numbers of the red 
variety used to peak early in the 
summer, and then steal into the 
night, but now it is a season-long 
problem to apple growers. 

One of the reasons that mites 
are so troublesome is that they’ve 
never heard of ‘“‘the pill,” and 
can reproduce at a fantastic rate. 
Strangely, some kinds of mites 
don’t even have to mate to be 
prolific ...a female mated with 
a male lays eggs hatching into 
females, but if not mated she still 
lays eggs that hatch into males! 

Spider mites are called “genet- 
ically plastic” organisms by en- 
tomologists . . . meaning that 
new races are continually being 
formed. Continual selection and 
cross-breeding lead to the forma- 
tion of strains that develop grow- 
ing resistance to the toxic effect 
of a particular chemical (or 
chemicals) being used to control 
them . . . so man must constantly 
change his arsenal of weapons. 
An experimental material, UC 
34096, from Union Carbide, has 
performed very well in recent 
tests, and may prove to be the 
material of the future .. . for a 
few years. 


Resistance 


Kelthane did yeoman service 
for years as an acaracide (killer 
of mites), but in recent years its 
effectiveness has diminshed as 
mites in a growing number of 
orchards developed a stout resis- 
tance to it. Tedion has had its 
problems, too, in orchards where 
it has been used for a number of 
years ... and the mites have 





“gotten used to it” through gene- 
tic resistance. In orchards where 
growers have over the years been 
chasing mites with phosphate in- 
secticides, though, Tedion ... 
which is not a phosphate . 
sometimes does well. 

In its insecticide and fungicide 
recommendations for 1969, Cor- 
nell University entomologists 
point out that European red mite 
resistance to Tedion and Kel- 
thane has reached the point 
where one or both of these ma- 
terials are ineffective in some 
New York State orchards .. . the 
degree of ineffectiveness depend- 
ing on the extent of exposure of 
the mite population to the ma- 
terial in previous years. Since 
these materials can be effective 
in certain situations, though, 
they are included in a long list 
of »chemicals recommended for 
preventive or eradicative mite- 
control programs . . . Genite, Sys- 
tox, Morestan, Acaralate, TEPP, 
and Moracide being some of the 
others. 


Use Oil 

Basically, the recommended 
approach is to use a superior oil 
at the “one-half-inch green” to 
“tight cluster” stage . . . two gal- 
lons of oil per 100 gallons of 
water. If applied later, use only 
one gallon per 100 gallons of wa- 
ter... “vat: the “tight: cluster: to 
pink’’ stage of development. 
Mites have shown no resistance 
to oil, by the way. 

Back in 1963, a spray material 
designated as ““60-second viscosity 
superior spray oil’’ was. intro- 
duced, and it has shown even less 
tendency to damage the tree than 
has the 70-second-viscosity oil. 
Both are recommended, though, 
and both have proved effective 
for red mite control. 

For best results, it is recom- 
mended that the oil application 
be followed by an acaracide at 
the “pink” blossom stage. If this 
one-two punch doesn’t do the job, 
then further treatment with an 
acaracide is required when mite 
numbers warrant . . . usually in 
late June or in July. Two appli- 
cations 7 to 10 days apart are 
considered the most effective 
treatments. 

Fungicides . . . those chemicals 
used against apple leaf diseases 
known as Glyodin and Kara- 
thane . . . act to suppress mite 
populations during the periods 
of their use. — G.L.C. 
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FRUIT 


Display Winners—Winners of the 
last National Apple Week Asso- 
ciation Retailer Display Contest 
included Clifford Iddings, Pro- 
duce Manager of The Food Mart 
at Corning, New York ($150 as 
second prize) . 4 and an-~Ad 
Man-of-the-Year award to Miss 
Jeanne Petti, Advertising Mana- 
ger of the same supermarket. The 
idea is to reward the people in 
the food handling business who 
do the best job of in-store and 
public media promotion of 


apples. 


Loosens Fruit—A chemical com- 
pound named Ethrel, applied to 
trees one to two weeks before har- 
vest, make apples and cherries 
easier to pick or shake off. The 
product has been tested for two 
years at the New York State Col- 
lege-of Agriculture, and further 
work will be needed to establish 
the best concentration and ma- 
terial for the various fruits, but 
the prospects are hopeful. 


Machine Picked—Professor Ben 
Dominick of Cornell University 
reports that 10,000 tons of New 
York State’s processing grapes 
were harvested by machine in 
1968 (total crop 125,000 tons). 
“It’s possible that 50 percent of 
the Concord grapes in the State 
could be harvested by machine 
in 1969,” he reports. The grape 
harvester operation replaces 60 


to 95 people picking by hand. 


Handbook—A handbook, No. 
AH66, has recently been revised 
by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture on the commercial stor- 
age of vegetables, fruits, etc. The 
new addition includes supple- 
mented general material on stor- 
age temperature, humidity, and 
air circulation. Commodity res- 
piration data has been added, 
too, as well as sections on pre- 
cooling, controlled and modified 





BEE CHEMICALS 


Chemical substances produced 
by glands in the head of the 
queen bee control by odor many 
of the activities of the swarm. 
Research workers, including Pro- 
fessor Roger Morse of Cornell 
University, have found at least 
20 separate chemical materials 
produced by the queen. Micro- 
chemistry appears to be the basic 
for the communications system 
among honeybees. 


Presently, research efforts are 
trying to determine the correla- 
tion between the “queen chemi- 
cals” and the productive level of 
the colony. Worker bee morale 
seems to be conditioned by some 
of the odors in the hive . . . odors 
Produced, it is believed, by the 
queen. 
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atmosphere storage, and chemi- 
cal treatments and fumigants. 
The publication is available from 
the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 


FOR THE BIRDS 


Ideas on preventing bird dam- 
age may be found in the follow- 
ing publications, single copies of 
which may be obtained free by 
writing USDI, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, P.O. Box 
150, Albany, N.Y. 12201: 

1. Protecting Corn From Blackbirds 
(Wildlife Leaflet 476). 

2. Bird Control Devices — Sources 
of Supply (Wildlife Leaflet 409). 


3. The Rope Firecracker (Wild- 
life Leaflet 365). 

4, Vagrant Pigeon Control for the 
Homeowner. 

5. Trapping Pigeons 

6. Manufacturers of Chemical Ani- 
mal Repellents (Wildlife Leaflet 
464). 

7. New York Starling Trap 

Your local Cooperative Exten- 
sion Agent may also have copies. 


FRUIT FACTS 


Norman Childers of Rutgers 
University reports these research 
developments in fruit: 

— Maryland tests show that 
Rome Beauty can be thinned 
with Sevin at concentrations 
ranging from dilute to 33X... 


with little variation among treat- 
ments. Adding standard insecti- 
cides to Sevin in the spray tank 
did not change thinning results. 
Sevin apparently has a wide lati- 
tude as a thinner. 

— At Washington State, black 
polyethylene was applied to 
strawberries in early December 
and removed on March 1. It 
effectively protected plants dur- 
ing extended periods when tem- 
peratures were at zero degrees 
Fahrenheit, and proved superior 
to other treatments. 

— Louisiana tests in the spring 
with foam from a portable gen- 
erator prevented bloom and 
plant damage of strawberries. 
The foam lasted from 18 to 39 
hours. 


The Inside Story 
veya 
The Convincers. 


Meare ell it take to be a “Convincer’’? It takes: a lot of things, but mainly, 
has Ose on the inside that counts. And inside a David Brown Tractor 
you'll find such things as: The Selectamatic Hydraulic System . ... the world’s 


simplest to operate. Traction Control . . 


. which allows transfer of implement 


load, even on pull type implements. (Traction Control is a first by David 
Brown and second to none.) Pius with a David Brown you have low initial 
cost, low operating cost and low maintenance cost. All these things plus 
rugged power, smooth performance and excellent maneuverability have made 
David Brown Tractors “The Convincers’’. Discover for yourself why so many 
farmers from coast.to coast have become convinced. 

For further information contact the David Brown dealer nearest you or write: 


Stull Equipment Company 
Dept. AA 369 


171 Dawson Street 
Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 


By pile sce). hae 


17 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout the United States. 


NEDA 
aS 


Gash-Stuli Company 
Dept. AA 369 


742 West Front Street 
Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


Northeast Tractor Company, 
Dept. AA369 


109-B River Street 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment Distributors Association. 








ANF REDDY | 
FOR KILOWATTS. 


Electrical wire possibilities for 
the farm generally include these 
alternatives: 

1. Type NM . . . commonly 
called romex . . . is the cheapest 
type used for indoor wiring. Suit- 
able for dry buildings, but no 
good for places exposed to mois- 
ture or manure fumes. 

2. NMC, sometimes called 
“barn wire,” is covered with neo- 
prene that resists moisture and 
fumes. Does good job in.most any 
area, even if exposed to rain 
occasionally. 













3. Conduit covering for wiring 
rusts easily, so should be used 
only in dry areas where mechani- 
cal protection is needed. 

4. Armored cable (BX) is satis- 
factory as a factory-installed sup- 
ply cord for equipment, but isn’t 
recommended for general farm 
use because it’s too hard to cut 
the flexible steel covering without 
damaging the insulation. 

9. Underground Service. En- 
trance (USE) and Underground 
Feeder (UF) are both types of 
cable for direct burial under- 
ground. There’s also a wire for 
either inside or underground use, 
called Type UF-NMC. 

Common wire sizes range from 
No. 14 to 0... the smaller the 
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cold weather. 
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number, the bigger the wire. All 
too many farms are underwired 
at both house and barn, and too- 
small wires are a major reason. 

“Stray voltage” is a problem 
occasionally in many wiring sys- 
tems . small enough so you 
may not feel it, but more than 
tickling to an animal’s wet nose! 
If your cows seem to be trying to 
drink more, but enjoying it less, 
suspect they’re being needled by 
stray voltage seeking a path to 
ground. This situation develops 
because of a poor connection of 
the neutral wire somewhere 
along the line back to the trans- 
former . and a little of the 


‘‘juice”’ is having to choose an 
alternative path. 


Agricultural authorities are discovering 
alarming deficiencies of magnesium and 
sulphur in soils in many areas of the 
country. This can seriously affect the yield, 
quality, and profits of many crops. 

Many present-day high-analysis — ferti- 
lizers cannot replenish soils with the mag- 
nesium and sulphur removed from soils by 
most crops. That is why such fertilizers 
should be fortified with K-Mag. It contains ample amounts 
of magnesium(18% MgO) and sulphur (22% S)—plus potash 
(22% K,O) in a non-chloride form. - 

As the key element in chlorophyll, magnesium is vital to the 
process of photosynthesis. Also important to the profitable 
growth of plants is the role magnesium plays in helping the 
plant absorb phosphorus. Magnesium also helps plants 
withstand harmful effects of insects, spray chemicals, and 


Increasing importance is being placed on the need for 
sulphur in fertilizers. Sulphur is part of many proteins, 
vitamins, and enzymes. It helps establish strong root systems 
and encourages vigorous plant growth. ~- 

The potash in K-Mag is virtually chlorine-free—less than 
2.5% —and is completely water-soluble. 

Ask for fertilizers containing K-Mag and be sure your crops 
will bring you higher yields and increased profits this year. 
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Dates to Remember 


Mar. 7-8 - Cornell Christ- 
mas Tree School, Morrison 
Halt, Cornell-University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 8 - Hillsborough 
County (New Hampshire) 8th 
Annual Holstein Calf Sale, 
Hillsborough County Farm, 
Grasmere, N.H. 


Mar. 14-20 - New Jersey 
Flower & Garden Show, National 
Guard Armory, Morristown, N.J. 


Mar. 19-21 - 50th Annual 
Meeting Dairy and Food Indus- 
tries Supply Association, 
Mountain Shadow, Scottsdale, 
Ariz. 


Mar. 20-26 - National 
Garden Week. 


Mar. 21-22 - 22nd Nat- 
ional Conference on Rural 
Health, Philadelphia Marriott 
Motor Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Par, 


Mamsieed—22.ce -URVenRsaiy: 
of Connecticut Block & Bridle 
Club and Little International 
Livestock and Horse Show, 
Storrs, Conn. 


Mar. 25 - Livestock Day, 
Conference Center, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 


Mar. 26-28 - Eastern 
Potato Industry Exposition, 
Farm Show Building, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Mar. 25-26 - Fourth 
Annual Meeting Northeast 
Dairy Cooperative Federation, 
Inc., Randolph House, Syra- —~ 
Guseg env 


Mar. 27 - Agricultural 
Leaders Forum, Cornell Uni- 
versity, ithaca, N.Y: 


Mar. 29 - New York State 
Hereford Sale, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Mar. 30-Apr.1 - Univer- 
sity of Delaware Food Distri- 
bution Conference, Newark, 
Del. 


Mar. 31-Apr.2 - 29th 
Annual Meeting American Dairy 
Association, Pick-Congress 
Hopek, /Chicago, oa Laas 


Mar. 31-Apr.4 - 18th 
Annual Cattle Reproduction and 
Artificial Insemination Short 
Course, University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs, Conn. 


Apr. 16 - 2nd Annual New 
England/Neppco Poultry Con- 
ference, Sheraton Yankee Drum- 
mer Motor Inn, near Auburn, 
Mass. 





TRY THE AAA 


When a dispute arises, one way 
to settle it is through arbitration 

. the presentation of all the 
facts to a competent arbitrator, 
who makes a decision binding on 
both parties. Farmers are increas- — 
ingly involved in major disagree- 
ments . . . over price negotiations, 
contract interpretation, etc. 

The American Arbitration As- 
sociation handled 17,000 arbitra- 
tion cases of various kinds in 
1968. Many contracts include an 
arbitration clause, usually one 
based upon the procedural rules 
of the AAA. 

For more information, contact 
the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, 140 West 5lst Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


SONS OF TOP PERFORMANCE sire Aman- 
dale Eileenmere 492-17. Also heifers and cows. 
Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New York 14091. 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834, Phone 518-692- 
‘7104, 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


BABY CHICKS: $6.95—100 COD. Rocks, Reds, 
Crosses, Heavy assorted. Also ducklings, gos- 
lings, turkeys. Free Catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85+-100. Large 


Jumbo White Rocks $5.40. Other breeds $1.45. 


to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Custom- 
ers choiee of breeds shown in terrific big free 
catalog. Shipment from hatchery your section. 
Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 2651 
Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


ROCKS OR REDS $8.75. Pullets, $12.45. Guar- 
antee. Free Catalog. National Chicks, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19150. 

“GUARANTEED HI-QUALITY Baby Chicks 
at low prices.”” White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
other breeds, as hatched: — 100 — $10.75; pul- 
lets, 100 — $19.50. Hi-production Leghorn Pul- 
lets, 100 — $25.50, Calif. KX Grey cockerels, 
$2.25 per 100. Special heavies, our choice: 100 
— $5.75. White Pekin Ducklings, 15 — $5.35. 
Priced FOB Hatchery. Order from ad today. 
Superior Chicks, Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Harco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
Ibs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 3, Pa. 17073. 


THE IDEAL Brown Egg Bird. Anderson Buff 
Sex-Link pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 1714¢ 
each. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorn pullets 35¢ 
each. Also White Rocks, Cornish Rock Cross. 
Write for literature. Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland, New York 18045. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


PACKAGE BEES— “My northern-bred Cau- 
casians are very gentle and productive. They 
will produce your honey and pollinate your 
crops. 3-lbs. $7.50, postage $1.60. None COD. 
Conner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J. 08559. 


INJURY FORCES SALE of small apiary. 35 
Colonies plus all necessary equipment for 30 
more. Send for inventory. Ray Phillips, 83 
Hamilton Avenue, Corinth, N. Y. 12822. 


CAPONS 


STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. More profit 
producing potential with this “Regal Gem”’ of 
the poultry industry. Free information. Alan 
Rhodes, Kingsley, Pennsylvania 18826. 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 44 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-865-2221 or 365-3251. 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. : 


Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 


Join “the swing to CHAROLAIS’ for more 
profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
in the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
pee picture with excitement of a growing 

reed, 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
Box C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
Affiliated with (301) 825-0458 
American-Internat’! Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx. 


N.Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
Choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


SEAL TEATS 
“ss 

@h cl Soften UDDERS! 

You will like this modern, more ef- 

) A feetive medication for Sore Teats, 

lg Le Ry Tender Udders. More soothing, 
u iS a E A store. i 

8, or write 
9 WY ov. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 N. Y. 


more softening, more penetrating 
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to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 

CHAROLAIS: SEVERAL YOUNG Purebred 
bulls now available from top quality Sires and 
Dams. Also some excellent crosses Charolais- 
Hereford, and a few Purebred cows. Excep- 
tional values. Reasonably priced. H. L. Stokes, 
Lee’s Hill Stock Farms, Box #26, Coopers- 
town, New York 13326. Phone: 1-607-547-9266, 
or Manager, Lewis Chase, Cooperstown, New 
York. Phone 1-607-547-8667. — 


PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 


Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 
in the 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 
Outstanding sires for sale 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 
FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 








TAUREAU RUN 


Practical purebreds 
under down to earth conditions. 


We have one four year old POLLED bull, excel- 
lent bloodline for sale and fifteen bull calves to 
reserve from for Spring delivery. 


Bud Tracy, Manager 
Box 62, Route 1, Mohawk, New York 13407 


3rd COLONIAL CHAROLAIS 
SPRING SALE 
at the Baltimore Livestock Exchange, 
Friendship, Maryland 
Saturday, March 29 — 12 NOON 
138 LOTS —23 Purebred GRADED BULLS 
Buy with confidence as two professionals grade 
each bull before your eyes. These highly screen- 
ed half-French and domestic bulls are a select 
group—all ready for service. 
115 FEMALES—Each female is screened by the 
Committee. Selling many purebreds plus a select 
group of percentage females. 
For catalogs write: 
BUZZ GAREY 
Box J, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


BE OUR GUEST once a month for a year. If 
you’d like to learn more about the Net Profit 
Dairy Breed, send us your name, address and 
number of cattle you own and we'll send you 
the Ayrshire Digest for a year—Free. Write 
New England Ayrshire Club, Ine., Box 145 A, 
Brandon, Vermont 05738. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, _ sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


AIREDALE, WEIMARINER, Wirehaired Ter- 
rier, Miniature Schnauzer, AKC puppies. Tour- 
tellotte, Morris, New York 13808. 

WORKING BORDER COLLIES-Puppies from 
imported parents. Michael B. McPherson, R.D. 
2, Cape May, New Jersey 08204. 

REGISTERED BORDER COLLIE pups from 
working parents. Imported and American 
breeding. Ray B. Arnold, Ovid, N. Y. 14521. 
REGISTERED BLACK-TAN Coonhound pups. 
Also registered Walker Foxhound pups and 
broke walkers. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 
01060. ha 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS. Oscar Hen- 
drickson Farm, Richmondville, N. Y. 12149. 
ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
183801. Phone 717-421-7496. 

FOR SALE: St. Bernard puppies, 5 weeks old, 
full blooded with no papers. Males $100.00 
and females $75.00. L. L. Hammon, Marcy, 
New York 138408. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES — black, 
white-tan. Best companion, watch and stock 
dogs. Carleton French, R 2, Bangor, Maine 
04401. Phone Hermon 207-848-8761. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


DUCKLINGS — Muscovys, Rouens and Pekins. 
Pullorum-Typhoid Clean. Guaranteed live de- 
livery. For free information write Kolb’s 
Hatchery, RD 1, Spring City, Pa. 19475. 
MANY BREEDS of Goslings, Ducklings, Guin- 
eas, Chicks and Poults. Guaranteed delivery. 
Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 170380. 

WHITE EMDEN day old goslings. Breeding 
and selecting for over 20 years. Ovid G. Fry, 
410 Webster Road, Webster, New York 14580. 


GAME BIRDS 


WOULD LIKE TO HEAR from Eastern U.S. 
parties having coturnix. quail or equipment for 
sale. C. G. Schryver, LaFargeville, New York 
13656. 


West 








GOATS. 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 886, Columbia C-36 
Mo. 65201. 








GOAT SUPPLIES 


STAINLESS STEEL PAILS, milk strainers, 
filter discs, electric milking machines, etc. Cata- 
log 25¢ deposit, refunded first order. Hoegger 
Supply Co., Milford, Pa. 18337. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS-POLLED COWS-calves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 
REGISTERED, HALTER BROKEN, yearling 
Hereford bulls. Watson Beef Farm, Edwards 
Hill Road, Lisle, N. Y. 13797. Phone 607-692- 


3815. 
REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 








HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


HORSES 


1968 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE COLTS 
$175. Fillies $250. Yearlings. Two year old 
geldings. Terms. McNeil Horse Ranch, 
Skaneateles, New York, 315-685-3333. 


WANTED BROKE WORK HORSES 1600 and 
up. Moderate workers not high strung, traffic 
broke. Single horse calm to ride, drive, willing 
to stand. Fair price. Heavy double harness 
like new, basket britchings. Willis Pratt, 
Southbridge, Mass. i 


LIVESTOCK FEED 





iW % COMPLETE DAIRY PELLETS 
0 


WITH ROUGHAGE 


PER TON BULK 
F.0.B. MAUMEE, O. 
AS OF FEB. 3, 1969 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 


FEED DIV. MAUMEE, OHIO 43537 





LIVESTOCK MART 
DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 
PRICES DELIVERED: 
2 to 3 weeks old each : Se to bh oe s 
i olstein Heifers : 

noes pene = ya Guernsey Heifers 62.50 


Guernsey Heifers 42.50 Angus Bulls 
Angus Hol. Cross 50.00 Ff Heifers —........ 65.00 


Holstein Bulls .... 
4 to 5 weeks old 


10 weeks old 
Holstein Heifers.. 55.00 Holstein Heifers .. 77.50 
Holstein Bulls .... 55.00 


Guernsey Heifers 75.00 
Guernsey Heifers 50.00 


Holstein Bulls .... 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 


Call or write BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 
758-4741, 


PHEASANTS 


15,000 PHEASANT CHICKS hatching weekly. 
Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wisconsin 53545. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 15¢. Wal- 
ter Hoenes, AA, Cologne, New Jersey 082138. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


SERVICE AGE YEARLING. Grandson of 
Domestic W 14 out of a Battle Mixer dam. 
Westview Herefords, Plainfield, Conn. 203- 
564-2190. 





POULTRY 


KHAKI MALLARDS, Trio $8.00. White Hom- 
er Pigeons, $4.00. pair. Hendrickson Farm, 
Richmondville, N. Y. 12149. 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and EXOTIC 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, |White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, ete. 25 cents, American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 


PALOMINO RABBITS, Write for information 
to Round Top Rabbitry, Damariscotta, Maine 
04543. Will ship. 








SHEEP 


SUFFOLKS LEAD THE INDUSTRY. Ewes 
produce more multiple births, have abundant 
milk supply. National Suffolk Sheep Associa- 
tion, Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 
COME TO OHIO : 
March 10, 1969, Columbus, Ohio 
NATIONAL POLLED SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


Show & Sale 
Cooper Arena Show 8:00 A.M. 
Fairgrounds Sale 12:00 Noon 
25 BULLS 32 FEMALES 


Representing some of the finest from the 
Nation’s leading Polled Shorthorn herds. For 
information and catalog write: 
American Polled Shorthorn Society, Dept. AA 
8288 Hascall Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68124 
ee is co-sponsored by: THE STATE OF 
James A. Rhodes, Governor 
OHIO DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
John M. Stackhouse, Director 
DIVISION OF MARKETS 
L. K. Bear, Chief 
710 Ohio Departments Building 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
AND THE OHIO POLLED SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kav Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Aan Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 815-589-8617. 

GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. Vacci- 
nated, delivered as far as Buffalo or Boston in 
lots of 100 COD on approval; 25 Ibs. $13.; 35 
Ibs. $15. C. Stanley Short, Ine., Kenton, Del. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA service age 
and weanling boars. Richard Crye, Avon, New 
York 14414. Phone 716-926-8502. 
REGISTERED YORKSHIRE SALE: Selling 
200 head, Friday, March 7, 1 P.M. 40 bred gilts, 
20 open gilts, 30 service age boars and our usual 
offering of 110 open gilts which sell as com- 
mercials, without registry papers. Real oppor- 
tunity for both the purebred and the commer- 
cial hog producer. Featuring two great 1967 
All-American sires: Brooks End “Tuff” All- 
American fall boar and Brooks End ‘“Snow- 
flake” All-American February boar, plus the 
services of and the first boars and gilts sired 
by ‘‘Constructor’’. Our Twentieth Annual Sale. 
Each sale offers new blood from proven strains. 
Certified meat records. Test station records. 
Feed test records as low as 2.48. National 
Champion Show winners. Send for free sale 
catalog. Brooks End .and Par-Kay Farms, Reno 
H. Thomas, Sale Manager, Beavertown, Penn- 
sylvania 17818. Phone 717-658-6714. 


TROUT-GAME BIRDS 


RAISE RAINBOW Trout, Ringneck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Grouse on $500 month profit 








pleasure plan. Free information. Jumping 
Rainbow Ranch, Box 848AA, Livingston, 
Mont. 59047. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 

direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 

wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 

root ates 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
arolina. 


NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ce $3.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250ce $82.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. pe 

FREE BROCHURE WORLD’S BEST Cattle 
necktags and eartags. Low prices-sample 25¢. 
Western Tag Co., Box 744, Vista, Calif. 92083. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL GIFTS AND household items — make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color catalog, 
bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, 
Dept. CD-8, New York 10018. 


NO HORNS!y37 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 

Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er's, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Ce. 

Morris 12, N.Y. 






We Mao 


Ma Ts 
PASTE 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





April Issue .................... Closes March 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
85. years of research. We install bulk tanks 


and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. “Our Research Is Your 
Profit’’. 





AUCTION SALES 


CONSIGNMENT AUCTION March 20, 1969, 
10:30 A.M. New and used Farm and Industrial 
equipment. 40 tractors of various makes and 
models, some with equipment. Rakes, balers, 
mowers, conditioners, haybines and _ self-pro- 
pelled windrowers. Forage harvesters and for- 
age wagons, bale elevators and farm wagons. 
Light and heavy disc harrows, drags, and plows 
of various sizes, models and makes. Self-pro- 
pelled and pull-type combines, some with corn 
heads. Several antique gas engines—collectors’ 
items. Several used Dynamometers. Large con- 
signment of car, truck and tractor tires. No 
consignments accepted on sale day. Ralph 
Horst, Auctioneer. Sale conducted by Costello 
Farm Service, Clyde, N. Y. Phone 815-928-5341. 


CONSIGNMENT AUCTION SALE March 
22nd. Bring whatever you want to sell. Dealer 
selling out daily his stock of automobiles, farm 
machinery, twine, shop equipment, new parts 
and tires. Phil Gardiner, Mullica Hill, New 
Jersey. 


ANNUAL AUCTION March 8, 1969. Farm 
and Industrial Equipment. Starts 9:30 AM. 
Terms cash. Over 50 tractors all makes and 
models. 250 pieces of equipment. Sells ta 
highest bidder. Salem Farm Supply, Salem, 
New York 12865. Phone 518-854-7424. McLeni- 
than, Auctioneers. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


“LOST INDIAN LEAD MINE.” 
publication. $1.00. Dr. McKee, 
Florida 33568. 


“GOD’S WORD IS FREE.” Bible will be 
mailed without charge to anyone who will 
promise to read it. Elder Amos, 663 Sharar 
Ave., Opa-Locka, Fla. 33054. 


FREE CATALOG. Self improvement, do it your- 
self books. Roberts Company, 19710 Diehl 
Road, Aurora, Illinois 60504. 


BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM FARM ROOFING. 
Wholesale to dealers, farm builders and farm- 
ers. Competitive prices. Up to 250 miles from 
Cortland, New York. Inquire by mail for 
delivered prices. Bestway Enterprises, 
Gracie Rd., R. D. 8, Cortland, New York 
13045. Phone 607-756-7871. \ 


BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
32x47 $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 
72 $2442., 64x96 $3372. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, 62230 (Main Office), U.S. 380 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

















My 83ist 
Port Richey, 





GALVANIZED—NEW CORRUGATED roofing 
and siding sheets $1.40 each. Barbed wire $3.00 
per roll. Must sell. Call Mr. Cole 609-456-8300. 





GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-39 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GENERAL STORE, GROCERIES, meats, dry- 
goods, hardware. Oswego County, N. Y. No 
competition for miles. Operated by same fami- 
ly four generations. Death in family reason 
for sale. Price includes real estate, inventory 
and equipment. Doing good business and room 
for growth. Owner will hold mortgage with 
reasonable down payment. Fine opportunity 
for man and wife. Call 315-457-3380 or write 
Graham Real Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., 
Liverpool, N. Y, 13088. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RETAIL GROCERY AND MEAT Business. 
Broome County, New York village, real estate 
included in sale. Store room and 5 room modern 
apartment. Owner reports gross business in 
access of $100,000. Pleasant surroundings. Call 
or write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City, New 
York 797-2327. 


SELL GIFTS AND Household Items — make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color catalog, 
bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, 
Dept. CD-8, New York 10013. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-8, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


PLAIN, SIMPLE, DETAILED instructions on 
tried and proven money making Home Hobby 
Business. Details free. Penland’s, 100C Walker, 
Monroe, Georgia 30655. 


SUMMER BUSINESS, (10 unit motel) for rent 
or lease in the Adirondacks to responsible 
couple. Reference and bond required. Ideal for 
retired couple. Apartment furnished. E. Griffin, 
Long Lake, New York. 


CHAIN SAWS 





WY Factory Prices! Big Savings! 
re NU 


AND CHAIN SAW PARTS 


BRAND NEW—FIRST QUALITY 


SAW CHAIN — in 404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or 1/2” 
pitch to fit any saw with cutting length of 
12” to 14” only $11 17” to 20” only $14 
15” to 16” only $12 21” to 24” only $16 
HARDNOSE BARS to fit: 

Homelite 17” $17.00 McCulloch 18” $18.00 
Homelite 21” $19.00 McCulloch 24” $21.00 
SPROCKETS Direct-drive $4.00 Gear-drive $2.50 
For accurate fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 

pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Add 50c to total order for shipping. 
For C.0.D. send $2.00 deposit. 


For big savings on other sizes of chain and bars; 
saw parts and accessories, write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN Inc. 


P.O. Box 179-HD 
Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 
















FULLY 
GUARANTEED 






You must be 
pleased or 
money back! 


NOW 
EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!’’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 











FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


FARMS FOR LEASE ji 


COPAKE, NEW YORK, 400 acres off state 
highway, 2 hours from N. Y. C., Connecticut 
Milk Market, excellent for dairy, beef, horses, 
game and recreation. Barns, silos, house. 
Sixty cows now milking. Call 914-632-6525. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. a 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms, Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA—148 acre dairy farm 
with excellent buildings $42,000.00 Gettysburg— 
116 acres level land, A-1 buildings $46,000.00. 
Other farms. Adlers, Paul VanCleve, Agent, 
New Oxford, Pa. Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


235 ACRES, barns for 80. Bulk tank. 2 family 
house. Make fair offer? Others to 206 head. 
Bloodgood Realty, Hyndsville Rd., Rt. 10, 
Cobleskill, New York 12048. 


FOR SALE small farm. Good house and barn. 
Main road. William A. Finch, Earlville, New 
York 713332. 


FINGER LAKES AREA, dairy, cash crop 
farms, all sizes, types, also residential, lake 
properties, tell us your needs. Roy De Baere, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3328; Ed Brickle, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3182; Bill Webster, 





Salesman, Seneca Castle 315-596-6793; Joe 
Lyon, Broker, Phelps 315-548-4944. 
DAIRY 290 ACRES % rich tillage. Two 


modern houses, big barn, silos. Near manu- 
facturing town. $69,000. 44 cash. Robert Col- 
lester, 549 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
01109. 


June Issue .... 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 








FARMS FOR SALE 


SIX JEFFERSON FARMS for sale: Three— 
large, profitable, 67-106 cows, tractor operated, 
alfalfa and corn soils. Three—smaller, where 
owners have made good livings. All good barns 
and homes, excellent water, main or hard-sur- 
faced roads in progressive areas. Will sell 
equipped, stocked, or bare. Describe the farm 
you want; we have it or will find it. Thomas W. 
Holman, Broker. Contact W. Oscar Sellers, 
714 Ball Avenue, Watertown, N. Y. 18601. 
Phone 315-788-5424. 


FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! Over 
4,000 properties described, pictured—land, 
farms, homes, businesses—recreation, retire- 
ment. Selected best throughout the U.S.! 69 
years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 10017. 


FOR SALE: Operating dairy farm with 
Harvestore silo, heifer loafing barn and stanch- 
ion milking barn for 56 head, 115 acres till- 
able land, good farm house, near village, for 
reduced price of $39,000. Ruth Jackson, Ash- 
ville, N. Y. 14710. 


OSWEGO COUNTY 100 acres rolling farm 
land. Sixty tillable. Twenty acres reforested 
in forties. Barn, brook, standing timber. Ray- 
mond Scott, Hannibal, New York 13074. 


145 ACRE DAIRY CROP FARM. Semi-modern 
home, modern barn, three others, two silos, 
29 stanchions. Everything here excellent, 
water, macadam road, excellent soil, well, 
drained lake lot. Many possibilities not found 
elsewhere. C. Raymond Ward, R.D. 1, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 18148. Phone 568-8214, 


DAIRY FARM Camden-Rome area. 141 acres, 
33 stanchion barn, silo, 4 bedroom house. All 
in good repair. Same owner 27 years, Asking 
$22,000.00, about 44 down, owner holds mort- 
gage. Call 315-457-3380 or write Graham Real 
Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, N. Y. 


SALE OR RENT — 75 miles New York City 
—huge modern dairy barn, good house and 
land, with 88 acres $45,000 or with 115 acres 
(viver-edged): $55,000 or $200 month rent. 
Stephen McCormick, 40-41 68 Street, Wood- 
side, New York 11877. Phone (212)639-5715 
or (914)895-3104. 


FREE CATALOG. One of its major purposes 
is to give you an interesting selection of the 
wide variety of properties available in many 
sections of New England and New York. 
Among the several hundred descriptions you'll 
find active farms, choice rural and village 
homes; business, investment and recreational 
property, etc. A few words about your special 
needs may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 264- 
AA, Manchester, N. H. 03105. 


OLD-TIME PRICE TAG! 400-acre New York 
farm with 2 sets of buildings for only $25,000! 
Level terrain, over 200 acres tillable, spring, 
2 wells, 14-acre corn base. Good 8-room 4-bed- 
room main home, 7-room second home. 40x90-ft. 
dairy barn with gutter cleaner and 500-gal. 
bulk milk tank. Many other buildings. On 
hard-top, 144 miles town, Disabled owner has 
priced behind the times for immediate sale at 
only $25,000!. Terms, too! Free . . . 232-page 
Spring 1969 Catalog. Describes and pictures 
hundreds of farms, ranches, town and country 
homes, businesses coast to coast! Specify type 
property and location preferred. Zip code, 
please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. Area code 212; 
YUkon 6-1547. 


400A — 225 FREE STALL automated dairy, 
2 houses; 500A—120 cows M.P., 8 Harves- 
tors, 3 houses—2% ton per day, bare or com- 
plete; 450A—120 cows, 8 Harvestors, 3 con- 
erete silos, 2 houses, bare or complete; 383A 
excellent dairy and cash crop, owner finance; 
200A dairy, 200 ft. basement barn, 2 silos, 
modern 5 bedroom home, owner finance. Many 
150-300A dairy farms priced to sell, $25,000— 
up. Also cash crop and investment property. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., Auburn, 
N. Y. 13021. 


VERMONT DAIRY FARM. 400 acres tillage. 
80 ties, pipeline. Colonial house. Modern 
kitchen, 144 baths. Price $100,000. Terms. 
Ray Acres Holway, Realtor, Orwell, Vermont 
05760. 


FOR SALE POULTRY FARM—8 room home, 
barn, hen and brooder houses 3000 layers. 
Capacity 20,000. 9 acres. $60,000.00. Whitman 
Agency, Newbury, N. H. 03255. 


400 ACRES — 875 tillable — over 100 head 
Registered Holsteins. Full line of machinery. 
Two homes, new silo and milk tank. To settle 
estate. Asking $120,000.00. Many others in 
and around the Mohawk Valley. John L. 
Subik, Broker, RD#1, Johnstown, N.Y. 12095. 


TWO ADJOINING FARMS with 400 acres 
land. Stanchioning room for 85 head. Plenty 
water. Modern homes. Well located in Mohawk 
Valley. Will sell bare or stocked and equipped. 
Myra K. Van Alstyne, Broker, Fonda, New 
York 12068. 


OPERATING DAIRY FARM, 68 stalls, silo, 
gutter cleaner, milking equipment, 





buildings 
in good condition, stone free land, 4 bedroom 
house, one mile from town on state highway, 
$40,000. Cattle and machinery available. P.O. 
Box 82, Amherst, N. H. 03081. Phone 603/ 
673-2384. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
FARM of about 150 acres with about 2000 ft. 
of lake frontage. Attractive and very good 12- 
room farm home with 2 baths and new base- 
board heating system. About 130 acres of 
excellent, rolling, tillable land; 20 acres 
woods; 74-tie barn; 3 large silos; new 40/x108/ 
clear-span shed. $110,000. Also other very good 
farms. Tom Whittaker, Realtor & Farm Con- 
sultant, Brandon, Vt. (802). 247-6683 & 247- 
6682. 


80 ACRES TIMBER LOT with stream. 8 miles 
from Broome County Airport. Good prospect 
for hunting lodge or recreation area, Russell 
Watson, Lisle, N. Y. 13797. 








369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


875 ACRES in family since 1783. 100 flat 
acres on highway and railroad. New 82 cow 
barn. 8 modern homes. $165,000 bare. $220,000 
stocked, equipped; 140 acres. Colonial 10 room 
modernized home. 26 stanchion barn, silos, 
mow elevator. Heifer barn, machine shed. 44 
Holsteins, tractors, crawler, farm equipment 
$35,000. Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, N. Y, 
518/875-6855. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City, 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED TO RENT with option to buy, April 
1, farm for 60 head large Holsteins. Charles 
Smith, Campbell Hall, New York. 


FARM WANTED to lease or lease with option 
in Connecticut or Eastern New York. Suitable 
for crops and beef sideline. Phone (418) 667- 
5547, 


FARMS WANTED to buy operating or aban- 
doned. Waste land. Mountain land. New Eng- 
land States and Upstate New York. Top prices 
paid by waiting buyers. Write with details 
and prices to: John Holmes Andrus, 104. East 
40th Street, New York, New York 10017, 
212/867-3820. 


WISH TO BUY FARM, with or without build- 
ings. 50 to 150 acres in New England States 
or New York. Earl Lanfear, Gen.’ Del., Rut- 
land, Vt. 05701. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


WILDFLOWERS—Free Spring Catalog. Savage 
Gardens; Box 168, McMinnville, Tenn. 37110. 


FREE CATALOG of prize winning dahlias. 
Many imports. Special money-saving assort- 
ments. Legg Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS $1.50 hundred mixed. 
Walter Green, Goshen, New York 10924. 


FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, Beaver, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, etc. Top market prices, prompt re- 
turns. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 Elm S&t., 
Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


TORN NETTING. Protect your crops. Finest 
material available for protection against bird 
damage. Write for free samples and brochure to 
Dept. AA-39, J. A. Cissel Co.,-Inc., P.O. Box 
774, Freehold, New Jersey 07728. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


HAY—ALL GRADES delivered from Central 
New York. When. writing give telephone num- 
ber or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petroleum, 
Inc., Fort Plain, New York, Box 227. 


WANTED HORSE HAY—timothy mixed. 8 
ton loads. Pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, 
New York 11725. Tel. 516-543-8478. 


RACE-TRACK HAY for sale. Tel. Poplar | 
Ridge, New York 364-8227, Carl Wilbur. 


HAY — 50 TON first cutting, mixed. Winfield 
Sheldon, Mt. Upton, N. Y. 18809. Phone 764- 
211, 

BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


HELP WANTED 


BABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
opportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Child Care Technician Program emphasizing 
total care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
Program Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-413-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 


SAW FILER and Circle Head Rig Sawyer, 





experienced with hardwoods, electric push 
button carriage, Salem Feed. Donatoni 
Brothers Inc., 199 W. Main St., Rockaway, 


New Jersey 07866. Call collect 201-627-2550. 


WANTED EXPERIENCED DAIRY farm work- 
er. Opportunity for future partnership and 
eventual transfer of ownership for right per- 
son. Presently operating with 63 stanchions. 
Dream of 125 free stalls. Box 369-SA, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


OLDER DAIRY FARMER to work with Regis- 
tered Holstein herd. No outside work. Be respon- 
sible for milk room, ete. Small modern home 
available. Good wages and privileges. Joppa 
Hill Farm, Bedford, N. H. 08102. Telephone 
Area 603-472-3242. 


WANTED MARRIED COUPLE to work on 
truck farm year round. Part-time work fo! 
wife. Furnished home available. Good salary. 
Write John DeWolf, Colliers Mills Rd., New 
Egypt, N. J. 08533 or call 609-758-2424. 


SINGLE MAN for outside work. Knowledge of 
machinery, horses and cattle. Year-round posi- 
tion with room and board. Box 369-SD, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


SINGLE MAN for care of flower and vegetable 
gardens, lawns, ete. Year-round position with 
room and board. Box 869-SE, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 

WANTED—MAN SMALL DAIRY. R. Bardeen, 
RD2, Hornell, New York. 607-324-1869. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS MECHANIC, top 
pay and benefits. Inquire Island Motors, Wash- 
ington Street, Nantucket Island, Mass. 02554. 
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HELP WANTED 


APPRENTICE INSTRUCTORS Guide Dog 
Training Center for the Blind seeks young men 
interested in a career working with dogs. 3 year 
training program. Car necessary. Excellent 
starting salary and benefits. Write Guiding Eyes 
for The Blind, Granite Springs Road, Yorktown 
Heights, N. Y. 10598 giving educational and 
work background. 


HOUSEKEEPER AND COMPANION for 
father and eight year old child, New Jersey. 
Box 369-SF, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANTED MAN TO WORK in large 
modern kennel located in Morris County, New 
Jersey. Must live in. Excellent company bene- 
fits including hospital insurance, life insur- 
ance, pension plan. Private rooms and meals 
provided. 6 day week. For application write 
to Mr. David Daley, c/o The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
Washington Valley Road, Morristown, New 
Jersey 07960. 


HELP WANTED. Men for outside farm work. 
No milking. Knowledge of farm equipment 
necessary. Apply Louden Hill Farm, Ince., 
Dimock, Penna. 18816. Phone 717-278-1149. 


HELP WANTED. Manager for outside farm 
work on large farm. Must be experienced and 
have references. Good pay and benefits. Apply 
Louden Hill Farm, Inc., Dimock, Penna. 
18816. Phone 717-278-1149. 


GARDENER WANTED for large private 
estate to be in charge of cut flower, vegetable 
and fruit gardens, with labor assistance, under 
supervision of estate superintendent and the 
foreman. Starting salary $400.00 per month 
plus three ~bedroom house and utilities, Ex- 
cellent schools. Write James S. Jack, Super- 
intendent, Brookside, Ridge Street, Rye, New 
York, or telephone 914/967-1310. 


WIDOWER PAST MIDDLE seventies desires 
housekeeper, companion, small country home 
all conveniences. Woman who drives pre- 
ferred but not essential. Box 869-RL, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


FARM MANAGER for 125 acre Educational 
Farm. General farm duties, minimum field 
work, 5 day week. House, utilities, vacation, 
health benefits. Farm experience and refer- 
ences. Aullwood Farm, 9101 Frederick Road, 
Dayton, Ohio 45414, Area code 513-898-2881. 


WANTED: RESPONSIBLE HERDSMAN to 
work with large Holstein herd in free stalls 
and milking parlor. Some erops. Good housing, 
time off, excellent pay. Robert Osterhoudt, 
Genoa, New York 18071. Phone 815-497-1827. 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11958. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY: Young 
aggressive dairyman wanting permanent situa- 
tion with growth potential equal to capabili- 
ties. Need sufficient experience assume manage- 
ment recently established Holstein dairy. New 
modern barn and equipment. Presently oper- 
ated auxiliary large established farm business. 
Full cooperation young man with ownership 
inclinations desiring build quality operation. 
Located heart dairy region. Send resume back- 
ground, references, phone, to Box 257, Fulton- 
ville, New York 12072. 


COUPLE FOR COUNTRY ESTATE. Man — 
good handy fix it man to. keep house and 
grounds looking great. Paint, putter and re- 
pair as needed in winter. Tend lawns, gardens 
and outside in summer. General maintenance 
of buildings and equipment. No field work. 
Woman — help with housework, serve at 
occasional party, ete. Three adults in family. 
Couple must be personally neat, clean and in- 
dustrious. Specific experience not important 
but personal and character references must be 
excellent, This can be a pleasant, long term 
situation with a nice family for the right 
couple. Children are acceptable. We provide 
modern mobile home, light, heat, gas, garden 
on property. Salary $500.00 per month, paid 
vacation, Sundays plus alternate Saturdays off. 
Write fully giving experience and personal 
data to W. J. Spencer, P. O. Box 16, Malden 
Bridge, N. Y. 12115. c 


EXPERIENCED MARRIED WORKING 
MANAGER herdsman for high producing 50 
Holsteins. Modern barn (Comfort Stalls). 
Must be reliable, responsible, no drinker, good 
milker. Take full charge of entire farm. All 
hew equipment. Seasonal help furnished. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for qualified man. Nice 
home, good wages plus extras. State quali- 
fications and experience. Mrs. Maria Langen- 
tesa Hill, New York 12185. Tel. 518- 
een SNSSSENSSRSSSSESSNNSSSEN 


HONEY 


nna Mcrae aster otiged Ales Pe OETA af ger SMe ey oe 
EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 8—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


eT PEO) et en Oe “Ca anna) 
GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
honey—5 Ibs. $2.25, 10 Ibs. $4.00, cartons of 
Six 5’s $10.50. Prepaid third zone; 60 Ib, can 
$10.80, 2—$10.50, five or more $10.20 each FOB. 
Harry T, Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


HORSE TRAINING 


Cn rr ae a a ae ae oc Es 
ow TO TRAIN HORSES’—Everyone who 
ee horses or ponies should have this book; 
tee. Write Beery School, 1648, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE! World’s largest leathercraft catalog. 
pundreds of Make-it ideas. Tandy Leather Co., 
ept. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


oP ean RR UENO NE, | ae aeOye 
WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
pools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
'-RQ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
on Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
nk is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
ed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
ur cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
Side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
ail, No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of Satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ae and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
liston, Mass. 02134. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 


drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


FOUR “WILL’’ FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 48313-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL” Paradox 2, 
New York 12858. Unusual Bi-monthly. $2.00 
year. Sample 35¢. 


ANY REPAIRABLE WATCH cleaned and 
repaired $4.95. New Yorkers, plus sales tax. 
No chronographs, timers or pinlevers. Manetta, 
61 Hoffman Ave., Elmont, N. Y. 11008. 


ARTHRITIS VICTIMS, Dr. Daniels Liniment 
has been used for 90 years. Trial bottle $1.00 
prepaid. Dr. Daniels AAg., Webster, Massa- 
chusetts 01570. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


KEOGH PLANS, qualified pension plans, re- 
tirement plans, insurance analysis for free, 
confidential proposals, write Empire Planning 
Co., P. O. Box 168, Dunkirk, New York 14048. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


KEY TAGS for automobile key rings. Name, 
address. and social security number. Machine 
stamped on hard shiny nickel silver. Two for 
one dollar. George Brew, North Concord, Ver- 
mont 05858. ; 


THE EARLY AMERICAN—Bimonthly. Simple 
living, handerafts, homesteading. 50¢/year. 
Oxford, New York 138381. 


AUTO EMBLEMS 


Masonic, Shrine, Tubal, 32nd 
Degree, Elks, Moose, K of C, 
Fireman, Rotary, Kiwanis, C.- 
2-inch Y.0., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze 
‘deal , an Alloy Enameled in Fraternal 
'deal size. colors. Adhesive back, $1.95 
each or 2 for $3.50. Postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
Cae 65 Pierpont St., Waterbury, Conn. 









THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35. or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


Pi t Street 
THOMPSON'S Waterbury. conn...06708 
MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK MAPLE SYRUP $5.50 per 
gallon plus postage. Shipping weight 13#. J. 
Moser, Beaver Falls, New York. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


“USED CONVEYOR’ BELTING” 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

HARSH TRUCK HOIST Sales - Service. 
Dealerships available. Send inquiries to F. P. 
Riester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, New 
York 13021. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515. East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and _ dozer, 
IHC 850 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrae B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 8 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-39, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 

TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 

ROCK PICKERS. BESTLAND—8 Models in 
World Wide Use! Write Viel Manufacturing 
Company, Billings, Montana 59103. 

WANTED ELECTRIC FAN INCUBATOR. 
Also Jamesway or other five section battery 
brooder. John Corbine, Lowville, New York 
13367. 

GROVE ROLL BACK Truck Bodies. Write to- 
day. F. B. Riester, Distributor, Sand Beach 
Road, Auburn, New York 13021. 

DUE TO SELLING part of farm have self- 
propelled Versatile 103 Swather. 3 years old, 
excellent condition. Stanley Hilleger, Ontario, 
New York 14519. 





Rubber 


836-Q West. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“NEW HOLLAND, 714 H.P. Heat Dryer. Ernest 
Sacearo, R. F. D., Stamford, New York 12167. 


WANTED USED New Holland mechanical 
transplanter. Andrew Bobak, Richfield Springs, 
New York. Phone 315-858-1248. 


FOR SALE: Used parts by thousands; Cletrac, 
Cat., Int., Oliver A.C., shovels, pans, pumps, 
compressors, generators, steering clutches, 
transmissions, final drives, chains, rollers, 
idlers, sprockets, winches. Drags, clam buckets, 
suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. New, used 
undercarriages. Used crawlers, loaders. We sell 
cheap. Track press work. Ben Lombardo, RD 
#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. (215) 944- 
7171 - 678-1941, 

WANTED: SURPLUS EQUIPMENT, any con- 
dition. Ben Lombardo, RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. (215) 944-7171 - 678-1941. 


2 — 1000 gallon vacuum bulk tanks for storage. 
Reasonable. Barnes’ Equipment, phone 717-537- 
2501. 


WANTED TO BUY Buckeye trench digger. 
John Creighton, Burdett, New York. 


TRI-PAK TOMATO GRADER — sizer, washer 
used 2 seasons. Fruit picking equipment, lad- 
ders, etc. Farmall 350 with attachments. Roto- 
baler. Rose Eardley, East Willow Tree Road, 
Spring Valley, New York. 


PORTABLE GAS POWERED GENERATORS. 
250 to 1,500 watts. From $149. Complete parts 
stocked. Write for literature. Bristol Motors, 
North Clarendon, Vt. 05759. 


FOUR JAMESWAY 252 incubators, 100 metal 
outside platform turkey feeders. Francis G. 
Eibert, RD1, Marcellus, N. Y. 138108. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Ford, Massey Fer- 
guson and David Brown Diesels all models 
also 50 to 70 used trade in. Lowest prices, 
full year’s warranty, parts and service guar- 
anteed. New 1969 Ford 5000 diesel by order 
$3999.00, new 1969 Massey Ferguson 178 diesel 
by order $3992.00, new David Brown 1200 by 
order $3932.00. We are factory franchised 
distributor dealers on three makes of new 
4-wheel drive tractors 46 to 160 HP. Free 
delivery to 200 miles one tractor, 400 miles 
2 tractors, 600 miles 3 tractors, 800 miles 4 
tractors. See our display of new 4-wheel drives 
March 26, 27, 28 at Penn. Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Dick Brady, Box AA Route 
5, Fairview, Erie County, Pa. 16415. Phone 
814-474-5811. 


COMPLETE IRRIGATION SYSTEM, 4000’ 
pipe, 1500 gpm pump. Write Richard Barniak, 


Blue St., Glenfield, N. Y. 13343. 


SALE NEW CRATED steel silo. R. Bardeen, 
Rt. 3, Hornell, New York. 


USED FARM MACHINERY for sale: 303 
Combine 12’ grain header. C-II Allis-Chalmers 
gleaner combine 14’ header. 560 International 
diesel tractor. Corn head 6 rows 30” spacing. 
Allis-Chalmers XT 190 tractor 94 h.p. Side- 
winder tiller 180” with 6 row planting units. 
M.C. corn dryer #900 with 30’ Auger (This is 
a large dryer). 3 Meca Harrows five ft. size. 
2 EZ flow fertilizer spreaders. 1—36’ Snowco 
auger on wheels with motor. 4 row I.H. culti- 
vator for 560. 4 row Oliver cultivator. 4 sec- 
tion I.H. rotary hoe. 5 bottoms, I. H. plow. 
Brillion Culti-packer for 3 bottom plow.: 12/ 
corn stalk shreader A.C. 12’ Brillion mulcher. 
Spring tooth harrow I.H. 12’. 10/ John Deere 
roller harrow. 25 K.W. generator. 10 K.W. 
generator portable. 20 A.R. wood brooder 
stoves. Cement mixer to mix soybeans (new). 
Indian Camp Poultry Farm, RD3, Princeton, 
Nees 


500 GALLON BEAN SPEED SPRAYER 
$350.00. 35 cu. ft. compressor clippers and 
saw $300.00. Z. Kachan, Northboro, Mass. 


01532. Tel. 393-32981. 


WANT I.H.C.-C. cultivators. Chas. Yurkewecz, 
Fultonville, New York. 


2 ROW PULL BEHIND TRANSPLANTER at 
reduced price. New transplanters and parts. 
Used John Deere 40—good value. Phil Gardiner, 
Mullica Hill, New Jersey. 


TRACTOR OWNERS — PTO driven’ snow 
blower-thrower plans $2.00. Can be built for 
under $20.00. Dave Slocum, RD #1, Box 99, 


Newburgh, New York 12550. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


JOHN BEAN ROWCROP SPRAYER with 60 
GPM pump and 60 foot hydraulic boom. Fair 
Haven Farms, Albion, New York. Phone 716- 
589-5110. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS — All steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


8020 JOHN DEERE DIESEL. Full power, in 
new condition, $4500.00. Custom built corn 
sprayer, 300 gal. tank, 10 row boom hyd. 
control. Will cover 100 acres a day, $3,000.00. 
E. C. Wheeler, North Reading, Mass. Phone 
617/664-3008. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
000 users. Free literature, Sine, NY38, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


471 G.M.C. DIESEL power unit with heavy 
duty clutch. Excellent condition. Jonas Nolt, 
R. #2, Peach Bottom, Pa. 17563. Phone 717/ 
548-2263. 


WANTED: USED HARVESTORE with un- 
loader, 20x60, 20x50 or 17x40. State age, con- 
dition, whether erected or down, and price. 
M. M. Harmon, Oatka Trail, LeRoy, N.Y. 
14482. 


BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 
Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 
York 12048. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


NURSERY STOCK 


MILLIONS OF SEEDLINGS. High quality at 
reasonable prices. Colorado Blue Spruce, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir, shade and nut 
trees, etc. Free catalog listing over 50 varieties. 
Carino Nurseries, Box 538-D, Indiana, Penna. 
15701. 





NURSERY STOCK 


PEACH, PLUM TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, 
pears, apples, nut trees, strawberries, blue- 
berries, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grape- 
vines 10¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, 
roses 25¢ up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. 
Write for Free color catalog and $2.00 Free 
bonus information. Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Inc., Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn, 37311. 


ATTENTION FRUIT GROWERS. Mayo Nur- 
series offer leading commercial varieties of 
fruit trees for spring planting. Write today for 
list. RD 2, Lyons, New York 14489. , 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. For orchard or family 
use, Largest fruit tree nurseries east of the 
Mississippi. Red Delicious, Yellow Delicious, 
McIntosh and others, also dwarf pears, peaches, 
plums, cherries. Specialists in strawberries, 
raspberries, blueberries, grapes, hardy English 
Walnuts, chestnuts, pecans, ete. Choicest trees, 
roses, shrubs, ornamentals. Complete Spring 
Garden Guide and Nursery Catalog with 400 
color photos free. Send name and address today. 
Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 946 Maple St., Dansville, 
N.Y. 14437. 


STARK BRO’S. BIG NEW 1969 Catalog Free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf, standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30339, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10 for 
$10.50, medium size 10 for $7.00, add 6% 
tax. High profit crop. Free planting instruc- 
tions. Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover, Pa. 
17331. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND TRANS- 
PLANTS in leading varieties for Christmas 
and forest tree production. Free price list and 
planting guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Saga- 
more, Pa. 16250. ; 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. America’s lead- 
ing ornamental. Strong 8 to 12 inch stock with 
excellent root system. 25 for $3.95. Will be 
shipped postpaid at planting time. Penna. 
customers, add 6% sales tax. Please send 
eheck or money order to cover your order. 
Johnston’s Nursery, Creekside, Pa. 15732. 


15 WHITE BIRCH, all for only $6.95. 18/-24” 
trees. Beautiful shade trees. Bark turns creamy- 
white after 3 to 4 years. Hardy. Postpaid plant- 
ing time. No C.O.D.’s. Also free catalog with 
valuable specials and wholesale planting lists. 
Write: Musser Forests, Inc., Box 83-CC, 
Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


80 COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, all for only 
$6.75. Select, 4-year strong plants, 8/-14!. 
Boundary markers, windbreaks, individual 
specimens. Densely pyramidal. Postpaid plant- 
ing time. No. C.O.D.’s. Also free catalog with 
valuable specials and wholesale planting lists. 
Write: Musser Forests, Inc., Box 83-CC, 
Indiana, Pa. 15701. 


PLANTS 


HYBRID VEGETABLE PLANTS. Free color 
eatalog featuring fabulous heavy producing 
Hybrid Tomato, Hybrid Cabbage, Hybrid Onion, 
Hybrid Sweet Pepper, and Hybrid Eggplant 
plants. Also popular standard varieties. These 
outdoor grown plants are much hardier than 
hothouse or potted plants, and are rushed to 
you fresh pulled, ready to grow. Our absolute 
money-back guarantee on every plant. Write 
today. Piedmont Plant Co., Dept. 201, Albany, 
Georgia. 

STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, Blackberries, grapes. 70 small fruit 
varieties. State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Fronte- 
nac, Catskill, Ozark, Beauty and Geneva ever- 
bearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily— 
April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send for 
free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, pepper, cabbage, onion 
plants. Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 
SLM Lis Gas oktoos 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Tonco, 
‘“thome of the sweet onion’’, Farmersville, Texas 
75081. 


GIANT OZARK BEAUTY everbearing straw- 
berry plants $5.00 each 100; Empire, Catskill, 
Sparkle Premier $3.50 each 100. Red raspberry 
plants Latham, Taylor and Indian Summer 
$9.00 each 100. Fresh dug in Spring. Add 85¢ 
to each 100 for postage. New York State 2% 
tax. MacDowell Berry Farm, Ballston Lake, 
New York 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—from virus free 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02333. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1969 catalog on Virginia 
State inspected vegetable plants including Hy- 
brid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper and _ other 
vegetable plants. Plants shipped by Air 
Freight, bus, United Parcel Service, mail or 
we can load your trucks at the farm. Dixie 
Plant Company, P. O. Box 827, Franklin, 
Virginia 23851. Area code 703-telephone 562- 
5276, 

STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY PLANTS for 
sale. Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, N. Y. 
13076. 


GIANT CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY plants, 


12 choice varieties. Free catalogue. Common- 
fields Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 01938. 


NOTICE: CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS $2.00—100 up—1i17 varieties. Aspar- 
agus roots; red raspberry plants; red rhubarb 
roots. Free list. Facer Farm Market, Route 
96, Phelps, N. Y. 145382. 





REAL ESTATE ; 
35 ACRES-CONVENIENT TO Candor, New 
Work. Tioga County. Ideal for hunting in 
the heart of the deer area. Springs and pond. 
Land part tillable. $4500. $1500 down. Call or 
write, W. W. Werts, Johnson City, New York 
or Beatrice Hollenbeck, Honeypot Road, 
Candor, New York. 659-3964. 
INVEST IN FLORIDA. 5 acres good high dry 
land. $50 down, $20 monthly. Total price $1895. 
No interest. Owner W. H. Mott, 7101—13 Street 
N., St. Petersburg, Florida 33702. 
continued on page 55 
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by Eileen Hasse * 


IN AN ERA gone by, the farm 
family could house the pets, keep 
the boys busy, and almost furnish 
a home with, the by-products of 
the grocery box. Homemakers 
still delight in finding new uses 
for colorful containers that come 
with the groceries, but the pos- 
sibilities of new uses for old car- 
tons have sadly diminished with 
the decline of barrels, boxes, and 
crates. 

No space-age homemaker will 
ever discover anything as func- 
tional as grandmother’s barrel 
chair. Wooden barrels were not 
hard to come by, since the grocer 
of yester-year received innumer- 
able products in sturdy, clean 
barrels. ‘The old-time home car- 
penter was a genius at sawing off 
the right number of staves, seat 
high, leaving several staves to 
form the back of the chair. Bar- 
rel staves at either side were 
sawed off at arm-rest height, and 
scrap lumber salvaged from a 
wooden grocery box was nailed 
in place to make the seat. 


Then grandmother demon- 
strated her artistic ability, tack- 
ing a patchwork cover padded 
with excelsior and cotton batting 
over the barrel framework. Of 
course, the barrel chair was a far 
cry from our recliners, but it was 
coziness at almost no cost. 

My mother made me a frilly 
dressing table from three orange 
crates that came with groceries. 
Two were stood on end with the 
third crate nailed lengthwise in 
between, just 6 inches lower than 
the tops of the upright crates. 
The dressing table ‘‘shelves” were 
lined with oilcloth applied with 
wallpaper paste, and the exterior 
was draped with ruffled cretonne, 
abloom with flowers that 
matched the bedroom walls. 

Another orange crate was cut 
in half, padded and covered with 
the same raspberry colored cre- 
tonne. A cushion and flounce 
completed the stool for primping 
before the second-hand mirror. 
I must confess that the orange- 
crate dressing table was one of 
the possessions I hated to out- 
grow! 

Yeast cakes used to come in 
dandy wooden boxes that could 
be had for the asking. Some folks 
covered them for footstools, but 
ours was painted with floor 
enamel. It was our stepstool, and 
I washed my first batch of dishes 
while standing on the yeast box 
so I could reach the sink. 

Bananas once came to the gro- 
cer in a huge bunch, packed in a 
wonderful cylindrical crate that 
* Loganville, Wis. 
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became a generous wastebasket 
for someone. Apple boxes were 
carefully dissembled to be re- 
made into doll furniture and 


juvenile chairs. Wooden packing . 


cases of all sorts were a delight 
to small boys with coping saws 
who could see possibilities for 
birdhouses, whatnot shelves, and 
letter racks. Fathers hoarded 
these for housing the ducklings, 
nestling the orphan pig, and 
setting a clucking hen. 


Round wooden cheese boxes 
yielded their golden wheels to 
the grocer’s glass cheese case and 
then succumbed to the hands of 
dear old ladies to be padded, 
covered with hand-sewn scraps 
of plush and velvet, and placed 
at the feet of parlor guests. The 
small, slender cheese boxes were 
screwed to the kitchen wall and 
used for comb cases and spice 
racks. 

Grocery boxes have been de- 
moted from the substantial wood- 
en cases that survived the ride 
atop the “grist” or in the Model- 
T. First, they shrunk to flimsy 
cardboard cartons reinforced with 
rows of twine and finally, to the 
fragile grocery bag. But that isn’t 
allege 


Cloth flour sacks are now al- 
most a memory. Muslin, it seems, 
has yielded to paper or plastic on 
the grocery shelves. There are no 
10-pound sugar sacks to hem for 
men’s hankies or use for storing 
dried foods. Cloth salt sacks no 
longer save the garden seeds for 
next year because no one has 
cloth salt sacks. Neither does any- 
one save seeds. 

Modern little girls will never 
know concern about the “Pills- 
bury’s Best XXX” that refused 
to fade from the homemade un- 
dies of a generation past, in spite 
of many launderings in lye soap 
and kerosene. Ladies seeking 
material for “cross-stitched cur- 
tains” or “‘lazy-daisy dresser 
scarves” must scan the shops for 
costly yardage instead of raiding 


the family sack supply. 

Tin lard pails have been re- 
placed by pastel plastic which 
could never become an indestruc- 
tible school lunch bucket, if 
lunch buckets were not out- 
moded. Syrup and sorghum have 
taken to glass bottles and jars. 
If, perchance, you do find a gal- 
lon pail of syrup, there is no 
handle to make it safe for berry 
picking on the back forty. 


























It doesn’t end with buckets, 
boxes, and barrels either. Even 
grandma’s ball of string has dis- 
appeared. The stapler, self-sealing 
tape, and sophisticated cartons 
have done away with the last of 
the great string savers. The yards 
of unglazed brown paper that 
were so useful around home are 
no more. Today, the homemaker 


buys waxed paper on which to 
cool the cookies, plastic-coated 
paper to cover the shelves, and 
her own apron pattern, instead of 
using wrapping paper to copy her 
neighbor’s. 

Items that once found their 
way home free with the groceries 
are now purchased products. Not 
so long ago, a self-respecting 
homemaker seldom bought a loaf 
of bread. But when she did, she 
got triple value — wrappings for 
the school sandwiches, a polisher 
for her stove, and a liner for the 
jelly roll pan. 


The grocery box was once an 
occasion, an education, and an 
occupation. But cartons come 
and go! No one would trade the 
pliable plastic bag of brown sugar 
for the brown paper bag that be- 
came rock-hard unless it was 
stored in the bread box. Few of 
us would put up with a soggy 
bag of cracked eggs, now that un- 
crushable cartons are in. Most 
of us like our pickeled herring in 
sealed glass jars, rather than 
scooped from a barrel into a leaky 
cardboard “boat.” 

Strangely, there are some 
things that remain unchanged. 
The salt box still sports the ‘‘pour 
top,’ but has absolutely no place 
to return salt easily to the box. 
The cinnamon can still refuses to 
receive a measuring spoon (too 
thick) or a teaspoon (a mite too 
wide for the slot). The space-age 
cook still shakes the cinnamon 
from the can, or the salt into the 
spoon, hoping to get just the right 
amount, or else? 


Atomic scientists have not coti- 
cerned themselves with frustra- 
tions of the grocery box to the 
bifocal set. Deliberately, they de- 
sign no two boxes to open alike. 
I suspect a sneer on the faces of 
the industrialists who print “‘tear 
on dotted line” or ‘‘open here” 
and then dare you! 

Never in history has our food 
been so well protected. Things 
are inspected, double-sealed, and 
triple-coated. Supplies are pre- 
measured, pre-packaged, and pre- 
cooked. Packages are costly, but 
so pretty. 

Men, women, and children 
still take pride in the by-products 
of the grocery box. There are 
dainty cottage cheese cartons, foil 
baking containers, egg cartons to 
dissect for doll hats, and paper 
bags for make-believe masks. The 
grocery box still offers family fun 
in box-top offers, creative uses 
for plastic jugs, and the assembly 
of an airplane from the cereal 
box. The grocery box has 
changed, but the thrill is the 
same. The challenge of new uses 
for old containers will always go 
on! 
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VISITING 


with 
Home Editor Augusta Chapman 





Kitchen Cabinet Standards 


If you are planning to build a 
new home or to remodel your 
kitchen, the following informa- 
tion will be helpful to you. Kitch- 
en cabinet manufacturers have 
banded together to set up stan- 
dards of excellence for cabinet 
construction and finishes. 

Companies who submit their 
brands to the National Kitchen 
Cabinet Association for testing 
and then pass the tests are per- 
mitted to use the blue and white 
Certified Cabinet Seal issued by 
the Association. Look for the seal 
on the inside of doors and draw- 
ers. It warrants that the indivi- 
dual cabinet maker has conform- 


ed to the standards of excellence 
adopted by the NKCA. 





ais 

Many of the tests, of course, 
determine the all-important 
structural strength, capacity and 
workmanship of cabinet units. 
Other tests analyze the durabil- 
ity and appropriateness of fin- 
ishes. The tests are identical for 
each cabinet brand submitted 
and cover all types—steel, natural 
wood, or laminated finishes. Also 
included in the program is pro- 
vision for annual spot checks of 
products to maintain quality per- 
formance. 

Last fall when the National 





PATTERN 
PACKED 





More than 100 lively, flatter- 
ing, easy-sew fashions—tunics, 
pants, belted shapes, shirts and 
skirts; coat and dress costumes. 
Everything you need for work, 
sports, vacation. Children’s, mis- 
ses, teens, juniors, women’s and 
half sizes. Choose one pattern 
ee just clip coupon in cata- 
og. 

Send 50 cents in coin for our 
Spring-Summer Fashions To Sew 
Catalog to: American Agricul- 
turist, Pattern Dept., Box 42, Old 
Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y. 
10011. 
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Farm Home Editors met in St. 
Louis, James L. Dooley, Admin- 
istrator for the Standards and 
Certification Program of the Na- 
tional Kitchen Cabinet Associa- 
tion explained the program to 
us. He said the tests were de- 
veloped over a three-year period 
and are administered by quali- 
fied independent laboratories. At 
that time, 34 top cabinet manu- 
facturers had earned the right to 
attach the Certified Cabinet Seal 
to their merchandise. 


Booklets To Send For 


Let’s Bake (The Robin Hood 
‘No-Sift? Way), 1969 Edition. A 
72-page recipe booklet which in- 
cludes a section devoted to the 


carefree Cool Rise method of 
yeast baking. Send 35 cents in 
coin to Rita Martin Kitchens, 
International Milling, 1200 In- 
vestors Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 55402. 


eM OH 


You might like to send for “A 
Primer of Home Laundry Plan- 
ning,” published by the Maytag 
Company. The 16-page booklet 
discusses locations in the home, 
selection of appliances, storage 
and work space, along with tips 
on how to plan a really attrac- 
tive, workable home laundry. 

The booklet is available free 
of charge by writing to: Primer, 
Consumer Information Center, 
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BREAKFAST 
THAT'S SIMPLY 
DELICIOUS. 


PN Marelli 
new Rapidmix method. 


The Rapidmix method takes the time and the ‘flop risk”’ 
out of baking. No more dissolving the yeast, worrying 
about water temperature, or warming the bowl. 

Now you just add Fleischmann's Yeast to your other 


dry ingredients, mix and bake. 


And what have you got? A simply delicious breakfast. 


‘For a treasury of delicious breakfast recipes— including the frosted 
pineapple squares illustrated above —just send 25¢ in cash to cover 
mailing and handling to: Fleischmann’s Treasury of Yeast Baking, 


Box 6F, Mount Vernon, New York 10559. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, 
Iowa 50208. 
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YOUNG HUSBAND'S 
DISCOVERY 


The hammer missed 
The small nail head 
And hit her painted 
Nail instead. 

And then | heard 
A word or two 

| didn't know 

My darling knew! 


by Roy Z. Kemp 








SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
maccee YOU CAN'T BEAT 


Dr. Naylor's BLU- KOTE 


for COW POX": RINGWORM - TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both pus- Poe bacteria and common fun- 
gus Hifectlons Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection? 


Easy to use — ees paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 


Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
-minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and face of dairy animals 
venient to carry in saddle or is better controlled with 
car... easy to spot treated dauber.. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 $1.00 at dealers or 
oz. spray can... . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 

dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. e 
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Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 
little care. Shelter belts or windbreaks increase 
crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 
beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


Sturdy, well 25 for 
rooted, 3-yr.,8”- $6.00 
14” plants. Ideal 50 for 
for background $11.95 
or hedge. Sun of 100 for 
shade. $21.95 













CROWNVETCH — perennial ground 
cover—Flowers June til frost. Beau- 
tiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows 12”- 
18” any climate, sun or partial shade. 
Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 


















































50 at 100 rat Per 100 Per 1000 
6 RHODODENDRON SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain % sf 
25 EVERGREENS & 6 AZALEA 2iye. SBRGNgS: stinno ater ok 5". .$. 8.00... $40.00 
3-5 yr., 87-16". oy Stone Ain aes bye Seedlings nes 6-10". .$15.00. . . $75.00 
5ea.ScotchPine. Only plants 4” to 6” ALL12 | 4\5 Seediings |. 2.2.21222.2! 8-14". . 16.00... 83.00 
White Pine, Nor- 97-99 tall.Massofroots, for only | wiite FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
way Spruce, Colorado large leaves. Rho- $7.95 S-yes' Seedlings icc Shy cis. say Xxxxx. $16.00... . $80.00 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir dodendron, from 2-ye. Seedlings oo ics sr ee 15-18"... 20.00... .xxxxx 
: red flowering stock. Aza- CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
lea, hardy, mixed colors. 2-yr.. Seedlings .............. 4 . . $65.00 










15 WHITE BIRCH 















15, 18” -24” FREE CATALOG Postpaid 

ae a awe Mai Wholesale planting list and Xmas tree growers’ guide BOX 83C at planting 
. ime. 

4 years. Hardy. $6.95 MUSSER FORESTS Indiana, Pa. 15701 J noc.o.0. 
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Mail This Money Saving Coupon 
100 GLADIOLUS BULBS| 


Michigan Nursery Grown . . . only 1! 
. 


Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS for 
only a penny a bulb! These glads were grown in the fertile soil 
of Michigan. Are mixed in a stunning array of reds, yellows, 
purples, white, crimson, violet, multicolor, ete., as available. These 
bulbs are small and with normal soil, care and growing conditions will 
give you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give | 
startlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. Any bulb not flower- 
ing 5 years replaced free. Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain | 
delivered for Spring Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within | 
10 days for purchase price refund. 


[7 100 GLADS $1.00 [] 200 FOR $1.94] 500 FOR $4.50 | 
H Send C. O. D. plus postage. | 
Cash order add 35 cents and we ship postage free. 
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pinks, 


Rls ee ea eee ee State. es PADIS wee ey 
DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS—Dept. GX-1400 Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 


Na fs. 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(or trial COSTS 
YOU NOTHING) 


WHEN you slip into a 
low-cost, contour-designed 
Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 
in securely yet gently—or ae 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-G State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 


Here s The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 





If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 





comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc., 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 


Dept. 726F 


20.23. 
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FREE BROCHURE 
: and Evergreen 














Plant for windbreaks, 
boundary markers, Christ- 
mas trees. Quick growing, 
even on poor soil. Hardy 
3 year old Transplants, 
3 to 6 inches tall. 
20 for $3 ppd.* 

(“West of Miss. river or south 
of N.C., Tenn., add 50c per 


Selection ide. 
RON ARI GD ati onmaihent Ghicesd 
Write today. postpaid at planting time. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery Co. 
Dept. AA39-F Fryeburg, Maine 04037 









mp MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
SQ Ys Over 2 Million 
Fetes oil 





SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


rel 5 
= RAVELPROOF 







Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury and make friends for your 
® organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047. 


Established 1915 
54 


'! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 
Coveralls 
Shopcoats, white and colors, 36 to 46 .. 
Matching pants ee ane UR bh tages 















Pants only Shirts only ........ -50 
atching Gabardine-like 

pants and shirts ................ 2.00 

-Gabardine-like pants only ...... 1.25 

-Gabardine-like shirts only ...... AS 

Heavy twill pants (30- SO) ae er is 
‘Heavy twill shirts-——Dark 

colors—14%% to 17 ........ 1.25 

ined twill jackets (36- 42) 2.89 

nlined twill jackets (36- 46)... 2.00 


Add 85¢ for postage, No CoD. 

All’ Sizes, Colors—tTan, Grey, Blue, 
Green, used, professionally laun- 
dered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
N.Y. State add 2% me 
P. 0. BOX 385 ept. B 
GLOVERSVILLE, N.Y. 12078 


Makes Eating With 


FALSE TEETH 


Up to 35% Easier 


Clinical tests prove you can now 
eat and chew better—make dentures 
average up to 35% more effective—if 
you sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. FASTEETH holds uppers 
and lowers more firmly so they feel 
more comfortable. FASTEETH is not 
acid—doesn’t sour. No gummy, pasty 
taste. Helps check ‘‘denture odor”. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. So see vour dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 








Photo: National Broiler Council 


Chicken Breasts with Pilaf, garnished with pretty frosted grapes, will in- 
spire you to get out your best silver and china. And the best part—it's easy 


to make! 


GOURMET EATING 
with Chicken Breasts 


by Alberta Shackelton 


Breasts from the broiler-type 
bird are highly prized portions 
of chicken and are ideal for a 
variety of main dishes, from very 
simple to the elegant, also for the 
use of a wide range of tasty 
sauces. When halved, each por- 
tion or filet is known as a “su- 
preme.”’ 

Boned breasts are easier to eat 
and serve. They may be skinned 
and boned before cooking, or the 
breasts may be cooked first, even 
a day ahead. Here’s an easy way 
to do this: Pound whole or half 
breasts to flatten slightly. Ar- 
range in single layer in baking 
pan. Pour melted butter over 
chicken and sprinkle lightly with 
salt and pepper. Add i, to 1 cup 
water or chicken broth (canned 
is fine) to pan, cover pan tightly 
with foil, and bake in a quick 
moderate oven (375°) about 45 
minutes or until breasts are ten- 
der. Uncover and cool in the 
broth to keep moist. The skin can 
then be pulled from the meat and 
the meat easily taken from the 
bones in large pieces. Use broth 
for the sauce. 

If you wish to have breasts 
skinned and boned before cook- 
ing, your meat man may be will- 
ing to do this for you. Or, why 
not try your hand at boning, us- 
ing a small, sharp, thin-bladed 
knife. 


To Bone Chicken Breasts— 
place chicken, skin side down, 
on a cutting board. Split inside 
surface down the middle by mak- 
ing an incision with point of 
knife about half way back from 
neck end and moving point firm- 
ly away from the neck. With fin- 
gers pull two sides of breast gent- 
ly in opposite directions (back 
center bone will come out easily) 
and pull out the two sections of 
bone. 


Starting at the center and 
working on one side at a time, 
insert knife blade just under the 
rib bones and carefully scrape 
bones free of the flesh, pulling up 
bones as you proceed. When you 


reach the outer edge of breast, 


the bones may be easily detached. 
Then scrape away flesh from 
wishbone and the neck and re- 
move in the same way. Halve 
boned breast lengthwise if de- 
sired. Bones and skin may be 
used for stock. 


CHICKEN BREASTS WITH PILAF 


4 uncooked whole chicken breasts 
Salt and pepper 
Y2 cup butter 


% teaspoon tarragon 

Y% teaspoon thyme 

2 tablespoons flour 
14 cups chicken broth 

Halve chicken breasts and 
sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Melt butter and stir in herbs (use 
your own favorites if you wish). 
Add chicken breasts and brown 
on both sides, about 25 to 30 
minutes or until tender. Remove 
chicken breasts and keep warm. 
To prepare sauce, blend flour in 
pan drippings; stir in broth and 
cook with stirring until mixture 
thickens and comes to a boil. 

To serve, mound Pilaf in center 
of serving platter and arrange 
chicken breasts around Pilaf. 
Garnish as desired—frosted 
grapes or mandarin oranges and 
avocado slices are attractive. 
Serve with sauce. To frost grapes, 
dip small clusters of seedless 
grapes into unbeaten egg white 
and shake to remove excess. Roll 
in granulated sugar and chill in 
refrigerator. 


PILAF 


4 tablespoons butter 
¥2 cup slivered almonds 


(Continued on next page) 
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1 can (6 ounces) sliced mushrooms 
1% cups diced celery 

3 chicken bouillon cubes 
Y teaspoon salt 
1% cups uncooked rice. 

Melt butter in a large heavy 
saucepan or skillet. Add almonds 
and cook until lightly browned. 
Drain mushrooms; add enough 
water to mushroom liquid to 
make 3 cups. Add to skillet with 
celery, bouillon cubes and salt; 
bring to boil. Add rice slowly. 
Cover, reduce heat and simmer 
14 minutes. Fluff with fork and 
add mushrooms. Cover and let 
stand 10 minutes. 


EASY BREAST OF 
CHICKEN EUGENIE 


4 cooked whole chicken breasts, boned, 
split and skinned 

8 thin slices hot ham, baked, fried or 
broiled 

8 slices toast, crusts trimmed 

2 cans condensed cream of chicken or 
mushroom soup 

1 can half-and-half or % cup thin cream 
sauce, approx. 
1 cup sauteed fresh or canned mush- 
room slices 

‘2 cup toasted almond slivers. 


Place toast slices on oven-proof 
serving platter. Place a ham slice 
on each piece and top with half 
a chicken breast. Combine soups 
with just enough half-and-half 
or thin cream sauce to make a 
sauce of thin to medium consis- 
tency. Add mushrooms and heat, 
stirring occasionally. Cover each 
serving with sauce and sprinkle 
with almond slivers. Place in a 
moderate oven (350°) just long 
enough to heat through, 15 to 20 
minutes. Serves 8. 


CHICKEN BREASTS BAKED 
WITH SOUR CREAM 


3 uncooked chicken breasts, halved 
4 tablespoons butter 

1 small onion, minced 

_ 3 tablespoons flour 

1 cup water 

1 cup thick sour cream 

1 teaspoon paprika 

Salt and pepper to taste 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 

Brown chicken breasts on both 
sides slowly in hot butter. Trans- 
fer to casserole in single layer, 
bony side down. Saute the minc- 
ed onion lightly in the skillet 
drippings. Blend in flour until 
smooth and stir in water and sour 
cream. Cook with stirring until 
mixture thickens. 

Pour gravy over chicken. Cov- 
er and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) about 1 hour or until 
chicken is tender. Place chicken 
breasts on hot platter. Stir parsley 
into gravy and pour over chicken 
or serve separately to 6. 


Former AA Editor Cooks 


Chicken Divan is a dish popu- 
lar among gourmet cooks. Re- 
cently I enjoyed this at a lun- 
cheon prepared by Hugh Cos- 
line. I asked him to share his 
cooking interests with our read- 
ers, and here is his story: 

Keeping busy after you retire 

is supposed to be a problem. It 
may be for some people but not 
to me! In the summer I garden, 
while in the winter I play bridge 
and cook a little. 
Recently, in a moment of 
weakness, I agreed to cook for a 
party my good wife was putting 
on for eight including herself. Ac- 
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tually, the biggest problem I had 
was keeping her out of the 
kitchen! Then to add to my 
troubles, one of the guests want- 
ed me to tell how I did it. So 
here goes! 

I consented mostly because I 
thought some of you might enjoy 
a similar experience. But let me 
explain right at the start that this 
isn’t the “fry an egg and make a 
piece of toast” kind of cooking. 
Don’t try it unless you are willing 
to take a little time and do a lit- 
tle “fussing.” It’s recommended 
only if you want to put on a stag 
party or treat your wife toa 
home-cooked meal on Mother’s 
Day or her birthday. 

Chicken Divan was the main 
dish, and to get things started, 
you need three chicken breasts 
and two 10-ounce packages of 
frozen broccoli. You cook them 
separately, the chicken for about 
15 minutes if you are lucky 
enough to have a pressure cooker, 
which I recommend, and the 
broccoli for about 3 or 4 minutes. 

Next, you spread the broccoli 
in the bottom of a baking dish, 
abouts:7" x Ti“ x TA" (pyrex 1s 
good). Then you take all the 
bones from the chicken and put 
it on top of the broccoli. I should 
mention that this recipe makes 
6 good servings. You can stretch 
it to 8 if you are ready to take 
the chance of being called “close 
or stingy.” To be sure, I doubled 
the recipe! 

Now you have a good start. 
The next operation is to mix the 
following: two cans of condensed 
chicken soup, a cup of mayon- 
naise, a teaspoon of lemon juice, 
and a half-teaspoon of curry pow- 
der. This mixture is poured over 
the chicken and broccoli. Then 
on top you sprinkle a half cup of 
shredded, sharp cheese and a half 
cup of soft bread crumbs, to 
which you have added a table- 
spoon of melted butter. 

All this is baked in an oven for 
25 to 30 minutes at 350 degrees. 
I figure that the person who first 
mixed all these ingredients to- 
gether had a lot of courage, but 
it really turns into a readily eat- 
able conglomeration. In fact, the 
ladies at the party were quite 
enthusiastic. 

Naturally we wanted to fur- 
nish some trimmings, but here I 
became lazy and took the easy 
road. For a salad, I started with a 
head of lettuce, added some 
chopped celery, and anointed it 
liberally with Italian salad dres- 
sing. If I had been making it for 
myself, I would have added some 
chopped onion. But to give it a 
little spice I put in a handful of 
croutettes and a sprinkling of 
salad condiments. Then I decor- 
ated the salad with some slices of 
tomato, and it was all ready. 

The rolls were “brown and 
serve,” so all I had to do was pop 
them into the oven for the pre- 
scribed time. The dessert was al- 
so easy—ice creath topped with 
strawberries. 

This was fun for me because I 
like to cook. If you share my en- 
thusiasm, try it sometime. If you 
have other hobbies, perhaps you 
can persuade the better half to 
give this recipe a try. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG; farms, 
ranches, retirement. Specify type and location 
desired. Write today! Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
P.O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Arkansas 72203. 


SUNNY FLORIDA. Maine couple retiring, 
would sell 2 bedroom block house, 4 bedroom 
duplex, or cottage. Pictures available. Hilly 
country north of St. Petersburg. Enoch Mark- 
ham, Brooksville, Florida 33512. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE—waterfronts, 
farms, retirement properties. John B. West, 
Broker, Nelsonia, Virginia. 


Selling Your Farm 


or Country Home? 


Tell best prospects about it 
with your classified advertising in 


The New York Times 


Buyers turn to it first because it has 
more farms and country homes to 
choose from than all other New York 
newspapers combined. 


MARCH 2-APRIL 6 
BIG SELLING PERIOD 


Country property will be featured 
in The Times classified pages. Good 
time to reach better-income families 
—more than 700,000 on weekdays, 
1,100,000 on Sundays in the Greater 
New York area. 


WEEE HELP: YOu 
WRITE YOUR AD 


Send us the facts. We’ll call or write , 
you making suggestions and quoting 

costs. Write The New York Times, 

Classified Advertising Dept., Farms & 

Country Homes Desk #101, Times 

Square, New York, N. Y. 10036. 








REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, Rochelle 
267, Illinois. 

SENSATIONAL “DEFENDER OF WOMEN!” 
Stops attackers instantly. Effective to 15 feet, 
Lipstick size. Samples for trial. Rush name. 
Kristee, 160, Akron, Ohio 44308. 


GOOD MAN OVER 40 for short trips surround- 
ing his area. Man we want is worth up to 
$16,500 in year, plus regular cash bonus. Air 
mail B. T. Pate, Pres., Texas Refinery Corp., 
Box 711, Fort Worth, Texas 76101. 


IF $1,500 IN A MONTH interests you... you 
interest us. Opening for man over 40 in his 
area. No experience required. Cash bonuses. 
Air mail B. V. Sears, Pres., American Lubri- 
eants Co., Box 676, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-80 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 








SEEDS 


FREE—1969 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 
featuring Berry’s Famous ‘‘Gro-Coated Brand’’ 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 

“FREE FARM SEED CATALOGUE’—Illus- 
trated color. Hybrid corn, sweet corn, popping 
corn, grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soy beans, oats 
and baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. AA-69, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 





SIGNS 


PLASTIC POSTED —Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
al] kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing’”” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 138104. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-39, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WIDOW 59 desires housekeeping position, 
gentleman, Finger Lakes. Write Box 369-SB, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


REFINED LADY, with school-age child, seeks 
housekeeping position in a home having a good 
environment. Box 369-SC, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


AMBITIOUS FAMILY MAN desires oppor- 
tunity to work with 200 + milking cows. No 
drinking or tobacco. Excellent references. 
What do you offer? Willard Morse, LaFayette, 
N. Y. 18084. 





STAMPS & COINS 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven ($2,500 un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing 
amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, col- 
lections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York 
10458. 





SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER BROS., FREE 1969 Strawberry Book. 
Grow bigger, tastier, berries for table, freezing, 
market from a leading producer of strawberry 
plants for 42 years. Rayner’s book describes 31 
proven, virus-free varieties including new 
Raritan and Redchief. Illustrates best for 
your area. Full instructions for planting and 
culture in simple terms. All plants certified and 
fully guaranteed; federal, state inspected. Lists 
blueberries, raspberries, grapes, asparagus, 
rhubarb, fruit, nut trees, evergreens, orna- 
mentals. Profit more from larger yields of better 
quality berries at direct-from-the-grower prices. 
Write for free copy of our 1969 Strawberry 
Book now. Rayner Bros., Inc., Dept. 19, Salis- 
bury, Maryland 21801. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Armore; Fairfax; Sparkle $4.95 
—100. Ozark Beauty Everbearing $5.95—100. 
Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls,. New York. 


TIRES 


Bed pve ae pater kei eS Ag See 
TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. This. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
1st $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6_ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. See. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass, Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


Pinu eRe A auc uae ae eee REE sein 3 nee eee 
TIRE CHAINS: Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders. Heavy duty—low prices—prompt ship- 
ment. Freight prepaid shipments over $100. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Southern Parts 
Corporation, 1268 Seventh, Memphis, Tenn. 
38107. 


ee UU NNR EERE 


TRAVEL ¢ 


2 PEE a OE Nah gS PN eR eS See ariale Sh Bae a Pe rae ee 
ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etce., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


CIRCLE THE WEST, Mexico & Canada. 19 
day tour—$399.95. This is the eighteenth year 
for our famous Grand Circle Tour. We travel 
by deluxe coach and visit 5 Canadian 
provinces; see quaint Mexico, Las Vegas, 
Boulder Dam, Lake Louise, Disneyland, Grand 
Canyon, Pike’s Peak, American and Canadian 
Rockies, Banff, and many, many wonderful 
sights. Send for literature. Tours: June 14th, 
July 12 and August 9th, 1969. Phone: (716) 
858-5591 or write: Shanly International Cor- 
poration, 305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
14202. \ 
FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on, 
50 sunny acres. Write for brochure. Planta- 
tion Harbor Motel, Box 26N, Islamorada, 
Florida 33036. 


TOBACCO 


“TOBACCO”! Chewing or 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225, 


WANTED TO BUY 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICAL ITEMS bought. 
Elmer Piercy, Box 666, Victorville, Calif. 92392. 


EVAPORATOR AND ARCH, approximately 
2’/x6’. Roger Marshall, Star Route, Lake Placid, 
New York 12946. 


WANTED TO RENT 


WANTED TO RENT 30-40 cow farm in 
Massachusetts or Connecticut. R. C. Lindgren, 
RFD #3, New Milford, Connecticut 06776. 

Be Le SOT a ae 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


WALLPAPER—SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections 21¢ to 69¢ 
single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 
R, 228 West Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minn. 56093. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, Jewel- 
ry, handicrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. Flocraft, 
Farrell, Pa. 16121. 

FRUIT JARS — 50¢ — $100.00. Send $1.00 — 
complete buy-sell list. Refundable. Schroeders, 
Paducah, Kentucky 42001. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog-25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 

FREE MAGAZINE! Dutch Kitchen, a monthly 
magazine giving the latest information on 
baking and cooking. For your copy, send 10¢ 
for postage and handling. Dutch Kitchen, 3300 
Knox Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
55412, 

LETTER SEALS! Brighten your correspon- 
dence with clever and thoughtful verses! 
Catalog—samples 10¢. Rose, Box 402F, Burling- 
ton, Iowa 52601. 


continued on page 57 
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worn chain 
with 






Sabre is the saw chain used by professionals who want a 
tough fast-cutting chain at low cost. Sabre saw chain is 
an excellent general-purpose chain. Use it for cutting 
any type of wood, any diameter — it will make the most 
of your saw's power. 

Your dealer can supply Sabre saw chain for any chain 
saw — ata low, practical price. Sabre means better value 
in a saw chain because it is built for long service and 
costs you less. 


<a 





“ZL for all chain saws 


Dealers from coast to coast 
SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
P.O. Box 341, 840 Seneca Street Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


SRRCSSCEREOSESERERER SORE e eee eReeee eee 
SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 

840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 

Name 

Address 








Dealer 


DealerAddress npie eS pAb isede, 
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EARLY 
DELIVERY 


DISCOUNTS 
NOW AVAILABLE ON 


MADISON SILOS 


@ You'll save money 
by ordering your | 
Madison Silo early | 



















@ Feed nutritious 
silage for more milk, 
more meat, more 
profit 


@ More than 60,000 | 
Madison Silos in use ¥ 





DIVISION OF 
WIAA FET 1 Rae 


SEED LTR E ES IEF 
MARIETTA 


For Early Delivery Discount 
Information — Contact 


MADISON SILOS 
Judd Road, Oriskany, N. Y. 13424 


Tn 
build ¢ 


eT TST 
FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE? 
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The n¥ A Clothes Line 
ifm\imt ee 


4508. Soft scallops, sleek seaming “ 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half All Printed P a ae 


Sizes 103 - 203. Size 143 (bust 37) 4508 
2-3/8 yds. 45 in. fabric.35 cents. 10%—20%f, 























4933. Zip-front stepin, slimming 
panels. PRINTED PATTERN in 
New Women's Sizes 34-46. Size 36 
(bust 40)3-1/4yds. 35 in. 35 cents. 


4559. Yoked princess, with neat roll 
collar. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses' Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 
34) 3 yds. 35 in. fabric. .35 cents. 


4921. Smartly detailed shirtdress. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 105-225. Size 143 (bust 37 ) 
3-3/4 yds. 35 in.fabric. ..35 cents. 


492] 10%—22% 






area 


9353. High-band neck, low pleats. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 105 - 203. Size 145 (bust 
37) 4 yds. 35 in. fabric. .35 cents. 


9426. Wraps to fit; and ties in back. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Misses 
i Sizes 8 - 18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
Oe | 2-3/4 yds. 39 in fabric. .35 cents. 


4633. Sew basic skimmer many ways. 
Soo, PRINTED PATTERN in New Misses 
A \ Sizes 8-16; New Half Sizes 103-202 
a, Yardages in pattern....... 35 cents. 
736. A cool dress in lacy crochet. 
Make in2 flat pieces of synthetic or 
3-ply fingering yarn. Directions for 
35 cents. 


ws 









8—16 
10%4-20'% 


736 





Instant Sewing Book ($1 Send To 

*Fashions to Sew (Spring) []50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
$s Needlecratt Catalog ()50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 

‘Book of 16 Quilts #1 []50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 

+Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ 


Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ 


' 15 Quilts for Today #3 [] 50¢| Dress Patterns 35¢ 


'Book of 12 Prize Afghans []50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
+ Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs []50¢ and special handling. 
s Book OF SO/lnstanh Gifts. | 1a] SOG) acca ncn carnacgunanuemnceanasdsscSicccckecumeiunatuecbe 
6 
Pattern No. Size Price 








ADDRESS 








CITY. STATE. 2 71P. 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP} 


s 
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we BROAD BREAST MEATY 





N 
SUPER 
& VANGUARD 


Give More WEIGHT 





Don’t buy ANY chicks 
until you get my new 
catalog. Kings and the 
new Super Vanguards 
are % pure Cornish, 
Broad Whites % Corn- 
ish. You get more meat 
on the breast, legs; and 
what meat! So juicy, 
tender! Plus EXTRA rapid growth, feed 
conversion. Consumers are glad to pay 
YOUR price. Retail ‘em at a_ profit. 
Benefit from our 34 years experience 
breeding better meat strains. Get our 
catalog fast! 


Many Get Premium Prices 
WITH GARRISON 


GOLDEN SEX LINKS! 


Largest eggs all breeds 
(over 80% large and 
extra large) at big East- 
ern Random Sample 
Test five years in a 
row! Garrison Sex Links 
are gentle, rugged, easy 

- to grow —and PRO- 
FITABLE! Get the facts. 
Also on Garrison Leg- 
horns, the _ thriftiest, 
most profitable layers of large white 
eggs. Send a card today! 





FREE 
BOOK 





NEW! FREE! Send for “HOW TO 
MAKE MONEY PRODUCING AND 


MARKETING EGGS”, shows 
money can be made TODAY! 


EARL W. GARRISON, Inc. 


BRIDGETON 7, NEW JERSEY 













. keeps teat OPEN 
--»- Speeds HEALING 


» Viddler. Naylor Dilators promote 
: natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 

2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 

€ * at site of trouble. 









: * or write: 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 
Large pkg.—$1.25 
Trial pkg.—60¢ 


DAIRY SUPPLEMENT 
CRUMBLES 


Cy ar 
$6715 PER TON BULK 


F.0.B. MAUMEE, O. 
AS OF FEB: 3, 1969 


FOR COMPLETE posh na WRITE 


FEED DIV. MAUMEE, OHIO 43537 
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\Narch is the time to... 


BEGIN GARDENING 


Assuming that by now you 
have drooled over all the new 
nursery and seed catalogs, you 
must be in the mood to “‘do 
something.” With a bit of plan- 
ning right now, you can really 
save a lot of work later on and 
acd immeasurably to the fun and 
pleasure derived from your gar- 
den. Perhaps the following sug- 
gestions may satisfy that urge to 
do something. 


Things To Do Indoors 


Bring in branches of forsythia, 
Japanese Quince, peach, pussy 
willow, and apple for forcing. 
Try to collect these on a day 
when it’s above freezing. Put 
them on a cool window sill and 
keep from the drying heat of ra- 
diators. The more sun they get, 
the better color they'll have. Just 
for fun, I often cut a few 8 to 
10-inch “branchy” branches of 
our Golden Weeping Willow. 
They make wonderful baby 
weeping willows in nothing flat, 
and children in particular enjoy 
the wonderment of opening 
leaves and flowers. 

Start seeds now of petunias, 
verbenas, snaps, dahlias, asters, 
lobelia, stocks, nemesia, tomatoes 
and peppers. Also, most peren- 
nial seeds may be planted now 
indoors. An excellent starting 
mixture is % loam, % palite, and 
¥3 peat moss or vermiculite. To 
sterilize, saturate the mixture 
with water, even to the point of 
covering it, and put in an oven 
of 212 degrees or more for an 
hour. You'll have a steam-steri- 
lized soil, all set to go. 

Check your stored glads, can- 
nas or dahlias. If you find any 
rotted ones, heave them out fast. 
If you haven’t put chlordane on 
your glads to prevent thrips this 
summer, do so now. A tablespoon 
oi it in a big 10 or 15-pound gro- 
cery bag will treat a dozen or so 
corms. Shake them up as if you 
were sugaring doughnuts. Glads, 
of course, we store dry in open 
flats. The others should be in 
barely damp peat, sawdust or 
such. If dahlias or cannas appear 
too dry, add a very small amount 
oi! water to the storage medium. 
Remember that you are trying 
to keep them in the same condi- 
1on they were when you put 
them in storage. 

Check For “‘Heaving”—On the 
next bright day when it has 
thawed a bit, get out and look 
Over your ground covers, peren- 
nials, and even any newly-plant- 
€c. roses, shrubs or evergreens to 
check for frost “heaving.” If you 
find plants with their crowns way 
up off the surface and their roots 
exposed, push them back as gent- 
ly as you can. In severe cases, a 
pliant may be flat on the surface, 
roots and all. 

This heaving is a rather com- 
pl.cated physical phenomenon 
Caused by alternate freezing and 
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thawing. It is usually most dam- 
aging in wet and clay-type soils 
and is responsible for the death 
of many plants. It can also cause 
serious loss to a farmer on winter 
wheat and such. 

Obviously, the less freeze and 
thaw, the less heaving. This year, 
fortunately, we’ve had better- 
than-average snow cover and 
fairly consistent temperatures, 
both of which help prevent heav- 
ing. However, the coming of 
March and April brings rapid 
temperature changes, lack of 
snow cover, and bad trouble. 

Since only the top 6 to 8 
inches of soil is affected, only the 
smaller plants or newly-moved 
ones are usually damaged. If you 
mulched well last fall, chances 
are you won’t have this problem. 
If you forgot and now find tender 
roots on the surface, apply a 
mulch as soon as possible and 
wait until the ground is 
thoroughly thawed before at- 
tempting to re-plant. The surface 
may be thawed but the ground 
frozen solid an inch or two be- 
low; you would do more harm 
than good by attempting to re- 
plant. 

Rabbits—On a bright moon- 
light night, one single rabbit can 
cause complete havoc to your 
plantings. In particular, they like 
all young fruit trees. flowering 
crabs, dogwoods, viburnum, 
spirea, and euonymus. Better 
check at your earliest opportun- 
ity to see if damage has been 
done. If there is none, by all 
means wrap the above plants 
with tree wrap, aluminum foil, 
burlap or such. 

Euonymus ground cover can 
be protected with mesh chicken 
wire just laid over the surface. 
Remember, too, that a rabbit 
can reach several feet up a tree 
when standing on a couple feet 
of snow. 

Commercial sprays are avail- 
able too which act as’ repellants. 
If damage has been done, cover 
the wounds at once with a good 
tree paint and prune the plant 
back heavily to compensate for 
lost circulation due to bark re- 
moval. If the tree has been com- 
pletely girdled, its chances for 
survival are almost nil. 

Pruning And Bleeding—Be- 
cause your shrubs and trees are 
dormant and void of leaves right 
now, you can easily see their 
branch structure. This is an ideal 
time to remove excess “water 
sprouts” from fruit trees and to 
thin out the overgrown wood 
from lilacs, mock oranges, honey- 
suckle, and such. Take the big- 
ger, older wood clear off to 
ground level and open the plant 
up for better bloom and freer air 
circulation. 

Contrary to popular belief, a 
bleeding wound (although it 
bothers you to see it) is not harm- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Journey To Day Before Yesterday 






Memory has a happy trick of remember- 
ing the good times and forgetting the bad. 
Readers write in constantly telling how 
“they have lived and done so many things 
described in this book,” and what fun it 
is to recall many events that they them- 
selves had almost forgotten. 


For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 
Agriculturist, Book Department, Box 370, Ithaca, 


R. Eastman 
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(Continued from page 55) 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


BE A BEAUTY ADVISOR. Make up to $5.00 
an hour in spare time. I will send you every- 
thing including gorgeous complete Cosmetic 
Display Case. For free trial offer, write Ruth 
Webb, Dept. 41XC, 390 Mulberry, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38102. 

SELL GIFTS AND household items—make 
extra money. Toys, jewelry, stationery, wrap- 
pings, all occasion, Easter card assortments. 
Salable samples on approval. Free color cata- 
log, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 361 Broad- 
way, Dept. CD-8. New York 10013. 

SELL GREETING CARDS—make extra money. 
All oceasion assortments, Easter, stationery, 
wrappings, gifts, toys, jewelry. Experience un- 
necessary. Salable samples on approval. Free 
color catalog, bonus plan. Write Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. CD-9, New York 10018. 
BEAUTIFUL JEWELED ITEMS—Wholesale— 
Catalog 50¢ (Refundable). Special clip earrings 
or 14K post—-3 pairs $7.50—$15.95 value. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Established 20 
years. Whaley, Box 98, Patchogue, New York. 
WEAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. Or. 
Rug Company, Dept. 3954, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


WOOL 


WE BUY YOUR WOOL or make it into batts. 
Blankets, robes, shawls, comforters, Send card 
for information, West Earl Woolen Mill, RD2, 
Ephrata, Pa. 17522. 





When writing to advertisers be sure 
to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with... 


OU UE 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 
514 GREAT ROAD 


BUXTON SERVICE, INC.a2ros aass 1720 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 




















BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 


> A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 


SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 

4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 

Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 

Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Ph. (406) 252-6808 





Growers Fertilizer Solutions 


WE INSTALL BULK TANKS AND DELIVER DIRECT TO FARM 


LOW COST 


HIGH PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


35 YEARS OF 
RESEARCH 


ln 


LESS WORK 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOW COST TO 
CONVERT 


18 YEARS OF 
ON THE FARM USE 


Write for Big List of Satisfied Customers 


GROWERS CHEMICAL CORP., MILAN, OHIO 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT’ 
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BLEND PRICES for milk in the New York-New Jersey A take little space. 
market are estimated by Northeast's economist 


Chet Smith as: March, $5.40 per ewt.; April, 






| i Dwarf Fruit Tr 


Travel Anywhere 
With TSB 









SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE. NO OBLIGATION. 
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~ 
rm ee May, $5.00; June, $4.98 ... an average of D 
4 5.31 flor the first six months of '69, which is By pation 
= 33 cents per cwt. above same period in '68. For Home Garden and Orch rd 
‘$ Chestnuts, English Walnuts; Pecans, Almonds 
a Nw. BECAUSE the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks Prize Strawberries, Blueberrie: 
Fy ees and the Bank for Cooperatives now own all stock Unequaled everbearing Strawberries, Blueberries a 
5 ee (no government capital) the Banks will be able ce Chr ike Lilate Rosex: 
= NI : g Fy to loan $750, 000 more money than last year to U.S. Sha a. ee ene cite EE 
= : Bs = ° farmers. Interest rate on loans to farmers are hybrid Tilaes, (prize-winning : 
3 : e§ i unlikely to be lower in the near future. 400 Color Photos, Money- Ket 
A a aa COLLEGE TESTS show that corn early enough to pro- eae me 
FQAQZ2 Oo duce mature ears in your area is the best variety MTT tay 
Se aceite Reg Reeds) for silage. A variety with a later-maturing TN ney al : 
date will grow more tonnage which is mostly water. 039 Maple St. Baa i 
Dry matter per acre is likely to be the same or KellyBros.pansvilie,N-¥. 


Lax = el 

less, so why harvest water? KELLY BROS., 939 MapleSt., Dansville, N.Y. 1 £437] 
Send free and postpaid big Kelly Spring Garcen 
| Guide & Nursery Catalog, with Special Offers. 


| 
AS DAIRY HERDS increase in size, and as more corn | |firssc rnin | 
Silage is used, feeding practices need to be | gees | 
changed. One problem is to get high producers to ee ee et eee 
eat enough grain. Often there is insufficient UShalasi | creek ec i ateolh a. 
time during milking, but one answer is free choic 

feeding of extra grain. ee ees 

Another way is to divide the herd into two | RMV/a"" ig NICHOLSO 
or more groups according to production, and feed SEER Se 
aceordi ne ian. 

Also, corn silage is high in energy, but 
low. in. protein... One practice to. follow=is*to 
add: urea, to. the silage . 

Of prime importance is careful study of the 
herd, to provide the feed for high production 
and health. The higher the milk production, the 
more complicated the feeding program. 











ON A RECENT TRIP we noticed two conventional hip Makes Hay Fast 
roof cow barns under construction. The trend is : 
to bigger dairies, and free stall housing. How- Improves Hay Quality 


! Cuts time for making high quality hay. Ideal 
ever, it's worth noting that cows can be kept in mnachineatieteddiiy chop thawshas diver Gondi 
stanchions in a pole-type barn. With most of our tioned and windrowed to hasten wilting for hay- 
hay now baled or put in the Silo, perhaps you lage. Drive wheels spaced to run clear of crop. 

h ld think twi bef build h f Fluffs up wet windrows, caught by rain before 
snou n WiCce elore you U a 1 POO baling, to speed drying and eliminate moidy 
dairy barn. bales. The Nicholson is the only tedder that can 

do this. Gentle action of tines does not damage 
leaves or stems. Handles up to 8 ft. wide swath 
MAPLE SAP is often sold by tree owners to some- —covers up to 5 acres per hour. 
New Features: High Tensile Tubular Rake Bars 
one else making sirup +++ and priced according run in sealed ball bearings for high speed opera- 
‘]Jto sugar content as read on a Brix scale. Aver-| tion. Adjustable deflectors keep hay in wind- 
is cents er 993 = rows. All moving parts, including chains, fully 
do price for delivered aoe 2 t Pp E shielded from crop. Patented double coil spring 
On. tines work perfectly on rough or stony ground. 
Easy adjustment. 
GG PRODUCTION THSTS=-in U.S. and Canada are xre— Write for full information and nearest dealer's 
ported in ARS 44-79-9. Provides information on BNE Pee OOS a ELE 
performance of various strains of birds;  Avail- ’ 
able through your poultry Extension agent, or WHITE'S FARM SUPPLY, IN. 
write Agricultural Research Service, USDA, Belts- Navona Distributor 
Ville, Maryland 20705. Dept. A Canastota, N.Y. 130 


WHERE IS AGRICULTURE GOING? This is the theme of LEAKY TEATS 7% 
the Agricultural Leaders Forum at Cornell Univer- * Ae 
Sty On Maren 2 yo... besinnineg at i1O- aam, at Pe ene eco 


Alice Statler Auditorium. mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 


MARCH 21 marks end of sign-up period for partici- | atend of teat. Used by par- 


pation in the 1969 Feed Grain Program. Check ee ie renee Se 2) 
with your local ASCS people for details. If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.00 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 





TRACTOR SAFETY is purpose of House Bill 680, in- H.W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 
troduced by New York Congressman Sam Stratton. 
It would require that rollhars and seat belts be 
installed on farm tractors. Passage believed 
having only a remote chance, but some kind of 
tractor safety legislation likely to pass in fu- 
cuUne: years’. 
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WORK SHOES FOR 


WIDE 
FEE 


FE to EEEEE Only 
sizes 9. to.13 <4 
Men only. Casual, é Z 
dress, work shoes : 
that really fit. ee 
Top quality, pop- -& 
ulor prices. Money- 
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USDA REPORT shows cattle on feed to be up 10 per- 
cent compared to a year earlier :.. the larcest 
year-to-year increase since 1963. 
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back guarantee. for FREE CATA\Y 
HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC., Hingham 32-C, Mass. 0° 4 
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SIXTY MILES 
ABOVE THE MOON 


No matter what unfolds in the 
future, none of us will ever for- 
get the days in 1968 when man 
really entered the space age. We 
now know we are minute forms 
of life on a small space capsule 
called Earth. 

As we remember back, we 
were hopeful for success of the 
“moon orbit” by a man-created 
capsule, fearful of its failure, 
and of tragic disaster for its in- 
trepid volunteers. On Christmas 
Eve we were told we would hear 
their voices from sixty miles 


BY THE DOOR 


Jane gave a puzzled look that day 
As she came through the door. 

Her large blue eyes had spied a pair 
Of old shoes on the floor. 

| knew what she was thinking 

As | shook hands with her beau, 

For that same sight had met my eyes 
Some sixty years ago. 


For many years this old farmhouse, 
Down by these fertile fields, 
Protected all a-living here: 

The lands brought forth fine yields. 


Hewn beams showed from the ceiling, 
Wide boards comprised the floor, 
And-always an old pair of shoes 
Stood by the kitchen door. 


When John and | were married 
And came down here to stay, 
Grandma said that this fine house 
Would come to me some day. 


| was a very happy girl. 

This home | did adore! 

Explained to John when the time comes 
No shoes beside the door! 


Gramp slipped away one Christmas Day, 
Went home to his reward; 

His old shoes now had been replaced, 
John’s stood there on the board. 

Two years later Grandma passed; 

She was just eighty-four; 

And, Friends, the pattern had not changed 
... Still work shoes by the door! 


Shoes scuffed, and worn, and out of shape 
From days of heavy toil. 

| didn't mind the dirt brought in, 
Thanked God for rich farm soil! 

How beautiful our Janey looked 

On wedding day in June! 

Jim, her husband, strong and tall 
Would run the farm real soon. 

Now that my John was called on home, 
And Janey lives next door, 

How strange it is to look and see 

No shoes beside the door! 

They grew to be a symbol 

Of life here on the sod. 

For fruitful years of happiness 

We thank Almighty God! 

They seem to know our secrets, 

Our trouble and our woe; 

They seem to be like two old friends 
The kind we all love so! 

| know where there’s an old worn pair, 
In attic, on the floor; 

Tomorrow | will bring them down 

And set them by the door. 


W. H. Elliston 
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above the surface of the moon. 
And so, we listened. What did 
we hear? We heard them take 
turns reading the first ten verses 
from the first chapter of the book 
of Genesis of our Bible. 

Why did the astronauts of 
Apollo 8 read the Bible from 
the moon? I believe it was be- 
cause these three men were first 
of all sincere, devout, religious 
men who assumed Christian re- 
sponsibilities in their communi- 
ties, and nourished the growth 
of their faith by attending the 
churches of their choice. Two 
were active Episcopalians, one a 
devout Catholic. Captain Frank 
Borman is a lay reader who 
occasionally helps lead a Sunday 
morning worship service. 


Patoran’ takes care with potatoes 


Another reason is that, when 
viewing the rocklike, lifeless sur- 
face of the moon, the astronauts 
must have visualized the surface 
of the earth on one of its earlier 
days. This was exactly my feel- 
ing one time when I crossed the 
mountain ranges between the 
coastal region. of Southern Cali- 
fornia near San Diego, and 
descended the rocky slopes and 
ledges to the desert below. 


This is how it must have been 
in the early days of earth’s crea- 
tion. Only the poetic imagery 
and spiritual insights of the 
Bible can begin to communicate 
this experience and its depth of 
understanding. 


Contrast the experience of 


men of faith who penetrate space 
with the atheistic Russian astro- 
naut who said, “I penetrated 
space and I did not see either 
God or heaven; neither one can 
be found out there.” These men 
of ours went much farther and 
saw a great deal more. Why? 
Because they had “the eyes of 
faith.” Although they are tough- 
minded, highly-selected, disci- 
plined men of science, they 
found the story of the creation 
as recorded in the Bible still 
relevant... and the most signifi- 
cant message they could return 
from moon to earth even on 
Christmas Eve. 

“In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth... 
and God saw that it was good.” 








while it takes care of weeds. 


Patoran offers something new in po- 
tato herbicides: careful weed control. 
Now you can stop a wide range of 
grasses and weeds without subject- 
ing your crop to undue risk of herbi- 
cide injury. CIBA’s Patoran 50 WP 
Herbicide gives season-long control 
of annual grasses and broadleaf 
weeds such as crabgrass, goosegrass, 
barnyardgrass, pigweeds, lambs- 
quarters, smartweeds, ragweeds, 
wild mustard, and many others. And, 
used according to directions, Patoran 
offers a high margin of safety with 
no adverse effect on tuber qualities. 
Patoran takes care with your pota- 
toes while it takes care of weeds. 
Patoran needs no incorporation. 


Rainfall sufficient to permit weed 
germination or crop growth will ac- 
tivate Patoran. Just apply it preemer- 
gence, broadcast or band, to the soil 
surface at planting, or preemergence 
to potatoes at drag-off. You’ll stop 
the green bandits that reduce yields, 
‘harbor destructive insects, and com- 
plicate harvesting. 

This season, get the kind of weed 
control you want with the margin of 
safety you need. See your CIBA deal- 
er for Patoran. The herbicide that 
takes care with potatoes while it 
takes care of weeds. 

From CIBA AGROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Division of CIBA Cor- 
poration, Summit, N. J. 07901. 
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13-ounce 
farm boot! 


Why weight? Travel light in all 
seasons in Tingley’s 13-ounce 
farm boots. All rubber for real 
warmth. All rubber for long 
long wear. There's no lining to 
get soggy or to bind your 
shoes. Easily washed out, dis- 
infected and dried in minutes. 
They're over 10-inches high 
with just one single molded 
rubber button closure—easy to 
handle even with 
heavy gloves on. 
No buckles. No 
zippers. Other 
Tingley lightweights 
include: 19-ounce 
knee high boot and 
8-ounce hi-top work 
rubber. 





RUBBER CORPORATION 








276 SOUTH AVENUE,S.PLAINFIELD, N.J.07080 


_S-T-R-E-1T-C-H 


Your Present Acres 
Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 


More Beef—More 
Milk per Acre 


Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 














ies “y eri srs 
L UriOS..5 Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems Red Creek. New York | 
| 
Nome 
| Address | 
City State | 
peer ClStudent (ClBeef [Dairy | 








~ The Inside Passage cruise through wooded, narrow channels and fjords is 


one of the most beautiful boat trips in the world. You'll never forget it! 


NORTH TO ALASKA! 


This year we offer you a choice 
of two Alaska vacations—the first, 
a leisurely trip entirely by train 
and steamer, from June 1-18 
when all attractions are open but 
before the midsummer tourist 
rush begins. Featured also is a 
visit to beautiful Jasper Park in 
the Canadian Rockies. The 
second tour is our traditional 
Alaska Holiday from August 10- 
23 which takes us into the in- 
terior of our 49th state to see the 
heart of America’s last frontier. 

On our June tour, we travel 
from Chicago to the West Coast 
on the incomparable Empire 
Builder, following the mighty 
Mississippi and crossing Mon- 
tana’s “Big Sky Country” on our 
way to Seattle. Here, we drive 
out to see Mt. Rainier which is 
covered by 34 square miles of ice 
and rises 14,410 feet in the air. 
Next we visit Victoria’s famous 
Butchart Gardens and Vancou- 
ver, Canada’s most beautiful city. 

Boarding thei ss Prince 
George, we start our cruise to 
Alaska on the calm, blue waters 
of the Inside Passage. This is one 
of the most beautiful cruises in 
the world,.ialso' one of the 
smoothest, for never aré we out 
of sight of the mainland. Ports 
of call along the way are Prince 
Rupert, Ketchikan, and Juneau, 


Alaska’s capital city, where we 


go ashore for sightseeing. 

At Skagway, we ride the fa- 
mous narrow gauge railway to 
Lake Bennett and White Pass 
Summit, amidst an inspiring 
panorama of mountains, glaciers, 
and deep canyons. Back in Skag- 
way that evening, we are free to 
look around this frontier town, 
perhaps visiting Soapy Smith’s 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


and Skagway’s famous museum. 
On our southward cruise, we 
stop at Wrangell and Alert Bay. 
We have a full day at Vancouver 
to relax, shop or sightsee before 
boarding the Canadian Nation- 
al’s Panorama for the trip to Jas- 
per. Sightseeing at Jasper Park 
includes Lac Beauvert, Pyramid 
and Patricia Lakes, Maligne 
Canyon, Whistler Mountain ski 
area, and one of the best known 
scenic attractions on the Ameri- 
can Continent, the Glacier of the 
Angel on Mt. Edith Cavell. Our 
last sightseeing excursion is in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, before we 
arrive in Chicago and say good- 
bye to all the new friends we’ve 
made in the last two weeks. 


August Alaskan Holiday 
On our second Alaskan vaca- 
tion, we fly from Chicago to Seat- 
tle and from Anchorage back to 
Chicago. This tour, of course, in- 
cludes many of the same things 
as the one we’ve just described— 
Victoria and the Butchart Gar- 
dens, the lovely Inside Passage 
Cruise, and the narrow gauge 
railway trip out of Skagway. 
Other features of the tour are 
a drive along the beautiful Gla- 
cier Highway from Juneau to 
Mendenhall Glacier and Auk 
Lake and at Fairbanks, a cruise 
on the Tanana River aboard the 
only passenger sternwheeler op- 
erating in Alaska. We'll go ashore 
to visit an authentic Indian sum- 
mer camp where natives still fish, 
trap and hunt to make a living. 
‘Touring the city of Fairbanks, we 
see-a Gold Rush Town repro- 
duced in every detail and pan for 
gold in Mining Valley. 
Our visit to Eielson’s Visiting 
(Continued on page 61) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


June Alaska Tour 


August Alaska Tour Alpine Tour. 





American Heritage Tour___ 


Hawaiian Holiday 


Nametsasi nt 
Address 


Canada-Bermuda Cruise 


Grand European Tour 


British Isles Tour 





Scandinavian Holiday 





Greece-Turkey Tour 








Here’s the 


FEED CART 


built to last... 





It really lasts because worn out sides 
that usually spell finish to the ordinary 
cart are very easily and economically 
replaced on the Tuscarora cart. Besides 
this exclusive feature, ball bearing 
wheels make it easy to roll and ma- 
neuver; the chassis is full support, all 
welded: it has full 16 bushel capacity, 
and a narrow 24” width. This rugged 
cart will give you years and years of 
service. Check on this long-lasting cart 
today . . . Shipped assembled, ready 
to roll. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-65 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 
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Blueberry Plants 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 


One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 
415 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


coca 1 4 ed 9) 


For tree farms, nurseries, 
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a : EVERGREEN NURSERY 
Dept. RN., Germania, Pa. 16922, Phone 814 / 435-6776 


HEAVY DUTY BALL-BEARING PUMP 


IRRIGATE ¢ DRAIN ¢ SPRAY CIRCULATE ° All- 
# metal, rust-proof XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 
or larger. 1 HP for up to 5,200 GPH 60° high 
“time OF 3,000 GPH from 25’ well. 114” inlet. 1 
outlet. For belt or direct drives. ......$12.95 
ie Type P won't rust or clog. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. Up to 2,400 GPH. 
bp) 1” inlet. 4” outlet. ......... $8.95 
Spee!’ P'pd. cash with order. Money Back Guarantee 
” LABAWCO. Box 6, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 
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| Leg Sores* 


Do “open legs” and ulcers* (due to venous 
congestion) itch, burn, pain? For fast amaz- 
ing relief apply Lagol Ointment and wear 
your elastic leg supports. This method also 
promotes healing! Mail $1.00 for Lagol Oint- 
ment to Roberts Drug Co., 

Dept. 3 Brooklyn, N. Y. 11237. 
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YDRAULIC 


POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
..- NOT a 
Back-Breaking 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


se 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TYDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Wiican MANUFACTURING CO. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 


CHOOSE 


UNADILLA SILOS 


It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
customers order their Unadilla 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
itis 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time... Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B-39 * Unadilla, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 
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NEW FALSE 
PCE eye ar 


No impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, 
cracked or ehipnes plate into a 
beautiful new, h tweight DuPont 
‘Beauty Pink’’ Plastic Plate... us- 
ing yourown teeth. Complete work 
Si Serta er ees 
e) 
Send | Money back guar. Gor ibthsesr! ONLY. in 
end No Money! [et os show you SauRTAanrese 
for full details and Yr how, ta enioy life s tet ro coe 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. P-75 


3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 









The knife for 


TEE cyte) 


% 


ported stainless 


J a 
Ce use. 
o> 
steel blade honed 
to a razor’s edge. 


10 Years! JZ 
aed ‘ Rugged. Opens with 
‘ fli 


ck of finger. Locks into 

$1.98 rs position. Blade will not close 
Xs when in use. Press button in 

Gb. handle to close. Safety finger 

7 guard. Sure-grip handle. Bal- 

anced for target throwing. IF BROKEN 


Aut 

Me WITHIN 10 YEARS WE WILL REPLACE 
Use 30 
Aes 


“ff AT NO CHARGE! days. Money 
back if not pleased. Only $1.98 plus $.27 
postage and handling. ORDER NOW! Midwest 
Knife Co., 9043 S. Western Ave.. Dept. RC376 
Chicago, lll. 60620. Established 1936. 


Sd 


Dr. Naylor’s Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Ratenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur—kills lice on 
animals and poultry... kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Roi for use on 
dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can—only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept.A-39, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 
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Gardening 


(Continued from page 57) 
ful. Dogwoods, birches, and all 
members of the maple family 
bleed freely when cut during the 
dormant season. If the bleeding 
does bother you, prune only af- 
ter the leaves are out. When you 
do prune, be certain that the cuts 
are flush with the main branch 
or trunk and paint the cuts if 
they are over an inch or two 
across. 

Hedges—On an old barberry 
or privet hedge that has grown 
way out of bounds, it’s often 
smarter to cut the whole thing 
to within an inch or two of the 
ground than to attempt the tedi- 
ous, back-breaking and time-con- 
suming job of cutting it back a 
foot or two. The latter method 
results in a myriad whisk broom- 
on-a-stick sort of appearance 
whereas cutting to the ground 
gives you a whole new hedge. 

You should heavily feed when 
you use the cut-to-the-ground 
method. A well fed hedge will 
usually bounce back two or three 
feet the first season! You can use 
this same technique on old over- 
grown shrubs in the border, too. 
A good plan for a much over- 
grown border that has lacked at- 
tention for several years is to cut 
back every other or every third 
plant, thus renewing the border 
over a period of two or three 
years. 

Dormant Spray—Late March 


Alaska 


(Continued from page 60) 


Center in Mt. McKinley Nation- 
al Park is one of the highlights 
of the trip. Its views of majestic 
Mt. McKinley, highest peak in 
North America, are unsurpassed. 
At Anchorage, Alaska’s largest 
city, we drive out 50 miles to see 
Portage Glacier and the ny day 
visit Matanuska Valley, famous 
for its 40-pound cabbages, 7- 
pound turnips, giant potatoes 
and other vegetables. 

Here at Anchorage we have 
the opportunity to cross the Arc- 
tic Circle on a special two-day 
extension trip, going.to Kotze- 
bue, second largest Eskimo vil- 
lage in Alaska, and to Nome 
where we pan for gold, take a 
walrus skin boat ride on the Ber- 


ing Sea, and shop for ivory, jade 


and fur souvenirs in the fascinat- 
ing shops. 


April in Hawaii 

While it’s true that Hawaii has 
no “off-season,” perhaps the flow- 
ers are a little more profuse and 
the sunshine a little brighter in 
the springtime. If you have been 
thinking about visiting the Para- 
dise of the Pacific with us from 
April 19 to May 3, don’t delay 
any longer; send in your reserva- 
tion today. 

The trip starts with a wonder- 
ful day in the Pacific Northwest 
where we drive along the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge and up the 
slopes of Mt. Hood. Then we 
wing our way across the Pacific 
to the Big Island of Hawaii. Here 
we visit an orchid nursery, 


and early April are the times to 
head off a summer full of trouble. 
Experts consider the dormant 
spray the most important of all. 
More can be accomplished per 
dollar or per hour spent with a 
dormant spray than any other. 
Euonymus scale, maple leaf 
midge, the juniper scales, galls 
on blue spruce, tent caterpillars, 
and a host of other insects and 
their eggs can be easily destroyed 
at this time. Obviously, stronger 
applications can be used during 
the time when there are no leaves 
to worry about. 

As we’ve told you before, we’re 
scared to death of some of the 
highly toxic spray materials often 
suggested and used. Try to keep 
up with the latest information 
from unbiased sources such as 
your Extension Agent and use 
only the materials with low toxic 
ratings for birds, animals and 
people. 

Bulbs—Watch them, for they 
should be starting shortly. If your 
mulch is too deep, remove part of 
it, so there is a maximum of two 
inches of loose mulch left. Other- 
wise, you'll have long, straggly, 
weak stems which are subject to 
wind and rain damage. If rabbits 
bother them, apply dried blood 
around them liberally. (This 
breaks down into excellent fer- 
tilizer, too.) Flowers of sulphur 
is also a good repellant; since this 
acidifies your soil, use it 
sparingly. 


Hawaii Volcano National Park, 
Akaka Falls, the City of Refuge 
on the Kona Coast, Captain 
Cook’s Monument, and a coffee 
mill where the world-famous 
Kona coffee is produced. 

On Maui, the Valley Isle, we 
explore Lahaina, historic whaling 
center, and see ‘““The Needle,” a 
volcanic freak covered with ferns 
and rising 2,000 feet above the 
valley floor. 

Kauai is known as the Garden 
Isle, and sightseeing here 
includes the beautiful fern grotto 
in Wailua State Park and 
Waimea Ganyon, Grand Canyon 
of the Pacific. 

Oahu is, of course, the best 
known of the islands, and our ho- 
tel is on famous Waikiki Beach. 
A few of the things we will see 
here are Iolani Palace, Punch- 
bowl Crater, Sea Life Park, and 
the Polynesian Culture Center. 
We will also take a cruise to 
Pearl Harbor to see Battleship 
Row and the sunken USS Utah 
and USS Arizona. 


Mail The Coupon 

Other wonderful and exciting 
vacations are listed on the cou- 
pon, and we invite you to send 
for the day-by-day itineraries 
which also give complete cost in- 
formation about each tour. When 
you buy your ticket for any 
American Agriculturist tour, 
everything is included in the 
price—transportation, first class 
hotel accommodations, meals 
and tips, baggage transfer, and 
all scheduled sightseeing. You 
have nothing to do but relax and 
enjoy yourself! 


Yes... 
ra MNCL 
Clam 
for $19.95 
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Equipment Co. 
So. Beloit, III. 
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MODERNIZE YOUR TRACTOR 


AT BOTH ENDS WITH 
WIDE FRONT ENDS 


Greece) & 3-POINT HITCHES 





Universal Wide Front End 





- SAFE 
+ LOW 
+ ACCOMMODATES WIDE FLOTATION TIRE 
+ NO WHEEL CLOGGING 

* STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

+ ONE UNIVERSAL AXLE AND 12 BRACKET KITS 
FIT MORE THAN 60 MODELS 


COST 


TRACTOR MODELS FIT: 





CASE - 400 


700. 7008 


730. 800. 800B ,830. 900. 930 


FORD -700. 701. 900,901, Serres 2000 & 4000 ‘prior to 1965) 


6000 


ALLIS CHALMER-WC. WD, WD-45 
JOHN DEERE -50, 520, 530,60. 620, 630. 70. 720, 730 


2510, 3010. 3020. 4010 
OLIVER- 77. 88 


880. 1550 


41020 


1600, 1650 


Power Steering 


770. 880 wyo Power Steering 
1750. 1800, 1850 with 


770 





ems 





3-Point Hitch Syst 


¥ 


FLOAT CONTROL 


* FULL 
> VARI 
* USE 


ABLE DRAFT SETTING 
ON CAT. 1 ar 


OVER 20 SYSTEMS TO F 


IT: 





CAT. 2 EQUIPMENT 


\HC-H, M, Super H, M, MTA, 200, 230, 240, 300, 400, 560, 
656,C, Super C , Fast Hitch 
JOHN DEERE-A,8,G, 50,60, 70, MT, 530,630,730 520,620 
720, 4010, 4020 

ALLIS CHALMERS - 014, 015, 017, WD 
OLIVER -66, 77, 88, All Supers. 660,770, 880 
MASSEY HARRIS - 44 


Wricve 


SPECIAL 
BOX 592 
GOLDEN. COLORADO 


8040) 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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SAVE INSTEAD 
OF SPEND 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
of New York has. proposed in- 
creasing the sales tax from two 
to three percent, including sev- 
eral more items to be taxed. At 
the same time, the Governor 
proposed an across-the-board cut 
in spending of five percent. 

Because this is written early 
in the legislative session, the bill 
may be defeated or approved by 
the time you read this. But if 
approved, and if state aid is in- 
cluded in the five percent cut, 
local taxpayers will have to pay 
more taxes for the next fiscal 
year ...or else local officials will 
have to hold their budgets with- 
out any increases. It is about 
time that local, state and federal 
government officials should do 
more figuring on how to save 
public money instead of how to 
spend it. 

A cut of five percent in state 
expenditures is not fair unless it 
applies to everybody. Putting it 
another way, if state aid is cut or 
not increased, then there should 
be no increased expenditures 
anywhere else in the state gov- 
ernment. 


MOVING DAY 


March first was moving day in 
the horse and buggy days, and 
farm renting contracts were usu- 
ally made for that date. This 
gave the mover time enough to 
get on his new farm and make 
his plans for the coming season. 
No matter what his discourage- 
ments and failures had been, the 
new farm gave the renter new 
hope and enthusiasm. This year, 
by gum, things are going to be 
different! 

How well I remember moving 
day. It was with a feeling of real 
sadness that my younger brother 
Albert and myself went through 
the empty rooms of the house 
that we were leaving... the 
house where we had had much 
fun. : 
Finally, when the last piece 
of furniture was piled on the hay 
rigging on the bob sleighs, 
we started out new worlds to 
conquer. 

One of the changes that we 
don’t think much about now is 
the disappearance of all sleigh- 
ing. In a hard winter like this 
one has been, sleighing came 
early and stayed late. They 
didn’t have any more snow than 
we have, but the constant travel 
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of horses and sleighs packed it 
hard on the roads so that it did 
not easily melt. 

Finally, on that March day of 
long ago, we came to our new 
farm home in the valley over the 
hill. And it was fun running with 
Albert to explore the rooms in 
the big farm house. 

This and many other incidents 
and experiences of farming and 
living in those seemingly happy 
horse and buggy days when life 
was not so complicated, are told 
in my book, “Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.” Dozens of 
peer who have bought the 

ook are writing me enthusiastic 
letters about their own experi- 
ences that the book has helped 
them to relive. Perhaps it would 
give you hours of similar enjoy- 
ment. 

It can be purchased by writ- 
ing to American Agriculturist, 
Book Department, Savings Bank 
Building, Ithaca, New York 
14850. The cost of the book is 
$7.30 including tax. 


WOMEN ARE THE BUYERS 


The other day I spent some 
time in a big supermarket pur- 
posely watching the people who 
did the buying and what they 
bought. 

If you have not been in a 
supermarket lately, you can have 
no idea of the changes that have 
taken place even in the last few 
years. 

In my book, “Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday,” I described 
the old-time country store with 
its open cracker barrel, its big 
cheddar cheese under a glass 
dome, and its chairs and benches 
where men gathered to solve all 
of the problems of the world. 

All of that has, of course, 
changed. Gone are the loafers, 
and the old storekeeper is super- 
seded by brisk modern business 
efficiency. At most, the old gro- 
cery store contained only a few 
hundred items. The manager of 
a supermarket told me that his 
store handled at least eight thou- 
sand items! 

Manufacturers and advertisers 
better take note of the fact that 
the women, not the men, are 
doing the buying. In a checkout 
line I watched the women out- 
numbered the men ten to one. 

A good half of the purchases 
in the supermarkets are nonfood 
items, yet they are included in 
the grocery bill, and farmers are 
blamed because “food costs so 
much!” 

Another factor in the cost of 
food is the high cost of transport- 
ing food and putting it into 
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fancy... and costly . ..cans and 


packages. As a matter of fact, of 
course, the farmer gets only a 
small fraction of the retail price 
of food, and there ought to be 
some way constantly to get that 
fact over to consumers. 


A NOTE TO MY FRIENDS 


I have always made it a point 
to answer the many letters I re- 
ceive, but now I no longer can 
answer them all. 

Perhaps it is unfair to ask you 
to continue your letters to me so 
that I may have your points of 
view for writing this page. But, 
even though you do not get an 
answer, won’t you continue to 
Write. tne smore,.-the=- better! 
But please keep them short. 
Address me either at American 
Agriculturist, Box 370, Ithaca, 
NG Ys. 24890. oor, at, OL5 North: 
Tioga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


~NO ROOM 
IN THE HOUSE 


On this page in our January 
issue I wrote a piece about the 
death of our kitten, Dally, to 
whom we were all much at- 
tached. As a result, I received 
several nice letters, and the fol- 
lowing poem written by Mr. 


Clarence T. Ferris, Ilion, New 
York: 


Little Kitty, you'll have to go out now, 

And sleep all by yourself in the shed; 

For since you have not yet been house- 
broken 

There's no place in the house for your 
bed. 


The thermometer reads below zero, 
And the windows are covered with frost; 
It would be a bad night for a pilgrim 
Off the trail in the dark to be lost. 

Are you trying to say something, Kitty? 
But | guess | don't need to be told, 


For that small plaintive face says, quite _ 


clearly 
‘‘Please, don’t put me out there in the 
cold.”’ 


Now I’m thinking of Joseph and Mary, 
And the Christ-Child, asleep in the hay; 
For not even our Lord could find welcome 
At the crowded inn that Natal Day. 
Come in, Kitty, and rest by the fireside 
For | do not want people to say 

| refused even one little kitten 

A warm place in my house Christmas 

Day. 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


At breakfast one morning right 
after the three astronauts had 
circumnavigated the moon, I 
asked my family if they believed 
that as great results would come 
from the moon voyage as came 
from the discovery of America 
by Columbus. 

My family said, emphatically, 
“Of course not,” and implied 
that I must be crazy to suggest 
it. 

But wait a minute! If you are 
over middle age, would you have 
believed when you were young 
that what has happened in your 
time could happen? 

Suppose new methods _ of 
transportation and communica- 
tion are invented, as they will be 
... methods that we can’t even 
imagine now...who can say 
that our grandchildren won’t 
reach the planets, the stars, or 


accomplish other achievements 
that seem miraculous to us now? 

I believe that God will con- 
tinue to open great new achieve- 
ments as we prove ourselves 
worthy. But I also believe that 
we must certainly do more than 
we are doing to keep spiritual 
progress in line with the material. 
Unless we build our house on 
the foundation of the eternal 
principles of right and truth, it 


will not stand. 


What do you think? 


BUGS OR FOOD-WHICH? 


About every time you pick up 
a newspaper or magazine you 
read where some scientist, would- 
be scientist, or glory seeker is 
sounding off about insecticides, 
claiming that they are poisoning 
the human race. 

Carelessly used or stored in- 
secticides are dangerous. But 
farmers have been using them 
in agriculture for many years, 
and I have yet to see any proof 
by a reliable scientist who knows 
the whole farm picture that in- 
secticides have done any great 
amount of damage. It is claimed 
that they kill birds, yet every 
year the birds, God bless them, 
return to build their nests ‘and 
rear their young. 

There is one thing for sure, 
if we do away with insecticides, 
or make it impossible for farmers 
to use them, we will soon be 
overrun by the insect world, and 
there certainly would be a lot 
more hungry people around than 
there are now. 


SIGNALS TO WATCH FOR 


At one time in my early life, 
my people kept only one cow. 
Because of the difficulty of 
getting her bred she often went 
farrow, and it was impressed on 
my mind because there were 
long periods when we did not 
have enough milk for family use. 

Dairymen lose millions of 
dollars every year because of 
their failure to get their cows 
bred on time. 

Vincent G. Hinkley of Eastern 
Artificial Insemination Coop- 
erative, says that there are a 
number of definite signals to 
alert a dairyman when a cow 
is in heat, even a shy one. These 
signals include: 

Bawling, holding up of the 
milk, not eating, restlessness, 
and the way she holds her ears. 

Well-kept records will show 
you the length of time the cow 
has been fresh and the interval 
between heats. Of course the best 
sign of all is standing. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


The night watchman _ heard 
strange noises in one of the dark- 
ened front offices. Deciding to 
investigate he approached the 
room and called, ‘“‘Who’s there? 
Come out with your hands raised 
so I can see who you is. If you 
don’t, Pll come in and see who 
you was!” 
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greatest tillage 
stool I've seen.” 





“Takes a lot 
of headaches 
out of farming.” 





A few comments 
from hundreds of owners’ 
personal reports on 
The Lilliston-Lehman 


the fastest, finest tillage tool on earth 


cultivates crops * mulches soil 
incorporates chemicals ® bars off 
builds beds * conserves moisture 
protects roots 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION—YOU WON'T BE- 
LIEVE IT UNTIL YOU SEE IT IN ACTION! 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
DEDICATION, RESEARCH, 
:-NGINEERING AND WORLD- 
WIDE PERFORMANCE ARE 
BEHIND EVERY LILLISTON 


Quality _fivst 


ROTARY CUTTER 






LILLISTON 
Right-O-Way 14—one of 
the 15 models in the Lilliston line of 
Quality-First Rotary Cutters 


THAT’S WHY THEY DO 
THE JOBS THE OTHERS DON’T 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The full color action story of the Rolling 
Cultivator in a lavishly illustrated booklet. 
It’s yours free—just drop a card to Lilliston 
Corporation, Dept. _9 Albany, Georgia 

P PERU-3 gia 


Liwstom 


js Lanuiston 


ALBANY, GA. ¢ Branches in: Waco, Texas « Wel- 

don, N. C. © Tulare, Calif. * Hopkins, Minn. 

Warehouses in: West Memphis, Ark. and Amarillo 

lexas. In Canada: Es oo rans, Ltd., Oakville, 
ntario 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 





Distributed by 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth St., STerling 8-1460 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11232 


CAMP HILL, PA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
17011 01107 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. WATERVILLE, MAINE 
13206 04901 
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by M. A. Parsons 


SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Charles E. Meyer, East Otto .. 
(refund on dog) 

Mrs. Grace Phillipson, Andover ..... 
(refund on homework) 

Mrs. M. H. Vollmer, Barryville 
(refund on cards) 

Mrs. G. Wozniak, Pearl River 
(refund on film) 

Mr. Paul Hopkins, E. Freetown 
(down payment refunded) 

Mrs. Eva Grannis, Hermon 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Homer Scott, Watertown 
(refund on unfilled order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Edwin L. Morgan, Susquehanna 
(refund on chicks) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Richard Anderson, Milford 
(refund on garden tractor) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


..$ 50.00 
3.00 

7.60 

Si75 
26.00 
8.80 


26.00 


Mrs. Irma Bernaby, Fremont .. 
(refund on order) 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Edith W. Knight, Bethel 
(refund on order) 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Frank E. Beckwith, N. Franklin 
(refund on pullets) 


IT’S SPRING AGAIN! 


For the benefit of new subscrib- 
ers, and as a reminder to those 
who have read it before, we are 
repeating our usual springtime 
warning. 

Each spring, unscrupulous 
itinerants, usually from out of 
state, travel the countryside prey- 
ing on the unwary, particularly 
the elderly or those who live 
alone. They include: 

—Itinerant pitchmen who do a 
driveway resurfacing job that 
washes off with the first rain. 
—Traveling repairmen who con- 
vince homeowners that their 
property is greatly in need of 
roofing and other repairs, and 
then overcharge for work that is 
not satisfactory or not even 
essential. 

—Salesmen without proper cre- 
dentials who rush customers into 
signing contracts which they 
have not read thoroughly or do 
not understand. 

These are a few of the schemes 
about which we receive com- 
plaints. As consumers, it is our 
responsibility to be aware of pos- 
sible swindles and to deal only 
with reputable parties. 

Before hiring strangers for 
home improvement work, check 
on their credentials, check with 
others for whom they have done 
work, get estimates from local 
workmen. 

Read any contract carefully, 
check credit charges, make sure 
it is completely filled in. You are 
obligated to understand any 
paper you sign. 

Don’t be rushed into anything. 
Reliable companies and salesmen 
will give you time to check. 


CAN YOU HELP ? 


Mr. James Shopmyer, 2632 
Zenner Rd., Schenectady, N.Y., 
is trying to locate the following 
books, “Deep Sea Sounding & 
Dredging 1880,” “The Maine— 
An Account of Her Destruction 
in Havana Harbor 1899,” by 
Captain Dwight Sigsbee. 

















costs —that is why it pays to 
American policies. 


These folks did—do you? 









Edna Goodfellow, Westerlo, N. Y. ..... . $202.15 
Slipped and fell—broke ankle 











Lowell R. Smith, Fillmore, N. Y. .......... 350.00 
Hit with bowling pin—broke tooth 

Janet M. Cronk, Fillmore, N. Y. ........... 396.40 
Auto acc.—cut scalp, inj. knee 

Alice V. Hill, Whitney Point, N. Y. _..... 425.73 
Fell—injured shoulder 

Lynn Mosser, Conklin, N. Y. _................ 338.78 
Fell from porch—broke arm 

Thomas Bohall, Randolph, N. Y. _........ 988.70 
Fell from silo—broke back 

Anthony Chupa, Dayton, N. Y. —.............. 932.19 





Auto acc.—whiplash, inj. spine 
Winifred Glanville, Auburn, N. Y.-_........ 1334.00 
Step ladder tipped over—broke ribs 



















Lee Conklin, Moravia, N. Y. ................-.. 120.00 
Hit by door—broke tooth 

Patricia P. Steward, Kennedy, N. Y. ... 342.20 
Kicked by heifer—broke hand 

Robert Gehr, Sherman, N. Y. .................. 490.39 
Unplugging snow blower—cut finger 

Edward Hartman, Big Flats, N. Y. ..... 104.28 
Run over by grader—injured foot 

Bessie Phetteplace, Norwich, N. Y. ... 252.13 
Fell on step—injured knee 

Felix J. Bechard, Champlain, N. Y. _..... 182.87 
Repairing gutter cleaner—inj. hand 

Fannie H. Palmer, Cortland, N. Y. ....... 174.17 
Fell on steps—bruised leg 

Eber Cartwright, Denver, N. Y. _.......... 623.55 
Crushed by cow—broke knee 

Douglas O’Connor, Buffalo, N. Y. -....... 1131.74 





Gun accident—inj. side 









long time fieldmen 


To learn of the 
available write to 
Behe Caz « Nerve. 


Franklin Pitcher, Otego, N. Y. _............ $137.13 
Caught in V-belt—injured fingers 







Paul Cipperly, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. ........ 174.99 
Fell on ice—broke wrist 

George Morse, Sr., Hermon, N. Y. —...... 287.03 
Hay stack tipped over—broke rib 

Louis A. Amyot, Hammond, N. Y. ........... 353.58 






Kicked by cow—inj. knee 
Karolina Objartel, Middleburg, N. Y. ... 1410.00 
Fell—fract. hip 















Allan Mickel, Carlisle, N. Y. .................. 968.65 
Tractor acc.—frac. leg, cut head 

Claude Ratliff, Montour Falls, N.Y. ... 257.13 
Fell from stepladder—injured knee 

Leon Sherrer, Burdett, N. Y. 0.00. 279.05 
Crushed by tractor—multiple injuries 

Harry Dupuy, Interlaken, N. Y. ....... 1.40 
Kicked by cow—sprain back 

Florence Steele, Romulus, N. Y. _...... = 070-29 
Fell—fract. ribs 

Stanley K. Smith, Hornell, N. Y. ........... 909.62 





Attacked by bull—broke collarbone & 
shoulder, cuts & bruises 

Richard Brink, Berkshire, N. Y. ........... 1220.00 
Hand caught in rope and PTO 










Charles Campbell, Nichols, N. Y. _...... . 989.55 
Fell—frac. bones in forearm 

Douglas Todd, Freeville, N. Y. ........... 284.75 
Fell playing ball—frac. arm 

Patricia Romeo, Dryden, N. Y. ............. 640.76 
Fell—inj. back 

Albert S. Fox, Oliverbridge, N. Y. _...... 626.98 
Crushed by cow—injured ankles 

Eugene Bunker, Whitehall, N. Y. ......... 402.00 





Laying pipe, ground gave in—broke ribs, 
shoulder, bruises 





















SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


it Pays 


To Be Protected 


When disaster strikes let North American help pay the 
medical bills and provide extra income while laid up unable 
to work. It takes more than a single policy to meet today’s high 


Recent deaths and retirement of 


ings in certain areas of New York 
State and New England. 

We are now looking for several 
career minded young men who wish to 
become local agents. 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NorRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






carry a combination of North 





August Rakodka, Chaffee, N. Y. ........... $649.27 
Auto acc.—mult. cuts, face, scalp 


Victor Nichols, Burke, N. Y. .................. 858.91 
Fell off ladder—inj. chest, hip 

Edward L. Englerth, Stafford, N. Y. ..... 402.38 
Slipped off tractor—broke elbow 

Florence K. Miller, Dolgeville, N. Y. ... 339.09 


Caught in wringer—broke arm 

Marshall Rudd, Rodman, N. Y. ............. 1702.75 
Gored by bull—multiple injuries 

Earle S. Snyder, Lowville, M. Y. .......... 755.90 
Tripped over dog—broke collarbone, ribs 

Elisha F. Parker, Beaver Falls, N. Y. ... 879.98 
Fell from ladder—broke leg 

DeWitt C. Head, Waterville, N. Y. _...... 483.10 
Hay penetrated ear—inj. ear 

Frank Yaeger, Webster, N. Y. _.............. 557.00 
Fell—broke wrist 

Dora Lottmann, Canajoharie, N. Y. _...... 
Caught in car doors—inj. leg 

Carolee Fettinger, Sauquoit, N. Y. ..... 
Slipped fell—broke ankle 

W. Dewey West, Phelps, N. Y. _............ 
Hit by rafter—inj. leg 

Catherine Courneed, Holcomb, N. Y. ... 246.06 
Door blew shut—broke wrist 

Woodrow W. Doty, Sr., Warwick, N.Y. . 326.00 
Blower pipe fell—broke ribs 

Florence G. Clark, Dec’d, Albion, N.Y... 1333.33 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Alma Moteyunas, Williamstown, N.Y... 124.00 
Fell on slippery spot—broke wrist i 

John Cantwell, Jr., Richfield Springs, N.Y. 422.90 

Bicycle hit tree—broke shoulder 


425.25 
271.35 
535.18 


have caused open- 


opportunities 
PevOe,_ BOs OO. 





Earl Heck: Sodus=iNieY.. + 2 oe: 


$625.00 
Pulley hit mouth—cut lip, fract. teeth 


Ruth Hartung, Palmyra, N. Y. _... Rare ee 1181.07 
Auto acc.—-whiplash, concussion 
Lillian M. Cofield, Warsaw, N. Y. _...... 1224.28 


Fell from stepladder—fx. hip. 
Arden Sorensen, Himrod, N. Y. _.......... 
Fell from tractor—inj. back, wrist 


184.28 


Jeff Warner, Gillett, Pa; 0 467.12 
Auto acc.—inj. shoulder & head 

Harry Mase, Jr., Liberty, Pa. —............ 431.35 
Tractor acc.—inj. back 

Neil M. Chelton, Corry, Pa... 854.35 
Dump truck rolled over—fx. leg 

George A. May, Erie, Pa. 0.00.00... 499.10 
Hit by bale of hay—inj. knee 

Nina |. Perkins, Oswayo, Pa. .............. 730.00 
Fell from tractor while getting off— 
inj. back 

Ivan B. Payne, Brackney, Pa. ............... 200.07 
Fell off ladder—injured back 

Claude Eldred, Honesdale, Pa. _............ 442.13 


Kicked by cow—inj. ribs 

Granvil M. Thompson, 
Chester Depots Vitie- ae 1395.00 
Fell from ladder—fractured neck 


Jerra Dashner, Montpelier, Vt. —.......... 225.00 
Piece of wood struck eye—inj. eye 

Lucy Roberts, E. Northfield, Mass. .... 200.00 
Fell—broke arm 

David Good, Fort Fairfield, Maine _..... 275.35 


Splitting wood, piece of steel lodged in thigh 
Josie Smith, Dec’d, Belevidere, N. J. .... 2900.00 
Fell from ladder—loss of life 
Helen Hendrickson, Princeton, N. J. _... 
Fell down steps—inj. hip, elbow 


674.69 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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FOUR-YEAR-OLD 
10 TO 18” COLORADO 


BLUE SPRUCE 


Now, the very popular, 


very lovely Colorado 
for Blue Spruce _ (Picea 









Orders for $3.00 | 
or more can order 
a delightful red 
Peony bush for 


pungens glauca) at a 
very unusual low price! 















only 5c. (A_ reg. As versatile as they are 
1 I lue, (7 for $2.00) : 
Sui tae Ficcche (16 for $4.00) beautiful, Blue Spruce 





are excellent in corner 
groups, as windbreaks, or as individual specimens. These healthy, nicely 
rooted 4 year old 10-18” northern nursery grown seedlings are just the right 
size for trouble-free transplanting. You can trim and shape your trées to your 
liking as they grow. These strong handsome trees are fully guaranteed. Order 
now on the handy coupon to take advantage of these sale prices. 







Us per customer. 
Place your order 
now. 
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Marvelous Color Changing 


TREE 
HYDRANGEA TR Price... $) 00 


Now for our spring ae yh ae oe are a 
price on our best-selling Hydrangea Tree Ya, Fo). 
A wonderful buy on this amazing tree! Masses of 6-10” (3 for $2.50) 
flowers that change from snow-white in mid-summer to (6 for $4.50) 
bluish-pink in August to royal purple in autumn. Excellent tree for specimen 
or ornamental planting. Especially nice in groups of three. Easy to grow. Ne 
Fast growing. You receive choice 1%-3’ nursery-grown trees with a 4 = 
vigorous root system. Order several today during our half-price offer. 


FLAMING FALL SPLENDEUR 


ROYAL RED MAPLE 


Outstanding Bargain 
Regularly $1.50 ea. 


One of Fall’s most richly colored 

$ 00 trees is the beautiful Red Maple 

(Acer rubrum) with its brilliant 

ea. scarlet leaves. In spring the tree 

(3 for $2.50) is loaded with delicate small 

(6 for $4.50) red flowers. In summer, the 

: rich green leaves give wonderful 

shade. A very .najestic and beautiful shade tree 

that will give you years of proud satisfaction. 

Excellent as a lawn or street tree. You receive 

strong, heavily rooted hand selected 2-4’ collected 
trees. An ideal transplanting size. 


Beautiful All Year Long! 


WHITE BIRCH 


Regularly $1.50 ea. 
NOW ONLY $ ] 00 
¥Y%, off our regu- > 





lar catalog pricel (3 for $2.50) SB see te a is : 
The graceful White (6 for $4.50) Bae 7 — z SEND NO MONEY! wait order coupon to- 


Birch (B. pepe iv for the items plus 
fera ) will ad beauty to your yard esr ae ge chirgic: OF pianeie orders, Sica 
all year ‘round. Rich green leaves in add 50c to help postage and handling. 

spring and summer turn to 
a spectacular gold in the 
fall. And in the winter, the 
listening white bark will 
deli ht every viewer. White 
pistes are hardy, fast grow- 
ing, and require little 


care. Especially lovely ys! 
planted in groups of N 
three. You'll receive & 


healthy, hand-selected 
2-4’ nursery grown 95 stRA 
trees. a0 s 


Blazing Beauty for Autumn ! 


_ CUSHION 
>. MUMS 


2 PRICE! 


| et 25 Strawberries 30c 
] 0 fo r ] (20 for $1 75) Tc cy + ¥ 


TOTAL | 
Plant these hardy mums this spring for scores of beautiful | 





yaaa 


FULLY GUARANTEED! All items guaranteed to 


be of high quality, exactly as advertised and to arrive in good 
healthy condition or purchase price will be refunded. RETURN 
SHIPPING LABEL ONLY — you may keep the items. (1 yr. limit.) 


ANNUALLY CUT RRRAUTRCCCALLUURURUTGLUUGUULTERELUCCLUTERUUCERLUE ECLA 


| House OF WESLEY, NURSERY DIVISION | 


1 R. R. 1, Dept. 9985-4 Bloomington, Illinois 6170) 
Please send these items: [] Prepaid [] COL | 

























Orders of $5.00 or 
more, in addition to 
other bonus offer, 
are entitled to 25 
super-big, super- 
sweet Giant Rob- 
inson strawberry 
plants, a $2.25 
value. One offer 
per customer. 


Blue Spruce 


[74 
| 249 | 
718 ed Maple 
| 854 
eae 
| 632 
| 740 


















Hydrangea Tree 








Red Peony only 15c 








(Please add 50c on prepaid orders) 


blooms from late August till frost! Our special % price sale (Ill. residents also add 5% sales tax) 
will enable you to fill your entire yard or garden with these 
favorites. Every plant guaranteed to bloom the first year from 
. our choicest field-grown root divisions. Rich color assortment 
{ in our choice — pink, bronze, red, or yellow. Very hardy— {Address 














ne “) 2% grow more beautiful year after year. Make excellent cut ; 
oe rae fs, ~~ &,,Br flowers. Sorry, not sent to California, Washington, or Utah. City 
HOUSE OF WESLEY, NURSERY DIVISION, Bloomington, Illinois 61701 [* eo 
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- ENTERPRISE:a land-short New England farm 


gearing itself to support a 150 -cow dairy 


“We've got to be 
big as well as 
good. 

So we are 
expanding 

our herd 
without adding 
more men.” 


Dan Galusha, 
Fairfields Farm, 
Williamstown, Mass. 





> 


“Even though we own 600 acres,” says 
Mr. Galusha, “‘very little is flat land, and 
only 161 acres are tillable. The rest is in 
timber, Christmas trees, and permanent 
pasture. We rent an additional 95 acres 
of cropland. Because our tillable land is 
scarce, we have to get higher yields from 
our enterprise to support more cows. 
Agway is helping us do this.” 

In a good year, Dan and Mary Galusha 
look for corn silage yields of 20 to 25 tons 
per acre to fill their new 60’ x 24’ Agway- 


Dan Galusha and Dave Manners spend a lot of time 
planning so that feed, seed, fertilizer, and other sup- 
plies are on hand when needed. “When we’re feeding 
a ton and a half a day, we can’t run short. Same with 
spare parts. We’re so mechanized that a breakdown 
would be a catastrophe,” says Mr. Galusha. 





Craine silo and the huge bunker silo 
scooped out behind the new Agway barn. 
Agway’s Dave Manners works closely 
with Mr. Galusha to get the required 
yields through correct fertilization, plant 
population, and weed control. 

Dave and Dan have had this associa- 
tion since 1956. Through Dave, Fairfields 
Farm is kept informed on what’s new, 
and any special offers on Agway feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and other farm supplies. 

‘“‘When we have an unusual situation, 
such as abnormal calf mortality, Dave 
brings in outside specialists to pinpoint 
the trouble and help us correct it,” says 
Mr. Galusha. 

Dave also made sure the Galushas un- 
derstand Agway’s Enterprise Services 
which provide a farmer with the backup 
he needs to reach his goals. Among these 
services is Agway’s Profile Management 
Service, which provides a wide variety 
of computer-generated management re- 
ports. These give a precise fix on the state 
of the farmer’s total enterprise and sug- 
gest the many alternatives that might be 


In this spacious milkhouse, the Galushas have in- 
stalled tanks which have a combined capacity of 1135 
gallons. Dan and Jim, one of the three Galusha sons, 
check the milk level. ‘“We have exceeded our capacity 
several times,” says Mr. Galusha, “and we’re going 
to install bigger tanks.” 


open to solve such problems as balancing 
available roughage to purchased feeds 
for the least-cost route to correct energy 
intake, or determining which cows need 
special attention to show a better profit. 
Through these Profile Reports farmers 
ean better utilize their capital, land and 
labor. 

No matter what your farm enterprise 
might be, Agway has developed services 
to assist you. These services go far be- 
yond the supplying of quality commodi- 
ties at competitive prices. They include 
planning and: construction of buildings, 
complete automation systems for feed 
and roughage, herd-health and sanita- 
tion programs, petroleum services, and 
insurance programs to fit all farm needs. 

To find out more about Agway Enter- 
prise Services, visit. your Agway store or 
representative. Or write to N. E. White, 
Agway Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 
T3201; 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE gway 


Nerve center of Fairfields Farm is this new 150-cow 
Agway loose-housing barn and adjacent 12-stall milk- 
ing parlor. This barn is fully automated for push- 
button feeding of hay, silage, and grain. Outside is a 
3000-gallon tank for storing molasses, which is poured 
on top of silage before it travels to the cows. 
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Mr. CASH and 


CULTIVATOR 


Fritz Cash, Box 474, 
Hanover, Wisconsin 53542 





“We got our two Rolling Cultiva- 
tors for our 1,500 acre corn opera- 
tion because we needed tillage 
equipment of unusual speed that 
would save us time and labor. 
Our units operate about twice as 
fast as shovel-type cultivators. 

‘We put in the crop with a 12- 
row planter and usually cultivate 
twice the first time through, we 
adjust the Rolling Cultivator 
gangs to throw the dirt away from 
the crop., In the second cultiva- 
tion, we adjust the units to throw 
the soil back to the plants. 

“We also spray Atrazine and 
cultivate the crop at the same 
time with our Rolling Cultivators. 
Our units do very clean work and 
produce a good moisture-holding 
mulch. Without our Rolling Culti- 
vators, it would be hard to keep 
ahead of a big crop like ours.” 


The Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING, 
CULTIVATOR 


finest, fastest tillage tool 
on Bert 





soe 
pas hey me ie Tae 


cultivates crops * mulches soil « 


bars off 
lays by e builds beds « incorporates 
chemicals * conserves moisture 
preserves roots 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The full color action story of the Rolling 
Cultivator with over 80 illustrations. It’s 
yours free, and we think you'll find it 


fascinating reading. Just drop a card to: 


Lilliston Corporation, Box 
Georgia 31702. 


las. Litwiston 


CORPORATION 


Albany, Georgia » Branches: Waco, Texas * Weldon, N. C. 
Hopkins, Minnesota e Tulare, California. Warehouses: 
Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, PREIS: in Canada: 
Lilliston-Canada Ltd. 


Albany, 


Manufacturers of Lilliston Quality-First Rotary Cutters 
and Lilliston Peanut Equipment 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Distributed by 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
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Here's a sight that makes any- 
one glad to be alive! Photo cour- 
tesy of the J.I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


PRADITIONALLY NEW. 





 flebD- FO PEEDEOTL 


INSTANT SHORT CUT 
New Cylinder-Screen Chopper 


A cylinder-screen cutting mechanism assures short, uniform chopping 
with the all-new Gehl 600 Chopper. The powerful blower whips crops 
to the back of any forage box instantly! No lingering here! Material is 
kept moving for faster cutting, greater capacity. 

With Gehl, there is no feed apron. Crops are guided directly into: the 
throat of the chopper. The unit is shorter from front to back for greater 
maneuverability. A tough 3-inch diameter shaft whirls the cylinder at 
1,000 RPM. Six 21-inch long knives provide 6,000 cuts per minute. 
Crops go up-and-out. Every bit. Every time. 

Compare the Gehl 600 Chopper with any other unit. You’ll see longer 
knives, a larger (120 sq. in.) throat area, a bigger (374 sq. in.) screen area. 


Three attachments available: 


Hay pick-up; one-row, and a two-row 


that handles both wide and narrow rows. Built-in knife sharpener and 
tungsten-carbide cutting edges on knives and cutterbar are standard 


equipment. 


Gehl forage harvesters are preferred by farmers throughout the world. 
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C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
ARCADE 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
BRISBEN—Chenango Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA 

Coryn Farm Supply 
CANASTOTA—Whites Farm Supply 
CANTON 

Robinson Farm Equip. Co. 
CAZENOVIA 

J. C. Lucas & Sons 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

Central Square Imp. Co. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co. 
CORTLAND—Cain’s Trac. & Imp. 
CUBA—Ernest D. Witter 
DELHI—Delhi Farm Equip. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry Inc. 
DERUYTER 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
DRYDEN—Dryden Implement 
EAST PALMYRA—O’Meal Tractor 
FILLMORE 

Rickett’s Farm Supply 
FORT PLAIN 

Hallsville Farm Supply 
FRANKFORT 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
FRANKLIN 

Ray Tilley & Son 
GHENT 

Rivenburgh Equipment 
HAMLIN 

R. C. Schepler & Son 
HOBART 

Hobart Farm Equip. Co. 


HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Ine. 
HUDSON 

Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jeffersonville Garage 
LOWVILLE 

Foster Millard 
MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MIDDLEPORT 

R. Max Hyde - 
MONTGOMERY 

Clarence H. Crist 
MUNNSVILLE 

Mr. Howard Landers 
NICHOLS 

Thetga Farm Supply 
NORTH JAVA 

Java Farm Supply 
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Panama Farm Supply 
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Folk & Kelly 
REXFORD 

Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
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Leo M. Filburn 
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Norman Allen Farm Mach. Service 
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Edgar J. Handy 
SIDNEY CENTER 

Finch: Farms 
SLATE HILL 

Francis Reme 
SOUTH NEW BERLIN 

Valley Supply Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


GEHL. COMPANY 


West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 
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~ EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





THE POSITIVE FORCE 


I watched from a hilltop the other day 
as a honey-wagon traced patterns across a 
snowy and lifeless field. My mind’s eye saw 
... not the unlovely material that browned 
the snow . .. but rather the lush, green corn 
that would soon exert its mysterious alche- 
my to transform waste into a golden har- 
vest. 

To the West, the sun dropped behind a 
ridge . . . standing stark and barren beneath 
a leaden sky. But I knew that an irresis- 
table call would soon go forth to a million 
living things along that ridge... that the 
sounds and sights of spring would soon 
transform its apparent death into vibrant 
life. 

Across the years, I have reduced to a 
very short list the things I knew for sure. 
But the conviction has deepened that the 
positive forces of life can never be perma- 
nently overcome by the negative. The life 
stories of people... the rolling seasons... . 
the physical laws of the universe .. . all tell 
of the ageless opposition of positive and 
negative forces. 

Easter whispers a message of hope about 
death . . . considered by most of us to be 
the ultimate negative. It does not tell us 
that we should ever expect’ to solve all our 
problems and live happily ever after. . . in- 
deed, its hopeful message is painted on a 
canvas of pain, frustration, and despair. 
Lord knows we have all seen our share of 
those minuses of living .. . Easter boldly 
proclaims that even they can find their 
place in the ranks of the plus. 

Take heart, my friend! 


EARLY INVITATION 


Empire Farm Days will be held on Aug- 
ust 5-7 this year, at the Piffard Farm of 
William Selden (Elm Place Angus), Avon, 
New York. The nearest settlement to the 
location of the event is Retsof. 

More details will be coming from time 
to time in our pages, but start early to 
plan some time at Empire Farm Days. 
You'll have a chance to see equipment ga- 
lore ... many items of which will be de- 
monstrated in action. Exhibitors and farm- 
ers alike agree that it’s one of the finest 
machinery shows anywhere around. 

See page 61 for more of those details I 
mentioned. 


NOT GOING AWAY 


This year of 1969 marks the 100th anni- 
wersary of: ... youd, never gute)... yep, 
oleomargerine! 

The vegetable spread first saw the light 
of day in 1869 in the laboratory of a 
French chemist-pharmacist, who patented 
his early formula in 1873. In America, it 
was first produced in New York City in 
1876. 

Emerson, you'll remember, once said, 
“Beware an idea whose time has come.” 
Oleo’s “‘time’’ didn’t really arrive until 
World War II, after which it forged steadily 
ahead in its competitive battle with butter 

.. until its per capita consumption in the 
U.S. is now 10.6 pounds, compared with 
butter’s 5.9 pounds. 

Dairymen, don’t be lulled by the relative 
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lack of success shown by filled and imita- 
tion milk in the Northeast. These products 
have not gone away indefinitely . . . they 
have only retreated to fight again another 
day. 

The dairy industry needs aggressive and 
forward-looking programs for new-product 
development and promotion more than 
ever...... 80 that the tinte never conmies for 
the fluid “low-priced dread” in the North- 
east! 


NO SPANKING 


Some folks in our permissive society ar- 
gue that punishment is not a deterrent to 
crime. How come, I’d like to ask, are doz- 
ens of planes hijacked to Cuba... where 
the hijackers aren’t punished... yet none 
are hijacked within the United States, 
where the culprits would be punished? 

It looks as though we’ll be engulfed in a 
tidal wave of crime long before we’re over- 
come by the hordes who envy our afflu- 
ence. 

What are your thoughts on the correlat- 
ion of crime and punishment? 


AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES 


One of my extracurricular chores is to 
serve as chairman of New York’s Agricul- 
tural Resources Commission. Among oth- 
ers, its responsibilities include developing 
recommendations for reconciling urban 
growth with a strong agricultural economy 
in the State, and working with state and 
federal agencies in matters affecting agri- 
culture. 

I’d welcome letters with ideas about how 
to keep farming competitive in the Empire 
State ... thoughts on designating prime ag- 
ricultural areas, and suggestions about op- 
portunities to build sound land-use foun- 
dations for the future. 

I can’t promise to act on every suggest- 
ion, but will promise to give them serious 
consideration! 


GUARANTEED INCOME 


Once upon a time, in the far-off land of 
Cooperating States, there arose a great 
argument. Seeing that some people were 
less affluent than others, the high priests 
of the country stated that there should be 
a minimum annual income for everyone 
... regardless of the productiveness of the 
individual involved. “The ‘work ethic’ is a 
useless appendage of the Puritan past,” 
quoth they. 

But in those days there arose at one of 
the Seventy Seminars on Society a man 
who doubted. 

He posed a question to the high priests, 
“Have you provided a guaranteed annual 
wage for your mature sons and daughters?” 
After some consultation, the chief priest 
replied in the negative. 

The doubter thundered, “I shall not 
press you as to why... but I think-I know. 
The natives of our land were given a guar- 
anteed annual wage generations ago... 
and the result has been dismal beyond 
description. You would not want their fate 
visited upon your family! 

“You know that the growth of human 





personality is stimulated by meeting a 
challenge head on, that character develops 
in the crucible of overcoming adversity, 
that the individual grows amidst a stream 
of creative effort and responsibility. You 
seek to enslave the poor by chaining them 
to a guaranteed handout...so that your 
piety will be publicly acclaimed, and so 
you can establish firmly and indefinitely 
your feeling of superiority over those un- 
fortunates whom you claim to love. 

“Love at its best seeks for others the 
opportunity to attain those objectives that 
you seek most avidly for yourself. You avoid 
the issue when you propose paying off the 
poor with a pittance so they will go away 
and not bother you! 

“You argue that human beings are in 
essence the same regardless of creed, color, 
or belief. . . or economic status. How, then, 


_ can you propose programs on behalf of the 


poor that you reject concerning your own 
family? There have been those who elo- 
quently defended human slavery... even 
quoted Scripture in its support. But they 
could never really explain away the fact 
that they would resist to the death being 
enslaved themselves. 

“Task once more. . . would you be willing 
to begin a program of guaranteed annual 
wage for yourself and your descendants?” 

And to this day, the high priests have 
not answered that question. 


SOMEWHERE ELSE 


Many people want convenient air travel 
readily available, but hardly anybody wants 
the airport within 50 miles of his home! 

A new jetport serving the New York City 
area has been seeking a home for years. . . 
on the Orange County (N.Y.) mucklands, 
on Long Island, in Morris County (N.]J.), 
and in the pinelands of the Garden State. 
The farmers of Orange County’s fantasti- 
cally-productive “black dirt” fought it out 
of there ... Grumman Aircraft lowered the 
boom on the Island . . . wealthy estate 
owners in Morris County pulled a won- 
drously slick trick by involving the Audu- 
bon Society in the scrap there... and now 
the pinelanders are fighting the jetport on 
behalf of “cranberry growing, underground 
water supplies, wildlife protection, and air 
pollution.” 

When the chips are down, folks, it’s a 
fact of life that birds usually win a battle 
involving a choice between feathered friends 
and food production. It seems to me that 
locating a jetport in the pinelands makes 
more sense than plunking it in the middle 
of highly-productive soils that took ages to 
create. Perhaps land now owned by the 
state or federal government . . . such as the 
Lakehurst Naval Air Station, would be the 
best answer of all. ° 

Or maybe we should leave the flying to 
the birds... 


RESEARCH HELP 


Not long ago, the Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the University of Con- 
necticut received a $3,000 grant from the 
Eastern Artificial Insemination Cooperative 
of Ithaca, New York. The grant supports 
the reproductive physiology program of the 
Animal Industries Department. 

This is only one of hundreds of similar 
grants by private industry to support agri- 
cultural research at public institutions. Far 
from being competitors for the allegiance of 
technology-seeking farmers, private indus- 
try and public research can both function 
more effectively as partners in promoting 
progress. 
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SEVECHIVE HERBICIDE 


combination 


This could be your most effective 
grass and weed control program for corn! 





SUTAN 6-E is the great new selective herbicide 
for pre-plant application that effectively con- 
trols many annual grasses and nutgrass in corn. 
When used as directed, SUTAN doesn’t leave 
harmful soil residues in your fields. 

SUTAN is equally effective in controlling prob- 
lem grasses . . . plus many broadleaf weeds . . . 
when used in a tank-mix combination with atra- 
zine. Years of testing in commercial applications 
across the country prove it. The simple fact is 
that the combination of SUTAN 6-E plus atrazine 
controls more grasses and broadleaf weeds than 
either material will control alone. Growers who 
have used the combination . . . particularly in 
the wet spring of ’68 . . . are calling it the most 
important grass and broadleaf weed control de- 
velopment ever made. 





Read the label, heed the label and 
GROW WITH STAUFFER CHEMICALS 


At last growers have the final ingredient they’ve 
needed for a complete early season planting 
program. SUTAN may be combined with slurry 
or suspension fertilizers. It can also be combined 
with solution fertilizers and soil insecticides if 
physical compatibility is checked first and found 
to be correct. This means you now have one-step 
control of annual and perennial grasses, broad- 
leaf weeds, soil insects and can fertilize your 
fields in one operation . . . before you plant your 
crop. Think of the time, labor and money savings 
this can mean! Plus the headstart you get on the 
season with early planting. Because you mix 
SUTAN/Atrazine combinations into the soil, 
there is no waiting for hit-or-miss rainfall to move 
it into the weed and grass seed zone. It’s there, 
working as soon as seeds germinate. 
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CHEMICALS 
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Just what will a SUTAN/Atrazine combination 
control? A total of eleven annual and perennial 
grasses, including; barnyardgrass (watergrass), 
giant, green and yellow foxtail, Johnsongrass 
from seed . . . and both yellow and purple nut- 
grass (nutsedge). Controls them all as their seed 
start to germinate. It also controls ten annual 
broadleaf weeds the same way, including: annual 
morningglory, lambsquarters, mustards, night- 
shade and velvetleaf. 

SUTAN/ Atrazine is so effective, many growers 
are reporting only a single cultivation for the 
entire season, just to break up crusted soil after 
wet weather. Possibly the biggest plus is the fact 
that you can use lower rates of atrazine to get 
this kind of control . . . while reducing the poten- 
tial hazard of atrazine carryover in your fields. 


SUTAN 6-E .. . when used alone as di- 
rected for grass control leaves no 
harmful soil residues to carryover and in- 
terfere with your cover crops or rotation 
programs. Where SUTAN 6-E is used 
alone, and broadleaf weeds become a 
problem as the season progresses, a post- 
emergence application of 2,4-D is recom- 
mended. Get all the money, time and la- 
bor saving details on SUTAN “the grass- 
getter” and SUTAN/Atrazine combina- 
tions for broader spectrum weed and grass 
control from your Stauffer dealer. Order 
soon. Stauffer Chemical Company, Agri- 
cultural Chemical Division, 299 Park 
Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10017. 








Guthrie comments on: 


MASTITIS CONTROL 


MASTITIS costs dairymen 
millions of dollars every year. 
Here is information on a problem 
that has haunted the dairy indus- 
try from its beginning, drawn 
from an interview with Dr. R. S. 
Guthrie of Cornell’s College of 
Veterinary Medicine, who is su- 
pervising veterinarian of New 
York’s Mastitis Control Program: 

What causes mastitis? 

Infectious mastitis is an infec- 
tion of the udder, usually caused 
by one of four organisms, the 
most common carrying the name 
Streptococcus agalactiae, which 
gain entrance to the udder 
through the teat canal. There is 
no evidence of a direct connec- 
tion between feed and mastitis, 
though poor nutrition may con- 
tribute to a cow’s susceptibility. 

The noninfectious form of 
mastitis does not involve any 
pathogens at the beginning. It 
may be caused by such stress fac- 
tors as over-milking or striking 
the cow .. . anything that causes 
an increase in the leucocyte 
(white blood cell) members in 
the udder. 

Most of the following com- 
ments will concern the infectious 
PRO. 

How does mastitis affect the cow? 

The organism invades the ud- 
der tissue, causing the secretion 
of abnormal milk, and eventually 
destroying part of the tissue, thus 
reducing milk production. 

What loss does mastitis cause? 

(1) The production of abnor- 
mal milk which cannot be sold; 
(2) lowered production; (3) possi- 
ble sale of off-flavor milk which 
hurts fluid milk consumption; 
(4) possible refusal of milk at the 
plant; (5) shorter cow life, and 
increased cost of more and early 
replacements. 

What causes a “flare-up” of mas- 
titis in a dairy cow? 

Tests show that about half of 
all dairy cattle have some infec- 
tion in the udder. The things 
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that cause a flare-up include ud- 
der bruises, chilling, stress (such 
as being chased by a dog), lack of 
sanitation . . . but most impor- 
tant, poor milking techniques. 

How can mastitis be detected? 

The use of a strip cup before 
milking detects abnormal milk 
fairly early. A veterinarian can 
usually spot an infected udder by 
a physical examination, even 
though a case has cleared up. 
There are two tests . . . the Cali- 
fornia Mastitis Test (C.M.T.) 
and the Modified Whiteside Test 

. which spot abnormal milk in 
the early stages of mastitis. 

The Modified Whiteside Test 
is now a required screen test run 
on all bulk or blended milk in 
New York State on a monthly 
basis. This test provides the 
means of detecting the presence 
of unfit or abnormal milk in the 
general supply offered for sale by 
the dairyman. 

The field men employed by 
the milk plants are not ordinarily 
expected to check the milk secre- 
tion from each cow at a farm 
where trouble exists. They do, 
however, make recommendations 
to a dairyman who has an unsat- 
isfactory MWT test (2 or higher) 
as to the steps he should take in 
an effort to correct the problem. 

Corrective measures involve 
one or more of the following 
causative or contributing effects 
which, when identified, would 
result in the milk from such cows 
being kept out of the general sup- 
ply: (1) Cows in late lactation 
and cows being milked once daily 
as when drying off. (2) Cows just 
fresh or still in the colostral stage. 
(3) Any abnormal secretion 
caused by injury or other stress 
factors. 

Beginning July 1, 1970, Phase 
III of a national program begins 

. . Whereby punitive action will 
be taken against dairymen whose 
milk contains more than 1.5 mil- 
lion leucocytes per milliliter in 
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3 of his herd’s last 5 tests. | 
How can a dairyman prevent or 
control serious outbreaks of mastitis 
in his herd? 
Prevention is better than con- 


trol. A good first step is to find ° 


exactly what the situation is at 
present. A veterinarian can help 
by examining the herd, including 
use of the California Mastitis 
Test on each quarter. He might 
recommend the sale of cows bad- 
ly infected, therefore more likely 
to have a “flare-up,” and where 
production has been lowered by 
destruction of udder tissue. He 
might suggest medication for 
some animals. 

The veterinarian could also 
arrange for a herd survey (in 
New York State) by the Mastitis 
Control Program, where quarter 
samples from each cow would be 
taken and cultured in the labora- 
tory. Individual quarter infec- 
tions would be identified and 
treatment initiated on this basis. 

It is extremely important to 
eradicate Streptococcus agalac- 
tiae in the herd by repeated cul- 
turing and treatment. Once elim- 
inated, Strep.. ag. never returns 
unless it is re-introduced, usually 
by way of a purchased addition, 
which is an animal of milking 
age carrying the infection in one 
or more quarters. 

In the case of milking machine 
and utensils, it means cleanliness, 
not just a clean look but sterile 
(free from bacteria). Teat cups 
are disinfected between cows, 
and teats are dipped after milk- 
ing in a mild disinfectant solu- 


BREAKTHROUGH 


Researchers at Cornell Uni- 
versity report that their British 
counterparts have developed a 
new approach to mastitis con- 
trol that has been unusually 
effective in on-the-farm and 
controlled-experiment tests. 

It involves infusing each 
quarter of a cow’s udder with 
a large dose of antibiotic on 
the day she is dried off. Teat 
ends are dipped in a 4 percent 
hypochlorite solution then... 
and immediately after each 
milking (when she eventually 
returns to the milking string). 

The infusion cleans up 
pathogens in the udder ...a 
process aided by the absence 
of dilution from milk secre- 
tion. The dip kills any orga- 
nisms around the teat opening, 
thus preventing new infection. 

The British are using Cloxa- 
cillin . . . and a combination 
of synthesized penicillin and a 
benzathine salt. The latter is 
responsible for the slow release 
of the antibiotic into udder tis- 
sue after the infusion is made. 
Obviously, it is suited only 
for dry-cow treatment. 

The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has not as yet permit- 
ted the use of Cloxacillin in 
the United States. The U.S.-. 
developed experimental ma- 
terial used in the trial in New 
York State was as effective as 
Cloxacillun, and may become 
available in the near future. 








tion. Dairymen should be careful — 
about using just any grocery-store 
laundry bleach; some of them are 
so caustic they will irritate the 
teat end. 

So far as a cow’s surroundings 
are concerned, it means regular 
cleaning of droppings and a 
barnyard free of mud. 

What does a cow’s comfort have to 
do with mastitis? 

Any stress paves the way for 
an attack of mastitis. Stalls too 
narrow or too short cause discom- 
fort. An udder than hangs into 
a gutter or a teat stepped on by 
another cow spells trouble. Poor 
ventilation and moisture-laden 
air are bad. Inadequate or dirty 
bedding may result in a chilled 
or infected udder. 

What about milking machine con- 
ditions? 

By this we mean a machine 
that is clean and properly adjust- 
ed. A vacuum that is either too 
high or too low irritates udder 
tissue. Wornout inflations are 
another cause of trouble. 

Do milking machines cause 
mastitis? 

Not if they are in good me- 
chanical condition and properly 
used. Here is where proper milk- 
ing procedures come in. One of 
the worst troubles is leaving the 
machine on the cow too long. 
The best rule is that the machine 
should come off just as soon as all 
the milk is removed. Most cows 
respond to rapid milking. 

Some dairymen try to save 
time by using too many units. 
Two conventional units or three 
pipeline units are enough for one 
man to handle in a stanchion 
barn. 

Some dairymen are too enthu- 
siastic in their machine-stripping 
techniques . . . irritating the ten- 
der udder tissue. As I’ve said, 
such irritation creates a situation 
where leucocyte numbers in- 
crease. 

Always follow the manufactur- 
er’s directions carefully, as well 
as the recommended milking 
procedure. 

Is any particular milking order 
desirable? 

Yes! Milk heifers first; they are 
least likely to have latent infec- 
tion. Early in the milking order 
put “‘leakers” and cows that “let 
down” the milk before being 
washed. Milk slow milkers and 
those that show signs of udder 
infection last. 

In a milking parlor, it’s desir- 
able to have a conventional milk- 
er unit that can be used to milk 
cows whose udders have been in- 
fused with antibiotics... and the 
cows having a case of clinical 
mastitis. 

Is mastitis a public health problem? 

Apparently not, at least not a 
serious one. However, health 
authorities take a dim view of the 
sale of milk from cows affected 
with mastitis. Such milk can be 
refused at the plant and returned 
to you. This can be a serious loss. 

Can drugs be used to treat mastitis? 

Yes, but prevention is better. 
Any one of several drugs can be 
put into the udder through the 
teat canal and will help to “cool 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Whatever you grow, whatever 
the size of the job, your trucks 
should be Chevrolets. 

You want reasons. Here are 
just a few. Chevy makes any 
type of truck you need. Pick- 
ups to the big diesels. Latest 
dickup in the Chevy line is the 
Longhorn. %- or 1-ton rating. 
3/2 -ft. box. Independent Front 
Suspension. Tough leaf 
springs in back. Works hard 


and takes a big camper body 
when you and the Mrs. want 
to take off for a few days. All 
Fleetside models are double- 
strong where it counts, in 
both cab and cargo box. 
Chevy medium- and heavy- 
duty models with 9- or 12-ft. 
stake bodies are the main- 
stay of many a hard working 
farm. They come with a selec- 
tion of Sixes or V8s—up to the 


if Chevy can haul it. Better: 


260-hp 427 V8. 

A Chevroletdealeris always 
close by. So are the parts you 
need for quick service when 
necessary. 

When it comes to long life, 
Chevy has them all beat. It’s 
a matter of record. For partic- 
ulars, see a friend of yours. 
Your Chevrolet dealer. 
Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 
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More trucks are Chevrolets 
because Chevrolet is more truck! 





THE FAMILY FARM 


SPEAKING at a meeting of 
the New York State Agricultural 
Society, Cornell’s Professor L. C. 
Cunningham made the following 
comments on the family farm: 

The family-size farm, meaning 
operations carried on mainly by 
the farmer and members of his 
family, is traditional in our agri- 
culture. Some people are con- 
vinced that there are forces at 
work which will change this 
structure. Others believe that 
the family farm is undergoing 
many changes but that its essen- 
tial nature is unchanged. 

It is a well-known fact that 
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meter. 


Capacity 


strain. 


Note the exclusive steel cone 
that gives extra support 
where Shaft joins side plate. 


standing grass 


new sicklebar attachment). 


That's what you'll have going for you 
just as soon asyou get going—to your 
nearby New Holland dealer’s. 


New Holland Division of Sperry Rand. 


AV. 
Yeperey RAND 


But most of all, it’s strong. 
Behind each knife is a full- 
length steel plate, protecting 
the cutterhead from damage 
by foreign objects. The shaft 
is reinforced for longer life, 
and rides on sealed ball 
bearings. 
wae With nine knives you'll 
™chop to a uniform 3/16” 
—without a recutter screen 
and its costly horse-power re- 
quirements. 


New Holland Super 717 gives 
a lot more: 

@ An exclusive 98° gearbox 
that keeps universal joints 
more in line to provide more 

efficient transfer of tractor power. 

@ A torsion-steel PTO shaft that can 

take peak power loads without 


® The only built-in knife sharpener 
with a sharpening stone that moves 
into place automatically to assure 
true bevel edges. 

It adds up to a hard-working ma- 
chine. Whether you’re chopping corn 
silage (with a 1-row, 2-row or 2-row 
narrow head) or haylage (with the 
Super-Sweep windrow pickup) or 


the number of farms in New 
York State has shown a sharp 
decline. This change has been 
going on for a long period of 
time. Just since 1950, the num- 
ber of farms has declined from 
136,000 to 61,000 last year. 

Likewise, it is widely observed 
that the total number of workers 
on farms in the State has also 
declined. The figures show a 
drop from 248,000 workers in 
1950 to 104,000 in 1968. 

But what may not be fully 
realized is that the changes in 
these two historic series have 
been at remarkably similar rates, 


with the resulting significant fact 
that the number of workers per 
farm was fairly stable at about 
1.9 until the early 1960’s. In re- 
cent years the figure has decreas- 
ed to 1.7 workers per farm. It is 
a striking fact that with all of the 
changes that have been occurring 
in farming, the average size of 
the farm labor force per farm 
has been remarkably stable. 
Furthermore, despite all the 
difficulties of hiring labor on 
farms, the proportion of hired 
workers to the total labor force 
has also continued nearly un- 
changed. The proportion of the 
total labor force that was hired 
was.about 35 percent in the early 
1950’s and continued in that re- 
lationship until the early 1960’s. 
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No other like-size 
forage harvester has 
1a cutterhead like it. 

First of all, it’s big: 24 inches in dia- 
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Sweep 


Practical in design- dependable in action 


A small decline has occurred i 
recent years, with the proportion 
reaching 28 percent in 1968. 

These recent decreases in siz: 
of labor force and proportio: 
hired are apparently due to th 
fact that when farmers lost som: 
of their help they simply cu 
down operations a little bit 
worked a little harder or leane: 
more. heavily on family help 
These data are strong evidenc 
of the continuing dominance o° | 
the family farm in our agricul 
ture. Not only is the family farn 
a tradition, but it has continue: 
through the years as an economi: 
reality. 

The dominant change that ha 
occurred on the family-size farn 
in recent decades is not th 
number of workers, but the al 
most spectacular increase in out 
put per worker. The long-tern 
trend has been upward, but th: 
increase has been particular! 
large during the past two de- 
cades. 


Editor’s note — Although number; 
of farms and total farm worke- 
numbers have declined in New 
York State, output dollar volum: 
has increased ... and the Empire 
State ranks 13th among the 51) 
states in farm production. 


Mastitis 
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down” an inflamed udder. How- 
ever, no drug can replace de:- 
troyed tissue, and may not even 
reach all the affected areas. 

Also, the milk from treated 
quarters cannot be sold for pe- 
riods varying from 48 to 72 hours 
or more. One of the chief disac- 
vantages of drugs is that they 
tend to give you a false sense of 
security. They are likely to be 
most helpful when used under a 
veterinarian’s directions. 

Where can I learn more about 
mastitis? 

The New York State College 
of Veterinary Medicine, with 
headquarters at Ithaca, New 
York, operates a mastitis control 
program with regional laborator- 
ies at East Aurora, Canton, Ear'!- 
ville, Amsterdam, and Kingston. 
A letter to the nearest laboratory 
will bring information about tak- 
ing part in the control program 
along with more than 3,000 other 
dairymen. Connecticut also has 
a similar program. Write to the 
State College of Agriculture < 
Storrs. 

Other state colleges in the 
Northeast are interested in givin 
available information to their 
dairymen. The New Jersey Co’- 
lege is located at Rutgers; Pen 
sylvania at University Park; Mas- 
sachusetts at Amherst; Vermon 
at Burlington; Maine at Oronc 
and New Hampshire at Durhan 

For information about you’ 
milking machine ask the deale’ 
from whom you bought it, or th» 
manufacturer. 

Many dairymen are contro 
ling mastitis by eternal vigilenc: 
in handling the herd and by fo!- 
lowing a rigid milking procedur¢ 
Others seem to be unable to do 
it, perhaps through carelessne: 
or by under-estimating th 
enemy! 
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GENERATION GAP 


PLANNING the transfer of 
the farm business from father to 
son avoids disagreements and 
lawsuits between family mem- 
bers,.aird cai reswlt in tax 
savings. 

“Using a support contract to 
purchase the family farm has 
probably caused more family 
friction than any other type of 
transfer arrangement,” says Ar- 
non Allen, University of Wiscon- 
sin farm law specialist. 

With this arrangement, the son 
gets title to the farm for a prom- 
ise to support the parents until 
they die. There are some advan- 
tages to this arrangement. It is 
geared to the cost of living, the 
son knows the farm will be his, 
it saves probate costs, and it can 
provide the parents with peace 
of mind. ° 


Disadvantages 


However, the disadvantages of 
the support contract probably 
outweigh the advantages. It may 
lead to family disagreements, 
evaluation of services is difficult 
to compute for tax purposes, the 
son gambles that his parents will 
live only a normal life span, the 
parents become dependent on 
their son, and objections by the 
parents may cloud title to the 
real estate. 

A good substitute for the sup- 
port contract is the land contract. 
With this arrangement the par- 
ents still own the farm, but the 
son takes possession and he makes 
regular payments on the sale 
price. The son knows exactly 
what his obligation is, and when 
the payment is complete he 
knows he will get clear title to 
the farm. 

The disadvantage of the land 
contract is that the parents have 
no cost-of-living protection, and 
if full payment for the farm is 
made before they die,.they may 
be left without an income. 


Mortgage 


A third method of farm trans- 
fer is a deed with a mortgage to 
secure the installment payments. 
This method gives the son title 
to the farm. Since. the son has 
title, it is easy for him to sell the 
farm when he wishes and pay off 
the parents in a lump sum. 

If the son defaults in payments 
under a mortgage system, fore- 
closure time may take over a 
year. Much quicker action can 
be taken under a land contract. 

When the parents want to be 
sure the son stays on the farm un- 
til their death, they can create a 
contract-to-will. Ordinary wills 
can be changed by the maker at 
any time. If a son makes certain 
promises or money payments, the 
parents can bind themselves by 
a contract committing them to 
will the farm to the son at death. 
Of course, the contract-to-will 
should be in writing. 

Parents can sell or give a re- 
mainder interest to a son, keep- 
ing a life interest in the farm for 
themselves. Usually the son op- 
erates the farm as tenant until 
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the parents die. This method as- 
sures the son that he will eventu- 
ally get the farm, and it provides 
the parents with rent. Probate 
proceedings are avoided if the 
parents have no other property. 

There are several] disadvan- 
tages to this transfer arrange- 
ment. The son may sell his inter- 
est, and it is hard to value what 
the son is getting. Furthermore, if 
there is a dispute, neither the 
son’s interest nor the parent’s in- 
terest is easily salable. 

Also, the son may not keep up 
or improve the farm if there is a 
year-to-year oral lease. A long- 


term written lease would prevent 
this. If the son receives his inter- 
est by gift, he may have to pay 
gift taxes and federal income tax 
on capital gains. 

Parents can transfer their farm 
to a son with an escrow deed. 
This is an ordinary deed that has 
been left with a third person. 
When the parents die, the deed 
is delivered to the son. For this 
method to be effective, the par- 
ents must completely relinquish 
all control over the deed. If the 
parents make out a deed and 
keep it themselves, it is not rec- 
ognized as effective. Making a 
will is a more certain method of 
property transfer than the escrow 
deed. 


Forming a joint tenancy be- 


tween the father and son is still 
another method of transferring 
the farm business. When the 
father dies, the son will owe in- 
heritance tax figured on half the 
value of the farm business. 

Few parents can afford to 
transfer the farm to a son as an 
outright gift. More parents make 
a gift to the son of part of the 
farm by selling it to him for less 
than market value. This gift may 
be subject to state gift tax. If the 
gift is made “‘in contemplation of 
death,” a state inheritance tax 
may be due. There may also be 
federal gift and estate taxes on 
large gifts. 

Have an attorney help you 
make out the final details of a 
farm transfer. 





This DEKALB dealer does more 
than talk about Sudax Brand 





DeKalb dealer Nimmy Boston improves 
own soil with Sudax Brand for plow-down. 


Nimmy Boston practices what he 
recommends to customers. He 
uses Sudax Brand to turn diverted 
acres into more profitable acres. It 
smothers weeds, prevents erosion, 
and conserves soil nutrients. Be- 
fore corn harvest, Nimmy plows 
under the high tonnage green 
manure to improve soil tilth and 
water intake. He says: 
“Neighbors were amazed how 
easily Sudax Brand plows under 


. .. and also at the top corn yields 
the next year.’ A neighbor agrees: 
“| can tell to the row the following 
year where Sudax Brand was 
plowed under. It produces better 
corn.” 

Take it from the dealer and 
farmers that use Sudax Brand. 
Plant it this year. Sudax Brand is a 
money maker on diverted acres and 
in any livestock feeding program. 


It pays to see your 
DEKALB dealer today. 


DEKALB 
UDAY 


BRAND 





“DEKALB” and ‘‘SUDAX"” are registered brand names. 
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Gordon Donahoe finds silage feed- 
ing a breeze in a conventional barn 
with this mechanized silage cart. 


HAYLAGE BONUS 


Gordon and Glenn Donahoe, 
Frankfort, New York, feed only 


six 40-pound bales of hay each ° 


day to their 83 Registered Hol- 
stein cows... but they really fill 
°em up with haylage (from 14x 
40 and 17X50 Harvestores) and 
corn silage (24X65 concrete 
stave). Haylage is fed once a day 
at a rate of 24 pounds per cow 

. . corn silage fed twice daily at 
75 pounds per cow per day. A 
self-unloading battery-powered 
silage cart makes the job quick 
and sweatless! 

An unexpected bonus of the 
low-hay program has been that 
a considerable section (36X60 
feet) of the barn floor above the 
cows has become available for 
equipment storage. And the 
milkpail reflects the expected 
bonus... the herd has gone from 
an average production of 13,190 
pounds of milk per cow in 1957 
up to 16,728 pounds currently. 
The Donahoes’ father, Homer in- 
stalled years ago one of the first 
1000-gallon bulk tanks in their 
area ... and the herd keeps it 
brimming on every-day pickup 
December through March. 

The Donahoes use four milk- 
ing units with a recently-installed 
around-the-barn pipeline .. . two 
units apiece. — G.L.C. 


KETOSIS 


The most pressing animal 
health problem mentioned by 
many dairymen .. . especially 
those with high-producing herds 

. . 1s ketosis. F. David Davy of 
Fort Plain, New York, is one of 
those dairymen. 

His 44-cow herd . . . although 
20 were only two-year-olds .. . 
posted a herd average of 16,286 
pounds of milk and 569 of fat. In 
fact, he had one two-year-old that 
gave 18,038 pounds of milk, 590 
fat in 305 days .. . and another 
that produced 18,635 pounds 636 
fat in the same length of time. 

David feeds 65 to 70 pounds of 
corn silage per cow per day, plus 
10 pounds of hay per cow... 
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the hay fed twice each day, and 
silage once. He “lead feeds” grain 

. starting to move the grain 
throttle up even before a cow 
freshens . . . but finds it isn’t very 
effective in preventing ketosis. 
The major arrow to his ketosis- 
prevention bow is the feeding of 
propylene glycol spread on top of 
corn silage. 

For those cows that come down 
with ketosis in spite of every- 
thing, he treats with Azium . . 
a cortisone product that has to be 
used with caution. Azium can 
cause a too-rapid breakdown of 
body “tissues: .-. <.1t:seems-to 
“open the throttle” of the ani- 
mal’s metabolic processes. 

The winter of 1967-’68 saw the 
first year of stepping corn silage 
feeding up to higher levels than 
heretofore in the Davy herd. 
“The cows did even better than I 
expected,” is the way Dave sums 
up the experience. He feeds a 20- 
percent-protein grain ration to 
balance the lower protein levels 
of corn silage; this mix also has 
its calcium-phosphorous ratio ad- 
justed for the relatively-low cal- 
cium level of corn silage. Each 
cow has access in the stanchion 
barn to a three-compartment 
mineral box containing blue salt, 
white salt, and dicalcium phos- 
phate. — G.L.C. 


FAST GROWER 


If you want a fast-growing tree 
to plant on your back acres for 
a quick tree crop, then the an- 
swer may be the European larch. 
This exotic from Europe is a de- 
sirable tree for reforesting land 
in the northeastern and midwest- 
ern states as far west as Iowa. | 

Two-year seedlings planted on 
my property ... The Laurens 
Forest in Otsego County, New 
York... were growing at a rate 
nearly two feet per year at the 
end of five years from planting. 
At six years this growth was ver- 
ified by height measurements 
taken on 170 trees showing an 
average total growth of 10.8 feet 
... With many dominants reach- 
ing an annual leader growth of 
3.4 feet. 3, 

The average diameter of 50 
trees at 34 years of age, being 
some of the same 170 measured 
previously, was 8.8 inches at 412 
feet above ground level. A tree 
of this diameter measured 74 feet 
in total height. 

European larch prefers cool, 
well-drained, loamy soils for its 
best development; sandy and 
gravelly soils are not favorable. 
It will tolerate a fairly-wide 
range of acidity. 

Larch should be planted from 
seven to eight feet apart in pure 
or mixed stands. Plantations of 
Norway spruce or white pine at 
the ratio of one larch to three of 
the other trees makes a compat- 
ible stand. The larch, due to its 
fast growth, can be used to plant 
failed places in plantations... or 


open spaces on clear-cut hard- 
wood areas. 

At around 20 years of age, the 
best larch in a stand need crowns 
occupying one-half of the upper 
trunk, and these crowns should 
be exposed to as much sunlight 
as possible. This means that thin- 
ning out some of the trees to 
maintain this crown size will as- 
sure steady height and diameter 
growth. 

European larch has many uses 
. .. principally for posts, poles 
and rough construction lumber. 
Planed boards make fine exterior 
and interior walls for camps and 
family rooms, as it takes stains 
and sealers for a beautiful finish. 
The small scattered knots are 
fully as attractive as knotty pine. 

An old English adage that, 
‘The larch tree will buy a horse 
before the oak will buy its sad- 
dle,” has proven true at The Lau- 
rens Forest.—Stuart S. Hunt, For- 
ester, Syracuse, N.Y. 


FAMILY FARM 


Twenty-three years ago I 
bought this crop farm. At that 
time I owned nine milk cows, a 
team of horses, an “H”’ tractor, 
and a hay wagon. 

Now we keep 120 milkers, raise 
all our replacements, all our for- 
age, and 70 percent of our daily 
ration. We grow no cash crops. 

Much of our forage is stored 
in two large trenches, represent- 
ing an investment of $2000. Our 
feeding equipment is a tractor 
scoop and a self-unloading wagon 
which fills the bunks for the 
milkers, dry stock, and heifers. 

A 50-cow herd was my goal 
when I bought this farm. When 
I reached this goal I found I had 
to grow still larger and more effi- 
cient if I was to afford a family 
vacation, a college education for 
my five children, and invest- 
ments in something besides the 
farm to provide a comfortable 
retirement. 

I am now working for the goal 
of producing 1,000,000 pounds of 
milk per man on this family 
farm. — Clarence Benson, East Lan- 


sing, N.Y. 


SUGAR BEETS 


Harold and Rudy Kludt of 
Kendall, New York, grew 154 
acres of sugar beets in 1968... 
with an average yield of 24.4 tons 
per acre. They’re planning on 
160 acres this year. 

They use a two-row beet har- 
vester, and have three trucks for 
the eight-mile haul to the receiv- 
ing station at Fancher. An eight- 
row standard corn and bean 
planter is used... the Kludts re- 
port that it works as well as the 
six-row precision planter they 
once used. 

Fertilizer on beets is 1000 
pounds per acre of 10-20-20, 


three-fourths of which is plowed — 


down after being bulk-spread, 
and the rest put on by the plant- 
er. Some boron is included in the 
fertilizer... enough to spur beet 
growth, but not enough to 
trouble boron-sensitive snap 


beans in following years. 


Peas usually follow beets; be- 
tween 250 and 300 acres of peas 
are grown on this farm in a typ- 
ical year. Beet planting started 
April 15 in ’68, and they were in 
the ground in four days. 

The Kludts used Ro-Neet 
weed killer on sugar beets, but 
also hired a Mexican family from 
Texas to hand-weed and hand- 
thin...at a cost averaging $18 
per acre. 

Harvest also started early last 
year ...early in October after a 
rotary chopper had removed beet 
tops. Sugar content averaged 15 
percent. 

This is a sizable operation... 
in addition to sugar beets and 
peas, there were these crops last 
year: wheat, field corn, sweet 
corn, snap beans, hay, kraut cab- 
bage, and cucumbers. In addit- 
ion, Harold and Rudy buy year- 
ling grade heifers and sell them 
for dairy purposes 4 to 6 weeks 
before freshening... there are 
200 of these on hand most of the 
time.—G.L.C. 


LIQUID MANURE 


Any poultryman planning to 
install an underground liquid 
manure pit ought to build it with 
a slope on at least three sides, 
in the opinion of Ralph Fried- 
man, Putnam Valley, N. Y. 

“In this way sludge will flow 
to one spot in the pit where an 
auger can move it. Without the 
flow to a point where it can be 
augered, the sludge will build up, 
and then you have problems,” 
he warns. 

For part of his 20,000-bird 
operation, Ralph has 8-inch pits 
plus a 20’ X 20’ x 8’ underground 
storage pit. He uses mechanical 
scrapers in the rest of his opera- 
tion. 

“If a man has a good water 
supply so the sludge can be kept 
fluid then he can minimize the 
build-up. But if the water supply 
is limited, he can have trouble 
with an improperly built pit. 

“There is no question that 
handling manure with a liquid 
arrangement is easier because it 
cuts labor. But it is likely we will 
have to do away with our liquid 
handling arrangement because of 
complaints from an ever-growing 
neighborhood,” he notes. — Bob 
Cudworth 
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‘THANKS FOR THE ALLOWANCE IN- 
CREASE,OAD.DID YOU WANT THIS 
SNAPSHOT OF YOU BY THE KISS- 
ING BOOTH AT THE FAIR FOR A 
RECEIPT?" 


American Agriculturist, April, ! 969 
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Get healthy soybean profits with BONANZA! 


‘ou can’t see hidden hunger in soybeans. Most 
oil tests can’t tell you about it, either. But, 
‘ou’ll Know at harvest time... when your yields, 
juality and profits are down. You can protect 
/our soybeans from hidden hunger... and 
icute hunger... with Royster BONANZA. 


Scientifically formulated for your area, 
toyster BONANZA contains all 13 primary 
slant foods, secondary plant foods and vital 


‘race Elements your crops must have for top 


ields, highest quality and biggest profits. 
None of these 13 plant food elements can 


substitute for another; your soybeans need 
‘hem a//... and get them with BONANZA. 


BONANZA’s exclusive formulation of Trace 


Elements resists both leaching and becoming 
fixed in the soil... making them available in 
the root zone all through the growing season. 


See your Royster dealer for BONANZA, bag 
or bulk . . . or Rayster Nitrogen, solid or solu- 
tion. See him for custom application or the 
equipment to do it yourself. See your Royster 


Royster 





(S(O) LM LAVANININ 


FERTILIZERS and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





dealer for soil testing and fertilizer recom- 
mendations. Your Royster dealer is a good 
man. When it comes to fertilizer, he knows 
his business... and yours. 


Royster 


BONANZA. 


ROYSTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES. NORFOLK. VA 





Royster Company, Norfolk, Va. 23501 


SOIL 





Testing soils for available sup- 
plies of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash, and even trace minerals 
is running neck and neck in New 
Jersey with lime. Thousands of 
soil tests are being made on fruit 
and vegetable soils to determine 
the amount of these elements 
that may be available for 1969 
crops. 

The College of Agriculture 
knows how many pounds of each 
major element are needed to pro- 
duce about all of our major 
crops. If the tests show that there 
is available 25 pounds of nitrogen 
in the soil, and a crop calls for 
100 pounds, there can be a sav- 
ing of 25 pounds of nitrogen. 
And if the available supply al- 
ready in the soil is ignored and 
the full 100 pounds applied, the 
surplus may be a loss...or the 
extra could produce an excess of 
vine or plant growth, and that in 
turn could lead to a delay in 
crop maturity. 

Another advantage of soil tests 
is that by knowing the amount 
available in the soil, and that the 
crop may need more of any of 
the three major elements at a 
later stage in its growth, sidedres- 
sing or other methods of applica- 
tion can give top performance 
and still save on plant food. 


SOYBEANS 


Planning to grow soybeans in 
1969? Want to know how to se- 
cure larger yields? 

The answers to these two 
questions come from the Del- 
marva Soybean Conference held 
at Salisbury, Maryland. Reports 
from Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi, Illinois and 
Iowa indicate that weed control, 
soil fertility, and water are the 
three basic ingredients to in- 
crease yields. 

Weedkillers can mean the dif- 
ference between a profitable crop 
or a loss. One must know the 
weeds on the land where the soy- 
beans are to be planted; what 
kills one weed may have no ef- 
fect on another. Soil moisture or 
the lack of it can increase or re- 
duce yields. Irrigation helps, but 
there is the cost of applying wa- 
ter. 

A question is soil fertility. Soy- 
peans like a pil of 6,10 6.9: 
When it comes to fertilizers, 
there are no guideposts; all spe- 
cialists recommend a fertile soil. 
If fertilizer is used, it should be 
applied to the cover crop that is 
plowed down the spring of plant- 
ing. 

Hes to break through the 25 
to 30 bushel barrier is a compli- 
cated problem. Some Delaware 
growers are in the 35 to 45 bush- 
el group, but it is due to a com- 


bination of factors, ranging from 7" 


time of planting, soil fertility, 
moisture, and even varieties that 
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TESTS 


SAVE MONEY 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


may contribute an extra bushel 
here and there. 

In light of present known fac- 
tors, proper harvesting may add 
an extra bushel or two. One of 
the problems is shattering at time 
of harvesting. Dull cutter bars 
and too rapid movement of the 
reel result in bean losses. Har- 
vesting in the morning when 
there is higher humidity results 


in better yields. Cracked beans 
due to improper harvesting re- 
sult in as much as a 10 percent 
loss on grading. 

Soybeans are becoming big 
business in New Jersey. In 1968, 
the Garden State grew about 
45,000 acres, and produced its 
first one million bushel crop. 


PEACHES 


A breakthrough on brown rot 
on peaches appears on the hori- 
zon. Tests conducted by the New 
Jersey Agricultural College with 
accepted and new products show 
that damage may be reduced al- 
most to the vanishing point even 
in unrefrigerated fruit. 

Untreated fruit showed a 27 


percent decay; Botram, a 25 per- 
cent loss; Captan and Botram a 
15 percent loss; TBZ loss was 
down to 6 percent, and with 1991 
was down to two-tenths of one 
percent. 

There was no damage fron 
1991 on refrigerated fruit. The 
only drawback is that it has no 
been cleared for use by the Fooc 
and Drug Administration. 


Bacterial Leaf Spot 


There is nothing new on acon 
trol on the bacterial leaf spot o1 
peaches. In 1968, South Jerse) 
growers lost a half million due t« 
the worst outbreak of leaf spoi 
on record. 

Specialists from the College o 
Agriculture report that bacteri: 





Avco New Idea’s non-stop 


Mow /ditioner mows, conditions and 


windrows a clean 9-foot 
swath... just like a self-propelled, 
but at far less cost. 


Talk about work savers! In a single pass around the field, 
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you can mow a full 9-foot swath, condition it, and leaveh. 


it in swaths or windrows for speedy curing. As a result 
four things are dramatically reduced: field travel (up tof 
65%), man hours, operating costs... and soil compaction. 
Any of these is reason enough for a cost-conscious farme 
to invest in this modern hay harvesting machine. 
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enters the twig from mid-October 


o early November, and research 
continues to find a spray to con- 
rol. Most damage is in orchards 


on light sandy soils, and less or 


ione on the heavier peach soils. 
rowers are hopeful that 1969 
nay be a normal year, with the 
eaf spot remaining dormant 
hrough the season. 


RUBBER MATS 


A New Jersey county agricul- 
ural agent suggests that rubber 
nats in the dairy barn may re- 
luce the bedding requirement by 
10 percent. 

While some bedding is still 
ieeded in the gutter and under 
he tail end of the cow, the rub- 





Tall and tough.fown and rank... 


makes no differencto a Mow/ditioner. 


— results from 


Positive, smoother feed to 
the rolls — even in heavy crops 


of the large, cam-actuated reel. 
Two full width rolls — one rub- 
ber, one fluted steel with tapered 
ends — provide just the right 
combination for non-plug, posi- 
tive, yet gentle conditioning. 


ber mats have been found to be 
an economy move. Only one 
thing to remember. In cutting 
the rubber mat there is a ten- 
dency for it to stretch, depending 
on the weight of the cow. Dairy- 
men installing rubber mats may 
find it best to-cut them-a bit 
small, as they will soon stretch to 
cover the platform. 


UPDATING WIRING 


Having problems with electric 
lights and sluggish motors? The 
question may not be in the light 
bulbs or the motors; it may be 
that the wiring system needs up- 
dating. 

If the wiring system is 10 or 
more years old, the chances are 





Versatile Cut/di- 
tioner does every- 
thing right. Mows, 
conditions, and wind- 
rows when shields are 
installed. Excels in 
heavy, down and tan- 
gled hay. Your choice 
of 6- or 7-foot models, 
the Cut/ditioner will 
cut, regardless of how 
the hay lies. Also does 


the greater reach 


Qu 'ck-switch from swath to windrow, without removing any 
Paris. Easy-to-make shield adjustment permits making light, 
fluf'y windrows for rapid curing. 





a great job shredding 
corn stalks, cutting just 
about anything! 


Selective condition- 
ing. Knives cut only 
the stems of plants. 
After cutting, plants 
are accelerated over 
the rotor. This condi- 
tions the stems without 
damaging the leaves. 


Choose the Mow/di- 
tioner or the Cut/di- 
tioner — whichever 
suits your farming 
practices best. They're 
just two of the ways 
New Idea helps make 


hay the way you want. 


that the load has doubled in that 
time. Inadequate wiring or over- 
loading can reduce voltage, re- 
sulting in a 10 percent loss in the 
electricity one buys, and at the 
same time may damage the elec- 
trical appliances. 


HIGHER PRICES 


A South Jersey cantaloupe 
grower has doubled the price for 
his melons by refrigerating them 
for 24 hours before shipping to 
market. 

The cantaloupes are placed in 
cold storage at 40 degree temper- 
atures. This removes the field 
heat, firms the flesh, and halts 
the ripening stage. The New 
York buyers pay him up to $5 a 
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crate, compared with field run or 
unrefrigerated melons at $2 to $3 
per crate. Retail merchants re- 
port a five-day shelf life on re- 
frigerated cantaloupes, and they 
are willing to pay the price. 

This grower thinks variety 
means little. He grows Gold Star, 
Burpee, and Saticoy...all hy- 
brids...and the price is about 
the same on all varieties. 


BUYING OR LEASING 


Should I buy or lease my farm 
equipment? This is a question 
that might be studied these days 
in view of the need for new 
equipment that is not only more 
efficient but more costly. 

On my recent trip to Hawaii, 
California, and Arizona, I found 
in talking with bankers and 
others that growers are thinking 
in terms of leasing rather than 
owning, and bankers are taking 
a close look at leasing instead of 
financing for the grower. 

There are many things to be 
said for bank financing or leas- 
ing. Not all bankers look with 
favor on leasing, but it is grow- 
ing. Financing trucks and auto- 
mobiles is actually a form of leas- 
ing. Auto and truck operators are 
leasing equipment, and even tire 
distributors lease tires on big 
trucks and buses. 


HOW LONG 


Efficient. dairymen are taking 
a Close look at the number of 
minutes required to milk each 
cow. Can you milk a cow in five 
minutes, or does it involve ten 
minutes? What is your yardstick? 

Here is a quick and simple 
way to determine this item. Mul- 
tiply the number of milking ma- 
chines you are using times the 
number of minutes you spend, 
then divide this by the number 
of cows milked. To milk 24 cows 
with two machines in 60 minutes 
averages out to five minutes per 
cow. 

If your average is more than 
five minutes, better find out what 
is causing the delay. Maybe a 
part of the blame is due to the 
milking machine being in poor 
working condition, or perhaps 
the machine has been left on the 
cow after the milk flow has ceas- 
edo [ry to keep it under five 
minutes. 


A 35 PERCENT INCREASE 


Read this before saying that 
it is impossible to get a 35 per- 
cent increase in milk production. 
Fred Lorenzo, senior agricultural 
agent in Warren County, has 
some often-overlooked facts. Last 
year, all cows in New Jersey av- 
eraged 10,300 pounds of milk. 
Those on DHIA averaged 12,877 
pounds. 

With milk at $5.50 per hun- 
dredweight, a DHIA herd of 50 
cows will gross over $8,500 more 
annually than an untested herd 
of the same size, and testing costs 
amount to less than $400 per 
year. 
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MANURE HANDLING 


Dairyman John Dackowsky, 
Cassville (Oneida County), New 
York, is still in the process of 
making some changes in his dairy 
housing. He’s added 160 feet to 
the length of the existing barn, 
and is using a poured (intensively 
reinforced and 8 inches thick) 
concrete tank measuring 
12x40 X60 feet to hold manure. 
Its nearly 200,000-gallon capacity 
holds a 100-day supply from his 
124-cow herd . . . offering the 
possibility of spreading no 
manure during the tough-weather 
months of January, February, 
and March. 


Model 469 Haybine® 
mower-conditioner gives 
you a big 9’3” cutting wiath. 


MNMEVY FIOLLAND 


“YT can work on manure clean- 
ing whenever it fits the weather 
and the workload,” John says. 
“Usually, I spread until Christ- 
mas, then start again in the 
spring when there is still enough 
frost in the ground to prevent 
severe rutting. The amount you 
can haul a day is governed by the 
distance you have to haul it.” 


Cleaner 


The underground manure tank 
is filled with a conventional gut- 
ter cleaner that discharges at the 
middle of the pit wall at the rear 
of the barn with only a conven- 







tional six-foot extension. With a 
barn nearly 300 feet long, Jack 
was concerned about the load on 
the continuous-chain gutter 
cleaner so he put extra adler 
wheels at one end to widen the 
arc so the chain wouldn’t come 
around a right angle. He also 
cleans twice a day to keep the 
load level low. 

Gutters are 16 inches wide, and 
16 inches deep . . . with no slope 
in the bottom. Cows don’t like 
to step back over a gutter with 
these dimensions, John reports, 
but he’s building grates to cover 
them . . . of %-inch rods (20 feet 
long) that are 2.25 inches apart 
on center. Gutters were built this 
large so they could be water- 
flushed someday if he decided to 







A whole new line 
of mower-conditioners 
_ from the people 


A who started it all. 


@ The cutterbar cuts at 1,560 strokes per minute, so that it 
slices cleanly through everything the big reel sweeps in. 


@ The fast, full-width rolls (both rubber) have spiral design 
that grips crop firmly, conditions it completely, moves it 
through swiftly. Result: less buildup, less plugging. 


@ The strong new drive line is raised high off the ground, 
up and away from dust and crop. 


‘go: this, direction. <. 


and also tc 
allow enough room for move 
ment of the manure under thx 
grates. 

The big tank is covered witl 
“Tox Planks,” each 20 feet long 
These are made of cement bloc! 
strung together with two %-incl 
reinforcing rods. They are buttec 
together in the middle of th 
cover and rest on an 18-inch 
beam, 60 feet long, which is sup 
ported by three poured-concret 
12-inch columns. Eventually, 
John plans to pour 4-5 inches o° 
concrete, reinforced with 6x 
mesh, on top of the Dox Plank 
to completely seal the pit and al 
so to be able to drive the tracto 
and spreader on it. 


Cost 


The cost of the holding tan! 
with accompanying unloader 
pump and 1500-gallon spreadin» 
tank, was just about the same as 
one of the two 3060 silos and 
silage unloaders that stand near- 
by. One of the silos is filled with 
corn silage and the other with 
haylage. 

The manufacturer claims that 
the 2 silos have a capacity of 
3000 tons. John says, “I don’t 
know how much they hold, but 
my wife and I fill them to the 
roof every year and we haven't 
emptied either one of them yet!” 

The Dackowskys have 225 
acres of tillable land which are 
all laid out in strips, as the farm 
is hilly with gravelly loam soils 
that wash easily. It takes 90-100 
acres of corn and about 80 acres 
of hay to fill the two silos. They 
plan to start growing corn for 
grain in 1969, replacing the sma! 
grains. 

Plowing is done with a 12-foot 
disc harrow or a 6-bottom auto- 
matic reset plow pulled by a four- 
wheel-drive tractor. 

There’s another silo (16X40) 
that will eventually be used for 
high-moisture corn grain. No hay 
is being fed now, and Jack re- 
ports a preference for corn silage 
over haylage. Cows are arranged 
head-to-head, and a silage dis- 
tributor working from an over- 
head track between the rows of 
cows eliminates silage carts and 
forks. 


Chopped hay and straw are 
used for bedding in the tie stalls, 
as are wood shavings. Jack com- 
ments, Weran some pen- 
manure with unchopped straw 
into the tank one time, but found 

(Continued on next pag) 





Model 467 
cuts a swath 


73” wide. @ The two-way suspension header (on 9-foot models only) 


lets each end “float” independently to follow terrain close- 
ly, cut more crop, reduce damage to cutterbar. 


When you see these Haybine mower-con- 
ditioners close up, you'll know why they're 
the top choice of farmers everywhere. 









Be sure to see New Holland 
before you make a move! 


There are a lot of mower-conditioners on the market today. 
But if you want the “‘real thing’”’...the original pull-type 
mower-conditioner...the one-and-only Haybine...the only 
place you'll find it is at your New Holland dealer’s. 


New Holland Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 


Model 1469 (SP) 
is 9'3” wide 










The fact is, he’ll show you not one, but three brand-new Hay- 
bine mower-conditioners this year: a 7-footer and two 9- 
footers. There’s a size just right for you. 


And each is ‘‘New Holland” through and through — broad- 
shouldered and big-muscled to take tough crops in stride 





YREW HOLLAND 


John Dackowsky prepares to hoc 
in the pipeline from the milking parler 
to his 1200-gallon vacuum bulk tan. 


American Agriculturist, April, 196) 





Cleon Shuster of Seneca Falls, 
New York, has used carbide ex- 
ploders for five years to protect 
his corn from blackbirds. “We 
got to the point where it looked 
like we’d have to quit growing 
COFEmasierre poms. ane federal 
Montezuma Wildlife Refuge is 
just a whoop and holler down the 
road... and there are thousands 
of hungry blackbirds swarming 
out of this taxpayer-financed 
rookery. 

Starting around the middle of 
August, and continuing into 
November, Cleon bangs away 
with 5 exploders from dawn to 
night time. “Start before birds 
get to working in the corn,” is 
his advice. 

The carbide exploders .. . gen- 
erating acetylene gas for the big 
bang... must be serviced each 
morning. After being started, 
they continue on their own until 
they run out of calcium carbide 
that night. Some neighbors have 
bottled gas exploders .. . perhaps 
20 percent of the devices in the 
area, Cleon reports. 

The device Cleon uses costs 
about $75 for each, and each one 
can protect from 7 to 10 acres, 
depending on the “echo-potent- 
ial” of the field and its surround- 
ings. When corn-silage harvest 





Manure Handling..... 
(Continued from page 14) 


it was just too hard to get it 
mixed up so it would pump well. 
It takes at least 40 horses under 
the tractor hood to get the tank 
stirred up into a slurry by the 
stream being blasted into the 
tank by the pump.” ‘ 


Generator 


Speaking of horsepower, the 
Dackowsky farm has a 400-amp 
electrical entrance . . . and a 30 
K.W. auxiliary PTO generator 
to take over some of the load if 
the power line goes out temporar- 
ily. The latter has been used 16 
hours here during the last year. 

Some other building and 
equipment details: the milking 
complex (located alongside the 
middle of the barn) has six inches 
of insulation in sidewalls and 
ceiling . . . two inches of insula- 
tion in sidewalls, and four in ceil- 
ing of barn a 1200-gallon 
Zero bulk tank stores milk. Water 
goes from the double-six milking 
parlor, milk room, and utility 
room into the manure tank via 
a sludge pump that sits in the 
bottom of a 36-inch by 12-foot 
well alongside the pit. 

The herd is divided into four 
sections and, after milking, each 
section goes back to its respective 
part of the barn. The Dackow- 
skys’ goal is to produce 3 tons of 
milk a day, and they’re two- 
thirds of the way there! 

If the Dackowskys decide to go 
the free stall route, all they need 
to do is leave the neck chains of 
the tie stalls unfastened. There 
are a number of flexibilities . 
more than one alternative 


built into this setup. — G.L.C. 
American Agriculturist, April, 1969 





FOR THE BIRDS 








begins in the area, Cleon braces 
for extra battle because black- 
birds are being driven out of 
other cornfields by the noise of 
harvest equipment. Each ex- 
ploder is set on top of an oil 
drum at the Shuster farm, but 
the drum is not involved in beef- 
ing up the noise, as in some 
cases. 

Coons, deer, and species of 
birds other than the blackbird 
family don’t seem to mind the 
noise, Cleon reports. As long as 
the blackbirds stay away, though, 
farmers in the area are ha 
with the noisemakers.—G. L.C. 









Cornell student Rodger Beck looks at an ear of corn stripped by black- 
birds in a field near Geneva, New York. Practically every ear had been 
attacked; damage amounted to 50-60 percent. 


What did his DEKALB dealer 
just tell him about XL's ? 


That they’re great dual-purpose hybrids. Plant XL Corn for 
productive, economical, high-energy silage with plenty of grain 
and juicy green leaves. Or go for top grain yields with DeKalb 
XL’s. Last year, New York farmers made authenticated yields 
of 183, 177 and 168 bushels* with single cross XL-45; 158 and 
150 bushels* with XL-315; and 148 bushels* with XL-316. Go 
with these and other outstanding XL’s—the great, tough 
Powerplants—bred to thrive under thick planting and high 
fertility. See your DeKalb dealer now, while he can still fill 
your complete XL corn order. 





POWER PLANTS 


“DeKalb” is a registered brand name. 
“XL” is a variety designation. 


It pays to see 
your DeKalb dealer today. 


“Mechanically harvested, without gleaning 
from measured acreages; verified by 
impartial witnesses, and figured from 
scale tickets to No. 2 corn. 
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DON’T 
NURSE 

A 
SEEDING 


PART TWO 


by John Baylor* 


THUS far I have reviewed 
seeding principles, that, with the 
exception of packer wheels, Gil 
Hartung and his neighbors may 
have considered 20 years ago. 

Now let’s look at the one main 
practice that set Gil’s field off 
from all of the others. He elim- 


inated the competition from 
other crops! 
We know that the severe 


competition of other crops, or of 
weeds, for light, moisture, and 
nutrients can be very detrimental 
to the development of tiny forage 
seedlings. High temperatures 
may, likewise, have an adverse 
effect on the early growth of 
legume and grass plants. 


Seedlings of the various species 
differ in their ability to compete 
with other plants for light, nu- 
trients and other needs. But all 
are affected to some degree. 

Here’s how seedlings are af- 
fected by competition: 


Moisture 


Seedlings of all common le- 
gume and grass species are un- 
favorably affected by intense 
shading. Normally, root growth 
is affected more severely by re- 
duced light intensity than tops. 

For example, in a greenhouse 
study with birdsfoot trefoil, root 
growth was reduced by over 90 
percent under heavy shading 
similar to that occurring at the 
time small grains head out. As a 
result, these tiny plants grown 
under shade are likely to be less 
drought-tolerant and more sub- 
ject to other stresses during 
drought periods. 

Of the legumes, red clover is 
most tolerant of shade, followed 
by alfalfa and ladino clover. 


*Extension Agronomist, 
Penn State University 
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Birdsfoot trefoil is most seriously 
affected by reduced light. 

As with light, there is a general 
reduction in the growth of tops 
and roots of all species with de- 
creasing soil moisture. Compared 
to light, however, the percentage 
decrease for tops and roots with 
decreasing soil moisture appears 
to be similar. 

In general, growth rates of 
both legume and grass seedlings 
decline at temperatures higher 
than 65-75 degrees F....prob- 
ably as a result of a depletion of 
carbohydrates within the plant. 
Likewise, when temperatures 
drop below 50 degrees F., legume 
growth and nodulation may be 
reduced. 


Chemicals Pave Way 


Despite the above knowledge, 
until relatively recently many 
northeastern dairymen consid- 
ered it impractical to spring-seed 
alfalfa and other species without 
oats. “We need the oats,” “too 
many weeds,” or “‘costs too much 
to spray” were arguments fre- 
quently cited. 

But, except under unusual 
circumstances, these arguments 
are no longer valid. 

For example, research studies 
and farmer experiences alike 
show that if a high yield of 
quality hay is your goal, includ- 
ing three or more tons of hay 
the year of seeding, sowing in 
early spring without oats is your 
best bet. If weeds are a problem, 
newer chemicals properly ap- 
plied will do the job of taking 
them out. While the actual ini- 
tial cost may be higher, the extra 
hay more than pays the bill. 

In northeastern states, two 
chemicals... Eptam and 4(2,4- 


D) Butyric amine... have been 
especially effective. 
Eptam is excellent for the 


control of most annual broad- 
leaf weeds and annual grasses 
such as foxtail. It must be ap- 
plied on a dry surface and 
worked in immediately before 
planting. Three pounds of active 
Eptam in 20-40 gallons of water 
per acre is generally sufficient. 

Eptam is your best bet if an- 
nual grassy weeds are your prob- 
lem. But, remember, Eptam will 
also knock out seeded grasses 
such as timothy. 

For broadleaf weeds, %4 to 1 
pound per acre of 4(2,4-D) Bu- 
tyric amine applied in 5-15 gal- 


lons of water when weeds are 
less than 3 inches tall does an 
excellent job. Effective on seed- 
lings of curled and yellow dock 
and most annual _ broadleaf 
weeds, 4(2,4-D)B will not kill 
wild mustard, wild radish over 
2 inches tall, or annual grasses. 

Fields treated with 4(2,4-D)B 
should not be grazed or mowed 
for at least 30 days following 
treatment. 

Benefin (Balan), a_preplant 
material used with excellent re- 
sults in the Midwest for both 
grasses and broadleaf weeds, has 
been only partially effective in 
Eastern trials. 

When weeds are a problem in 
spring seedings made without a 
companion crop and not prop- 
erly sprayed, wait until the weeds 
are-2.160.9 feet: tall;=Phen, clip 
low to kill the weeds. The forages 
will recover from crown buds 
regardless of the height clipped. 
However, if not clipped low, the 
weeds will also recover from the 
live buds on the weed stubble. 


To sum up the high points on 
spring seeding, here are the steps 
to follow: 


1. Lime and fertilize according 
to soil tests to eliminate nutrient 
deficiencies. 

2. Plow early and prepare a 
firm seedbed. 

3. Match the crop to the soil. 

3. Plant as early as possible. 
A delay in planting will reduce 
plant vigor and seeding-year 
yields. 

5. Eliminate the oats...except 
where erosion is a severe prob- 
lem. Where oats must be used, 
reduce its seeding rate by at least 
one-half. 

6. For top seeding-year yields, 
increase forage crop seeding rates. 
Recent studies in New York and 
elsewhere show that alfalfa seed- 
ing rates of 18-20 pounds per 
acre resulted in the highest yields 
the year of seeding and the 
following year. Similar results 
from above-normal seeding rates 
might be expected with other 
legume species. 

7. Control troublesome weeds 
with chemicals. 


8. Control insects. 


problem 
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eels used with a band seeder provides additional 


Potato leafhopper can be expe- 
cially tough on new seedings of 
alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil. 

9. With legumes, remove the 
first hay crop when they reach 
the early bloom stage of growth 
... by early to mid-July for al- 
falfa, slightly later for trefoil. 


Farmer’s Experience 


To wind up everything we 
have discussed, let’s take a look 
at the seeding experiences of one 
Central Pennsylvania dairyman. 

John Rodgers farms more than | 
1200 acres in Mifflin County’s | 
Big Valley. Of this, some 550 
acres are planted to alfalfa or 
alfalfa-grass mixtures. Nearly 
150 acres are established an- 
nually. 

This progressive young dairy- 
man has traditionally used the | 
most up-to-date farming prac- | 
tices as described in this article. 
Spring seedings, band seeded 
without a companion crop, were 
first started in 1964. Broadleaf 
weeds were controlled with | 
4(2,4-D)B except on fields where | 
nutgrass and foxtail were prob- 
lems. On these fields, Eptam was | 
used. Results have always been 
satisfactory. 

Says John, “I can’t afford to 
chance a nurse crop. It’s simple — 
dollars and cents. With over $75 
per acre tied up in land prep- 
aration, seed,” fertilizer, ctc., | 
need good stands of alfalfa 
consistently.” 

In 1966, a packer-wheel drill 
became a part of John’s seeding 
equipment. Since then, all seed- 
ings on his farm have been made 
using this drill. “Even in dry 
seasons, we’ve ended up with 
excellent stands. This drill has 
been excellent for all legumes 
and grasses, including orchard- 
grass and _ bromegrass,” John 
told me. 

It isn’t likely that John Rod- 
gers will go back to seeding his 
alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil in 
oats! 

Chances are if you make a 
direct seeding this spring, and 
do a good job of controlling 
weeds chemically, you will keep 
oats out of all future legume 
seedings, too. 
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New I nternational 420 baler 








More capacity than ever! 


New International 420 


Up to 15 tons per hour—all the extra capacity you'll ever need 


Maybe this capacity figure sounds 
unusual—but the new 420 is an un- 
usual baler. We know it will bale up 
to 15 tons per hour—because we’ve 
proved it in test after test, in every 
type of crop. 

This huge capacity starts up front 
with the wide 55-inch pickup. Simple, 
fool-proof Shuttle-Glide feed has six 
packer fingers that sweep the feed table 





clean 75 times a minute. The whole 
husky power train and the exclusive 
3-phase knotter were built for high- 
speed, big-job baling. 

No—you won’t need this huge ca- 
pacity all the time. But what a differ- 
ence in time saved when you do need 
it—in extra-heavy, bunched-up spots, 
in double-swath windrows and other 
conditions that could cause others to 


® * 


slow down. 

And all this extra strength and ca- 
pacity mean your new International 
baler will last longer with less down- 
time and fewer costly repairs. 

Sound like the kind of baler you 
need on your place? Check and com- 
pare all the specs and facts at your 
International dealer. And check the 
flexible IHCC payment plans. 


First to serve the farmer 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


With Our 
ADVERTISERS 


Does your silo need repair? 
There is a new specialized 
service available which offers 
trained workmen and modern 
equipment to clean and repair 
silo walls. They will sandblast 
to clean the inside wall of a 
silo, blow cement to reline old 
concrete wall and epoxy-coat 
to seal and protect new walls. 
Call or write Silo Services, 
Inc., Little Falls, New York 
13365 for a free estimate. 


Replacing two previous 10 
and 12 hp models of compact 
tractors, Case now has the 10 
hp Model 220, 12 hp Model 
222, 12 hp Model 442 and the 
14 hp Model 444. All models 
have the Case hydraulic sys- 
tem which Case describes as 
“a totally unique drive system 
in the compact tractor field.” 

Other standard equipment 
on all Performance King 
models include built-in dual 
headlights, foot brake, tool 
and storage compartment, full 
fenders, contoured seat, at- 
tachment lift lever, generator 
light or ammeter, footrests, 
and a spring-loaded parking 
brake latch. 


A new kind of hay harvest- 
ing machine that automates 
bale handling has been intro- 
duced by New Holland. The 
new automatic bale wagon 
picks up, loads, transports and 
unloads bales. 

Used with any tractor of 35 
or more horsepower, the new 
Model 1010 Stackliner picks 
up bales from the field and 
automatically stacks them on 
its load rack. Then it trans- 
ports them to storage, where 
it can unload its 55-bale load 
of hay as a single unit to build 
a continuous stack, or me- 
chanically unload one bale at 
a time into the bale conveyor 
(see picture). 

Other new developments 
by New Holland include the 
Model 467 Haybine mower- 
conditioner with seven-foot 
cut, and the Model 277 Hay- 
liner baler designed specifi- 
cally for unusually heavy crop 
conditions. 











This is the ballad of Jones and McGee. 

Both knew their farming from A to Z. 

But each of them faced the challenge of time 
In different ways, as told in this rhyme. 


In the year nineteen hundred and sixty-nine 
Their cows were many, their profits were fine: 


Farmer Jones Farmer McGee 





In the pictures above we can see the homes, 
The barns and the fields of McGee and Jones. 
The corn grew so tall and the air was so free 
On the broad, good farms of Jones and McGee. 


But in nineteen hundred and seventy-two 
They saw urban sprawl approaching their view: 


Farmer McGee 
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Now each had his way to battle the dread 

Of mushrooming cities and suburban spread. 
Farmer McGee said, “Let come what may!” 
A fierce independence was this farmer’s way. 


Farmer Jones 






mani 





When men from the city knocked at his gate 
To purchase some fields for a country estate, 
By golly, McGee was a hasty reactor; 

He sold the fields and bought a new tractor. 


But when the same types approached farmer Jones, 
Asking to purchase his cornfields for homes, 
He answered, “No, thank you, I’ll keep my ground.” 
Then off he marched to see others in town. 


He called upan farmers, he saw the town board, 
He suggested town planning, they were in accord: 
The town must be planned before it starts growing, 
Just as fields must be plowed before the sowing. 


McGee’s independence, in seventy-six, 
Appears to have gotten his farm in a fix: 


Farmer McGee 


Farmer Jones 





Farmer McGee has sold much of his tract, 
Keeping the barn and some acres in back. 
He used the spare cash to repair the old barn, 


Ballad of ‘Two Farmers 


Richard B. Dymsza, 
Cornell University 





But the sales may have done less good than harm. 


With all of the homes that had risen nearby 
His property taxes had soared to the sky. 
And this is, alas, what forced him to sell 

The best of his pasture and cornfields as well. 


To service the homes that were now in the town 
Sewer and water lines were laid all around. 
Adding insult to injury, McGee had to bear 

A share of the cost of his unwelcome fare. 


The neighbors at times to McGee were polite, 

Ignoring his farm and its odors and sight. 

But when the warm May brought “barnsmell” 
their way, 

They talked and they squawked for day after day. 


Since many small farms had gone into the red, 
What was to come of this shrinking farmstead? 
McGee gritted his teeth, he stiffened his lip, 
And prepared himself to go down with the ship. 


But good farmer Jones was still making hay, 
And another big season was on its way. 

No squeeze in taxes did this farmer feel. 

His town had made plans against such a deal. 


In the year nineteen eighty this ballad ends. 
Let’s see what’s become of our farming friends: 


Farmer McGee 


Farmer Jones 





Farmer McGee has stopped working his farm, 
His fields left to weeds, to rats his barn. 
With all of the houses built up on the street, 
To parcel the inside will be quite a feat. 


And smart farmer Jones, what’s this fellow done? 
Sold all of his land, for the right time had come. 
Every last bit of it, hook, line and sinker, 

To a subdivider, a dollar-bill thinker. 


Now for a question: Of Jones and McGee, 
Who of these two would you rather be? 

The answer depends on your outlook and ways, 
But here are some points that must be raised: 


The farm of Jones, unlike that of McGee, 
Produced ‘till its sale to capacity. 

Because*his town’s growth was planned so well, 
Jones knew when to farm and when to sell. 


No neighbors to nag him, low taxes too, 

He was free to devote his attention to Moo. 
And when he sold out, the price was just grand 
On his fields, his pasture... on all of his land. 


Last our thoughts turn to Farmer McGee, 
Whose heroics will go down in history. 

Alone this great farmer fought against sprawl, 
But the odds were enough to make him crawl. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1969 
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Tons more alfalfa per acre 
| for less than 
$1.00 worth of new PARTRON’ 


INSECTICIDE 


PARTRON insecticide is a specially formulated methyl 
parathion. It gives you the fastest and most complete 
protection. All major foliage insect pests are controlled 
—Alfalfa. weevils, Aphids, Leafhoppers, Spittlebugs, 
Worms, Plant Bugs, Grasshoppers, Lygus Bugs. With 
Partron you'll avoid the severe damage caused by alfalfa 
insects. Alfalfa insects can take 60 to 80% or more of 
your first cutting. You can’t help but gain by using the 
complete control of PARTRON. Less than $1.00 per acre 
is a small investment to insure a profitable alfalfa crop. 


There’s no reason to lose valuable alfalfa when 
Partron insecticide is so effective and low in cost 


With the quick action of PARTRON you will positively 


prevent damage and break the life cycle of alfalfa wee- 
vils and other destructive alfalfa insects. 


The excellent control of PARTRON helps you to reduce 
following generations of insects. Your control gets much 
more effective and economical each time you spray. You 
can easily afford to keep insect populations down when 
PARTRON costs so little. 


PARTRON !IsA VELSICOL 
G H Ker. 
ccvor PARTRON" 


- 


DEALER TODAY! 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 341 East Ohio St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 


INSECTICIDE 


IM 


THE GROWING WORLD OF 


VELSICOL 


Partron is a trademark of Velsicol Chemical Corp. 





WEEVIL AMMUNITION 


by George G. Gyrisco* 


BASICALLY, the control of 
the alfalfa weevil differs very 
little throughout the United 
States. In general the program 
includes the DDT-like com- 
pound, methoxychlor; the carba- 
mate, carbaryl or Sevin; and the 
organo-phosphates: diazinon, 
Guthion, malathion, parathion, 
and methyl parathion plus var- 
ious combinations of these mate- 
rials. 

The mixture of malathion plus 
methoxychlor is favored the 
most, probably because of its gen- 
eral success as well as its safety 
to man, bees, fish, wildlife, and 
livestock. Good to excellent con- 
trol has been achieved with all 
of the listed insecticides in New 
York as well as throughout the 
United States. They will remain 
the weevil control in 1969, al- 
though local conditions will ac- 
ually dictate which specific in- 
secticide or combination is rated 
number one by individual exper- 
iment stations. 

Timing 

If one elects to treat alfalfa 
only once, timing is most critical 
and difficult. One can choose 
this timing according to percent- 
age of tip injury, but in reality 
it is often largely farmer experi- 
ence, guessing, or just being plain 
lucky when excellent control is 
achieved with one application 


Kentucky and Illinois in 1968 in- 
dicated that the use of two ap- 
plications of methyl parathion 
directed against the adult weevil 
very early in spring gave good 
control of the larvae, especially 
in those areas where infestations 
are principally from spring-laid 
eggs. 

The two applications of insec- 
ticide were made 25 to 30 days 
apart by the Ohio scientists... 
starting either at a set calendar 
date, or arbitrarily when the first 
larvae are seen. Adult weevils are 
killed before the eggs are laid. 

Incidentally, infestations in 
New York are also primarily 
from spring-laid eggs. While 
most phosphates, and in partic- 
ular methyl parathion, are very 
effective against the adult wee- 
vils, carbaryl gives poor adult 
control and should never be used 
in situations where adult control 
is the main consideration. 


New Insecticides 

Currently two new insecticides 
appear to stand head and shoul- 
ders above others now being de- 
veloped for alfalfa weevil control; 
these are Geigy Chemical’s GS 
13005 (“‘Supracide’’), a phos- 
phate, and NIA 10242 (‘“‘Fura- 


% rf 


dan”), a carbamate of Niagara 


Chemical Company. These two 
not only give outstanding acute 
toxicity or control, but also give 
good residual toxicity and con- 
trol. 

In general, both insecticides 
have a longer period of biological 
activity in the field than most 
presently-recommended _insecti- 
cides, and hence offer an advan- 
tage in that the timing of the 
treatment will be less critical and 
insect control will be at a higher 
level throughout the season. Nei- 
ther of these insecticides is cur- 
rently labeled, however, for 
grower usage for 1969. 


Of all the parasites used in the 
U.S. against the alfalfa weevil, 
the most successful has been 
Bathyplectes _curculionis. It has 
been most successful in the West- 
ern part of the United States. In 
the Northeast, a larval parasite 
Tetrastichus incertus has been in- 
troduced and has spread at a re- 
markable rate. It now covers 
most of the area infested by the 
alfalfa weevil in the Northeast. 
Its life cycle in New York is: not 
well synchronized with the alfal- 
fa weevil, however, and its im- 
pact on weevil infestations is not 
great. 


Flaming and Oils 

Two other control techniques 
employed in the United States 
are flaming and applications of 
toxic oils. 

Flaming is recommended for 
alfalfa weevil control in Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky... and 
is suggested in other states of the 
South. A flame is used from the 
burning of LP-gas, and heat is 
momentarily applied with a spe- 
cial applicator to dormant alfal- 
fa. The heat kills the eggs in the 
stem plus any of the other over- 
wintering stages present. In ad- 
dition, flaming is said to give 
good control of chickweed, shep- 
herds’ purse, sheep sorrel and 
other annual weeds. 

The toxic oils of crude petro- 
leum used experimentally at high 
gallonages act in the same way 
as flaming on the eggs and larvae 


as well as weeds. The use of oils 
show promise for the future, es- 
pecially in conjunction with 
weed control. 

In the northern part of the al- 
falfa weevil’s range (including 
New York), however, nearly all 
of the eggs are laid in Spring af- 
ter optimum time for flaming. 
Hence, fall or winter flaming... 
or even early spring flaming... 
kills few eggs or weevils. Even 
with flaming in the South, usu- 
ally at least one application of 
insecticide is necessary to obtain 
adequate seasonal control of the 
alfalfa weevil. 


Program for 1969 

In northern and central New 
York, whenever possible, harvest 
the first crop of alfalfa for hay- 
lage or silage without any insec- 
ticide treatment. Haylage or si- 
lage, however, is only possible 
where growers are properly 
equipped to handle such crops. 

In southern New York, partic- 
ularly the lower Hudson Valley, 
weevil infestations often occur 
before the alfalfa has grown very 
much. In such cases a chemical 
treatment will often be needed 
on the first cutting. As a rough 
rule of thumb, treat when from 
one-third to one-half of the grow- 
ing tips show signs of alfalfa wee- 
vil feeding. 

When infestations are very 
heavy on the first cutting and re- 
main untreated, an immediate 
treatment of the stubble will be 
necessary following the removal 
of the first crop. Insecticide treat- 
ments in New York usually start 
about June 10 in central and 
northern regions, and a week or 
two earlier in the lower Hudson 
Valley. 

The alfalfa weevils are best 
treated by use of a low gallonage, 
weed-type sprayer set to apply 
about 20 gallons of spray per acre 
at 35-40 p.s.i. of pressure. Some 
companies will contract to spray 
the alfalfa for you either from 
ground equipment or from the 
air. Both methods of treatment 
when properly done will give ex- 
cellent control. 





Recommendations by Department of Entomology, Cornell University 
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Put hydraulic 
compact 
power in 

your spring! 


Here comes spring. And with it the field jobs that 
keep you busy early and late while the chores get 


short shrift. _ 


This year play it shrewd with a compact. Put a Case 
on your place. These tough, farm-bred go-getters 
have a secret ingredient. It’s called fun. They’re easy 
to drive, so chances are you'll have a flock of willing 
helpers you never had before—while you keep your 
big rig in the field where it’s most profitable to you. 


Choose from 4 great new models—powered big to 


handle big implements: 48” mowers, 54” blades. Hi and lo 
clearance—10 to 14 hp. All have the most advanced hydraulic 
system in the field. Single lever control. No clutch. No shift. 


And more. Case makes the only compacts with built-in hydraulic 
power permitting a ‘‘plug-in’’ PTO for driving implements like the 
exclusive Case 41” Hydro-Tiller, elevators, grinders, augers. 

You can get a hydraulic implement lift and 3-point hitch, too. 


Call Your Case dealer. He’ll be glad to drop one off for a trial run. 


SEE YOUR 
CASE DEALER 


MAINE 
AUBURN 


Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 
BANGOR 


Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
ELIOT 

East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON 

Scotts Tractors 
FORT KENT 

Hermon Guimond 
HOULTON 

Hagan Manufacturing Co. 
SCARBOROUGH 

Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 

WEST PERU 

Arthur Porter, Jr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


RHODE ISLAND 
ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 


BRATTLEBORO—Furgat Tractor 
Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 


ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkin’s Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BARRE 


Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 


BROCKTON—Edward G. Walsh 

Associates Trust 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SOUTH DENNIS 

Robert Childs, Inc. 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


CONNECTICUT 


ASHFORD 

Hillcrest Equipment Co. 
BLOOMFIELD . 

Carpenter & Chapman 
EAST HAVEN 

Valerie Equipment Co., Inc. 
SUFFIELD 

Zera Equipment Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


FLEMINGTON 

Poniatowski Bros. Equip. Co. 
STANHOPE 

Stanhope Equipment Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BERWICK 

C. H. Rinehimer 
COGAN STATION 

C. H. Waltz Sons, Inc. 
DANVILLE 

C. Wayne Brouse 
HARRISON VALLEY 

Ed & Al’s Farm Equipment 
HONESDALE: 

Pethick’s Farm Machinery 
PENFIELD 

DeSalve Service 
TROY 

The Warner Company 


NEW YORK 


ARKVILLE 

Crosby Brothers 
BATAVIA 

Geitner Sales & Service 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

House Trucking, Inc. 
CLAYVILLE 

Clayville Equipment, Inc. 
COLLINS 

Vogtli & Gabel 
DRYDEN 

Dedrick’s Equipment 


New Case 41” Hydro-Tiiler 
can be offset for cultivation 
under overhanging bushes 
or shrubs. 


EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 
EAST SPRINGFIELD 

Homer Fassett 
FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corp. 
FORT COVINGTON 

Creighton Equipment Co. 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 


Monroe Trac. & Impl. Co., Inc. 


HILTON 

Chas. A. Lissow & Son, Inc. 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie Equipment Corp. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Co. 


LIVONIA 


ABSCO Trac. & Imp. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NELLISTON 

Nelliston Equipment Co. 
NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NEWFANE 

Niagara Implement Co. 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 

























OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PINE BUSH 

Pine Bush Equip. Co., Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND—Liberator’s 

Trac. Sales & Service 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doane’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. - 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
SOUTH HARTFORD—South 

Hartford Equipment Co. 
TULLY 

Northrup Farm Supply 
VALATIE—Borsh Brothers 

Farm Equip., Inc. 
WATERTOWN-—Sullivan 

Const. & Rig’ng Co., Inc. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Co. 


CASE. 





DOES YOUR TRACTOR seem to be using too much fuel? Although 
amount of fuel consumed varies with different types of load, it pays to keep an 
eye on the general trend of fuel consumption. Even though you have no way 
of knowing exactly how much fuel a tractor should use on any particular load, 
you can observe such things as the number of hours of operation that can be 
obtained from a full tank of fuel. If this figure seems to be decreasing even 
on loads that are comparable, the possible cause of this extra fuel use should 


be investigated. 


Fig 1—Fuel line leaks, even though 
very slight, are often a continuing 
source of fuel loss. Thus, even when 
the tractor isn’t operating, fuel is 
being lost. The vibration of normal 
tractor operation is often enough to 
loosen the fittings slightly. Thus, it’s 
a good idea to check and tighten 
these fittings periodically. 


Fig. 2—Clogged air cleaner restricts 
the normal flow of air. This restric- 
tion makes the mixture richer and 
increases fuel consumption in spark- 
ignition engines. In diesel engines it 
can lead to more exhaust smoking 
than usual, as well as other signs of 
inefficient fuel use. 


Fig. 3—Brakes should release fully 
when the pedals are released. Brakes 
that are adjusted too tight cause a 
continuous load which results in ex- 
tra fuel consumption along with 
needless wear on the brake linings 
. .. a source of “double trouble” that 
calls for adjustment without delay. 


Fig. 4—Crankcase oil weight must 
be right for good fuel. economy. Oil 
that is too heavy imposes an extra 
drag on the working parts of the en- 
gine and produces, in effect, an extra 
load. The “right” weight varies ac- 
cording to the season, of course, with 
lighter oils for colder weather 
and vice versa. 


Fig. 5—Valve clearance controls 
the amount of fuel-air mixture en- 
tering the cylinder on spark-ignition 
engines. The valves must also form 
a gas-tight seal during the power 
stroke, and then open fully to permit 
the exhaust gases to escape from the 
cylinder on the exhaust stroke. 


Fig. 6—Fuel grade and quality 
must be right and “right” de- 
pends on the engine. Check the rec- 
ommended fuel specifications in the 
tractor owner’s manual. The cap on 
the tractor’s gas tank should obvious- 
ly be adequate to prevent undue 
evaporation, but this is not normally 
a major problem. 


Fig. 7—Engine timing must be 
right if the fuel charge is to explode 
at just the right time for best perfor- 
mance. If the timing is too early in 
the cycle, severe knocking and engine 
damage may result. If the timing is 
too late, engine operation is smooth 
but fuel is wasted needlessly. 


Fig. 8—Excessive engine speed 
wastes fuel as well as producing extra 
wear on the engine parts. Adjust the 
governor to obtain the recommended 
top engine speed. Then, when pulling 
a load use the highest gear ratio that 
permits the engine to run ‘“‘unla- 
bored,” and throttle back to reduce 
engine speed. 


Fig. 9—Operating temperatures 
must be within the correct range. En- 
gine temperature that is either too 
high or too low increases fuel con- 
sumption, and causes unnecessary 
engine wear. Be sure to use a thermo- 
stat to keep the engine up to operat- 
ing temperature. If the engine tends 
to overheat, check the cooling system. 


Fig. 10—Spark plugs must be ser- 
viced .. . cleaned and regapped .. . 
at the recommended intervals to en- 
sure an ample spark to ignite each 
fuel charge in a spark-ignition engine. 
Similarly, the injectors in a diesel 
engine must be cleaned at the rec- 
ommended interval to ensure good 
diesel-engine performance. 
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It Adds Up! More Profits from 
Corn, Vegetables, Potatoes, Tobacco 


Chlordane gives you the long term protection you 
need at the lowest cost, on many crops! It stops all 
the major soil insects that attack corn, vegetables, 
potatoes and tobacco. It’s easy to plan your crops with 
Chlordane, you can rotate and you can rely on the re- 
Sults because Chlordane is effective! 


Use Chlordane on: CORN—it controls wireworms, white 
grubs, rootworms, and all other soil insects causing im- 
portant losses. 


VEGETABLES—for root damaging insects on practi- 


cally any vegetable you grow, also formulations for 
leaf chewing insects. 


© VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORP., 1969 


POTATOES—You’ll “Dig Big” with Chlordane, because 
it stops all soil insects of importance. 


TOBACCO—there are no extra operations. Just add to 
your transplant water for pennies per acre. It controls 
wireworms and all other soil insects. Chlordane has an 
established residue tolerance of 0.3 parts per million 
on 47 raw vegetables and fruits. Take advantage of 
this modern agricultural chemical. Chlordane is the in- 
secticide you can use 
on many more 

crops. Order it now! 


VEESIC GE 


CHLORDANE 


SOIL INSECTICIDE 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 341 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 


VELSICOL 


a | don t think | 
Id ever put up 
anything but 

asteel building” 





Dairy farmer Pat Schaeuble of Greenleaf, Wisconsin, doesn’t 
have time for building maintenance and repairs. So when he 
replaced his burned-out barn, he specified Republic pre- 
painted RIGID-RIB® galvanized steel roofing and siding. 

“There's absolutely nothing | have to do to keep this 
building looking good,” he explained. ‘’On my old barn, the 
roof had to be repaired twice since 1950. But we-had a big 
windstorm since the new building went up, and you couldn't 

see those panels move a bit. 

“| get fire resistance, durability, low maintenance, and 
economy. I’m just sold on everything a steel building has 
to offer.” 

Give your farm buildings the good looks, long life, and 
freedom from maintenance enjoyed by Mr. Schaeuble. 
Republic RIGID-RIB roofing and siding is available in plain 
galvanized sheets and In prepainted turquoise or white. Ask 
your local dealer or builder for RIGID-RIB. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHiO 44101 





by HAROLD HAWLEY 





WHAT’S NEW?_ 


One of the trends in agricul- 
ture which will likely continue, 
and which will change the ap- 
pearance of many farmsteads, 
has begun to be apparent. It has 
to do with grain handling and 
storage equipment, especially for 
corn. 

When corn was mostly picked 
and cribbed, new corn cribs were 
the order of the day, especially 
as farm size and corn acreage per 
farm increased. With the trend 
strongly toward combines for 
harvesting, new storage facilities 
are a must. To start with, in 
most areas there just isn’t enough 
commercial drying equipment to 
handle the tonnage which can 
be harvested when the crop is 
ready. 

Drying equipment on the farm 
has therefore become a must for 
many large growers, especially if 
they grow corn for sale. For those 
who feed their corn, the use of 
silos to store high-moisture corn 
has been a way to avoid the cost 
of drying equipment. 

Some growers with corn to sell 
have even developed agreements 
with livestock men to supply corn 
to fill their silos with high-mois- 
ture corn. Naturally, this calls 
for good cordination so that the 
shelled grain gets ensiled fairly 
promptly. Where distances aren’t 
too great, this is a natural! 

For many other growers, dryers 
and bins are the ’’new invest- 
ment opportunities” which 
means “that’s where the money 
goes.”” As time goes on, it is a 
lead pipe cinch that more farm- 
ers with crops of their own to dry 
will provide a custom drying ser- 
vice for their neighbors. 

In any event, the mechanical 
movement of grain from truck 
to holding tanks, to dryers, to 
storage, or back to a truck will 
result in a new look on many 
farms. The rather imposing ar- 
ray of augers, conveyors, pipes, 
bins, and dryers may be a mys- 
tery to many who drive by, but 
to those who have invested, or 
who will be investing, the whole 
array will be like some of the 
other complicated and costly 
equipment on modern farms. 


Future Plans 


At a recent meeting where this 
and other new equipment was 
discussed it was quite apparent 
that many farmers present felt 
that some kind of drying equip- 
ment was very much a part of 
their future plans. What was 
equally as important and evident 
was that a lot of potential buyers 
are going to take a hard look at 
the service potential of any out- 
fit with whom they do business. 


One man put it pretty well 
when he remarked that a fellow 
sure would be over a barrel when 
anything went wrong with any 
part of the whole grain handl- 
ing, drying, storing equipment. 
He just better have a dealer who 
not only knows how to fix him 
up but who has the parts on 
hand. I might even venture the 
guess that the company who 
franchises only dealers who are 
service-minded and who _ backs 
them with a well-stocked parts 
warehouse, will be the outfit that 
will sell this specialized equip- 
ment whether it has the best 
equipment and price or not. 

I can illustrate this by an ex- 
perience we had recently. We 
were in the market for a fairly 
large and expensive machine. We 
checked with several farmers who 
owned one or another of the two 
or three brands we thought 
might be suitable. More than 


_half the farmers were pleased 


with their machines, but. said 
they wouldn’t buy another one 
of that brand because their deal- 
er or dealers did not carry an ad- 
equate parts inventory and the 
factory warehouse wasn’t much 
better. The ability or lack of it 
to get parts and keep the ma- 
chine moving was going to be the 
prime determinant as to who sold 
them their next machines. 


EMOTIONS UNLIMITED 


There are few surer ways of 
arousing people’s emotions to the 
fever pitch than to even imply 
that a country as large as ours 
cannot support all the natural 
species of animal life that might 
ever have existed here. To imply 
that some species are unnecessary 
(not to mention undesirable) sug- 
gests that one would destroy that 
elusive “balance of nature”. 

While I have no special know- 
ledge in this area, I subscribe to 
the notion that in nature preda- 
tors feed on other species and 
keep their numbers in check so 
they don’t exhaust their food sup- 
ply. However, even the most 
naive person would admit that 
such a balance was a pretty 
rough and inaccurate affair, with 
variation in weather causing mi- 
grations, starvation, and wide 
swings in animal numbers. 

Then along came man, chang- 
ing the environment and exhibit- 
ing strong bias against some 
species of animals who killed his 
sheep or calves or ate his crops. 
Of course, this meant some wild- 
life suffered and some profited. 
For instance, in spite of the toll 
automobiles take on them, and 
because of the change in feed 
supply and the decreased pres- 

(Continued on next page) 
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sure from predators, plus some 
common-sense control of hunt- 
ing, we now have more deer in 
the Northeast than were here 
when nature was “all in bal- 
ance”’. 

The thing that got me going 
on all this was a pamphlet, “De- 
fenders of Wildlife,” which came 
through the mail recently. This 
almost hysterically criticised the 
trapping and poisoning of some 
predators. I quote, ““More than 
900 federally-appointed men 
spend our tax money trapping 
and poisoning our wildlife, fre- 
quently for the questionable ben- 
efit of a small minority of sheep 
growers and agriculturists’’. May- 
be we should decide whether it’s 
better to have wolves and coyotes 
or to have lamb chops and beef 
steaks. 


More Important 


I recall when some of these 
government trappers pretty well 
eliminated the red fox in our 
area, along with the rabies he 
was carrying and spreading. The 
‘small minority” that benefited 
from the control of that rabies 
threat somehow seem more im- 
portant to me than the foxes that 
were killed. 

Another little item this group 
calls to our attention is that the 
“unintelligent, unnecessary, and 
excessive use of insecticides, pes- 
ticides, or any poison may de- 
stroy wildlife ecosystems’’. In 
other words, let the crops go to 
the insects or to the weeds. Too 
bad these folks can’t visualize 
how soon they might be hungry 
enough to be out hunting for a 
meal if everyone followed their 
line of thinking. They might even 
get to the point of upsetting a 
little balance of nature them- 
selves if they got a wee bit hun- 
gry. 

It bugs me how anyone can 
shed real tears over the death of 
such rascals as coyotes, wolves, 
mountain lions, alligators, bad- 
gers, etc. It’s akin to the stupidity 
that prompts such hysteria when- 
ever anyone mentions doing any- 
thing with some of our “forever 
wild” areas. The truth is that 
without some roads into these 
ireas far too few people get to 
use such places. Sure, it’s a cry- 
ing shame to see what man will 
do to spoil primitive spots, but 
n a world like ours it’s not sense 
o keep such areas for the very, 
very few who use them. Opening 
hem up for controlled use by a 
arge number of people would 
eem more realistic... but these 
same folks cry out in alarm at 
uch a thought. 

When you talk about letting 
volves and lions and coyotes live 
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“They didn't like my shirt this year."’ 
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to tailor the deer and elk herds 
to whatever the feed supply will 
support, it is as though one said 
that the wolves and coyotes are 
better judges of how many deer 
the area can support than are the 
Conservation Department 
people. All the Conservation De- 
partment has to do is change the 
length of the hunting seasons (as 
they now do) to control the size 
of the herds. 

Sorry to be so darned prac- 
tical, but I regard letting a bunch 
of predators follow a bunch of 
deer around to keep the herd 
trimmed to size as being about 
as foolish as to let a disease per- 
sist in a herd of cows (or people) 
to weed out the weak ones. ‘There 
are better ways! 


A LITTLE SOMETHING EXTRA 


The disease in the elms here 
in this area is not only a real 
tragedy but is creating another 
non-productive job of some con- 
sequence. The dead and dying 
trees keep shedding limbs which 
break down fences and stop ef- 
forts to plow, cut hay, or what- 
ever. 

One of the jobs we are trying 
to get done before spring work 
starts is to clean up all such 
down limbs, and then to cut 
down all elms along the edge of 
the woods or anywhere else they 
are where they can fall into crop 
fields. Just another way to keep 
out of mischief! 

What a pity so many millions 
of board feet of lumber will have 





herbicide. 


to be burned just at a time when 
lumber is so scarce and high- 
priced. 

We have been sitting tight on 
a bunch of standing hardwood 
lumber, thinking that the value 
of logs on the stump should show 
some considerable appreciation 
with lumber prices up 50 percent 
in the last few months. The local 
sawmills and loggers are doing 
“business as usual,’? meaning at 
about the same old price. 

This shortage of lumber isn’t 
going to evaporate overnight, so 
guess we'll just let the trees keep 
growing awhile longer. Maybe 
in a year or two somebody will 
need them badly enough to 
change their price schedules a 
little. 


The mixed vegetable 








Treflan helps cut the time you spe : 
and grasses in over 20 different vegetable crops. You 





can save as much as 40 hours of hand hoeing and 
machine cultivation per acre with Treflan weed con- 
trol. At $1.50 per acre, that alone could mean a 
saving of $60. Then, there are the better yields that 
usually follow reduced weed competition. 

It all helps add up to better net profits for vegetable 
growers through more efficient weed control. 

Treflan gets the worst types of weeds and grasses 
—all 27 of ’em—as they germinate. Before they can 
get above ground and start taking moisture, sunlight 
and nutrients from your vegetables. 


itl 





corporated into the soil (preplant 





or postplant), it’s there to stay as long as it’s needed. 


Treflan works equally effectively in wet soilordry. It’s 
a natural for irrigated vegetables because it doesn’t 
wash out, even in repeated irrigations. 

You can shallow cultivate, if need be, to break the 
soil’s crust or control resistant weeds without hurting 
Treflan’s weed-killing effectiveness. 

Treflan can now be applied by air. Incorporation 
can now be delayed up to 4 hours after application. 
For some vegetables, you can apply Treflan weeks 
before planting to spread out your workload. See your 
Treflan dealer about the proper time of application 
—preplant or postplant. It varies according to crop. 





ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY » A Division of Eli Lilly and Company » Indsanapolis, U.S.A. 


So dependable, it’s guaranteed. 


(Treflan®—trifluralin, Elanco) 
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Five good teasons 
to make yout new 
mower-conditionet — 


Ford Blue. 4. 


Ford Blue... 
your key to greater quality. 





No shear pins to change when time is important. No shear pins ! 
New Ford 535 mower-conditioner is fully protected by two 
slip clutches and two overrunning clutches. 


It's easy to make short turns and square corners thanks to the 
Ford 535’s telescoping rear PTO section and long tongue. 


Pick up tangled and down crops with ease. Reason: the 

Ford 535’s 42-in. diameter, 4-bar reel adjusts forward and 
downward. Picks up lodged crops and directs them across a 
high-speed, clean-cutting sickle. Operates at more than 1,400 
strokes per minute. 


Floating header follows ground contour like a shadow. It’s 
counterbalanced with two heavy coiled springs. Header raises 
easily to pass over obstructions, too, because it has only 50 Ibs 
of weight on the pushbar when properly adjusted. Result : 

you avoid possible damage to cutterbar and conditioner rolls. 


Both side shields adjust to form a smooth, fluffy windrow or 
set wide open to lay a full-width swath. This lets you vary 
windrow to crop density. A full-width crop deflector overhead 
is also adjustable, horizontally and vertically, to form 
quick curing windrows. 

New Ford 535 mower-conditioner leads the market in 
value, durability and trouble-free performance. Come on in and 


let us write up a money-saving deal with easy-term financing 


tailored to your needs. 


FORD TRACTOR (Gmd> 


SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 
Florida Implement. Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 
Larry Romance 
AUBURN 
De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BATAVIA 
Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN 
Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 
Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 
Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLINTON 
Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND 
Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 
Brown's Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 
Carl C. Fry, Inc. 
DUNDEE 
Dundee Motors 
EDEN 
Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 
FAIRPORT 
Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 
Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 
Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 
Moores’ Garage 
HAMILTON 
Hamilton Farm Implement Corp. 
HERKIMER 
Valley Tractor Sales & Service, Inc. 
HICKSVILLE, L.I. 
Malvese Tractor 
HIGHLAND 
W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 
Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 
Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 
Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 
L. H. Flack 
LITTLE VALLEY 
Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 
Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 
Franklin County Farm Supply 
MONTGOMERY 
Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 
Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 
Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 
Newark Tractor, Inc. 
PENN YAN : 
Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 
Peru Farm Center, Inc. 
PINE PLAINS 
H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

~ PORT JERVIS 
Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 
Fotte Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 
Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 
Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 
SHERIDAN 
Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 
De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE : 
De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TIVOLI 
Big “V” Ford Tractor Service 
WOODHULL 
Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 


MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WILAWANA 
Ben Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 
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TOMORROW'S SHOPPER 


FARMERS are often told that 
they should be more consumer- 


oriented and less engrossed in 


production. Professor Max Brunk 
of Cornell University offers these 
ideas on what the food shopper 
of the future will be like: 

1. Because she will have more 
money, be in a bigger hurry, and 
place an increasing value on her 
leisure time, she will demand an 
ever-increasing degree of service 
built into the food products she 
buys. She will consider the prep- 
aration of food as not much more 
than the responsibility of the one 
from whom she buys it. Her 
favor will turn to those who best 
fulfill that responsibility. 

2. She will eat an increasing 
proportion of her meals away 
from home; this will alter her 
standards and broaden her de- 
mands. 

3. She will seek a greater vari- 
ety of foods with wide selections 
in price ranges, in package sizes, 
product flavors and brands. The 
flood of new products to the mar- 
ketplace will continue to frustrate 
retailers, buyers, sellers, econo- 
mists and regulatory agencies... 
but only delight the housewife. 

4. The consumer of tomorrow 
will -hold no blind allegiance to 
any industry, product or store. 
Because she is growing weary of 
inconsistent quality in both pro- 
duce and meat she will demand 
that these industries give her 
meaningful and reliable brands, 
or other assurances of quality. 

5. She will hold no fear of food 
substitutes. She knows she is ade- 
quately protected. Her only re- 
quirement of such products will 
be performance . . . performance 
in quality, reliability, conveni- 
ence, prestige or what not . 
performance in all the attributes 
she seeks. 

6. She will continue to be a 
bargain hunter, but her attention 
will increasingly turn to value 
rather than price in that quest. 
To this end she will avoid prod- 
ucts that vary widely in price. 
She will avoid waste by insisting 
on both portion control and im- 
proved keeping qualities. 

7. She will seek out prestige 
products and services that set her 
apart from her associates. For 
this same reason she will favor 
products that let her use her ini- 
tiative ...not as a kitchen slave, 
but rather as an artisan with food. 

8. She will respond more to 
pleasure and enjoyment... and 
less to health and nutrition, 
which will be taken for granted. 

9. She will expect an increas- 
ing amount of advice, protection 
and sympathy from food-regula- 
tory agencies, whose actions will 
continue to frustrate industry 
effort to supply her constantly- 
changing demands. 





NEW #y-Dro-Driv'n 
FORAGE HANDLER: 
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WORLD’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY DRIVEN FORAGE HANDLER 


Grove introduces the first self-unloading forage body 
powered completely on the tractor’s hydraulic system 
. . . No PTO shaft to hook-up . . . New drive provides fast, 
smooth, safe and trouble-free unloading . . . left/right or out 
the rear. Simple push/pull control knobs. Deck drag chain 
infinitely variable from slow through ‘‘sweep’’. Fewer mechani- 
cal parts greatly reduce upkeep. Write for details on the most 
modern forage body you can buy. 


GROWVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 








Sealed storage? 


Open storage? 
C&L givesyou /, 
achoice (4 


The Silver Shield silos are classed as open 
storage for forage crops, yet they give you 
many of the advantages of sealed storage. 
Tight walls, sealable doors, heavy duty 
top unloaders make the Silver Shield Silo 
the best investment in open storage. 

Whether you are storing forages or drying 
and storing grain, your Clayton & Lambert 
dealer can assist you in planning a 
complete system. Contact him. 





In the NEW ENGLAND area, write to: 
FRANK GAVALETZ, 1588 New Scotland Road 
Slingerlands, New York 12159 


Send information on: 


[] Silver Shield All-Steel Silos 


] Herd King Mechanized Sealed 
Storage and Feed Handling 


[] Silver Shield Grain Drying Bins 


[_] Roto-Flo 
Continuous Grain Dryer 


[] High Moisture Grain Bins 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY SPAT Bac: Manner hae eT 
TELEPHONE 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co. 


Buckner, Kentucky 40010 
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Note Bevel on bottom of riser 


form permits tread to 
be finished under form 


= 


How to form 


concrete steps. 


CONCRETE steps can make 
the approach to a farm home 
safer and more attractive. They 
won't rot or sag, thereby becom- 
ing a hazard. Properly-built con- 
crete steps are easy to keep clean. 
They are slip-proof in wet 
weather and do not require paint- 
ing or other maintenance. 

Concrete steps should be at 
least as wide as the approach 
leading up to them, and all risers 
should be exactly the same 
height. A landing is desirable 
to divide flights more than 5 feet 
high. For safety and convenience, 





-Thimet 10-G knocks out insects | 
that fight bean yields 


Some growers have increased field bean-yields 
by 15%, snap and lima yields up to 30%. How ? 





By using Thimet® 10-G to control 
leafhoppers, aphids, thrips, mites, 
seed corn maggots and Mexican 
bean beetles. Thimet also helps 

_ stop bean mosaic and curly top 
by eliminating disease-carrying 
insects. 

A true systemic insecticide ap- 
plied in the row at planting time, 
Thimet moves up frem the soil, 
protects the entire plant from in- 
side. Stays with the plant through- 
out the insect season with no let- 
down in protection. 


You'll like these other Thimet advantages, too: 
e No drift, wash-away or blow-off problems; 


e No effect on flavor, no residue 
in harvested crops when used at 
recommended rates; 
e Nodangerto beneficial insects ; 
e No soil compaction from re- 
peated use of spraying or dusting 
equipment. 

Aim for bigger bean profits— 


;GEMCHT, 


end insect competition—with 
Thimet 10-G. Order now in handy 
10- or 50-Ib. bags from your pes- 
ticide supplier. Before using any 
pesticide, stop and read the /abel. 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 








PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 





‘the tread should be a ledet 11 


inches wide, and all treads should 
be of the same width. The rise 
for each step should be not more 
than 7% inches high. Allow a 
¥Yg-inch pitch on each tread for 
drainage. 

A simple form for steps is 
shown in the installation. Steps 


. with long treads will require 2- 


inch-thick riser forms to keep 
from bending or bulging. 


No Sink 

An economical way to keep 
steps from sinking is to dig two 
postholes (6 or 8 inches in diam- 
eter) beneath the bottom tread. 
The holes must extend below the 
frost line and are filled with con- 
crete. The top step or platform 
is tied to the existing wall with 
two or more metal anchors. 

Forms are placed as shown, 
braced, and then oiled for easy 
removal. Well-tamped soil or 
granular fill may be used inside 
the forms to reduce the amount 
of concrete needed for the steps. 


Right Mix 

Always use quality concrete; 
the key is the amount of cement 
and water used in the mix. If 
you’re mixing the concrete your- 
self...or you’re going to order 
ready-mix ...use concrete con- 
taining at least six sacks of cement 
per cubic yard and not more than 
six gallons of water per sack of 
Be sure to use air-en- 
trained concrete. 

After the forms are braced, 
start placing concrete in the post- 
holes and in the bottom of the 
forms. Use concrete. that is not 
too wet. Fill the first step and 


.spade the concrete thoroughly 


around the edges of the forms 
to compact it. Then proceed with 
the remaining steps. 


Air Out 

From time to time, tap the 
forms lightly to release air bub- 
bles. Screed off the concrete at 
tread level and allow it to stand 
for 30 to 45 minutes. 

Finish the treads with a float 
and then draw a soft-bristled 
push broom over the surface to 
make a nonskid-step surface. Use 
an edging tool to round off the 
front edge of the treads. 

Moist-cure the concrete for at 
least five days. Then remove the 
forms and wire brush the steps 
to clean them. 

For more information about 


the use of concrete on the farm 
and around the home, write to 
Dept. AA, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Old Orchard Road, 
Skokie, Illinois 60076. 


FLETCHER }-ER 


JOE E BURESCH 





“This is a record that's in the top ten that drives my dad 
from the house to the barn!”’ 


American Agriculturist, April, 1969 








Dates to Remember 


April 8 - Annual Meeting, 
New York State Guernsey Breed- 
ers Cooperative, Inc., Tread- 
way Inn, Batavia, N.Y. 


April 8-12 - 17th Annual 
Cattle Reproduction and Arti- 
ficial Insemination Short 
Course, College of Agriculture, 
Storrs, Conn. 


April 9-11 - Farm Mater- 
ials Handling Exhibition, 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


April 11-12 - New York 
State Angus Association Annual 
Meeting and Sale, Cornell Uni- 
versioy, ithaca, N.Y. 


April 11-12 - New York 
State Black and White Sale 
and Show, Cortland, N.Y. 


April 16 - Second Annual 
New England/Neppco Poultry 
Conference, Sheraton Yankee 
Drummer Motor Inn, near Aub- 
urn, Massachusetts. 


April 19-25 - National 
4-H Club Conference, Washing- 
TOnmis Ds Ch 


April 22-24 - Poultry 
Products Quality Control 
School, Hotel Knickerbocker, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


April 24-25 - Seventh 
Annual Turkey Processing Sem- 
inar, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 3-4 - Delaware Valley 
College "A" Day, Doylestown, 
Pa. 


May 4 - New York State 
Dairy Goat Breeders! Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Delmonte 
Country Manor, Cleveland, N.Y. 


May 6-7 - Waste Manage- 
ment and Disposal Conference 
for the Food Processing In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, 
Pa. 


May 11-18 - Soil Stew- 
ardship Week. 


May 17 - New England 
Angus Association Spring Sale 
and Show, University of Ver- 
mont Arena, Spear Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


May 18 - Buck Show spon- 
sored by New York State Dairy 
Goat Breeders! Association, 
Schaghticoke Fair Grounds, 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


May 23-25 - Vermont-New 
York Flying Farmer Convention, 
Hotel Bardwell, Rutland, 
Vermont. 


May 27-28 - American 
Feed Manufacturers Associat- 
ion Annual Meeting, Municipal 
Audutorium, Kansas City, Mo. 








“He's at the age when he wants to be noticed.’ 


American Agriculturist, April, 1969 
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HAY RACE .. this Hesston beats the humidity...tames the 


weather... conquers the hills...and turns out HIGH PROFIT HAY! 


The hay race is on and this Hesston 310 will make 
you the winner! The 310 is a rugged, self-pro- 
pelled windrower/conditioner that has power and 
capacity for the biggest crops. It’s compact and 
maneuverable to work in small, irregular fields. 
Hesston’s unique one-hand Trim Steering makes 
it easy to handle in rough, hilly terrain...corrects 
hillside drift and lets you get a full cut with every 
pass. The 310’s direct-feed, eight-foot header 
takes the crop straight to the full-width, 90-inch 


There’s something special about a Hesston! 

Hesston offers the most complete selection of wind- 
rowers available, with auger-headers, draper-headers, 
direct-feed headers, and pull-type models. Write for 
free full color literature and the name of your nearest 
Hesston dealer. 


conditioner where it is gently—but thoroughly— 
conditioned for Hesstonized Hay quality, saving those 
tender tips and leaves. You have the option of leaving 
your hay in a high fluffy windrow or a 5%’ wide 
swath to suit the weather and humidity conditions in 
your area. When you're facing a showdown with 
weather, manpower shortage, or rough, irregular 
fields and you want to get the highest quality hay 
possible, count on the Hesston 310 to put you ahead 
in the hay race! 


Hi E/|S|'S|T/O}N] 


CORPORATION 


316 King St., Hesston, Kansas 67062 HS-32A-169 


SEE HOW THE 310 OUTSHINES ALL CHALLENGERS: 


TRIM STEERING MANEUVERABILITY! STRAIGHT-THROUGH HAY FLOW! 
Whether cutting in a tight All the hay is conditioned be- 
corner or straight as a string, fore it touches the ground, 
you'll find every trip aroundthe and the crop is thoroughly 
field an easy one with Hesston conditioned to retain all the 
Trim Steering! valuable nutrients! 





FLUFFY WINDROWS! QUICK-CURING SWATH! 

Windrow forming shields let The wide, 90-inch conditioner 
you adjust the size and height rolls let you leave your hay 
of the windrow to suit your Crop in a 5¥2-foot swath...for 
crop and weather conditions! the best curing! 





ASK THESE DEALERS FOR A SHOWDOWN DEMONSTRATION! 


MARYLAND FREDONIA—Fredonia Farm Supply WESTFORD-—L. S. Huntington 
FREDERICK—Frederick Equipment Co. GENOA—Barnhart & Franklin WEST WINFIELD—West Winfield Farm Supply 
WESTMINSTER—Hoff Bros., Inc. HAMLIN—Heise Farm Store WHITNEY POINT—Manwaring Equip. Co. 

eee oe nee PENNSYLVANIA 

: —Hobart Farm Equipment Co. 

BORROW Nee op legate. Fars  Equlbs HUBBARDSVILLE—Jacob Misch & Son AVELLA—Steve Yilit 

NEW YORK INTERLAKEN—Donald C. Betzler BERNVILLE—Stanley A. Klopp, Inc. 
ADAMS CENTER—Talcott-Falls Tractor LaFAYETTE—Shanahan Trac. & Impl. BRODHEADSVILLE—Miller-Oliver 
ALEXANDER—Springbrook Tractor LISBON—L. H. Flack CARLISLE—Peterman Farm Equipment 
AUBURN—DeVeauford Trac. Co., Inc. LOCKPORT—Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc DOVER—George N. Gross Inc. 
AVON—Avon Farm Equip. .Co. LOWVILLE—Foster Millard DOYLESTOWN—Paul W. Histand Co.. Inc. 
BALDWINSVILLE—R. C. Church & Sons MELLENVILLE—Tipple Equipment Co. EDINBORO—R. R. Walker & Son d 
BATAVIA—Climax Corp. MELROSE—Calhoun Equipment Co. FRAZER—Thompson Equipment Co 
BLOSSVALE—Jays Sales & Service MIDDLEBURG—River Implement Co., Inc. GETTYSBURG—Manahan & Son Ee ui 
BOONVILLE—Denslow Equip. & Excavating MIDDLETOWN—H. L. Ayres, Inc. GREENCASTLE—Meyers Im noe eee 
BURKE—Burke Farm Supply MOHAWK-—John Kubecka & Son LANCASTER—L ie e : 
CANANDAIGUA—Coryn Farm Supplies NEWFIELD——Rudolph Mazourek Fae more ING 
CATTARAUGUS—Denton Mosher NORTH COHOCTON—Robert Miller Co. FOE oa eae eens 
CAZENOVIA-<I. ©. lucas & Sons NORWICH—Harry Lynk LEWISBURG—Campbell’s Mill & Farm Supply 
CLARENCE CENTER—Yoder Bros., Inc. ONEONTA—Oneonta Tractor Sales Pe eee oe ee eden 
CINCINNATUS—McKee Implement Co. PALMYRA—Newark Tractor EARNILT ES oolles: Farm Faupmedi 
CLINTON—Clinton Tractor Co. PENN YAN—Frareyland Farms AMIEL Pare Bankls: 6c Cried 
DEPAUVILLE—Carl C. Fry Inc. PULASKI—Crocker Tractor Sales Inc. NAZARETH—Edwards Farm Equipment 
DeRUYTER—H. W. Cook Farm ‘Sve., Inc. SHARON SPRINGS—Edgar Handy SAXONBURG—James Alderson Farm Equip. 
DOVER PLAINS—Smith’s Garage of Dover, Inc. | WELLSVILLE—Paul F. Culbert & Sons WELLSBORO—Byron Benedict 
FRANKLINVILLE—C. A. Phillips & Sons Inc. WESTFIELD—Joseph LaPorte WILLIAMSBURG—L. B. Equipment, Inc. 
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Cultivate? You 


But it’s no joke. Fields soaked and muddy 
You can’t get in to cultivate. The perfect setup 
for a weed take-over, and it can well happen 
this spring. 

Unless you take the preventive step of 
spraying with AAtrex’™ brand of atrazine herbi- 
cide. Either pre-plant, pre-emerge or early post- 
emerge. Then goodbye weeds. 

Not just broadleaf weeds. Because one 
spray of AAtrex assures control of most annual 
grassy weeds as well as broadleafs. For the 
whole season. 

It’s insurance against wet weather weed 
problems. And any weather weed problems. Be- 
cause one spray of AAtrex grows clean corn 
that averages 23 bushels more per acre com- 
pared to cultivation or a contact weed killer. As 
proved by more than 12000 yield comparisons 
during the past five years. Under all sorts of 
weather conditions. 

Figures out to $19 more actual profit pe 
acre, even if corn is only 85¢ a bushel. Or a $4 
for $1 return on your investment in AAtrex. 

Sound good? Sure it is. And there’s no rea- 
son in the world why you shouldn’t get this kind 
of return with AAtrex. Because you can. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division 
of Geigy Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, 
New York 10502. AAtrex by Geigy 


Your best wet weather insurance is one spray of 
AAtrex...pre-plant, pre-emerge or early post-emerge. 


One spray of AAtrex assures you of clean corn all season. Try to cultivate a muddy field and you’re in trouble. 
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An April sunrise can do some- 
thing to a man’s spirit. It makes 
him forget the snow of February 
and the mud of March, and 
think only of what lies ahead. 
There is no question about it, 
the farmer who plans ahead is 
the only one who can survive in 
today’s fast-moving world. 

The winter storms probably 
have done more damage to fences 
this year than in many a past 
year. This will mean more pieces 
of broken wire to end up in the 
pasture and in crops fed to cattle. 
Normal spring repair jobs and 
new building both can mean 
nails dropped here and _ there 
where they, too, can end up in 
a cow’s stomach. Perhaps this is 
the spring you should put mag- 
nets in all your mature cattle. 

The use of reticulum magnets 
to prevent sickness and death 
in cattle from eating wire and 
nails started nearly fifteen years 
ago. Today many farmers have 
magnets in all of their cattle over 
two years of age, yet too many 
of us still trust to luck and just 
don’t get around to using reticu- 
lum magnets as a prevention. 


Drag It Around 


If you don’t believe your farm 
has enough trash metal around 
to cause trouble in your cows, 
just put a magnet on a string 
and drag it around in the dust 
in your barnyard some dry day 
You'll find all sorts of small bits 
of iron-bearing trash metal on 
the magnet. The longer a farm 
has been in operation the more 
metal there is around. Of course, 
after a fire or after a new barn 
has been built, even more metal 
is on the ground. 

Most non-digestive items a 
cow picks up such as metal, 
stones, and of course the magnets 
you put in, end up in the reticu- 
lum of the cow. The reticulum 
is the so-called “honeycomb” or 
second stomach. It lies as a trap 
on the forward lower surface 
of the first stomach (rumen or 
pouch). The second stomach is 
the size of a four quart pail, and 
lies separated from the cow’s 
heart and lungs by only the thin 
diaphragm or “skirt.”” When the 
cow is heavy with calf this second 
stomach is pressed flat as a pants 
pocket with the heart on one 
side and the calf on the other. 
You can see how any sharp ob- 
ject in the stomach would pierce 
through at this time if it ever 
was going to. 


Cause of Death 


The cause of death from hard- 
ware disease is usually peritonitis 
or inflammation of the lining of 
the abdominal cavity. Sometimes 
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HARDWARE DISEASE 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


this peritonitis heals and leaves 
abdominal organs grown to- 
gether (adhesions) so that they 
cannot function properly. Of 
course, there are often abscesses 
of the liver or other organs 
caused by hardware. If the metal 
pierces the diaphragm it can 


cause pleurisy (inflammation of 
the lining of chest cavity), pneu- 
monia, lung abscesses, pericar- 
ditis (inflammation of the sac 
that surrounds the heart), and 
sometimes heart failure. Even 
when a cow recovers from an 
attack of hardware she is apt to 
never be completely healthy be- 
cause of the lesions. 

A cow can pick up hardware 
and carry it for months without 
symptoms, and then, too, she 
can become sick within hours 
after swallowing a single piece 
of wire. Back before magnets 
were in use we used to remove 
hardware from cows by surgery. 

In one such operation my 
partners and I removed a wire 
from a cow’s stomach on a Sat- 


urday that had been lost in the 
manger forty feet away on the 
previous Wednesday. The cow 
had become sick within twenty- 
four hours after the wire was lost! 
The wire had been used to clean 
out plugged bleeding needles anc 
was dropped 

The owner and the veterinar. 
ian who was blood-testing swep' 
out the entire manger and re 
moved hay from ten feet or 
either side of the place where 
the wire was dropped. How i: 
traveled forty feet and got int 
the cow no one ever figured ow 

. but it did. 

The most important thins 
about this case was that it point 
ed out to us that only a matte» 
of hours needs to elapse fron 


With this Massey-Ferguson team working for you, two passes and your hay 

is ready for the barn. The MF 81 Haytender mows, conditions and windrows 
in one operation. Permits leaves and stems to dry at a more even speed. 
Reduces nutrient loss in the leaves because the hay is ready for baling earlier. 
And by adjusting the deflectors properly, you can probably do away 


with an extra pass for raking. That’s right, with the MF 81, 


one pass and you’re ready to bale. 
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the time metal is ingested and 
when the cow gets sick. It also 
indicated to us that any needle 
cleaning had to be done in the 
milkhouse or back in the office. 
Nothing should ever be carried 
in front of cows that could be 
dropped and lost. This includes 
nails in farmers’ pockets. 


Symptoms 

The first symptom of hard- 
ware disease is an arched back. 
The typical hardware cow will 
then go off feed, go way down 
(to nearly nothing) on milk, her 
bowels will : stop, and she will 
‘Just stand there.” The typical 
hardware cow will not kick at 
her belly or jump around, nor 
will she lie down much early in 


the disease. Her pulse is usually 
very rapid, though in cases where 
the metal is only pricking the 
wall of the stomach slightly the 
pulse may stay normal. The 
temperature early in the disease 
is usually slightly elevated. It 
may be subnormal or up to 106. 
The ‘typical’ hardware tem- 
perature is 103. Late in the dis- 
ease it goes to normal or below. 
The rumen stops completely in 
early hardware, and a hardware 
cow seldom chews her cud. 
Most cows make a temporary 
recovery from the first hardware 
attack, and one might say it was 
only indigestion bothering them. 
Indigestion is seldom seen in 
well-cared-for dairy cattle. I have 
always felt that most cases of “‘in- 





digestion” in cattle were really 
attacks of hardware disease. 

A veterinarian will often place 
his stethoscope over the lower 
portion of a cow’s throat and 
thump her under the chest. This 
is a good test; usually the cow 
will grunt if she has metal prick- 
ing her. Mine detectors are often 
used to try to diagnose hard- 
ware. I have far more faith in 
my stethoscope. 


Treatment 


A cow with early hardware 
disease may be treated by using 
a magnet and giving antibiotics 
for the peritonitis. Remember, 
a cow may be dying of peritonitis 
and not run a fever. The hard- 
ware cow should be confined to 


nd theres S no bet way to ‘Gale as Sah the MF Ee Most balers oe 


casing every day. Not the MF 12. Factory sealed bearings make the 


ference. The only grease fittings are on the pto shaft, and they need 
tention only once a week. This means the MF 12 delivers 15,000 bales 
ttween greasings. Up to 14 tons an hour, day after day. As for service, 
Ur warranty records show MF balers stay on the job. Many owners 
port more than 250,000 bales before major overhaul. 


he MF 81 and MF 12 are only two machines in one of the most complete 
ty tool lines in the business. Chances are, they’re just what you need. 
0 and see them at your MF Dealer today. 
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her stall until she is over the 


symptoms, because the more she 
moves the more the metal moves. 
Once the metal hits the heart, 
treatment is usually useless. Mild 
laxatives and raising the cow’s 
front feet on a platform are both 
worthwhile in some cases. 

Today we still operate on a 
cow for hardware on rare occa- 
sions, in the belief that perhaps 
she has copper, aluminum, or 
some other magnet-resistant ob- 
ject in her. Prior to the ‘days 
of the magnets, we did remove 
both copper and aluminum from 
cows. However, in all the years 
since we have been using mag- 
nets I have yet to say we opened 
a cow and saved her by surgery 
when the magnet would not 
have done the same if we had 
waited a few more days. 


Use Full Size 


You can purchase small bar- 
gain magnets to use in your 
cows, but this is a foolish way 
to be thrifty. For both preven- 
tion and treatment use the full- 
size strong magnets. Since hard- 
ware is seldom seen in young 
cattle, most owners wait till 
heifers are at least breeding age 
before inserting magnets. 

If you are in doubt as to 
whether a cow has a magnet or 
not, you can tell easily by using 
a compass. Pass a compass under 
a cow just behind her heart. If 
she has a magnet in her the com- 
pass needle will tell you. 

There is no reason why any 
cow should die of hardware to- 
day. Magnets are more effective 
against hardware than most vac- 
cines are against disease. If you 
have had cases of hardware in 
the past, discuss with your veter- 
inarian the practicability of put- 
ting magnets in all your cattle. 

Even if you do have magnets 
in all your cows, concentrate on 
keeping your premises trash free. 
Children playing with nails in 
front of cows, and careless work- 
men who drop things and refuse 
to pick up after themselves are 
as much a threat to your cows 
as a disease-bearing animal. 

After the hard winter we have 
had, we hope to have a real nice 
spring and summer, but weather 
is something we can’t do much 
about. Hardware disease is one 
thing we can do .something 
about, so don’t leave, it up to 
chance. 
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“DON'T BUY THE BIG GIANT ECON- 
OMY SIZE,MOM. WE DIDN'T BRING 
THE PICK-UP TRUCK." 
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TWO-BIRD CAGES 


Ora Haskell, manager of Cor- 
bett Brothers’ contract table egg 
production program in the Wa- 
terville area of ' 
IMAGE TG calheas 
charge ofa 
dozen farms 
with over 200,- 
000 caged lay- 
ers..in 1965 
Leghorns and 
Sexlinks were 
divided about 
equally; now 
it’s 100 percent 
Sexlinks for brown egg produc- 
tion. 


? 


Ora Haskell 








Some of your best friends are going to have a new name 


this year. 





Bird density tests have been 
conducted on a farm-run_ basis 
with thousands of birds in two 
cage sizes. Tests included three 
and four Leghorns in 12 X 18- 
inch cages; three Sexlinks in 
12 X 18-inch cages; and two Sex- 
links in 10X 16-inch cages. Best 
results were obtained with two 
Sexlinks in 10X 16-inch cages 
with less mortality and higher 
egg production. 

Ora is of the opinion the trend 
will be towards the smaller two- 
bird cages. These made money 
last year. He claims there’s less 
picking and tearing with toenails, 


which helps decrease mortality. 
Higher egg production means 
more eggs to sell during the lay- 
ing year, and more fowl to sell at 
the end of the year. 

Haskell firmly believes bird 
comfort and space per bird are 
more important than bird num- 
bers. This includes feed and wa- 
ter space. Other advantages of 
smaller cages are that birds of 
uneven weight produce better 
when spread out, there’s less bird 
competition, less bird strain, and 
less egg breakage. 

He claims more will be heard 
in the future about separating 
birds on a weight basis, combined 
with a feeding program coordi- 
nating these weights to get more 
eggs per bird. 





have all of those for you too. 
And you'll probably see the “Big A” around for a 


Like the dealer you've depended on for Armour 
fertilizers and pesticides...and the agronomists and 
crop protection specialists who have “walked the row” 


while yet. It’s been put on a lot of things over the years. 
But we'd just like you to know that everytime you 
see USS AGRI-CHEMICALS, INC., it’s a new name for a 


with you helping to spot and solve crop problems. Some- 


times before they even begin. 


lot of old friends. . 
help you grow’ 


And products like mixed fertilizers, straight materials 


and a full line of pesticides. 


They'll all be back this year to continue to help you 
get the most from your growing lands. 

All we're changing is the name. 

And in some cases the name’s the same. Brands 


like VERTAGREEN, BIG CROP, POWR-PRILS. The man 
with the new name, USS AGRI-CHEMICALS, INC., will 





. the people with “a world of ways to 


Armour fertilizers and pesticides from 


Agri-Chemicals, inc. 


a Subsidiary of United States Stee! Corporation 


P.O. Box 1685 Atlanta, Georgia 30301 





He gets cleaner eggs in the 
smaller two-bird cages, too. He 
says, “In a 4 to 6-bird cage there 
are a lot more legs and toes to 
stop eggs from rolling out of the 
cage properly. If an egg does get 
by without being broken, it 
stands a good chance of getting 
soiled en route; it can also lose 
half the shell in the cleaning pro- 
Cees 

Haskell finds problems with 
too many birds in small cages. 
Sometimes it is next to impossi- 
ble to remove a 6 to 6'2-lb. bird 
through some cage door obenes 
in one piece, resulting in possible 
broken wings, legs, and necks. 
Pickup help sometimes get 
gashed arms. Some cage doors are 
continually opening, a fact not 
appreciated by deep pit owners. 

Incomplete equipment is 
another problem. He notes the 
biggest problem has been water 
systems in which the manufactur- 
er didn’t make any provision for 
water runoff. Some equipment 
hasn’t been thoroughly tested 
and perfected before being 
placed on the market. 

Watch construction closely for 
building errors, he warns; make 
a mistake and you have to live 
with it for twenty-five years. He 
highly recommends double-check- 
ing plans, measurements, and 
work many times during con- 
struction. 

This contract table egg farm 


/manager doesn’t feel there will 


be any great swing to automa- 
tion in the poultry house until 
equipment is perfected. He ex- 
pects the larger family poultry 
farms will increase to 40,000 to 
50,000 birds in cages. — C. L. 
Stratton 


A BIG 
CHALLENGE 


George Humphrey, Gray, 
Maine, owner of a large table egg 
operation, has run several laying 
tests to find an- 
swers in his 
cage house built 
im t965. HH e 
used a modified 
St a4 ih See p 
10 X 18-inch 
cage serviced 
with a feed cart 
and installed 
two Sexlinks 
per cage. 

The 12,000: Sexlinks im the 
house were replaced with 15,000 
Leghorns . . . one-half at two 
birds per. cage. Looking back, he 
claims he could have put in 3000 
more birds without any addi- 
tional housing investment. 

At first birds were housed at 
varying ages, but due to possible 
disease problems, he now moves 
some 40,000 birds on one farm 
in or out at the same time. 





George Humphrey 


Comparison 


In comparing his Leghorns 
with Sexlinks, Humphrey found 
his 12,000-bird test lot of Sexlinks 
averaged 26.5 lbs. of feed per 100 
birds per day; the 15,000 Leg- 
horns averaged 21.2 Ibs. of feed 


(Continued on next page) 
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per 100 ‘birds per ae Sexlinks 


averaged 4.37 lbs. of feed per 
dozen eggs, while Leghorns 
averaged 3.67 lbs., a saving of .7 
lbs. of feed per dozen eggs. 

In comparing his cage birds 
with floor birds, he feels that he 
saves between 3 to 4 lbs. of feed 
per day per 100 birds in cages. 
Although he finds birds may lay 


a few less eggs per bird in cages, 


TAX BREAK 


Top-income farmers may gain 
income tax savings by taking ad- 
vantage of the liberalized Keogh 
Act provisions. 

Self-employed persons can now 
shift part of their farm income 
to post-retirement years by in- 
vesting in certain types of retire- 
ment plans. Tax liability on the 
shifted income is also shifted to 
a later time. 

Beginning with 1968, owner- 
employees may contribute 10 
ee of their earned income 

.to a maximum of $2,500. 
in a tax deferred qualified plan. 
Several different methods of in- 
vesting the funds in the retire- 
ment plan are available; each has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 

You can purchase nontransfer- 
able annuity contracts from 
insurance companies. Another 
method is the purchase of special 
U.S. Retirement Bonds. Still 


another investment alternative is . 


the use of face amount certificates 
...nontransferable unless held 
by a trust. 

You may also use a trust plan. 
The trustee may invest in nearly 
any form of investment, subject 
only to the directions of the 
person establishing the trust. A 
custodial bank account is less 
formal than a trust. This account 
puts the funds into the care of a 
third party. If you decide to set 
up a self-employed retirement 
plan, seek competent counsel. 
Like most tax provisions, the 
Keogh Act provisions are com- 
plex. 

Attorneys, bankers, tax special- 
ists, investment people and in- 
surance representatives can be 
helpful. A visit to the Internal 
Revenue Service is also advised 
before setting up a plan. 





“Don't think of me as a guy who doesn't deserve a raise 
. . think of me as a patriot who wants a bigger surcharge 
to give to his country!" 
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the cost to produce these eggs is 
less. Another advantage he finds 
is that it is much easier to super- 
vise a larger number of birds in 
cages, and the same labor can 
take care of more birds. 


Some Disadvantages 


Cages do have their disadvan- 
tages. Humphrey’s experience is 
that birds are harder to place in 
cages, more labor is involved, 
and the cost is higher. Manure 
handling can be a problem. He 
points out that a power failure 
can be a disaster if the generator 
doesn’t work. A lot of labor is re- 
quired to clean waterers. More 
labor is required in moving caged 
layers out. 

In conclusion George Hum- 


phrey says, “I feel the indepen- 
dent poultryman who owns and 
takes care of from 10,000 to 
20,000 birds will make more 
money with birds on litter. But 
for the large operation that has 
to hire a lot of labor, and whose 
servicemen have a large number 
of birds to supervise, this type op- 
eration will be in cages.” 

Looking ahead into the future 
he feels there will be more auto- 
mation in cages (better automa- 
tion than we have today) and 
equipment companies will have 
to make better-quality equip- 
ment with fewer breakdowns. 
Cost of equipment will be based 
on unit cost and not on a per 
bird basis as at present. 

George Humphrey claims that 
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agriculture today offers a big 
challenge. For the unbelievers he 
points to the number of big busi- 
ness firms moving into agricul- 
ture. He feels there is still a big 
opportunity for the individual, 
but if individuals don’t accept 
the challenge, big business will 
move in and do it for them. — 


C. L. Stratton. 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Humphrey 


was one of sixteen top U.S. farm- 
ers named in 1968 to receive the 
Ford Motor Company’s 14th an- 
nual Ford Farm Efficiency 
Award for outstanding agricul- 
tural accomplishments. He and 
his fellow winners will be honor- 
ed at an awards banquet this 
year. 
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"WHEN WE SAT DOWN TO DESIGN 
INSURANCE SPECIALLY FOR FARMERS...THE SHAPE 
OF THE TABLE DIDN’T MATTER TO US. 


What did matter was the shape the farmers were in! 


Farm Family Life and Farm Family Mutual Insurance Companies were founded with 


the idea to provide sound insurance uniquely designed FOR farmers... 


BY farmers. 


This idea has grown, it has been developed and strengthened, but it hasn’t changed. 


At many “round table” discussions, Farm Family insurance men designed a full line 
of Farm Insurance coverages to let farmers concentrate on farming, while their Farm 
. Family agent concentrates on their insurance needs. They understand, because most 
of Farm Family’s agents have been farmers themselves, or have worked directly with 


farmers. 


Farm Family is an insurance company providing full line Farm Insurance coverages: 
designed for farmers, by farmers, sold and serviced by men who know farming. 


For a free booklet describing how Farm Family was founded, and how we work 
for you and other farmers throughout the Northeast, simply write us, 


Fam Foamy 


GLENMONT, NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 








Electric 


Grinder 


NO MATTER how limited 
your shop may be, an electric 
grinder is probably the most use- 
ful machine you can have in it. 
It’s also one of the lowest price 
items of shop equipment, but if 
you are to get the most service 
for the least investment, there are 
several things you should know 
about grinders. 

There are two general types: 
Self-contained, with the wheels 
on each end of the motor shaft 


by Wes Thomas 


. and belt-driven using a sep- 
arate motor. 


If you plan to move the grinder ~ 


frequently from one location to 
another, the self-contained type 
is better. However, if a more per- 
manent-type of installation is not 
objectionable, the belt-driven 
type has the advantage that it’s 
easier to grind large, awkward- 
shaped items. 

This type installation consists 
of an arbor, a motor, and a con- 





necting belt. The arbor is essen- 
tially a short shaft supported by 
a bearing near each end. A belt 
sheave is placed on the shaft be- 
tween the bearings, and the 
grinding wheels are fastened on 
each end . .. beyond the support 
bearings. 


Motor Types 


The electric motor can be 
either a sleeve-bushing or a ball- 
bearing type. The sleeve bushing 
type is less expensive but needs 
oiling more often, and does not 
run as smoothly. The bushings 
also need replacement more 
frequently. 

The ball-bearing motor is 
higher in first cost, but seldom 
requires lubrication. It runs more 
smoothly and has a longer useful 
life. 

You should have a % to %- 
horsepower motor for average 
usage. The usual shaft speed of 
1750 rm is satisfactory for a belt- 


On the All-Electric Farm: 








Your home stays cleaner, more comfortable 
with draft-free electric heat! 


Electric heat makes farm housework easier. Your home stays cleaner and 
brighter longer. More comfortable, too—because gentle, even heat is adjustable 


room-by-room for individual comfort requirements. 


AND don’t forget! You pay a special lower heating rate that applies to all uses of 


electricity on your farm! Ask our farm sales 
representative for more information 


about electric heat. . 


way to put electricity to work en your 


540 





. or any other 


farm. Call him at our nearest office. 
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77 NEW YORK STATE 
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7 You live better, farm better 
on an ALL-ELECTRIC FARM 
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WICKTEST 


your grain! 


Fastest, most accurate way 
to check moisture content of 
e grain e hay e seeds 
Now test the moisture content of 
grain in seconds—in bins, sacks, 
even in your combine tank. New 
QUICKTEST gives fast, accurate 
moisture readings without grain 
samples, chemicals or charts. Also 
records relative humidity of air. 

Special thermometer attachment 
spots spontaneous heating. Write: 


HOWARD S. CRANE, Inc. 
Oneida, New York 13421 





drive arrangement. However, 
some self-contained units have a 
speed of about 3500 rm. 

The inexpensive, split-phase- 
type motor is satisfactory, since 
the motor is not required to start 
under load. For the sake of safety 
and convenience, you'll need an 
on-off switch to eliminate the 
need of plugging in and unplug- 
ging the cord. 

Wheel guards which enclose 
the wheels *%4 of the way around 
are important. It is possible for 
a wheel to fly apart from centri- 
fugal force at high speed. The 
guard also protects the wheel 
from being hit by any object that 
might break it. 

Selection 

Every grinding wheel has five 
distinguishing features: abrasive, 
grain, grade, structure, and bond. 
All of these factors should be con- 
sidered in selecting the best wheel 
for your particular requirements. 

Abrasive In general, you 
need consider only aluminum 
oxide or silicon carbide. The 
aluminum oxide is better for 
high-strength materials such as 
steel, malleable iron, or wrought 
iron. Silicon carbide is preferred 
for such materials as cast iron, 
brass, aluminum, and copper. 
For all-around use, either type 
of abrasive does a reasonably-sat- 
isfactory job in both categories. 

Grain — Size is designated by 


‘the numbers of grains per inch. 


Grain size can vary from 8-10 
(very coarse) to 500-600 (flour 
sizes). A No. 60 grain size (medi- 
um) is a good compromise for all- 
around use. 

Grade — This tells whether the 
bond is hard, medium, or soft. 
Soft wheels, from which the 
grains are easily loosened, are 
used for grinding hard materials. 
For soft materials, hard wheels, 
which hold together under ex- 
treme pressure, are used. For 
average work, select a medium- 
hard grade. It wears well, and at 
the same time retains a sharp 
edge. The desired goal is a bond 
which breaks down at the same 
speed as the abrasive grit be- 
comes dull. This avoids wheel 
“loading” or glazing. 

Structure — The nature of the 
material to be ground is the de- 
termining factor here. For soft 
materials, a wheel with the abra- 
sive grains widely spaced is pre- 
ferable. A wheel with closely- 
spaced abrasive grains is best for 
hard, brittte material. The 
widely-spaced grains produce a 
coarse finish, while the closely- 
spaced grains produce a smooth 
finish. 

Bond Vitrified wheels are 
the usual choice here. Special 
applications, such as cut-off 
wheels, require bonds of resin, 
shellac, or rubber. The strength 
of the bond determines how 
much centrifugal force the wheel 
can withstand. Too high a speed 
can cause the wheel to “‘fly to 
pieces.” 

Before buying a wheel, check 
to determine the speed at which 
it can be operated. Then, know- 
ing the motor speed, use the 
proper pulley sizes to keep the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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ANESTONA 


Horse apne set a 25 es 
judging slides has been.,develop- 
ed by former Cornell livestock 
specialist H. A. Willman. These 
sides include numerous illustra- 
ions of conformation differences, 





ve picture classes of four horses 


each for judging practice, a key 


yr scoring the placings, a set of 
‘ritten reasons on each class, and 
he answers to several questions 
yat are asked about the horses. 
Professor Willman has recently 
dded two supplemental sets of 5 
lasses each to the original set of 
5 slides. Among the types and 
reeds that are included are 
orses of stock type and hunter 
ype and the following breeds; 
intos, Quarter Horses, Palomi- 
os, Appaloosa and Welsh. 

A third set of contest classes 
ill be available in May, 1969. 
‘his set of slides will contain po- 
) ponies, Arabians, Appaloosas, 
ock horses and Welsh ponies. 
The price of the original set of 
5 slides is $7.50. Each of the 
ipplemental sets of 5 judging 


class slides may be purchased for 


3.00 per set from H. A. Will- 
an, 1526 Slaterville Rd., Ithaca, 
ew York 14850. 


Sheep Scabies—With scabies 
outbreaks reduced to just a few 
incidents each year, an intensive 


ationwide search-and-eradicate 
ampaign to wipe out the last 
aces of this disease is now being 
arried out by the U.S. Depart- 
rent of Agriculture and the 
ates. Treatment consists of dip- 
ing infested and exposed sheep 
1 USDA-approved insecticide 
aths supervised by either state 
r federal animal health officials. 
Farmers and ranchers should 
eep a close lookout on their 
heep for any signs of itching, 
cabby skin, or loose wool. If such 
ymptoms show up, get in touch 
nmediately with a state or fed- 
ral animal health official, vet- 
rinarian, or county agent. Sheep 


ill be dipped free of charge. 





‘harolais—The American-Inter- 
ational Charolais Association 
923 Lincoln Liberty Life Build- 
ng, Houston, Texas 77002) re- 
orts a growing use of the French 
reed for crossbreeding... with 
inusual hybrid vigor as a result. 
‘he Association cites several fe- 
ding experiments at commercial 
eedlots, all pointing toward the 
apid-gain characteristics of the 
reed ...in turn providing ani- 


nals of high cutability grade, 
ind with desirable feed conver- 
10nN ratios. 
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The breed is relatively new in 
the United States, but ranks 
fourth in numbers. . . 400,000 
registered and recorded animals. 
Breed association membership is 
more than 7,600... a rise last 
year of 32 percent. 

In the Northeast, the Colonial 
Charolais Association, 11 W. 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 
Maryland 21204, organizes activ- 
ities, including participation at 
four shows: New York State Fair, 
Eastern States Exposition, Penn- 
sylvania Livestock Exposition, 
and the Eastern National. 


MGA~—According to Professor 
Myron D. Lacy of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at 
Cornell, the synthetic hormone 


Tilling the soil... 
the David Brown tractor. We call it the Convincer. . . 
streamlined beauty. . . 


best tractor buy today. . 


MGA (melegestrol acetate) when 
given in minute doses in the feed, 
improves rate of gain and feed 
conversion, and suppresses heat 
in feedlot heifers. The effective 
dose is 0.25 to 0.5 milligrams per 
head per day, and at the upper 
levels, estrus control is more com- 
plete. 

MGA is practically non-toxic 
and safe for normal handling in 
feed manufacturing, and no ill 
effects are expected if other farm 
animals eat feed containing it. 
In one study, heifers on a high 
concentrate ration showed a 15.9 
percent improvement in weight 
gain, while heifers on a moder- 
ately-high roughage ration show- 
ed a 12 percent boost. 

Studies are underway on how 


mowing the hay. . 


. pulling the heaviest loads. That’s 


to get an adequate, uniform daily 
intake into pasture-fed heifers. 
The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion requires that heifers be taken 
off MGA 48 hours before slaugh- 
KG. 

At the top end of the recom- 
mended range of feeding MGA, 
heat is almost totally suppressed, 
at lower levels, an occasional 
heifer may show heat. Based on 
research studies at Iowa State 
and other stations, heifers fed 
MGA will come into heat and 
ovulate following withdrawal of 
the hormone. The hormone has 
no effect on steers. 

MGA can be obtained from 
most feed dealers, or your local 
dealer can obtain it from his 
company headquarters. 





rugged power... 


and more tractor than you'll get from any other 
make for the money. If David Brown can’t convince you that it’s the 
. then you’re not the convincing type. Take a 
look at one of the Convincers soon. Many standard features are options 


on other makes. Like Traction Control—a weight transfer system that 
distributes the load and pulling power evenly to eliminate wheel slippage. Like the Selectamatic 


Hydraulic System—a simplified and unique hydraulic system. There’s more. . 


. much more. But the 


Convincers are more than just mechanical masterpieces. They're low cost tractors too. Low initial 
cost. Low maintenance cost. Low operating cost. Whatever size you need there’s a David Brown 
Convincer for you—770, 780, 880, 990, 1200 diesel and now two gasoline models to choose from, 
the 3800 and the 4600. Tell your nearest David Brown Dealer you want to test drive a true 


Convincer. 


Gash-Stull Company 


742 West Front Street ¢ Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


Stull Equipment Company 


171 Dawson Street ¢ Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 


Branch in Batavia, New York 


Northeast Tractor Company, Inc. 


109-B River Street e Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


DAVID & 


17 David Brown Parts Depots a Serve You Throughout The U.S. 


For further information, contact the David Brown dealer nearest you or write: 





j BROWN 
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Grinder..... 
(Continued from page 38) 
wheel speed within safe limits. 

You can purchase wheels com- 
posed of many different special- 
purpose abrasives. There are 
wheels for polishing and finish- 
ing metals and plastics, as well as 
cut-off wheels for metal, stone, 
and glass. Cut-off wheels range 
from ¥2 to °/s2 inch in thickness. 
Resin, shellac, or rubber are used 
as bonding agents. These provide 
a slight flexibility to help prevent 
wheel breakage. 

The work piece should never 
be held free-hand when using a 
cut-off wheel on a grinder. Here’s 
an easy way of providing a satis- 
factory support. Turn the center 
link of the tool rest upside down, 
allowing it to pivot at the bot- 
tom. The work can then be 
clamped to the tool rest and 
swing into the wheel. 

Special-shape wheels are avail- 
able to meet individual needs. 
For example, there is a special 
stone for sharpening mower-knife 
sections. It can be described as 
the lower portion of two cones, 
fastened base-to-base. With this 
type wheel, you sharpen simul- 
taneously the edge of two adjoin- 
ing knife sections. This elimin- 
ates the need for twisting and 
turning the knife to properly po- 
sition the edge of each section for 
grinding on regular wheel. 

A grinder develops a lot of 
heat at the grinding surface. Un- 
less you are very careful to keep 
the surface cool, it produces 
enough heat to “draw the tem- 





per” from the edge of the piece 
being ground. You can spot this 
occurrence by the discoloration 
of the edge . . . the overheated 
area becomes yellow, blue, or 
purple depending how hot it was 
heated. The best way of prevent- 
ing over-heating is to have a tub 
or bucket of water on hand, and 
dip the part into the water 
frequently. 

It is not a good idea to attempt 
to grind aluminum, brass, or 
other soft material on your emery 
wheel. This soft material tends to 
‘“‘load”’ or fill in the space be- 
tween the particles of abrasive. 
As a result, the cutting action of 
the wheel is greatly reduced. 

Always wear a pair of safety 
glasses or a face shield when us- 
ing the grinder. Although they 
may sometimes seem to be a nul- 
sance, they’re good insurance 
against the loss of an eye due to 
injury from flying sparks or pieces 
of metal. 

One more accessory that you 
should have is a grinding-wheel 
dresser. Any wheel eventually 
becomes out-of-round and de- 
velops ridges around it. The dres- 
sing wheel is held against the ro- 
tating grinding wheel, and cuts 
it down to a smooth, round shape 
again. : 

In the case of special-shape 
wheels, such as the sickle-knife 
grinder wheel, it’s especially im- 
portant that you have a dressing 
wheel to keep the stone dressed 
to the correct shape. Otherwise, 
you can’t possibly do a proper 
job of grinding with the wheel. 
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WHAT THEY’RE BUILDING 


Tie drawing above shows the 
layout of a new 170-cow free 
stall barn at the farm of Orrin 


Pendell at Lisle, New York... 


replacing a conventional barn 
destroyed by fire. 

The double-six herringbone 
milking parlor is electrically 


heated, as is the milk room. The 
bulk tank holds 100 gallons. 

Corn silage and haylage ar: 
delivered to the bunk feeder 
from two 24 X 60’s; a barn clean- 
er chain distributes the silage 
around the bunk. 

Manure is pushed off the ram 
into a spreader. 
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just grain... 
no weeds 


BANVEL® weed control in wheat, barley 
and oats out performs 2,4-D alone. 


2.4-D alone just doesn’t do the job best anymore. 
Nowadays, it’s the tough weeds that cause trouble 
...resistant weeds that are still left after spraying 
2,4-D. Use Banvel alone, or in tank mix combina- 
tion with 2,4-D. Apply Banvel to fall-seeded grain 
right after winter dormancy but before grain be- 
gins to joint. Or, to spring-seeded wheat in the 2 
to 5 leaf stage. (Not for fields underseeded to le- 
gumes.) You can get almost 100% control with 
Banvel, so don’t be satisfied with less. Banvel is 
translocated within weeds, killing the leaves, stems 
and roots of stubborn dog fennels (mayweed and 
chamomile), Knawel, corn cockle, smartweeds 
lambsquarter, Canada thistle and other majo: 
weeds in wheat and other small grains. You’ll make 
more money with Banvel. Just one extra bushel per 
acre pays for Banvel, the rest is extra profit. 

Get Banvel 


today from Le ag @ 
your dealer. BANIVEL 
HERBICIDE 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation + 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611 


VU. 


THE GROWING WORLD OF 


VELSICOL 


@VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORP., 1968 
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Food For 
The Spirit 
ony ee i a? 


by Robert Clingan 









‘HE IS STILL MY BROTHER’’ 


One reason why so many 
people see no connection be- 
tween the teachings of Jesus and 
the problems of today is that they 
do not understand the life and 
times in which he spoke, and the 
prejudices of the people to whom 
he told his penetrating parables. 

A quick retelling or remember- 
ing .°. "even re-reading «...:of 
the story of the Good Samaritan 
becomes just a story of a kind 
person exposing himself to dan- 
ger in meeting the needs of a per- 
son in distress. We overlook the 
fact that Jesus, the Jewish 
teacher, was answering the ques- 
tion, ‘Who is my neighbor?” 
posed by a young Jewish lawyer, 
who acknowledged the second 
commandment .. . “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself”... 
as the second in greatness. 

When Jesus answered in story 
form he made the victim a Jew- 
ish traveler, the indifferent pas- 
sersby members of his religious 
and national community. The 
hero of the story was a Samari- 
tan. The New Testament scrip- 
tures remind us several times that 
the Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans; on one trip the 
friends of Jesus went out of their 
way to bypass a Samaritan vil- 
lage. It was a caste system in 
which Jews excluded Samaritans 
and Samaritans excluded Jews. 
The Jews were proud of the in- 
tegrity of their religious tradition, 
their family customs, their line- 





AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? 


Few businesses are as meaning- 
ful or challenging as modern 
farm and industrial equipment. 
The newly-published Interna- 
tional Harvester Company book- 
let, “After my College Degree... 
What?” encourages qualified col- 
lege graduates to consider the 
variety of careers available in 
farm equipment sales, manufact- 
ure, engineering, accounting, or 
finance. It pinpoints the oppor- 
tunities with a firm whose job is 
providing reliable mechanical 
power to help meet the world’s 
food needs. Copies of the book- 
let may be had by writing to De- 
partment AA, Supervisor of Col- 
lege Relations, International 
Harvester Company, 401 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II- 
linois 60611. 
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age back to Abraham, the purity 
of their bloodstream. 

In contrast, the Samaritans 
were people with a mongrel na- 
tionality, who spoke a mongrel 
language and practiced the rites 
of a mongrel religion. They were 
lineal descendants of Abraham; 
they were also descendants of 
alien soldiers serving in Palestine 
as an army of occupation. In 
time they developed a common 
way of life and identity as Sa- 
maritans, the people who came 
to live in the area of Samaria. 


A Divided Society 


So a story of ‘‘Who is my 
Rergipor?’ cuts across the 
charms of a divided society. 
Neighbor . . 


. which can be de- 


fined as brotherhood . . . is meas- 
ured in terms of need and re- 
sponse. The good neighbor, the 
brother who loved his neighbor as 
himself, was ‘‘he that showed 
mercy” ... even though he was 
a Samaritan ... and the person 
to whom he showed mercy was a 
Jew. 

The story reminds us that 
every man is our brother. The 
greater his need and the greater 
our compassion spelled out in 
deeds of mercy, the more brother- 
hood becomes real in the world. 
Regardless of the color of a man’s 
skin, his ancestry, his religious 
faith or lack of faith, his political 
affiliation, he still remains my 
brother. If he becomes ugly 
towards me, he simply becomes 


my ugly brother. If he becomes 
resentful because of things people 
like my kind of people have done 
to him or his people . . . recently 
or over the centuries . . . he sim- 
ply becomes my resentful brother. 
He is still my brother. 

To believe that God is the 
father of us all is to believe all 
men are brothers. These two be- 
liefs are two sides of a single coin. 
One side says: “‘God is the father 
of us all;” the other side says: 
‘“‘All men are brothers.” In times 
of tension and turbulence and 
change, brotherhood has had 
difficulty finding visible expres- 
sion. Yet it is out of the soil of 
this faith and understanding in 
the hearts of men that a better 
world will take root and grow. 








> WHETHER 
YOU SELL 
OR FEED 


YOU'RE WAY AHEAD WITH AN 


Continuous D RYE of 


LG SEED 


YOU GET BETTER PRICES, MORE NUTRITIOUS FEED 
because M-C dried grain is perfectly conditioned prime quality 
grain... dried and cooled, ready for sale or storage when it leaves 
the dryer. 


YOU'LL USE LESS LABOR—M.-C Dryers require no baby sitter. 
Justset the automatic moisture control, keep the wet grain coming 
and let the dried, cooled grain go into trucks or storage. 


YOU CAN DRY ANY CROP—corn, beans, wheat, milo, rice or 
any small grains are perfectly dried in M-C Dryers. 


CHOOSE A SIZE TO FIT YOUR harvest rate from 5 MODELS 
—Electric or PTO drive, LP or natural gas. 





HERE’S WHY: @ 


Ask your M-C Dealer for full details, 
or write for catalogs. 





MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. D49R 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 





Buying a New Silo? Want a 
Distributor that will fill it full 


to the Top? ~~ 
EVEN-FLO ces 
TOP-FIL ; ey 


VARI-SPEED CONTROL 
. AT GROUND LEVEL 


© : 
Bee 


The NEW combination of Plate and Spinning 
Table, driven by individual motors, produces 
the filling action that enables Top-Fil to fill the 
silo perfectly from BOTTOM to TOP. 

e Eliminate the chore of topping-out. 

e Stay out of the silo, avoid gases and dust. 

e Top-Fil is controlled from outside at ground 
level by it’s control box. Dial the speed you 
need to fill the silo. 

Write or call for further information. 


The Top-Fil fills this part of 
the silo, the area no other 
distributor can fill. 


A-4 
Name 


With Top-Fil you can fill Address 


more tons of silage in your 


silo with less labor. City States ce Zip ke 


EVEN - FLO Silage Distributor Inc. 
321 S. THIRD STREET LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 47902 
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Merton Dean shows dairyman Clayton Kelkenberg of Wyoming, New 


York, some heifers ready for sale. 


HEIFER SPECIALIST 


by Gordon Conklin 


SPECIALIZATION in one 
form or another has character- 
ized agriculture in recent years. 
For instance, some poultrymen 
produce eggs while others grow 
the pullet replacements . . . and 


‘a few dairymen are doing the 


same. 

Merton Dean, who lives near 
Bergen, New York, has over the 
last decade become a specialist in 


growing Holstein heifers. It all 


started with a fire that destroyed 
his dairy barns . . . a blow that 
seemed to point toward a shift to 
cash-cropping. But Merton liked 
working with dairy cattle too 
well to stay out of the cow busi- 
ness long! 


Buys Calves 

So he now purchases female 
dairy calves (1 week old) at 
around $35 each from 10 area 
farmers .. . and eventually sells 
them as bagging heifers at $400 
to $500 each. Occasionally, he 
also buys animals at a dispersal 
sale .. . and prices may run high- 
er if a well-known purebred herd 
is involved. His normal inventory 
of dairy animals of all ages runs 
around 300. 

The 10 dairymen have an op- 


portunity to buy back their own 
animals, but Merton owns the 
heifers and has the privilege of 
selling them to anyone. He has 
the production records on all the 
calves’ dams, by the way, and is 
interested in the offspring of only 
those posting a milk production 
average of 12,000 pounds or 
more. Most of them have mam- 
mas with production levels con- 
siderably higher! 


New Arrivals 

When the calves arrive at 
Dean Farms, employee Bill 
Kowalczyk supervises their up- 
bringing for the first eight 
months. Bill, who has worked 
here for 16 years, came to this 
country after World War II as 
a refugee from Poland . . . where 
he had once sweated (or shivered) 
in a German slave-labor camp. 
Some of the people who con- 
stantly seek to tear down Amer- 
ica should check with him as to 
whether our nation is still a land 
of opportunity! 

Testimony to Bill’s skill with 
calves is the fact that mortality 
among them is below three per- 
cent. They’re tagged with large 

(Continued on page 43) 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





If springtime showers make you 
blue, I’ve naught but sympathy for 
you, because I’m sure that worrying 
will never change a single thing; 
and it proves you don’t understand 


that Nature’s way is really grand. 
The very folks who cry with pain at 
ev'ry little springtime rain would 
prob’ly also be the first to moan if 
ground and plants should thirst; and 
if spring flowers didn’t bloom, they’d 
plunge the deepest into gloom; they'd 
holler loudest bout the dust and say 
it absolutely must cloud up and rain 
to beat the band or we can’t even 
plow our land. 

But farming problems are not my 
main worry "bout a spring that’s 
dry; there’s other things upset me 
more when rain don’t splash or 
thunder roar. For one thing, I can 
sleep more sound whenever I hear 
raindrops pound upon the roof and 
window pane ’cause there’s no lullaby 
like rain. And when the day is over- 
cast, there ain’t no jobs to be done 
fast; there’s time to spend upon the 
porch without fear that my wife will 
scorch me ’cause the field work isn’t 
done; there isn’t anything more fun 
than list’ning to the raindrops say, 
“You do not have to work today.” 
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plastic eartags upon arrival, and 
an individual card goes in the file 
for each. They’re also needled on 
arrival with a combination of 
antibiotics (penicillin and dihy- 
drostreptomycin), and they re- 
ceive powdered terramycin in 
their milk for the first three days. 
An injectable combination-solu- 
tion of vitamins A, D and E is 
also used if calves appear listless. 


Milk-Replacer 

“Milk” is actually a commer- 
cial milk-replacer in warm water 

. Merton comments that, “One 
important standard by which to 
judge a milk replacer is how easi- 
ly it goes into solution, and then 
stays in-solution.” Calves are put 
two in a pen, and trained to 
drink from a pail . . . Merton be- 
lieves that nipple-feeding encour- 
ages the problem of calves suck- 
ing each other. 

The calf nursery is equipped 
with a fan for ventilation .. . but 
pens are “built so no drafts blow 
on calves. “I don’t worry about 
temperature,’ Merton comments, 
“but there.must be no drafts.” 
He believes that all too many 
dairymen give too little consider- 
ation to new-born calves... and 
that the age-old problem may be 
compounded by free stall barns. 
Many calves come into the world 
without benefit of a dry, warm 
calving pen... they’re chilled, 


AQUATIC 
WEED CONTROL 


An aquatic weed control ma- 
chine...developed and patented 
by Mr. David Talbott of Anna- 
polis, Maryland .. . uses high 
pressure water jets to agitate the 
bottom sediments, and free the 
roots, seeds, and tubers of aqua- 
tic plants. In the presence of.cur- 
rents, it also performs minor 
dredging tasks. 

The prototype machine, dub- 
bed “The Weed Witch,” was first 
put into use in the Annapolis 
area in 1964 to clear private 
beaches of weeds which inhibited 
enjoyment of swimming and 
boating. Operated by Mr. Tal- 
bott’s fourteen-year-old son, the 
Weed Witch was an instant suc- 
cess, 

The Weed Witch is a system 
of engine-driven water pumps 
mounted on an eighteen-foot-long 
barge. The water is pumped 
through a manifold of poly-vinyl- 
chloride pipes which is lowered 
to the bottom by a winch. 

The machine has been exten- 
sively used by private waterfront 
owners as well as marinas, yacht 
clubs, community organizations, 
and waterfront apartment com- 
plexes in all of the waters in the 
vicinity of Annapolis. 

The machine has evoked con- 
siderable government and com- 
mercial interest. Several modified 
designs are currently under con- 
sideration by various users, each 
built to meet specific situations. 
eos further information, contact 

Dr. Joseph K. Taussig, Jr., Aqua- 
tic Controls, Inc., 208 Wardour 


Drive, Annapolis, Maryland 
21401. 
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wet, and susceptible to a range 
of diseases. 


At 7 to 8 weeks of age, calves 
move from small pens to a series 
of 3 larger pens in the same 
building . . . each pen holding a 
different group according to size. 
An electric dehorner is used on 


calves as soon as horn buttons © 


can be felt. They receive some 
commercial calf-starter grain as 
soon. as. they Ii-eat 16 5°. then 
move to a home-grown (and 
home-processed) mix of ground 
corn, oats, and protein supple- 
ment after weaning. 


When they become yearlings, 
they move to another barn . . 
and receive no grain from then 
to one month before heifers are 









HIGH ~« 
ENERGY 
VALUE 


sold. They do continue to have 
free access to good hay, and at 
this age begin getting lots of corn 
silage. 


Corn 

The 300 acres of corn grown 
at Dean Farms in 1969 will pro- 
vide 3500 tons of corn silage to 
be stored in two horizontal silos 

. as well as ear corn for pro- 
cessing by Merton’s portable 
grinder-mixer. Some of it will 
feed dairy,steers being fattened 
for meat purposes . . . an enter- 
prise planned for considerable 
enlargement beyond the 60 head 
already started. Merton plans to 
buy male calves from the same 
farmers he’s presently working 
with. 


An Angus bull runs with grow- 
ing heifers; they’re bred to fresh- 
en at 24 to 25 months of age. 
and around 1200 pounds in 
weight. Merton says, ‘““You’ve got 
to have size on heifers to be suc- 
cessful in this business . . . there’s 
no substitute for it.” 


One measure of his success is 
that he hasn’t sold a dairy re- 
placement to a dealer, or at an 
auction, in two years; dairymen 
beat a path to his door to buy 
them. His formula is a time-test- 
ed one... a quality product, and 
confidence in his integrity. 


In a world of uncertainty and 
massive change, that formula 
stands the test of time as a 
mighty rock within a weary land! 












FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 





Content 


Citrus 
Pulp 
Beet 


Snapped 
Corn 


to handle feed. . 


mix... 
rail or truck. 





(* Nitrogen-free extract 





Add Florida’s sunshine packed nutrition 

to your feeding program. Florida Citrus Pulp 
has the extra energy value your herd needs. 
Cows just naturally thrive on this clean, easy 
. and they enjoy its fresh, 
pleasant taste. Before planning your next 
feeding program, consult your dealer 

or distributor about including high energy 
Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or beef feed 
. available in bag or bulk. . . by 


For more information on Feeding 

or Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a Free 
full color Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for 
“Men Who Feed the World,” a 16 mm color 
film for group showing. 


** Total Digestible Nutrients 





FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P. 0. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C. -21, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
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into the trunk line. 


Dr. William Kelley adjusts one of the flexible hoses emptying 





UNUSUAL HORSE BUSINESS 


by Bob Cudworth* 


ONE of the more unusual .. . 
but not new . . . agricultural en- 
terprises in the Northeast is the 
collection of urine from pregnant 
mares for the production of hor- 
mones. 

Much of the raw material is 
collected from farms throughout 
New York State and Canada. For 
example... Dr. William S. Kel- 
ley, veterinarian of Liverpool, 
New York, has a string of 50 
mares which he uses for this 
purpose. 

A predecessor of Ayerst Labo- 


*387 Northfield Way, Camillus, N.Y. 


ratories of Rouses Point, New 
York, found in 1941 that estro- 
gens extracted from pregnant 
mare’s urine had a high degree of 
activity in humans. Patents were 
obtained in 26 countries, and to- 
day Ayerst sells this particular 
hormone product in 50 different 
countries of the world. Estrogens 
are female hormones produced 
by the ovaries. They are neces- 
sary to every woman’s health, 
and normally she will produce 
sufficient quantities for her 
needs. 

But when a woman reaches the 


*. 


menopause, her natural secretion 
of these hormones ceases and. the 
change of life is frequently ac- 
companied by distressing emo- 
tional or physical symptoms. To 
overcome or prevent these prob- 
lems, many physicians replace 
these missing chemical sub- 
stances by estrogens obtained 
from other sources. 


Have Surplus 

A pregnant mare produces 
more estrogenic hormones than 
she requires for her own body... 
and since these hormones are 
water soluble, the surplus is ex- 
creted in the urine. The estrogen 
is extracted by a series of physi- 
cal and chemical methods. From 
each 1,000 pounds of urine the 
lab is able to obtain only one 
ounce of hormone content! 

Dr. Kelley, a veterinarian in 
the Liverpool area for 10 years, 
has had his horses stabled at 
three different locations during 
the past two years. However, he 
has purchased a farm near Bald- 
winsville, which used to house a 
beef operation, and this facility 
allows all the horses to be at one 
location. 


Cool Months 

The Ayerst plant is open Octo- 
ber 1 through April 30; collec- 
tions are made only during those 
cool months. 


Dr. Kelley points out that the. 


procedure is to send a urine sam- 
ple from each mare after she has 
been pregnant for four months. 
The hormone content of a preg- 


~_ 


nant mare’s urine increases stead- 
ily throughout most of its preg- 
nancy; until the four-months pe- 
riod it is not feasible for the lab 
to extract the hormone. 

As soon as the sample has been 
okayed, the horse is put ina 
straight stall and fitted with a 
special harness and collection ap- 
paratus fitting under the horse’s 
tail. The urine runs into a tube, 
through a 1.5-inch plastic pipe- 
line, and empties into a 30-gallon 
plastic tank. The tanks, which 
weigh 280 pounds when full, are 
picked up once or twice a week 
by trucks from the lab. 


Breeding Time 


The breeding time is especially 
critical, notes Dr. Kelley, because 
a mare can only be on the line 
from her 4th through 10th month 
of pregnancy, and the lab only 
picks up from October to mid- 
April. For that reason, the Kel- 
leys try to breed all their horses 
in June or July. 

Dr. Kelley has two Arabian 
stallions; his mares are Arabian, 
Quarter Horses, American Stan- 
dardbred, and Pintos. He is in- 
terested in Arabian breeding be- 
cause of the expanding market 
for Arabian colts. 

Experience -has shown that 
btocky, heavy saddle-horse mares 
work best for the urine collection 
because they tend to produce 
more than mares that are flighty 
and too skittish. 

Dr. Kelley pointed out that he 
made good use of artificial in- 

(Continued on next page) 





400,000 farmers 
recommend the 


new Gaawy way 
to faster and 
better hay 
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There is a new, proven way to faster and 
better hay. Now, you can get faster and 
better hay with the Fahr Centipede Hay- 
maker developed by the Fahr Machine 
Company, a leading overseas manufac- 
turer of farm equipment since 1870. In 
the past seven years, more than 400,000 
Centipede Haymakers have been put to 
work on farms in every part of the world. 
They are available through your local 
dealer in 8%’, 16’ and 22/ sizes — ready 
to make hay for you at the rate of 8, 16 
and 22 acres per hour. 
UNIQUE OPERATING ADVANTAGES 
Time, labor and maintenance saving Fahr 
Centipede Haymakers completely turn, 
evenly spread and fluff hay either from 
swaths or the heaviest windrows. Curing 
hay the Fahr way is much faster than 
crimping or roll conditioning since the air 
freely circulates through and under- 
neath the hay. Leaf loss is avoided 
with maximum saving in nutrients. 
In many humid areas — even 
_in the Northeast — 
crops handled by 
the Centipede Hay- 
maker are often 
ready for baling the 


same day they are mowed. The Haymaker 
can be converted from tine cenditioning 
to windrowing in seconds by adding a 
reduction gear. Unlike crimpers, roll con- 
ditioners and mower-conditioner combi- 
nations, it will unfailingly work over the 
same crop after each rainfall. 


RUGGED YET SIMPLE DESIGN 


Design of the Fahr Centipede Haymaker 
is simple and sturdy. Each machine oper- 
ates from one to three pairs of interlock- 
ing, star-shaped, synchronized double 
spring tines rotating in opposite direc- 
tions to mildly crimp the hay after it is 
picked up. By following ground contours, 
the Haymaker uniformly removes hay from 
humps, hollows and inclines. Whether the 
crop is long, dense, tangled or soaked, 
Haymakers will not stall. 


WHERE TO SEE IT 


When you use the Fahr Centipede Hay- 
maker for faster and better hay, you beat 
the weather — make hay every acre of 
the way. For the answers to why more 
than 400,000 farmers recommend the new 
Fahr Centipede Haymaker for faster and 
better hay, ask your dealer to call or 
write... 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc., Box 305, 111 Cedar Street, 
Batavia, New York #4020 Tel. 716-343-5411 

Howard S. Crane, Inc., Route 365, Rome Rd., 
Oneida, New York 13421 


Tel. 315-363-3390 
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SMV EMBLEM 


See that triangular-shaped em- 
blem in the illustration? It’s a 
Slow Moving Vehicle emblem, 
and it will save dozens of lives 
this'year ... and next year. Some 
states require it. 

Here’s a list of where you can 
buy the Slow Moving Vehicle 
emblem . . . implying no endorse- 
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(Continued from page 44) 
semination when he had animals 
at more than one location and 
several mares were coming into 
heat simultaneously. By putting 
an extender with semen from one 
of his stallions, he has flown to 
the other location (50-70 miles 
away) and bred the mares artifi- 
cially within 12 hours. With this 
method he reported a very good 
(95 percent) conception rate. He 
has tried frozen semen, however, 
and it has not worked well thus 
far. 


Careful Handling 


He notes that he and his 
brother Ronald, who takes care 
of the horses, are very careful 
about how they are handled and 
fed. 

It is particularly important 
that nothing upsets the mare in 
the 3rd to 4th month of her ges- 
tation period. The mare is 
brought in from the pasture for a 
gradual transition to the straight 
stall. Feed is changed gradually 
and the horse gets regular exer- 
cise. Any new horses brought in 
are isolated for two to three 
weeks before being allowed with 
the rest. 

Every animal is given a close 
examination twice a year, along 
with distemper vaccine, shipping 
fever vaccination, and_ tetanus 
anti-toxin to prevent infections 
along the way. The uterus of 
each mare is infused with anti- 
biotics. 

As for feeding, care is taken to 
be sure the mares are fed good- 
quality hay. The grain ration is 
corn and oats with some molasses 

. . but no minerals. And, of 
course, plenty of water is pro- 
vided, 

The lab shows by testing that 
Some mares have higher quality 
urine for hormone production 
than do others. It is hard to tell 
why, says Dr. Kelley, and it may 
vary for one mare from year to 
year. 
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ment of any particular manufac- 
turer by AA. 


Ag-Tronic, Inc. 
P.O. Box 36 
Hastings, Nebr. 68091 


Bair Machine Co. 

4555 N. 48th St. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68504 
Bry-Nad Sign Co. 

P.O. Box One 

Delphos, Ohio 43221 


Clark Enterprises 
P.O. Box 5526 
Columbus, Ohio 43221 


Dominion Signal Co., Inc. 
1606-10 Magnolia St. 
Richmond, Virginia 23222 


International Industries, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5415 

2311 Whitney Avenue 
Hamden, Connecticut 06518 


Lyle Sign, Inc. 
4450 W. 78th St. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55435 


Nash Sign Co. 
328 N. Wall St. 
VanWert, Ohio 45891 


Northwest Screenprint 
3430 N. Pulaski Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 


Pacific Reflex Signs 
P.O. Box 323 
McMinnville, Oregon 97128 


Port Products, Inc. 
Port Hope, Michigan 48468 


S.V. Emblem 
Univ. Station Box 3122 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 


Stello Products, Inc. 
840 W. Hillside 
Spencer, Indiana 47460 





Successful Farming 
Reader Service Dept. 
1716 Locust St. 
Des Moines, lowa 50303 
Tomorro Corp. 
Rd. 23N 

’ Walkerton, Ind. 46574 
White Advertising Co. 
P.O. Box 1 
Shelby, Indiana 46377 





Why do so many New York 
and New England Farmers buy 


BLMC NUFFIELD TRACTORS ? 





They have bought more 
horsepower weight and 
dependability in a tractor 
manufactured by England’s 


largest automotive 


manufacturer. 


Ask for a demonstration today. 








ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, INC. 


McCUNE — FRICK DIVISION 


3721 MAHONING AVE. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 44515 


PH. (216) 799-3231 


BRANCH: 101 Eastern Avenue, 
Syracuse, New York 13211 
Phone: (315) 463-5276 
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MORE 
SOUND BUYS 
4 Sea 
~AMLIED FARM. 
_ EQUIPMENT 


_ McCUNE-FRICK 
- DIVISION 


PICK A TON in 1S MINUTES! 


PICK 


A ton of rocks in 15 minutes 
with the WESTGO Heavy-Duty 
Hydraulic Rock Picker. Operate 
with any two- or three-plow 
tractor. 


LOAD 





New Fox . 
Custom -90 | FREE INFORMATION 


It’s got everything you want 


for up to 90- 


The Custom-90 wraps up a lot of 
forage harvester improvements 
Extra strength. Tougher powertrain. 
More capacity. 

And the two great Fox exclusives: 
Square-hole wrap-around recutter 
screens, in-head knife grinder. * 


But one thing hasn’t changed— 
the Fox cutting principle. The 
Custom-90's spiral-knife cutting cyl- 
inder is designed to do its one job 
well. We don't sacrifice its cutting 
efficiency by making it throw forage 


KOEHRING 
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hp chopping. 


too—like most others. There's a sep- 
arate blower for that. 

You can put the Custom-90 behind 
a wide range of tractors. Up to 90 
hp, either 540 or 1000 rpm PTO. 

Attachments? The Custom-90 has 
our longest lineup ever. Standard 
and narrow-row corn units, new corn 
snapper, windrow pickup, mower bar. 

See the Custom-90—or the bigger- 
tractor Super- 


1000—at your 
nearest. Fox ® 
dealer. 


Fox Tractor 


Farm Division of Koehring Company 
Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 


Into 4-foot hopper that carries 
2,000 pounds. Operator has full 
visibility at all times. Unit locks 
during transport. 


Anywhere . . . in slough or cor- 
ner of field. Unit weighs 1,000 
pounds, is 7-ft., 1]-inches wide, 
10-ft., 6-inches long. 


ALLIED FARM FQUIPT. INC. 
McCune-Frick Division 


101 Eastern Avenue | 
Syracuse, New York 13211 
Ph: (315) 463-5276 


PLEASE RUSH FREE INFORMATION ON: 


[] WESTGO 
[] GILMORE TATGE 
[J FOX 








SOME 
CONCRETE 
FACTS 


CONCRETE offers a number 
of possibilities to the farmer. 
First of all, it is versatile... can 
be molded and shaped into any 
form imaginable. Concrete is 
long-lasting, and is practically 
maintenance-free. 

For sizeable projects like paved 
feedlots, driveways, large patios, 
floors, and so on, most farm 
operators find that using ready- 
mixed concrete makes the job 
easier and even more economical 
in the long run. 

But if you mix your own 
concrete (and even if you use 
ready-mix) there are a few funda- 
mentals that you should know 
if you want your concrete project 
to turn out well. 


Materials 


The materials used for con- 
crete must meet certain require- 
ments. First of all, if you are 
going to mix the concrete your- 
self, be sure that the cement is 
not lumpy. Cement with lumps 


| too hard to pulverize in the hand 


should not be used. Portland 
cement becomes lumpy when it 
is stored in a damp _ location. 
Therefore, always try to store 
cement in a clean, dry place. 

Aggregates used in the concrete 
mix...sand and gravel...should 
be clean, hard, and durable. Sand 
should contain particles ranging 
in size from very fine up to 
'‘4-inch in diameter. Gravel or 
crushed stone should range from 
‘a-inch to the maximum size 
needed for the job. 

Mixing water should be clean 
enough to drink. 


The Mix 


The quality of concrete is 
largely controlled by the amount 
of mixing water used in propor- 
tion to the amount of cement 

.. regardless of whether the 
concrete is mixed on the job or 
ready-mixed concrete is used. A 
cubic foot of concrete generally 
consists of 24 pounds of cement, 
52 pounds of sand, 78 pounds of 
gravel..and 1% gallons of 
water. 

It’s always a good idea first to 
prepare a trial mix; if this mix 
does not give satisfactory work- 
ability, vary the amount of ag- 
gregate used. Do not vary the 
amount of cement and water. 

When hand-mixing concrete 
for small jobs, mix the dry ma- 
terials (the cement and the ag- 
gregates) in a container or on a 
suitable hard surface. ‘Then make 
a depression in the pile and add 
some of the mixing water. Con- 
tinue mixing the concrete and 
add the remainder of the mea- 
sured amount of water. 

If the mix is too wet, add more 
sand and gravel. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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If you plan to use ready-mixed 
concrete, remember the numbers 
6-6-6. These stand for 6 bags of 
cement per cubic yard, 6 gallons 
of water per cubic yard and 6 
percent entrained air. 

The entrained air is important 
because it prevents scaling caused 
by freezing and thawing cycles. 
Air-entrained concrete should be 
used for all work that will be 
exposed to freezing and thawing. 

Before the concrete is placed, 
be sure that the forms are tightly 
braced, that the forms are coated 
with a light form-oil and that 
the right equipment and sufficient 
help are on hand. 

Do not place concrete on fro- 
zen earth, on mud, or on earth 
covered with water. If the ground 
is extremely dry, it should be 
dampened to prevent it from 
absorbing the concrete mixing 
water. 

After the concrete has been 
placed, strike it off with a 
straightedge, usually a 24. The 
stakes holding the forms should 
be cut off even with the top of 
the forms to permit continuous 
movement of the strike-off board. 

One to three strike-off passes 
should be sufficient. A trowel or 
spade should then be worked 
along the face of the forms to 
give a smooth side-surface to the 
concrete. 


WITH PURCHASE OF A G/T TOX-O-WIK* GRAIN DRYER BY MAY 15 


EARLY BIRD 
DOUBLE BONUS! 



















. Sea ERTS 


ALLIED fr. 





Chicago, Illinois 60601 


There are a number of finishes 
that can be given to a concrete 
surface . . . depending on the type 
of finishing tool used. A float will 
give the surface a gritty texture. 
If a rougher texture is desired, 
the surface is first floated and 
then broomed by dragging a stiff- 
bristled broom across the surface. 
The stiffness of the bristles, and 
the pressure applied, determine 
the degrée of roughness in the 
surface. 

Float and broomed finishes 
are recommended for sidewalks, 
driveways, and ramps. Steel 
troweling gives a smooth finish, 
but it does not always provide 
sufficient footing. A steel trowel 
finish is usually used on floors, 
patios and basement floors. 


Floated 

After the concrete has been 
struck off, it is floated with a 
light metal float. A float with a 
long handle is excellent for finish- 
ing flat slabs. A final floating with 
a hand float is usually given to 
the concrete surface. Brooming 
and steel troweling are both 
usually done after the floating 
operation. 

The proper time to begin steel 
troweling is critical. Premature 
troweling causes a mixture of 
water, cement, and fine sand to 
work to the surface, resulting in 
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TOX-0-WIK® 


@ MORE EFFICIENT 


TO OPERATE 


@ REQUIRE LESS 
MAINTENANCE 


Models 


See ASCS office for 
attractive financing 


A PRODUCT OF 
GILMORE/TATGE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Clay Center, Kansas 67432 


SEE YOUR PARTICIPATING ALLIED DEALER FOR DETAILS—OFFER ENDS MAY 15, 1969! 
Distrib f 
@-1 TOx-0- WK" 
Grain Dryers 


© MORE ECONOMICAL 


@ EASIER TO OPERATE 


@ COMPLETELY PORTABLE 
e COST LESS TO BUY 
250-350-500 Bushel Capacity 
Gasoline, Electric & PTO 


,- 
of 


poor wearability and_ surface 
“crazing.” Troweling should be 
done after the water sheen has 
disappeared from the surface of 
the concrete. Do not sprinkle 
water or dry cement on the sur- 
face of fresh concrete. 

To produce a smooth, rounded 
edge that will resist breaking and 
chipping, use an edging tool be- 
tween the concrete and the form. 
The edging tool should be used 
while the concrete is still plastic. 


Curing 


After finishing the concrete, it 
must be cured. Concrete will 
develop up to 50 percent more 
strength if it is properly cured. 
And curing is one of the most 
inexpensive ways to ensure a 
long-lasting, satisfactory job. 

Concrete may be cured eco- 
nomically by using either plastic 
sheeting or waterproof paper 
placed right after finishing. Straw, 
burlap or similar material that 
can be kept continuously wet for 
at least six days also may be used 
for curing. Forms should be left 
in place for several days to aid 
in curing. 

For information on all aspects 
of concrete use on the farm and 
in the home, write: Dept. AA, 
Portland Cement Association, 
Old Orchard Road, Skokie, IIli- 
nois 60076. 
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COUNTY AGENT FILM 


County agents, their work and 
their importance to farmers and 
farming, are subject of an award- 
winning film produced by New 
Holland. The film, “The Part- 
ner,” has been awarded a blue 
ribbon for excellence in motion 
pictures by the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers. 

“The Partner” traces the his- 
tory of U.S. county agents and 
their Canadian counterparts, 
agricultural representatives, and 
shows how these dedicated men 
have helped bring the tools of 
science and sound business man- 
agement to the North American 
farmer. 

Copies of ‘““The Partner” may 
be borrowed by writing to: Films 
—~Mail Station 310, New Holland 
Division of Sperry Rand Corpo- 


_ration, New Holland, Pa. 17557. 






BE A G-T DRYER BUYER... 


CONTINUOUS RECIRCULATING 


GRAIN DRYERS 


for a DOUBLE BONUS—Color TV & Cash! 


Buy a new G-T Grain Dryer from your participating Allied 
dealer before May 15, 1969, and get an Early Bird Double 


Bonus! 


1—A handsome Admiral 18” Table Model Color TV! 
2—A check for cash reimbursement of interest on the 
purchase for the period from date of purchase until 


September 1, 1969! 


With a quality G-T Dryer, you can reduce field losses and 


improve grain quality. You can harvest when crop is mature 


without waiting for it to field dry...and use your dryer to 
reduce moisture to safe storage level. 


A G-T Dryer has automatic controls that let an operator do 
a perfect job every time he dries grain. Simplicity of design 
provides operating efficiencies that lower heat and power 
requirements...lets the G-T operate for less than half the 


cost of many other dryers. 


Right now is a great time to check out the G-T Dryer at your 
participating Allied dealers while the Early Bird Double 
Bonus Offer is in effect. Now—until May 15, 1969—a Free 


Color TV plus Cash for early purchase of a great grain 


dryer you’ve needed for years! 





ee a 
BRANCH 


35 East Wacker Drive 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


@ 


DISTRIBUTED BY MCCUNE & COMPANY, INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


101 EASTERN AVE. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 13211 


2 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


SONS OF TOP PERFORMANCE sire Aman- 
dale Eileenmere 492-17. Also heifers and cows. 
Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New York 14091. 


ANGUS—REGISTERED, SUITABLE for 4-H 
classes. Also well bred young bulls and _hei- 
fers suitable for any breeding herd. Mohawk 
Farms, Bob Hartley, manager. Canajoharie, 
New York, 518-675-5262. 


AYRSHIRE 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—production rec- 
ords, artificial breeding. Leland Kemp, Water- 
ville, New York. 13480. 








AYRSHIRE 


60 REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
SAT., MAY 3rd. COBLESKILL, N.Y. 
12 Noon—Fair Grounds—4th “‘All-Betty’’ Sale 
32 daus. and 12 granddaughters of ‘Betty’ 
—"The Milkiest Bull in the World’. 5 COWS 
— 25 BRED HEIFERS — 4 YEARLINGS — 10 
CALVES — plus 16 other Cows and Bred 
Heifers (not Betty’s) but including the 1967 
Jr. All-American Sr. Jr. and the 1968 N. Y. 
State Fair Junior Champion. Both bred for 
fall. Many fresh. Bred Heifers due now to 
fall. Records are high. For catalog write 
TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mgr.—BRANDON, VT. 


BABY CHICKS 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $5.40. Other breeds 
$1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, 
compare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12884. Phone §18-692- 
7104. 


“GUARANTEED HI-QUALITY Baby Chicks 
at low prices.’? White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
other breeds, as hatched: — 100 — $10.75; pul- 
lets, 100 — $19.50. Hi-production Leghorn Pul- 
lets, 100 — $25.50, Calif. X Grey cockerels, 
$2.25 per 100. Special heavies, our choice: 100 
— $5.75. White Pekin Ducklings, 15 — $5.35. 
Priced FOB Hatchery. Order from ad today. 
Superior Chicks, Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820. 


BABY CHICKS: $6.95—100 COD. Rocks, Reds, 
Crosses, Heavy assorted. Also ducklings, gos- 
lings, turkeys. Free Catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 
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The “We Told You So” Bulls 


BOX SCORE OF THE FIRST 8 GENETIC HARVEST BULLS 


17,264M 3.57% 616BF 
16,287M 3.63% 592BF 
+977M -.06% + 24BF 


16,933M 3.62% 613BF 
15,711M 3.62% 5S69BF 
+1,222M .00%+44BF 


Daughters’ Avg. 
All Herdmates Avg. 
Difference 
Repeatability 59% 
EDS +774M 
From ABS Proofs 5/68 


Daughters’ Avg. 
All Herdmates Avg. 
Difference 
Repeatability 52% 
EDS or Pred. Diff. + 730M 
From USDA Proofs 1/69 


+27BF 


+ 20BF 


For over six years, we have been talking about the bulls 
that would emerge from the ABS Progeny Test Program. 
These “We told you so” bulls, with multi-herd proofs, 
are our Genetic Harvest sires. Last May we selected 
8 bulls from the first 35 tested. Seven months later we 
have comparable proofs from USDA, as shown above. 
The next crop of Genetic Harvest bulls will soon come 
in and the early data shows there will be more of the 
“We told you so” kind. 300 more are being sampled and 
200 top cows are now in calf to A.I. proved sires to 
provide the next 60 little “We told you so’s.” Genetic 
Harvest sires are the result of our search for better 
bulls through America’s most extensive Progeny Test 
Program. 





1879 USDA Daughter-Herdmate Comparison, 1/69 








15 Dtrs.,15 Recs.,12 Herds 19917M 354% 7O05BF 
All Herdmates Average 16,087M 362%  583BF 
Difference +3,830M -.08% +122BF 
Repeatability 41% 

EDS or Pred. Diff. +1,689M + 54BF 
















USDA Daughter-Herdmate Comparison, 1/69 









41 Dtrs.,51 Recs.,28 Herds 17,376M 3.52% 611BF 
All Herdmates Average 16,469M 359%  592BF 
Difference + 907M -.07% + 19BF 
Repeatability 66% 

EDS or Pred. Diff. + 783M + 19BF 













USDA Daughter-Herdmate Comparison, 1/69 









25 Dtrs.,34 Recs.,17 Herds 18,037M 3.64% 657BF 
All Herdmates Average 15,755M° 3.68%  580BF 
Difference +2,282M -04% + 77BF 
Repeatability 52% 

EDS or Pred. Diff. +1,310M + 45BF 











USDA Daughter-Herdmate Comparison, 1/69 








24 Dtrs., 24 Recs.,22 Herds 15,739M 3.74%  588BF 
All Herdmates Average 14,467M 3.58%  518BF 
Difference +1,272M +.16% + 70BF 
Repeatability 54% 

EDS or Pred. Diff. + 736M + 39BF 















Name Student 4 
Address 

Town State seman Zip 

Send me Information on: Breed 







BIRDLAWN TOGUS REMER (TOGUS R) 
fe Herd Owner Training, Semen & Equipment. 4 


ies Becoming an ABS Representative. 
cy Have an ABS Representative call. ABS-100 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE, Inc. 


DeForest, Wis.53532 


REGIONAL SALES OFFICE 
BOX 548, WINDSOR, CONN. 














BABY CHICKS 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Harco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
Ibs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17073. 


THE IDEAL Brown Egg Bird. Anderson Buff 
Sex-Link pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 174%4¢ 
each. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorn pullets 35¢ 
each. Also White Rocks, Cornish Rock Cross. 
Write for literature. Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland, New York 13045. 

SUNNYBRROK BABY CHICKS-DeKalb Leg- 
horns, Harco Sex Links, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Cornish Cross broiler chicks. Started pul- 
lets available 2 weeks of age up to Ready-to- 











Lay. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 

ROCKS OR REDS $3.75. Pullets, $12.45. 
Guarantee. Free catalog. National Chicks, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 19150. 
BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 
PACKAGE BEES— My northern-bred Cau- 


easians are very gentle and productive. They 
will produce your honey and pollinate your 


erops. 8-lbs. $7.50, postage $1.60. None COD. 
Conner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J. 08559. 
CAPONS 


STARTED SURGICAL CAPONS. More profit 
producing potential with this ‘‘Regal Gem’’ of 
the poultry industry. Free information. Alan 
Rhodes, Kingsley, Pennsylvania 18826. 


SUNNYBROOK CAPONS — Surgically Ca- 
ponized, available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. 
White Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. 
Truck delivery over wide area. Write for 
delivered prices. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, 
Inc., Hudson, New York. Phone 518-828-1611 


CHAROLAIS 








CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 


| 
} 

Join “the swing to CHAROLAIS” for more | 
profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
in the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. | 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 











active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
profit picture. with excitement of a growing 
breed. 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
Box C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
Affiliated with (301) 825-0458 
American-Internat’| Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx 


N.Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sate. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 


PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 


Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 
in the 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 


_ Outstanding sires for sale 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 


FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 


Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 


THE ALL NEW 

EASTERN CHAROLAIS. CLASSIC 

at the Farm Show Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Saturday, April 26, 1969 

50 HIGH QUALITY PUREBREDS 

8 BULLS — 42 FEMALES 
Another first for Charolais -here in the 
East. A top quality Spring Sale from be- 
ginning to end. 

FULL FRENCH—HALF FRENCH 

QUALITY DOMESTIC 

If you want to buy top quality this is 
the place and the sale for it. | 
For catalogs write: | 











BUZZ GAREY 
Sale Manager 
Box G, 100 Walnut Lane, 
|___ Morrisville, Pa. 19067 (215) 295-6664. | ‘Pa. 19067 (215) 295-6664. 


a EAL SEAL TEATS 
oh of Soften UDDERS! 


real ee a ors pore ef 
yy TT Ta HJ Tender "Udders. "More soothing, 
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Eye 


more softening, more penetrating 
American Agriculturist, April, 1969 







to relieve soreness reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 WN. Y. 








CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS: SEVERAL YOUNG Purebred 
bulls now available from top quality Sires and 
Dams. Also some excellent crosses Charolais- 
Hereford, and a few Purebred cows. Excep- 
tional values. Reasonably priced. H. L. Stokes, 
Lee’s Hill Stock Farms, Box #26, Coopers- 
town, New York 13326. Phone: 1-607-547-9266, 
or Manager, Lewis Chase, Cooperstown, New 
York. Phone 1-607-547-8667. 


DAIRY CATTLE 








WANTED TO BUY 
BRED HEIFERS 
GARELICK FARMS, FRANKLIN, MASS. 
CONTACT NIGHTS ISRAEL GARELICK 
617-528-1122 





DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, — sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


AIREDALE, WEIMARINER, Wirehaired Ter- 
rier, Miniature Schnauzer, AKC puppies. Tour- 
tellotte, Morris, New York 13808. 

YOUNG CAT and coon hounds. Alvin H. 
Partridge, Piermont, New Hampshire, 03779. 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Imported breeding, registered puppies, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


DUCKS & GEESE 


DUCKLINGS — Muscovys, Rouens and Pekins. 
Pullorum-Typhoid Clean. Guaranteed live de- 
livery. For free information write Kolb’s 
Hatchery, RD 1, Spring City, Pa. 19475. 
MANY BREEDS of Goslings, Ducklings, Guin- 
eas, Chicks and Poults. Guaranteed delivery. 
Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 

WHITE EMDEN day old goslings. Breeding 
and selecting for over 20 years. Ovid G. Fry, 
410 Webster Road, Webster, New York 14580. 
KHAKI MALLARDS — trio $8.00. 12 eggs 
$3.50. Hendrickson Farm, Richmondville, N. 
YO 12749; 





FISH 


TROUT — NATIVE OR RAINBOW — by the 
100 or 1000. 2/’-8’—Guaranteed Disease Free. 
Delivery within 200 miles available. Mc- 
Laughlin Hatchery, Permit #16, Greene, New 
York. Phone 607-656-9675. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to-buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 8386, Columbia D-36 
Mo. 65201. 


GOAT SUPPLIES 


STAINLESS STEEL PAILS, milk strainers, 
filter dises, electric milking machines, ete. Cata- 
log 25¢ deposit, refunded first order. Hoegger 
Supply Co., Milford, Pa. 18337. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS-POLLED COWS-calves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 


WANTED POLLED HEREFORD BULL 1 
older, performance tested or have 
offspring that are. Must be dark colored. 
Wrobel, Greene, New York. 656-8233. 

REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 





LIVESTOCK MART 


New York Beef Cattlemen’s Assoc. 


SPRING SALES 
“Cattle In Their Working Clothes” 
Bulls, Cows, Bred & Open Heifers, Feeders 
Friday, April 25 (7:00 P.M.) Canandaigua, N.Y. 
Finger Lakes Livestock Yards 
(Breeding Cattle only) 
(sale formerly held at Empire Stockyards, 
Caledonia) 

Saturday, May 3 (1:00 P.M.)—Pike, N.Y. 
Fairgrounds (Feeder Cattle only) 
Saturday, May 10 (1:00 P.M.)—Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 
(Breeding cattle, feeder calves and yearlings) 
For Information Contact: 

Robert Watson, Clyde, N.Y. 
(Canandaigua Sale) 

Chas. Hebblethwaite, Court House, Velmont, 


N.Y: 
(Pike Sale) 
Wm Phelps III, Shushan, N.Y. 
(Chatham Sale) 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED YEARLING BULLS. Lamp- 
lighter breeding. We deliver. Harry Frost, 
Glover Road, Clyde, New York 14433. Phone 
315-923-4115. 


POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and EXOTIC 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 
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LIVESTOCK MART 
DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 
PRICES INCLUDE FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
2 to 3 weeks old each 6 to 8 abit an 6 
i if : olstein Heifers $65. 
Holstein Bulls 42.80 Guernsey Heifers 62.50 
Guernsey Heifers 45.00 Angus Bulls 00 
Angus Hol. Cross 50.00 OF Heifers —..... 65. 


Holstein Bulls .... 

4 to 5 weeks old 10 weeks old 

Holstein Heifers.. 55.00 Holstein Heifers .. 77.50 
Holstein Bulls —.. 55.00 


Guernsey Heifers 75.00 
Guernsey Heifers 50.00 


Holstein Bulls .... 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 
When placing an order you may call collect. 
BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 
758-4741. 


PIGEONS 





PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 15¢. 
Walter Hoenes, AA, Cologne, New Jersey 


08213. 
TROUT-GAME BIRDS 


RAISE RAINBOW Trout, Ringneck Pheasants, 
Wild Turkeys, Grouse on $500 month profit 


pleasure plan. Free information. Jumping 
Rainbow Ranch, Box 848AA, _ Livingston, 
Mont. 59047. 








LIVESTOCK MART 


Lewis County Heifers of Lowville, N. Y. is 
pleased to announce that we are now con- 
tracting to raise dairy replacement heifers 
this year from any place in New York, New 
Jersey, Penna. or New England. Act now. 
Send us your young stock and get them 
back when they are ready to freshen. 
Positive identification. 

Become a dairy specialist and let replace- 


ment specialists handle your young stock 
program. We can prove it pays off in $$$ 
for you. We also have springing heifers for 


sale at all times—wholesale and retail. 
We will buy or feed on contract or sell any 
amount of dairy replacement cattle. 

Call us about your requirements. 
315-376-7083 315-376-2596 
315-376-2009 315-376-2452 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
os 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
5217; 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY, Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAB-4, McHenry, Illinois 60050, 








he more l work 


with these cows, the more 


impressed | am with 
Eastern results. — 


That's what member Charles Beach of Albion, N.Y. told us when we 
recently visited his Charjoy Farm where the herd of 44 Registered 
Holsteins average 17,216M, 3.7% and 631F on the Feb. 1969 DHIA 


report. 


Charles Beach looks for some other things in addition to production. 
He wants cows with quality udders, cows with size and capacity, and 
cows with the desire to eat. In other words, ‘‘work and wear cows” that 
will stay in the herd to provide an enjoyable and rewarding family living. 


A good example that he is achiev- 


ing these goals is the six cows in the 
photo. These six cows have an actu- 


ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N. J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 


al combined lifetime production of 
731,197 Ibs. of milk and still adding 
to it. From left they are an 8 yr. old 
by Cove, a 10 yr. old Imperial, a 9 
yr. old Gus, a 10 yr. old Clyde, an 
11 yr. old Sears, and a 9 yr. old 
Clyde. Just prior to our visit, a See- 
ley daughter left the herd at nearly 
14 yrs. of age with actual lifetime 
of 204,663M in 11 lactations. 








HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 


“hi mance of these 
Hob ae NSA cia MRE Hara & Som Middle: Any wonder that Charles Beach says, “‘! like the performanc 


town, N.Y. Telephone _914-DI-3-6875. Eastern cows.” And a good reason why Eastern is the breeding program 
HORSES EAS I Et QN, at Charjoy Farm today. 

PALOMINO STUD COLT age 2; yearling j rofit from the “work and wear” benefits 

Chestnut filly. Both half Arab, registered. You, $00, 7am pile ane P 


OF COURSE 


Sire Al Marah Knala Count. Carl Wight, R4, 
Oswego, N. Y. Phone 315-343-7387. 


PHEASANTS 
15,000 PHEASANT CHICKS hatching weekly. 


Mac Farlane Pheasant Farm, Janesville 14, 
Wisconsin 53545. 


—a —— Ve Va >, Se 
RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASIONS 


PAINT IT ON * Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
cidal, penetrating wound dress- 
oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), at 

= dealers or postpaid. 
‘ H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N.Y. 


or SPRAY IT ON lesions, controls secondary 
ing. Now in new 6 oz. Spray 
American Agriculturist, April, 1969 


from a 100% Eastern breeding program. Just call your area Eastern 
technician or write: 








infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
/b) 3 Ma 
Bomb ($1.30) or in regular 4 


P.O. BOX 518, ITHACA, NEW YORK, 14850 
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SHEEP 


SUFFOLK LEAD WITH thrifty, vigorous 
lambs. Tops in rate of gain, marketable meat. 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


WE MANUFACTURE 
yarns. Request prices. 
mony, 11 Maine 04942. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market~30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


into 


Har- 


sheep’s wool 
Bartlettyarns, 








. lots of 100 COD on approval; 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 

HAMPSHIRE WEANLING boar and gilt pigs. 
Malcolm McColl, LeRoy, New York. 

GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. Vacci- 
nated, delivered as far as Buffalo or .Boston in 
25 Ibs. $13.; 35 





Ibs. $15. C. Stanley Short, Inc., Kenton, Del. 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





May ‘Issues Se Closes April 1 








AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
388478. 

SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
35 years of research. We install bulk tanks 





and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
ae, Ohio 44846. “Our Research Is Your 
rofit. . 





ANTIQUES 


ANTIQUE TRACTOR COLLECTORS — For 
sale — 1924 John Deere, spoke flywheel. 
Frank Meier, Southport, Conn. 06490. 


AUCTION SALES 


AUCTION SATURDAY APRIL, 12th—10 a.m. 
K. Winn’s Sons, Warehouse Point, Conn.— 
Phelps Rd. Rt. 191E. Fine market gardening & 
potato equipment. John Deere Diesels 3020 & 
2510 with plows, cultivators, and harrows all 
only 1 year old. Farmall Super A, Cultivator 
A and C all with attachments. Catepillar 
D4 with blade, John Deere #40 crawler with 
bucket loader, Ford 961 with cultivator and 6 
ft. Roto tiller. 5 trucks, 2 bulk bodies, plant- 
ers, transplanters, seeders, sprayers, and 
dusters. Vegetable harvesters, washers, waxers, 
graders, baggers, bin elevators, etc. Quantity 
of packaging equipment, small parts and 
irrigation equipment. Joe Sena, Auctioneer, 
Sena Sales, Worthington, Mass. Tel. 413-238- 
5302. 





AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
peas: Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
, lowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-88 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FOR SALE 1930 and 1940 Dodge Sedans 
$1,000: for both. 1890 Huber Thresher $40. 
Keehle Bros., Cassville, New York 13318. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 

Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 

great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 

pee Road, Rochester, New York 
619. 


“GOD’S WORD IS FREE.” Bible will be 
mailed without charge to anyone who will 
promise to read it. Elder Amos, 663 Sharar 
Ave., Opa-Locka, Fla, 33054. 


SAMPLE ISSUE 6¢ stamp. The Profit-Boos- 
ter, 35-R Lake Ave., Colonia, N. J. 07067. 


BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM FARM ROOFING. 
Wholesale to dealers, farm builders and farm- 
ers. Competitive prices. Up to 250 miles from 
Cortland, New York. Inquire by mail for 
delivered prices. Bestway Enterprises, - Inc., 
Gracie Rd., R. D. 38, Cortland, New York 
13045. Phone 607-756-7871. 


BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
82x47 $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 
72 $2442., 64x96 $3872. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, 62230 (Main Office), U.S. 30 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
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Send for further information and prices. 
BR-49 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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June Issue .... 


Closes May 1 








BULBS 


DAHLIAS LARGE VARIETIES, mixed, label- 
ed 13 for $4.00. Gladolius giant flowered 
mixed 20 for $2.00. Prepaid. Peter Lasco, 
Forest Citv, Pa. 18421. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-4, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


PLAIN, SIMPLE, DETAILED instructions on 
tried and proven money making Home Hobby 
Business. Details free. Penland’s, 100C Walker, 
Monroe, Georgia 30655. 


SUMMER BUSINESS, (10 unit motel) for rent 
or lease in the Adirondacks to responsible 
couple. Reference and bond required. Ideal for 
retired couple. Apartment furnished. E. Griffin, 
Long Lake, New York. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-4, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


GOOD DAIRYMEN 


WHO WANT TO BE IN BUSINESS FOR 
THEMSELVES. WILL HELP FINANCE. HAVE 
FARMS AND GOOD MILK MARKET. 


GARELICK FARMS 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


CONTACT NIGHTS ISRAEL GARELICK 
617-528-1122 


CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising LEarth- 
worms!’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 


FOR SALE small farm. Good house and barn. 
Main road. William A. Finch, Earlville, New 
York 1383382. 


SIX JEFFERSON FARMS for sale: Three— 
large, profitable, 67-106 cows, tractor operated, 
alfalfa and corn soils. Three—smaller, where 
owners have made good livings. All good barns 
and homes, excellent water, main or hard-sur- 
faced roads in progressive areas. Will sell 
equipped, stocked, or bare. Describe the\farm 
you want; we have it or will find it. Thomas W. 
Holman, Broker. Contact W. Oscar Sellers, 
714 Ball Avenue, Watertown, N. Y. 18601. 
Phone 315-788-5424. 


FREE CATALOG! Big Spring edition! Over 
4,000 properties described, pictured—land, 
farms, homes, businesses—recreation, retire- 
ment. Selected best throughout the U.S.! 69 
years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states coast to 
coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 10017. 


FARMS — shipping to Connecticut Milk Mar- 








Lowest 
Box 




















ket. For appointment write or call Frank 
Braig, ‘Salesman, Hillsdale, N. Y. 12529. 
Phone 518-325-4751. Geo. Beach, Realtor, 


Chatham, N. Y. 12087. 
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July Issue... 
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TURKEYS 


DAY OLD AND STARTED Broad white and 
bronze turkey poults. Hanes Turkey Farm, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 138676. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS.VACCINE. 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ce $3.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250ce $82.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 











..Closes June 1 








FARMS FOR SALE 


145 ACRE DAIRY CROP FARM. Semi-modern 
home, modern barn, three others, two silos, 
29 stanchions. Everything here excellent, 
water, macadam road, excellent soil, well, 
drained lake lot. Many possibilities not found 
elsewhere. C. Raymond Ward, R.D. 1, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 18148. Phone 568-8214. 


MADISON COUNTY, N. Y., 310 acres, alfalfa 
soil, milking parlor, two houses, gravity 
spring water. Bare or equipped, 90 head 
registered Holsteins. Phone 315-655-2197. 

130 ACRE FARM, brick house, fireplace, 
central oil heat, Seneca Falls School District. 
Silo, barn built in 1985—36’x80/. Near golf 
course and Eisenhower College. $24,000. Ever- 
ett Ward, R. D. 2, Seneca Falls, New York 
13148. 


300 ACRES, 








barn. 2 C.C. silos. 
Milking parlor. Others. Bloodgood Realty, 
Hyndsville Rd., Cobleskill, N. Y. 12048. 


1200 ACRES, POTATO FARMS. 400 acres 
excellent improved, balance in open’ pasture, 
standing timber and pulpwood. House, barns, 
garages. Completely equipped machine shop, 
2 potato houses, 6 trucks, 4 tractors, 1 self- 
propelled Oliver combine, 1 2-row Bean potato 


free stall 


‘harvester, 2 brushers, 1 seed cutter, 300 empty 


barrels, 2 graders and washers, 2 electric 
conveyors, 4 scales, 2 2-row planters, 1 ferti- 
lizer auger, 1 hydraulic loader, 1 vine beater, 
2 2-row diggers, 2 sprayers, 4 harrows, 1 
4-bottom plow, 1 new wire tie machine. This 
is one of the finest potato operations in 
Vermont. Price, $175,000.00. Complete details 
will be shown and described to bona fide 
principals by appointment. E. E. Aseltine, 
Broker, St. Albans, Vermont. 802-524-2564 or 
802-524-2982. 


MAINE POTATO or beef farm, on St. Johns 
River, Aroostook County. 660 acres, 400 acres 
improved. Modern 17-room house, 8 baths. 
Large barn. 2 potato houses. Garages, machine 
shop. Price, $100,000.00, $25,000.00 down. 
Upstate New York potato farm, 485 acres, 
275 improved. 2 warehouses,- 2 garages. 4 
tractors, 2 plows, 5 trucks. Completely equipp- 


ed, planters, harvesters, combine, beaters, 
loaders, elevators, graders, etc. 1 warehouse 
and equipment all new since 1965. Details 


will-be shown to principals by appointment. 
Asking $140,000.00, partially financed. 1000 
acres in one block, Oswego County, New York. 
500 acres tillable. House and two packing 
sheds. Priced at $110,000.00. Shown by ap- 
pointment. E. E. Aseltine, Broker, and Associ- 
ates. 802-524-2564 or 802-524-2932. 


PROFITABLE DAIRY, CROP farm, register- 
ed herd; 1968 income $40,100. Long ownership, 
retiring. Bargain—village home, with store 
building, $9,500. Oscar Hendrickson, Broker, 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 12048. 


WYOMING COUNTY—Buffalo, N. Y. region. 
Highly productive 210 acre dairy farm accom- 
modates 100 head. Modern buildings, gravel 
soil, gravel pit, gorge with waterfalls, springs. 
Bare $98,700.00. Stock and equipment optional. 
Also 40 acres, excellent buildings, modern 
block chicken house 40/x110’ (other potential), 
gravel, springs, ponds, woods, extensive front- 
age, $45,000.00. I. Schallert, Realtor, Stry- 
kersville, N. Y. Phone 716-457-3033. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA FARMS — 
1047, 470 and 297 acre, dairy. 116, 200 and 





627 acre, general. Bothon Real Estate, Paul 
Van Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. Phone 
624-8201 evenings. 

FARM — 300 ACRES, 245 tillable. Mostly 


level. Stanchions for 74 cows. 2 silos. Colonial 
home-12 rooms. Large lawn. 3 ponds. Complete 
line of tools, mostly new. $56,000. Immediate 
possession. Farm—500 acres, 400 tillable. Tie 
stalls. 187 head. Bulk tank. 12 room house. 
8 baths. Fireplace. Tenant house with 8 rooms 
and fireplace. A real show place in Oneida 


Co. Must be seen to be appreciated for 
$138,000. Steve A. Skramko, Realtor, Rich- 
field Springs, New York 138439. Phone 815- 
858-1464. 





CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms, all 
sizes, stocked and equipped, or hare. Tell us 
your needs. Dial 315-457-3380 or write Graham 
Real Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, 
New York 13088. 


FOR SALE: Modern 200 acre dairy farm in 
Central New York. Modern house and barn. 
Deal direct with owner. Box 369-SJ, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


FINGER LAKES AREA, dairy, cash crop 
farms, all sizes, types, also residential, lake 
properties, tell us your needs. Roy De Baere, 
Salesman, Phelps 815-548-3328; Ed Brickle. 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3182; Bill Webster, 
Salesman, Seneca Castle 315-596-6793; Joe 
Lyon, Broker, Phelps 315-548-4944. 


25,000 BIRD CAGE layer house, excellent 
house. Morris Sorenson, Norridgewock, Maine 
04957. 














VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


FREE BROCHURE WORLD’S BEST Cattle 
necktags and eartags. Low prices-sample 25¢. 
Western Tag Co., Box 744, Vista, Calif. 920838. 
NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrosireptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 019838. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


DAIRY FARM, 200 acres, 70 milkers, 40 
young stock, 7 room house, 2 barns, 2 silos, 
milk tank, all machinery, $90,000. Verman, 
Coxsackie, N. Y. Tel. (518) 731-6522. 


QUALITY DAIRY FARM. Low down secures 
1838-acre New York dairy operation. See photos 
in eatalog. Building in good repair—spacious 
8-room farmhouse, 5 bedrooms, bath, base- 
ment, baseboard heating, utility room, double 
garage. 86x72 basement barn, 40 stanchions, 
water cups, barn cleaner, milk house. 2 silos, 
2 poultry houses, other buildings. 128 acres 
tillable, 100 seeded to mixed grass improved 
pasture, 50 acres woodland. 2 ponds, well, 
pressure system, good fencing. On blacktop, 
8 miles to town. Retiring farmer offers to a 
young dairyman at only $55,000, low $10,000 
down. Free . 232-page catalog. Describes 
and pictures hundreds of farms, ranches, town 
and country homes, businesses coast to coast. 
Specify type property and location preferred. 
Zip code, please. United Farm Agency, 501- 
AA Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017. 
Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 





_. NEW YORK SOUTHERN TIER—stocked and 


equipped dairy; good large gamble roof barn, 
barn cleaner and bulk tank, house—fair, 365 
acres half tillable, 34 milkers, 36 bred heifers 
and yearlings all Holsteins half registered. 
Better than average equipment—example: 2510 
John Deere tractor, 24T John Deere baler and 
kicker, New Holland haybine, self-unloading 
Cobey wagon. All for $50,000. Larry Meunier, 
Salesman, 138 Greenwood St., Canisteo, New 
York 14823. - 


400 ACRES — 83875 tillable—over 100 head 
Registered Holsteins. Full line of machinery. 
Two homes, new silo and milk tank. To 
settle estate. Asking $120,000.00. Many others 
in and around the Mohawk Valley. John L. 
Subik, Broker, RD#1, Johnstown, N. Y. 
12095. 





FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 

WANTED TO BUY — 40 to 50 cow farm 
within 150 mile radius of Middletown, N. Y. 
Buildings and land must be in excellent con- 
dition. Prefer stocked and equipped. Box 
369-SK, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 


CASH FOR FARM, any size within 35 miles 
Springfield. Robert Collester, 549 State St., 
Springfield, Mass. 01109. 

WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


FREE CATALOG of prize winning dahlias. 
Many imports. Special money-saving assort- 
ments. Legg Dahlia Gardens, R.D. #2, 
Geneva, New York 14456. 














FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, Beaver, Muskrat, 
Raccoon, etc. Top market prices, prompt re- 
turns. Carr’s Trading Post, 2868 Elm St., 
Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


TORN NETTING. Protect your crops. Finest 
material available for protection against bird 
damage. Write for free samples and brochure to 
Dept. AA-39, J. A. Cissel Co., Ine., P.O. Box 
774, Freehold, New Jersey 07728. 


TRELLISING FOR TOMATOES, pole beans, 
cucumbers, ete. Tough, durable, 8/’ square 
mesh, 6 ft. and 10 ft. wide. Lengths up to 
300 ft. 6 ft. width—38¢ per foot. 10 ft. width 
—5¢ per foot. (44¢ per sq. ft.) Write for free 
sample and brochure to Dept. AA-49, J. A. 
Cissel Co., P. O. Box 1774, Freehold, N. J. 
07728. 

USED TOBACCO NETTING protects berries 
from birds. 1,000 sq. ft. $4.20. Postpaid to 
600 miles. Hibbard’s, Hadley, Mass. 01035. 

















HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 

BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 

50 TON GOOD BRIGHT quality Timothy, 
Alfalfa, mixed hay. $15.00 ton at farm. 
George Parks, Phone 607-756-9310, Cortland, 
New York 13045. 
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HAY & STRAW 
ALFALFA AND ALL TYPES hay and 
traw. Alfred Cobb, RD #1, Waterloo, New 
York 18165. 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tyal New York. When writing give telephone 
yumber or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
Ine., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 


13339. 


2,000 BALES OAT and Wheat straw. Stanley 
Wileox, Horseheads, New York 14845. 


HELP WANTED 


VANTED EXPERIENCED DAIRY farm work- 
xy, Opportunity for future partnership and 
eventual transfer of ownership for right per- 
on. Presently operating with 63 stanchions. 
Dream of 125 free stalls. Box 369-SA, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


3ABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
ypportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Shild Care Technician Program emphasizing 
cotal care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
>rogram Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-413-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Wriday. 

WANTED -- MAN TO WORK ins large 
modern kennel located in Morris County, New 
Jersey. Must live in. Excellent company bene- 
fts ineluding hospital insurance, life insur- 
ance, pension plan. Private rooms and meals 
yrovided. 6 day week. For application write 
to Mr. David Daley, c/o The Seeing Eye, Inc. 
Washington Valley Road, Morristown, New 
Jersey 07960. 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
nerienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


WOMAN, KEEP HOUSE. Farm. Good home, 
pay. Can have children. Widower. Ralph 
Moreland, Commack, N. Y. 11725. 


MAINTENANCE MAN: as assistant and un- 
derstudy to superintendant who retires in a 
few years. Several buildings on large estate 
srounds. Good opportunity for all around in- 
door and outdoor man who is sober and reli- 
able. The minimum starting salary is $2.25 
hr. plus full room: and board. Kitchen man 
also needed. Write or call Medical Director, 
High Point Hospital, Port Chester, N. | 
914-WE-9-4420. 


WIDOWER PAST MIDDLE SEVENTIES de- 














sires housekeeper, companion, small country 
home, all conveniences. Woman who drives 
preferred but not essential. Box 369-RL, 


Ithaca, New York 14850. 


NEW POSITION OPEN. Eastern is expand- 
ing its Field Sire Collection Service. This 
program requires a ‘‘Custom Service Specia- 
list’? who would like to work with registered 
breeders in the Northeast and assume the 
responsibility for the total Custom Service 
Program. Good salary and Eastern benefit 
programs. Send qualifications and job experi- 
ence to Sales and Service Division at Eastern 
Al Coop, Box 518, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


ASSISTANT FARM MANAGER. Duties — 
erew foreman, tractor operator. $120.00 week- 
ly. No Sunday work. Holdridge Farm Nursery, 
Le Conn. 06839. Call collect 203-464- 


WORKING FARM MANAGER in New Eng- 
land, with some experience in organic farm- 
ing; able to handle workers, machines and 
sxet production. Near town and schools. Salary, 
percent on gross, housing. References re- 
quired. Box 869-SH, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey—5 Ibs. $2.25, 10 Ibs. $4.00, cartons 
six 5’s $10.50, Prepaid 8rd zone. 60 lb. can 
$10.80, 2 for $21.00, five or more $10.20 each 
FOB, Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 








HORSE TRAINING 


‘HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
ikes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1644, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 








LEATHERCRAFT 


‘REE! World’s largest leathercraft catalog. 
lundreds of Make-it ideas. Tandy Leather Co., 
Vept. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
‘ools, Free catalog. North American, Box 
’-RR, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ng. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
ank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
ved is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Jur cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
ats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
ide walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ng the fault which caused the system to finally 
‘ail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ure and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
\llston, Mass. 02134. 


2UICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
-utdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
irains, 6 premeasured. treatments $2.95, 12— 
64.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


SOUR “WILL” FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
Sooklet, plus “Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 48313-NN, Los Angeles, 
Valifornia 90048. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
tree from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
‘npurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
“ree literature. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
‘9th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 


ne Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 


Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 
THE EARLY AMERICAN —Bimonthly. Simple 
living, handecrafts, homesteading. 50¢/year. 
Oxford, New York 13831. 








NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


ROCK PICKERS. BESTLAND-—8 Models in 
World Wide Use! Write Viel Manufacturing 
Company, Billings, Montana 591038. 


GROVE ROLL BACK Truck Bodies. Write to- 
day. F. B. Riester, Distributor, Sand Beach 
Road, Auburn, New York 13021. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—AIl steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 

CALF CREEP FEEDERS — 30 bushel capac- 
ity $92.50. Dealerships available. Free litera- 
ture. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, 
Lily 62326; 

FARROWING STALLS — 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 623826. 











Complete $26.75. 





KEOGH PLANS, qualified pension plans, re- 
tirement plans, insurance analysis for free, 
confidential proposals, write Empire Planning 
Co., P. O. Box 168, Dunkirk, New York 14048. 
HOLLOW-LOG BLUEBIRD HOUSE $3.75, 
Wren $38.00 postpaid. Free brochure. Dealer 
re invited. Douglass, Red Creek, N. Y. 
13143. 

FOLKS WHO INTEND to come to Florida in 
near future should give thought to it before 
Disneyland opens next year. Wauchula Hardee 














County Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, 
Florida, 38873. 

FAMOUS KNAPP SHOES, prepaid. G. 
Tebordo, Brewster, N. Y. 10509. 

MANY DIFFERENT UNUSUAL gifts to 


choose from for all occasions. Write for free 
brochure. William M. Gooch, P.O. Box 2382, 
Baldwin Park, California 91706. 


25 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 





teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 


necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—Strong- 
est Formulas, $2.25. (complete brew supplies- 
hydrometers catalog included) — Research 
Pere 29-SN65 Samoset, Woburn, Mass. 
1801. 


“WILLS”. PREPARE OWN. [Four standard 
forms; instructions, $1.00. Willforms, Box 
8585-K, Kansas City, Missouri 64114. 


LIST OF 400 business opportunites or 500 
acreages farm ranches $1.00 each. 1000 
address labels $1.00. Boettger, Box 3400AA, 
Calgary 41, Canada. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 
BEER, HARD CIDER, WINES! Illustrated 
Home Brewmasters Formulas, $2.25. (supplies 


catalog free). Interstate Supplies, Box 1-7G61, 
Pelham, New Hampshire 03076. 























FIVE WILL FORMS. Best quality. With 
lawyers instructions, $1.20. Brugenheimer 
Publishers, Box 158-E52, Lexington, Mass. 
02173. 





ICE CREAM MACHINES — 40 quart — 20 





quart. Reasonable. Phone 518-785-8644. 
BEER, ALE, WINES . . . Time-tested, home 
recipes! $2.20. (supplies, oak kegs, hydro- 


meters catalog free). Brugenheimer, Box 158- 
E54, Lexington, Mass. 02178. 


AUTO EMBLEMS 





Masonic, Shrine, Tubal, 32nd 
Degree, Elks, Moose, K of C, 
Fireman, Rotary, Kiwanis, C.- 


i Y.O., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze 
2-inch, an Alloy Enameled in Fraternal 
ideal size. colors. Adhesive back, $1.95 
each or 2 for $3.50. Postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
chapeau: 65 Pierpont St., Waterbury, Conn. 
06708. 





THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


THOMPSON'S 65 Pierpont Street 
Waterbury, Conn. 06708 
MAPLE SYRUP 
PURE NEW YORK MAPLE SYRUP $5.50 per 
gallon plus postage. Shipping weight 13#. J. 

Moser, Beaver Falls, New York. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 440038. 














“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 


6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


HARSH TRUCK HOIST Sales - Service. 
Dealerships available. Send inquiries to F. P. 
Riester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, New 
York 13021. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 503818. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and _ dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 3 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424, 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 


heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-49 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 














FOR SALE: Used parts by thousands; Cletrac, 
Cat., Int., Oliver A.C., shovels, pans, pumps, 
compressors, generators, steering clutches, 
transmissions, final drives, chains, rollers, 
idlers, sprockets, winches. Drags, clam buckets, 
suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. New, used 
underecarriages. Used crawlers, loaders. We sell 
cheap. Track press work. Ben Lombardo, RD 
#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. (215) 944- 
7171 - 678-1941. 

WANTED: SURPLUS EQUIPMENT, any con- 
dition. Ben Lombardo, RD#6, Sinking Spring, 
Reading, Pa. (215) 944-7171 - 678-1941. 


PORTABLE GAS POWERED GENERATORS. 
250 to 1,500 watts. From $149. Complete parts 
stocked. Write for literature. Bristol Motors, 
North Clarendon, Vt. 05759. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


JOHN BEAN ROWCROP SPRAYER with 60 
GPM pump and 60 foot hydraulic boom. Fair 
Haven Farms, Albion, New York. Phone 716- 
589-5110. 

BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 
Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 
York 12043. 

CORRAL PANELS and pens for hogs, cattle, 
sheep and 100 uses. With Patented Kwik-Lok 
ends and joiner-rod posts. All sizes, lowest 























prices. Freight prepaid. This new patented 
product is available only from Bernstein 
Brothers, Dept. 21A, Pueblo, Colorado. Send 


for free literature. 


FOR SALE: Chisholm-Ryder bean harvester 
and bean tumbler. Call 516-727-4606, or write 
W. Fedun, Box 25, Calverton, lL. I.; N:. Y. 
11938. 


JOHN DEERE 3010G, 730D, 70D, 2510G, Oliver 
1600D, 1800D. Allis-Chalmers D19G. Ford 
6000D, 960G. New Holland haybines, corn 
pickers and combines. Contact Gunther Heuss- 
mann, S. 5th Street Mountain, Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania 18049. Phone 215-965-5208. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
000 users. Free literature, Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Fords, Massey Fer- 
guson, David Brown diesel, all models, 50 to 
70 used trade-in tractors. Largest discounts. 
Dick Brady, Box AA, Fairview, Erie Co., 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


NURSERY STOCK 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS, large size 10 for 
$10.50, medium size 10 for $7.00, add 6% 
tax, High profit crop. Free planting instruc- 
tions. Brinton Orchards, R #5, Hanover, Pa. 
17331. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS AND TRANS- 
PLANTS in leading varieties for Christmas 
and forest tree production. Free price list and 
planting guide. Flickingers’ Nursery, Saga- 
more, Pa. 16250. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. America’s lead- 
ing ornamental. Strong 8 to 12 inch stock with 
excellent root system. 25 for $3.95. Will be 
shipped postpaid at planting time. Penna. 
customers, add 6% sales tax. Please send 
check or money order to cover your order. 
Johnston’s Nursery, Creekside, Pa. 15732. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, Blackberries, grapes. 70 small fruit 
varieties. State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Fronte- 
nac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva ever- 
bearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily— 
April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send for 
free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, pepper, cabbage, onion 
plants. Write for free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 
2. Ty. Ty, Ga. 38795. 


NOTICE: CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS $2.00—100 up—-17 varieties. Aspar- 
agus roots; red raspberry plants; red rhubarb 
roots. Free list. Facer Farm Market, Route 
96, Phelps, N. Y. 14532. 


GIANT OZARK BEAUTY everbearing straw- 
berry plants $5.00 each 100; Empire, Catskill, 
Sparkle Premier $3.50 each 100. Red raspberry 
plants Latham, Taylor and Indian Summer 
$9.00 each 100. Fresh dug in Spring. Add 85¢ 
to each 100 for postage. New York State 2% 
tax. MacDowell Berry Farm, Ballston Lake, 
New York 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—from virus free 
stock grqwn on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog. C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02333. 


WRITE FOR FREE 1969 catalog on Virginia 
State inspected vegetable plants including Hy- 
brid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper and _ other 
vegetable plants. Plants shipped by Air 
Freight, bus, United Parcel Service, mail or 
we can load your trucks at the farm. Dixie 
Plant Company, P. O. Box 327, Franklin, 
Virginia 23851. Area code 703-telephone 562- 
5276. 


STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY PLANTS for 
sale. Eureka Plant Farm, Hastings, N. : 
13076. 
































PLANTS 


600 ASSORTED SWEET ONION plants with 
free planting guide, $3.60 postpaid. Tonco, 
‘home of the sweet onion”’, Farmersville, Texas 
75031. 


GIANT CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY plants, 
12 choice varieties. Free catalogue. Common- 
fields Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 01938. 


CREEPING PHLOX, IRISES, Daylilies, each 
12 for $1.49. Free Catalog. Planters Nursery, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 37110. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 
dawn, Howard 17, Jerseybelle, Sparkle, and 
Robinson, 100-$4.50, 500-$14.00, 1000-$27.00. 
Ozark Beauty (Everbearer) 100-$6.00. Wash- 
ington Asparagus Roots, 2 year, 100-$6.00, 
1 year, 100-$4.00. Victoria Rhubarb, 60¢ each, 
8-$1.50. Horseradish, 12-$1.25, Postpaid. Fred 
Drew, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 

“SWEET POTATO PLANTS” — _ Goldrush, 
Nancyhalls, ‘‘Bunch’”’, Centennials, Portricans, 
Red or Yellow Yams: 100—$2.00; 300—$3.00; 
500—$4.00; 1,000—$6.00. Free planting guide. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


REAL ESTATE 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE. Farms, 
waterfront, retirement places. John B. West, 
Broker, Nelsonia, Virginia 23414. 


FOR SALE-FULLY FURNISHED. Four large 
rooms, bathroom, two large porches, %4 acre 
well landscaped yard. Near Gulf Beaches. 
$6,700. See to appreciate. Write for informa- 
tion. William Merriman, Rt. 1, Fountain, 
Florida 32438. 


FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG! Yours for 
the asking; latest bargains, actual property 
photos; specify location desired; don’t delay. 
Safe-Buy Real Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, 
Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 

HOUSE FOR SALE, 4 bedroom home, 2 car 
garage, work shop, % acre of land, good 
location and only $12,000. Call 756-7795 after 
4:00 PM or write Mrs. Anna Betts, 21 Union 
Street, Cortland, New York 13045. 


MOBILE HOME 10x47, private lot, hard road 








Catskill, Earli- 














in the hills Massachusetts. Box 44, Lake 
Como, Florida 32057. 

FOR SALE: 140 acres farm land, Howard, 
N. Y. at interchange new southerntier ex- 


pressway. Beautiful view, 30 acres woodland. 
Recreation spot or hunting cabins. Heart of 
deer country. Gordon Conderman, RD 3, 
Hornell, N. Y. 14848. Tel. 566-2497. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


A Li SSS es AR vinta ae A a tI A 
DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, Rochelle 
267, Illinois. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN $2,000 in a month? 
Opening for man over 40, with car, to con- 
tact customers in his area. Air mail reply. 
B. W. Sears, Pres., American Lubricants 
Co., Box 676, Dayton, Ohio 45401. 


IF $1,500 IN A MONTH interests you . 
you interest us. Opening for man over 40 
in his area. No experience required. Cash 
bonuses. Air mail B. V. Pate, Pres., Texas 
Refinery Corp., Box 711, Fort Worth, Texas 
76101. 


LS 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


La AEN lM tae tage a at PLL Oe 
SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SEEDS 


LS ae Ms co tt essen ag me i aL 
FREE—1969 Farm and Garden Seed Catalog, 
featuring Berry’s Famous “Gro-Coated Brand” 
seeds. Write today. Berry Seed Co., Box 347, 
Van Wert, Ohio 45891. 


“FREE FARM SEED CATALOGUE’—Illus- 
trated color. Hybrid corn, sweet corn, popping 
corn, grasses, alfalfas, clovers, soy beans, oats 
and baler twine. Write Carlton Seed Company, 
Dept. AA-69, 101 Meade Avenue, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania 17331. 


SIGNS 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. : 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104: 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-49, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RETIRED LADY-GOOD COOK-Housekeeper 
desires position in womanless farm or coun- 
try home. Drives car. Box 369-SG, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


RETIRED SINGLE MAN would like work on 
private place. Experienced in gardens, lawns, 
fruit, spraying. Wants work and can work. 
Can board self. Have driver’s license. Box 
369-SI, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FATHERLESS BOY OF 10 from large family 
seeks summer work on farm in return for 
board. References given and required. Virginia 
Maher, Box 265, Ayer, Massachusetts 01432. 


SPARROW TRAPS 

















SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved tr@p. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


continued on page 57 
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Cooking Fancy with Eggs 


by Alberta Shackelton 


EVERYONE TAKES for 
granted the “good egg” appear- 
ing in some form in breakfast, 
luncheon or dinner dishes, but 
have you ever stopped to think 
of the easily-made fancies possi- 
ble with the help of eggs? Right 
now eggs are more plentiful and 
less expensive than at other 
months of the year. Here you will 
find some dessert recipes which 
use eggs, and all of them will add 
sparkle to your spring menus. 


CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE 


3 squares (3 ozs.) unsweetened 

chocolate 
1% cups milk 
22 tablespoons cornstarch 
%4 cup sugar 
“4 cup cold milk 
1’2 teaspoons vanilla 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

6 eggs, separated 

Preheat oven to 350° (moder- 
ate). Butter bottom and about 
* way up sides of a 1'%4-quart 
souffle dish (or straight-sided cas- 
serole) and dust with granulated 
sugar. Set souffle dish in a shal- 
low baking pan and place in 
oven while preparing souffle. 
Pour boiling water around cas- 
serole to depth of at least one 
inch. 

Combine chocolate and 1'4 
cups milk and stir over medium 
heat until chocolate is melted. 
You may use a double boiler if 
you prefer. Blend together the 
cornstarch, sugar, and 4 cup cold 
milk and stir into the chocolate 
mixture. Cook with constant stir- 
ring over medium heat until 
sauce is smooth and thickened. 
Remove from heat and stir in 
vanilla. 

Add salt to egg whites and 
beat until stiff and glossy, but not 
dry. Beat the egg yolks until 
thick and lemon colored. Fold 
egg yolks into chocolate sauce. 
Fold this mixture gently but 
thoroughly into the beaten egg 
whites, adding about 4 of the 
mixture at a time. A rubber spa- 
tula is good for this folding. Pour 
mixture into prepared souffle 
dish or casserole. Bake 1 to 1% 
hours, until just set. Serve at once 
topped with whipped cream or a 
scoop of vanilla ice cream along- 
side. Serves 6. 


FROSTED DAFFODIL CAKE 


14 cups sifted cake flour 
’2 cup fine granulated sugar 
1'4 cups egg whites, at room 
temperature 
Y% teaspoon salt 
12 teaspoons cream tartar 
¥2 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup sugar 
4 egg yolks 
1 teaspoon grated orange rind 
2 tablespoons orange juice 
2 tablespoons sugar 


Frosting 


¥% cup soft butter 

1 egg yolk 

3 to 3'’2 cups confectioners’ sugar 

2 to 3 tablespoons orange juice 

1 to 1% teaspoons grated orange rind 


Sift flour and 2 cup sugar to- 
gether. Combine egg whites, salt, 
cream tartar and vanilla and beat. 
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until soft peaks form. Add 1 cup 
sugar gradually, about % cup at 
a time, beating well after each 
addition. Sift flour mixture over 
beaten egg whites in four addi- 
tions, folding in each addition 
gently. 

Combine egg yolks, rind, 
orange juice and 2 tablespoons 
sugar in another bowl and beat 
until light and very thick. Then 
fold in about 4% of the beaten egg 
white mixture. Using an un- 
greased, deep 10-inch tube pan, 
alternate spoonfuls of the white 
and yellow batters to give a mar- 
bled effect, finishing the top with 
the remaining white batter. 

Bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) about 35 to 40 minutes, 
or until cake springs back when 
pressed lightly or when a cake 
tester inserted in center comes 
out clean. Cool cake thoroughly 
upside down, loosen cake gently 
from sides and bottom of pan 
with sharp knife, and remove 
cake from pan. 

Frost lightly with Orange 
Frosting: Blend together the soft 
butter, egg yolk, and half or more 
of confectioners’ sugar; stir in 
orange rind and orange juice 
with enough of the remaining su- 
gar to make frosting easy to 
spread. 


OLD-FASHIONED TAPIOCA PUDDING 


¥3 cup pearl tapioca 

1 quart milk 

4 egg yolks 

1 cup sugar 

4 tablespoons cold milk 
4 egg whites 

Ys teaspoon cream tartar 
Ys teaspoon salt 

Y2 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons vanilla 

Soak pearl tapioca in enough 
cold water to well cover for 2 to 3 
hours; drain. Scald 1 quart milk 
in top of double boiler over boil- 
ing water. Add the soaked and 
drained tapioca and cook covered 
until tapioca is clear, 30 to 45 
minutes. 

Mix the egg yolks with 1 cup 
sugar and 4 tablespoons cold 
milk. Pour a little of the cooked 
hot tapioca mixture over the egg 
yolks and then add them to the 
remaining tapioca mixture in 
double boiler. Cook for about 5 
minutes or until mixture is thick- 
ened. 

Pour into a 1% to 2-quart cas- 
serole. Place 8 or more dollops 
of meringue on top (meringue 
may be lightly sprinkled with 
shredded coconut if desired) and 
place in a moderate oven (350°) 
for about 5 minutes, or until 
meringue is just lightly browned. 
Cool. 

To make Meringue: Beat egg 
whites until foamy, add the salt 
and cream tartar, and continue 
to beat until stiff but soft peaks 
are formed and sugar is all dis- 
solved. 

Note: I frequently cool the ta- 
pioca mixture and pour it care- 
fully into a pretty glass bowl, top- 
ping the pudding with separately 





cooked meringues. To cook 
meringues separately, drop 8 to 
10 dollops of the meringue on top 
of hot water in a shallow baking 
pan or large skillet. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 5 minutes, 
just until they are set and lightly 
browned. 

Carefully transfer meringues 
with a slotted pancake turner or 
broad fork (to allow them to 
drain) to top of the tapioca in the 
bowl. For a spring touch, cover 
top of pudding with sliced fresh 
strawberries before adding 
meringues. 


CREAMY LIME CHIFFON PIE 


tablespoon unflavored gelatin (1 
envelope) 
¥2 cup sugar 
Dash salt 
4 eggs, separated 
’2 cup lime juice 
‘4 cup water 
Grated rind of 1 lime 
’2 cup sugar 
%2 cup heavy cream, whipped 
1 9-in. crumb or baked rich pastry shell 
Whipped cream 


— 


Combine gelatin, sugar, and 
salt thoroughly and stir in the 
egg yolks which have been beaten 
with the lime juice and water. 
Cook with constant stirring over 
medium heat until the mixture 
just comes to a boil. Remove 
from heat and add lime peel. If 





A souffle is elegant look- 
ine, but really not hard 
to make. The secret is to 
serve it as soon as it’s 
taken from the oven. 
Photo: Poultry & Egg National Boerd 


What could look prettier 
for an afternoon tea or 
dessert party than a 
Lime Chiffon Pie gar- 
nished with sliced fresh 
strawberries! 

Photo: Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 


you wish, you may add a few 
drops of green coloring. Chill 
mixture until partially set. 

Beat egg whites until soft and 
glossy (not dry) peaks form. 
Gradually beat in the sugar and 
continue to beat until stiff, glossy 
peaks form. Fold the gelatin mix- 
ture into beaten egg whites and 
then fold in the whipped cream. 
Place in pie shell and chill until! 
firm. Spoon lightly-sweetened 
whipped cream in a circle 
around pie and decorate with 
slices of fresh strawberries. 


FRENCH LEMON SPONGE PIE 
3 eggs, separated 
12 cups sugar 

1 lemon, juice and rind 

2 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon melted butter 
% cup milk 

1 9-inch unbaked pie shell 

Add sugar, lemon juice, rind 
and flour to egg yolks and blend 
well. Add the melted butter and 
milk slowly. Beat egg whites un- 
til stiff and glossy, but not dry; 
fold them carefully into the egg 
yolk mixture. 

Pour into unbaked pastry 
lined pan. Bake in quick ho 
oven (425°) for 10 minutes. Re 
duce heat to 325° and bake 20 to 
25 minutes longer, or until puffec 
and firm in center. Cool. Serves 6. 
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What’s Your Hobby? 


Hobby letters from our readers 


Their Hobby Is Digging 


Our hobby is collecting and ex- 
thanging old barbed wire and 
1d bottles, especially fruit jars 
with didereat names, colors, and 
closures. We have a 240-acre 
farm and a small dairy of 24 
cows, but when the days are 
shorter and the weather permits, 
we take to an old woods, gully or 
dump and dig! We have dug 
many an old dump for bottles, 
and it’s very interesting how so 
nany lead back to local history. 

Bottle collecting is a big hobby 
n the West, so let’s ’’dig”’ the 
Kast! We have many duplicates 
ind would like to hear from 
others who collect the same 
-hings.—Charles and Flora 
Swank, 1 Sherwood Rd., Aurora, 
N.Y. 13026. 


Hobby Is Genealogy 
My most absorbing hobby is 
zenealogy. I have really had to 
lig for my Elliston line, which I 


1ave gotten back to John B. 
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CARE OF EASTER-TIME PETS 


What is more appealing or even 
more adorable than the sight of 
furry baby chicks, ducks, and 
bunnies in a pet store window? 
The answer to that question is 
simple — the sight of these cuddly 
bundles of delight in your very 
own home! 

In talking with Mr. John Degen- 
felder, owner of the Crown Pet 
Shops (the West’s largest), we re- 
| ceived some very valuable hints 

about the care of these pets which 
we would like to share with you. 

When your new pet arrives, re- 
member that it is still a tiny baby 
and will need tender love and care 
just like a real baby. But please, 
don’t overwhelm it with affection. 
Most important, whether you get 
a chicken, duck, or bunny remem- 
ber to keep it WARM and DRY. 

Just because a rabbit has large 
ears, don’t be under the impres- 
sion that they should be used as 
handles. Pick up the rabbit about 
the body just as though it were a 
dog. The proper method of hand- 
ling ducks is to hold the duck by 
the neck in the one hand and have 
the other hand under its breast. 
Ducks can be carried securely 
tucked under one’s arm at all ages 
and sizes. Baby chicks should be 
handled as rarely as possible. To 
pick up a chicken, place palms of 
both hands on each side of its 
body with fingers well underneath 
and lift it gently. 

If at all possible, get all the 
things you will need to care for 
your pet before his arrival. Things 
like the proper box or hutch, food 
and water container. For example, 
if you are getting a chicken it 
needs the kind of water dish 
which does NOT permit wading. 
The best kind is a fountain water 

| bottle. Make sure you place the 
| box near a stove, radiator or any 
other safe source of heat. 

Every reputable pet shop will 
have booklets on the care of these 
pets and it is strongly recom- 
mended that you get one so you’ll 
| know exactly what to do. Happy 
Easter. 
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1777. He was of Moreau, N.Y. in 
1810 to 1830 and Wilton, N.Y. 
in 1850. His daughter Mary “m.”’ 
James Kelly who was of Moreau 
in 1810 and 1830. Can anyone 
help me on these lines?—Mrs. 
Dwight B. Fairman, 25 Coolidge 


Collects Many Things 

Many years ago I started a col- 
lection of handkerchiefs with 
flowers on them for my mother, 
and I am still collecting them. 
It’s amazing how many different 
ones I have found. 

I also collect small bottles of 
all shapes and colors, mostly crys- 
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tal; also pictures, poems and ar- 
ticles from magazines which I en- 
close in letters to the boys in Viet 
Nam.—Miss Elisabeth Nagy 
Huck, 10 Baker Ave., Westport, 
Conn. 06880. 


Collects Apple Recipes 

I am semi-retired, and my 
hobby is collecting apple recipes. 
I have about 50 different recipes 
at present and intend to print my 
collection in pamphlet form 
within six months. I would like to 
have about 200 recipes before 
printing and will send a copy of 
my collection to any American 
Agriculturist reader who will 
send me at least two recipes that 
use apples in unusual ways.— 
Jules Nye, Concord Road, Con- 
cordville, Pa. 19331. 


A SIMPLE 

BREAKFAST 
ta VS) 
DELICIOUS. 


All it takes is Fleischmann’s 
new Rapidmix method. 


The Rapidmix method takes the time and the ‘‘flop risk’’ 
out of baking. No more dissolving the yeast, worrying 
about water temperature, or warming the bowl. 

Now you just add Fleischmann’s Yeast to your other 


dry ingredients, mix and bake, 


And what have you got? A simply delicious breakfast. 


For a treasury of delicious breakfast recipes —including the frosted 
pineapple squares illustrated above —just send 25¢ in cash to cover 
mailing and handling to: Fleischmann’s Treasury of Yeast Baking, 


Box 6F, Mount Vernon, New York 10559. 
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paw tea “PATTERN A75| 

Building a pool is a project 
that adds charm to the garden 
and leads to ‘interest in aquatic 
and species of fish, both interest- 
ing hobbies. Pattern 475, which 
shows in detail how to make gar- 
den pools and how to plant water 
lilies, is 50 cents. 

Send order to American Agri- 
culturist, Pattern Dept., P. O. Box 
NOY. b2500% 











orders of 30 Dahlias for $2.50. Usually 
J Bloom same season with gay flowers. 


| Bi nant 
DAHLIAS! Big Bargain! 
Astonishing how freely they a 


loom! Famed for rich, pro- 
fuse autumn flowers. Easy to 
grow. Mailing coupon brings 
our assortment of giant deco- 


BLOOMING SIZE 
HEALTHY ROOTS 


Wea 


SOS 
NE ES 
Fy a eee RS OG Beautiful colors . . 


by basketful. Mail coupon today. 
0 10 Dahlias $1 


Set a control, push 
a button, slide a 

lever, and that’s it 
... electricity does 


FOR TOTAL RANGE 
KLEANABILITY the Serubbing and 
scouring for you 


\ ...for pennies a 
C) cleaning. Monarch 
Electric ‘‘SELF- 
CLEANING” 
OVENS... plus 
Plug-In Surface 
Units (use all 4 
during oven clean- z \ 


SINCE 1896 


30 INCH ELECTRIC 


CLEAN 


Oven Door... 
snap. Goon. 


new models... 
Early American styling 


6349 Lake Street 


RANGE 


!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


eeoucioce RUPTURE 


COVE AIS aster ive ice k= Aether em Rete $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 1.75 AGONY Removed 
Matching pants & shirts 02.0. 2.00 (or trial: “COSTS 
Pants only ....... 125 Shirts only ........ 75 YOU NOTHING) 
~ .  ~—_—__— Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 asin 
ef Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 WHEN you slip into a 
“ss Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 low-cost, contour-designed 





Brooks Patented Air Cush- 
ion Appliance! Your re- 
ducible rupture will be held 


Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

all sizes 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 


a The MY AX Clothes Line 
|i (Vat e 


rative dahlias and double ball type 10 for $1 or 30 for $2.50. 
. red, yellow, lavender, pink, bronze, etc., 
as available. Shipped for planting spring until July. Any dahlia | 
not blooming same season planted replaced free. Enjoy dahlias 


0 30 Dahlias with 12 Holland Anemone Tabers | 


Bonus only $2.5 
IN ANA pc arc one Rt ani Sea nae pee hee ee IN as OO Send C.0.D. 
plus postage 
TAGGIOSSmeee ete oe eee en ee eee ee ( Cash orders add 
FREE oF ExtRA COST s Cae 
12 Holland Anemone Tubers given with Citysese es ee ee Statewo se et Zip .eeeet postage paid. 


ip 
Michigan Bulb Co., Dept. DP-1400, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 , 


ing), Lift-Up Cook Top, Lift-Off 
make cleaning a 
. try some of those 
wild recipes. What's a little mess 
to the automated generation. Three 
contemporary or 
. in 
white, woodtone, avocado, or gold 
haze. Now at your Monarch dealer. 


MONARCH RANGE CO. 


Beaver Dani, Wisconsin 53916 








4932. Hi-rise neck, gliding lines. All Printed Patterns 


PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 9293 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 2% 4932 8-18 
yards 35-inch fabric. ...... 35 cents 8—16 



















I 9293. Smartly curved for flattery. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 25% 
yards 35-inch fabric. ...... 35 cents 


4831. Side-buttoned and slimming. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
2% yards 35-inch fabric. ... 35 cents 


9208. Zip closing, panels, pleats. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
4 yards 35-inch fabric. ..... 35 cents 






10%—20% 


483] 
: 9208 


10%.—22\%2 









P. 0. Box 395, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 


in securely yet gently—or 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301~G State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 


No. €.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 2% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 





ROCKIES HOLIDAY. 


JUNE 1 - 18 FULLY ESCORTED, ALL EXPENSE. FEATURING — 8% 
DAY INSIDE PASSAGE CRUISE ON S.S. PRINCE GEORGE — DELUXE 
TRAIN TRAVEL ON EMPIRE BUILDER AND PANORAMA — TWO 
DAYS AT JASPER NATIONAL PARK. 


ALL THIS AND MORE: SEATTLE MT. RAINIER VICTORIA 
BUTCHART GARDENS VANCOUVER PRINCE RUPERT 
KETCHIKAN JUNEAU SKAGWAY WHITE PASS SUMMIT 
MT. EDITH CAVELL WINNIPEG. 





See - All ALASKA HOLIDAY 
AUGUST 10 - 23 FULLY ESCORTED, ALL EXPENSE. FEATURING — 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES TO SEATTLE — INSIDE PASSAGE AND IN- 
TERIOR OF ALASKA — OPTIONAL NORTH OF ARCTIC CIRCLE 
TO NOME AND KOTZEBUE. 
ALL THIS AND MORE: VICTORIA CAMPBELL RIVER 
INSIDE PASSAGE PRINCE RUPERT JUNEAU MENDEN 
HALL GLACIER SKAGWAY TRAIL OF ‘98 WHITE HORSE 
FAIRBANKS MT. McKINLEY ANCHORAGE PORTAGE 
GLACIER MATANUSKA VALLEY... 


a Two Great ALASKA Tours 


Early Season, All - Surface, ALASKA CRUISE AND CANADIAN 































ena: 
4690 


34—46 









12%—22\2 











“<< 9013. Slimming lines, angle yoke. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1214-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
25g yards 35-inch fabric. .. . 35 cents 








4690. Look trim in easy coatdress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 40) 
31% yards 35-inch fabric. ... 35 cents 





9111. Sew a 9-fashion wardrobe! 
PRINTED PATTERN in Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18; Half Sizes 1214-2214. 
Yardages in pattern. ...... 35 cents 







684. Crochet a stunning cloth for 
your round dining table. Directions 
for 50-inch size in No. 30 cotton, 75 
Inchesan SiN. Fae aes 35 cents 





10-18 12%—22'2 


Send To 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


t Instant Sewing Book LJ$1 
‘Fashions to Sew (Spring) []50¢ 




















PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 


eee eee eee tee eee meee een eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee! 





* Needlecratt Catalog []50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
* Book of 16 Quilts #1 []50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
; Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ 
i 115 Quilts for Today #3 []50¢ | Dress Patterns 35¢ Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ 
Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 60 Dedham Ave., | ‘ Book of 12 Prize Afghans [ ]50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
Needham, Mass 02192, Dept. A - 1 'Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs []50¢ and special handling. 
i Fane RBOOKOMoOsnstanh Gitte: 27) BOG | cake asec nnetaccna nn maracsmeaee Rem ee Cael ek owen 
Without obligation, send folder (s) on (please check) ' 
[] June 1-18 [J)Aug. 10-23 ALASKA TOURS | } Pattern No. Size Price | 
Name 
Street | ADDRESS 
City State Zip 
PLEASE PRINT is CITY STATE ZIP 
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Easy Pickled Eggs 


Place whole, peeled, hard-cook- 
ed eggs in a glass jar. Cover with 
a mixture of equal parts beet 
juice and vinegar. Add a little 
chopped onion and a few whole 
cloves. Cover container and keep 
in refrigerator 3 or 4 days before 
serving. 





Westinghouse’s “new. can/ jar 
opener breaks the seal on all 


types of jars as well as opening 
cans. Sells for about $16.95. 





Now, you don’t even have to 
open the freezer to get ice cubes! 
General Electric has a new re- 
frigerator with handy dispenser 
on the door to automatically de- 
liver ice cubes or chilled water at 
a touch. 


Helpful Hints 


When washing a chenille bed- 
spread, if you do not own a dry- 
er, try hanging it over the line 
with right sides together. They 
will rub against each other while 
drying and fluff the spread. 


“the HOUSE 


Cut plastic drycleaner and 
other garment bags, also plastic 
bread wrappers, into 12 or 15- 
inch squares to put on the bot- 
tom of garbage bags. This makes 
a stronger receptacle than the 
waxed bags you buy and costs 
nothing. Cut the plastic as it ac- 
cumulates and keep in a roll ina 
kitchen drawer. 

Also, when garbage bag is full, 
the tape that comes on bananas 
is handy for taping bag shut. 


A small motar and pestle is 
handy around the kitchen; good 
for pulverizing hardened brown 
sugar. If you keep a small screw- 
topped jar of brown sugar in 
your refrigerator, it will not hard- 
en and is always ready to use. 





Your Carpet's Other Side 


Be sure to inspect both sides of 
a carpet before you buy it. The 
quality of the backing is very im- 
portant in determining how long 
the carpet will wear and how it 
feels underfoot. 

Today’s big trend is toward 
carpets backed with sponge rub- 
ber, latex foam rubber, or plastic 
foam. People like the luxurious, 
cushioned feel of foam-backed 
carpets and not having to bother 
with separate felt pads. The foam 
backing should be at least 3/16 
of an inch thick and preferably 
a quarter inch. A high quality 
backing will keep the carpet fair- 
ly rigid, won’t crack when carpet 
is bent, and won’t rub off easily. 
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April Hours 


Take time to contemplate the many small 
Wonders that-make an April afternoon, 
Sun frail as lace across a weathered wall; 
Beneath it columbine and violets strewn, 
Flung like confetti in the tangled grass. 
The thrush and robin, new arrived, make song 
Fresh as the orchard’s green, while they amass 
Mosses and string and twigs to weave nests strong. 


WY 
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The scent of earth just plowed comes full and sweet 
Across the fields beyond, and cowbells make 
Their fragile, tuneless music to complete 

A magic day. Bees hum and breezes shake 

The plum’s white blossoms. Now in such an hour, 
The truest peace and joy are brought to flower. 
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BUSH: HOG 


DISC-HARROW 
ALL MUSCLE 


Toughest made! Tandem and offset models 


WEAVERLINE 
SELF-PROPELLED 
SELF-UNLOADING 
SILAGE CART 


cut deep and even in widths from 5’ to 


21’ 8’. A size, a type for every size and 
type of farm! 
DISTRIBUTED BY: ; 
NEW YORK NEW ENGLAND A Fast and Easy Way 
Roy K. Ottmon James F. Nelson 
Box 668-C Box 200 to Feed Your Cows 


Cobleskill, N.Y. 13326 
Phone: 518-296-4640 


Bennington, Vt. 05201 
Phone: 802-686-9557 






For additional information write or call. 





Battery Powered for 


Smooth, Quiet Operation 







puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives” 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan ° U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 


Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


KEEP YOUR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
SUBSCRIPTION RENEWED 


KX MARK YOUR CALENDAR NOW 


for this one-of-a-kind 
HEART O’ THE WEST 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST TSB TOURS 


1969 AUGUST 1969 


DINNER AND 


OVERNIGHT 
PICTORIAL 


HOLIDAY 


Distributed by 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc. 
P.O. Box 305 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 14020 








Inc. 


Howard S. Crane, 
P.O. Box 215 
ONEIDA, N. Y. 13421 


















































UNIQUE 
HEART O° 
THE WEST 
HOLIDAY 








FULLY 
ESCORTED; 
EXPERIENCED 
TSB STAFF 


SCENIC 
BEST OF 1 
SIX GREAT 
STATES STARTS 
TOMORROW 


NEVER 
BEFORE 
SO MUCH 
OF AMERICA 











ON ZEPHYR-- 
CHICAGO TO 
DENVER 
































YELLOWSTONE; 
STAGECOACH 
RIDE; 





CRAZY HORSE 
MEMORIAL; 
HOMESTAKE 

MINE; 

MT. RUSHMORE; | OPEN PIT MINE; 

PASSION PLAY, |FT. PHIL KEARNEY; 





DEVILS TOWER; 
wYO — DAK 



























LOVELL; 
CODY; 


7 


BUFFALO BILL 
MUSEUM. 






DENVER; 
CHEYENNE; 


LUSK MUSEUM; 
BLACK HILLS; 


JACKSON 


9 


LAKE—BOAT 
TRIP. 































ROOSEVELT DUDE 
RANCH; OLD 
FAITHFUL 


WIND CAVE; 
LEGION LAKE; 
CUSTER. 


TOUR SALT 
LAKE CITY; 


11 


ON TO 
FILLMORE, U. 







FT. LARAMIE; 
LUSK 




















IDAHO — 
UTAH TO 


10 


SALT LAKE 
CITY 


















MESA VERDE 


16 


NATIONAL 
PARK 


KAYENTA; 


15 


MONUMENT 
VALLEY 

















NATIONAL 
PARK 


NATIONAL CANYON 


PARK 




































PIKE’S PEAK; 
CHEYENNE MT.; 
WILL ROGERS’ 
SHRINE; 
FLYING W RANCH 
FOR CHUCKWAGON 
SUPPER 


AIR FORCE 
ACADEMY; 
TOUR DENVER; 


BLACK CANYON 
OF GUNNISON; 


20 


PONCHA JCT; 
SALIDA 


NARROW-GAUGE 
RAILROAD TO 


19 


SILVERTON; 
ION TO MONTROSE 


ROYAL GORGE; 
BUCKSKIN JOE; 


eed 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 








SPRUCE TREE 
LODGE; CHURCH 


17 


SERVICES; 
SIGHTSEE; REST 












ON TO 


18 


DURANGO 


















ZEPHYR TO 
CHICAGO, 
AR. 24TH. 











Never before has so much scenic, historical and exciting value been packed into such 
a wonderful package. Reservations restricted to available transportation, so let us 
prove to you NOW what a lifetime treasure this tour will be. Free folder gives 
complete itinerary and low, low prices. SEND COUPON TODAY. 


| 











Travel Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 60 Dedham Ave., 
| Anywhere Needham, Mass. 02192, Dept. B-1 | 
With 
| Please send me free folder on the American Agriculturist | 
| Heart O’ the West Holiday, August 2 - 24. | 
[r;, Name 
| Ff Street | 
| City, State Zip | 
Tours PLEASE PRINT 





NO MATTER WHAT THE 
TERRAIN, 

A WALDON DOZER BLADE 
WORKS BEST! 


Roughest 

terrain, brushy 

or rocky, is no 

match for a Waidon 

dozer blade and your 

tractor. A Waldon blade can do dozens of 
farm dozing jobs from building terraces, level- 
ing land or digging ponds to packing ensilage. 
No job is too tough, no terrain too rough for 
a Waldon blade. 


For further information, contact: 


Dept. AA 


VALDONic 


Phone 405-227-3711 
Fairview, Oklahoma 73737 


N E W FROM 
HOFFMAN 


FUNK’S 78F 


New Sorghum-Sudan Hybrid 





Promor Alfalfa is a fast-growing, 
disease-resistant new variety that 
provides unusually good perform- 
ance, with rapid recovery after cut- 
ting. Funk’s 78F is a new hybrid 
that gives upto 10% higher yields, 
5 to 10% better digestibility. 


A. H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, Inc. 


Landisville (Lancaster County), Pa. 


ALFALFA e CLOVER e OATS © PASTURE 
TCH UO Lo ROL | 


NEW FALSE PLATE 








PLE tyy a ade 


Ne impression — Satistaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, 
cracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful pera tweight DuPont 
“Beauty Pink’ Plastic Plate... us- 
ing your own teeth. Complete work 
eee ea noDre or lesal No impression 
er our 6 
Method. Money ackeanae: ‘Our 1éth year 
Send No Money! {+t 25 show yo 
h 
for full detaile and Ye tom te onion lite EE! 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. R-75 
3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 





Vi 
yrs 




















Guaranteed or your Money Back 
The Original 
H&S End Section 
An easily installed H&S End Section guarantees 
no plug-up © Fits all mowers @ Available in 
Back guaranteed @ See your dealer or write: 


H&S END SECTION CO. 
Bedford, lowa 









in! Rush name, address 


smooth ($1.65) or underserrated ($1.75) Money 





For a good garden 


START WITH GOOD SOIL 


by Nenetzin R. White 


APRIL SHOWERS bring 
May flowers! This is definitely so 
with established woodland 
plants, bulbs and the like, but it’s 
not so sure for this year’s plant- 
ings of seeds, flowers and shrubs. 
I have found that most failures 
in new seeding and newly trans- 
planted seedlings are due not so 
much to lack of ““April Showers,”’ 
as to the lack of good soil, work- 
ed at the proper time. 

The ideal soil would have 
good drainage, be nice and fria- 
ble, and contain plenty of organ- 
ic matter and loads of nutrients. 
Sounds wonderful, doesn’t it! 
Much of our area in the North- 
east seems to have clay soil with- 
out good drainage, while some of 
the other areas are almost pure 
sand. 

We have to literally ““manu- 
facture” good growing soil from 
what Mother Nature gave us. 
Surprisingly, most clay soils are 
loaded with nutrients, but they 
are in a form unavailable to 
plants, due to the structure of the 
clay itself. Many sandy soils also 
have available nutrients, but be- 
cause of their porosity and quick 
draining qualities, they will not 
hold sufficient water for a plant 
to utilize these nutrients. 


Indoor or Planter Mix 


Commercial users of large 
quantities of soil, such as green- 
house growers, bedding plant 
and vegetable growers, and “hot 
house”’ plantsmen, have strug- 
gled for years with soil problems. 
Every grower has a pet “mix” for 
his particular material and grow- 
ing situation. 

Scientists at Cornell ay ee 
ty, aware of this situation, started 
out with the idea that ideal soils 
could perhaps be built to specific 
formulas. After several years of 
research and testing, they came 
up with what is now known 
throughout the commercial field 
of floriculture as the ‘Cornell 
Mix.” This is a lightweight mix- 
ture of peat, vermiculite, fertili- 





zer, limestone and a few other 
lesser additives. This is a wonder- 
ful mix for starting plants in win- 
dow boxes and planters, but too 
expensive and not really practical 
for general outdoor plantings. 

If you are interested in this 
mix, send for Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 1104 (single copies are 
free to New York State residents 
and 10 cents each to nonresi- 
dents). Address your request to 
Mailing Room, Bldg. 7 Research 
Park, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 


Preparing Outdoor Soil 


Normally outdoor soil can be 
fixed up, and you will save time, 
backache and heartbreak by fol- 
lowing a few basic rules. Most of 
our plants will not tolerate poor- 
ly drained situations, so if that 
wet spot is important in your 
planting scheme, you should tile 
drain the area. Organic material 
is very important in both clay 
and sandy soils. By incorporat- 
ing organic material (peat moss, 
vermiculite, palite, woods dirt 
or compost) in clay soil, we help 
it become porous for drainage 
and also make nutrients available 
to the plants. By using organic 
material in sandy soils, we help 
retain moisture and nutrients. 

Soil pH 

Soil acidity or alkalinity can 
be changed if necessary. Acid 
soils are usually good for erica- 
ceous plants such as rhododen- 
drons or azaleas, but for regular 
plantings, our soil pH should be 
between 6.0 and 7.0. Fortunately, 
the test is simple, and soils that 
are now growing good plant ma- 
terial are usually in the 6 to 7 
range. 


Fertilizers 


Fertilizer will certainly im- 
prove your plants or gardens, but 
it can also kill plants. To be safe, 
use an organic fertilizer (usually 
these are long lasting in the soil 
too), or if using a chemical ferti- 

(Continued on page 57) 





IF YOUR OPERATION 
NEEDS VENTILATION 





Calves and cattle need fresh air when 
confined. Buy and use Vent-0-Matic, 
the ventilating unit perfected on a 
dairy fram . . . Now, giving satisified 
service to thousands of Dairy Farmers 
throughout the United States. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on money-back basis. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-66 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World's 


ay 
The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 
your rock problems. . . . A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call ... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 

822 Ph. 406-442-5560 
E Helena, Montana 59601 
HAY TEDDING 

PAYS YOU ..... e 


Box 





GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 
Land Driven or Power Take Off. 
Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or windrows. 


Non-tangling pick up forks. Makes hay faster. 
Write for details. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CANVAS CASUALS FOR 
WIDE 
FEET! 


Two models, 













EE to EEEEE Only 100 
Sizes 5 to 13 styles | 
Men only. Casual, Not sold 


dress, work shoes 
that really fit. / 
Top quality, pop- 
ular prices.Money- $s Write Today | 
back guarantee. for FREE CATALOG 


HITCHCOCK SHOES,INC.,Hingham 32-D, Mass. 02043’ 


KITy 
NO HORNS! yo 
One application of Dr. , & 
Naylor's Dehorning 
Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding,40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er's, or mailed postpaid. 


DEHORNING 
I Morris 12, NeY. Nid 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


in stores 










Dr Naylors 






4 Se Spain < Were sold last year by members of 


societies, clubs, groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury and make friends for your 
® organization 


Gy PTOI 
: Zs 
Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 


HEAVY DUTY BALL-BEARING PUMP 


“SIRRIGATE ¢ DRAIN © SPRAY © CIRCULATE « All- 
metal, rust-proof XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 

or larger..1 HP for up to 5,200 GPH 60’ high 
fim OF 3,000 GPH from 25’ well. 114” inlet. 1” 
outlet. For belt or direct drives. ..... $12.95 
“m=, Type P won't rust or clog. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. Up to 2,400 GPH. 
1” inlet. 34” outlet. $8.95 
5 P'pd. cash with order. Money Back Guarantee 


LABAWCO. Box 6, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 
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FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE: 
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“T wish I could find that pot 
of gold at the foot of the rain- 
bow,” said a friend whom I was 
visiting. A thunderstorm had just 
passed over, and we stood looking 
at the rainbow that spanned the 
sky. 

“Don’t we all!” I laughed. But 
I went home with a glimmer of 
an idea on my mental horizon. 

My friend, recovering from a 
serious illness, was finding it diffi- 
cult to keep in good spirits. She 
had faith in her doctor’s belief 
that she would ultimately re- 
cover, but it was a long slow road 
she was traveling. She needed en- 
couragement—and not just in 
words. Prayers would be answer- 
ed in God’s own time, and in 
those days of waiting, her faith 
did not falter. Occasionally, how- 
ever, something was needed to 
bolster the sagging spirits. 

At home I found a white box 
and a blue cover that would fit. 
On the cover I painted wide 
bands of the rainbow colors, put- 
ting the bands on diagonally and 
leaving blue sky on two corners. 
The rainbow cut across the third 
corner; in the fourth corner, at 
the end of the rainbow, was a pot 
of gold. Some of its golden coins 
spilled over—faith, health, 
friends, love, and hope. 

After lining the box with sky 
blue paper, I placed in it several 
gifts wrapped in rainbow colors. 
They were not expensive gifts. 
There was a small face towel 
stamped with a simple embroi- 
dery design and skeins of threads 
in rainbow colors; there was a 
couple gay handkerchiefs, a bot- 


tle of her favorite cologne, a pin 
“Washington, D.C. 





by Florence J. Johnson* 


RAINBOW ort 





Qve se 


from the local variety store (it 
had all the rainbow colors in the 
variegated stones—a gaudy pin 
that my friend would laugh over 
and wear). 

A small box of candy had each 
piece of fudge wrapped in rain- 
bow foils, with several in gold; a 
cup and saucer, inexpensive but 
attractive for that cup of after- 
noon tea; a small package of her 
favorite tea; a book of crossword 
puzzles with a pencil and an 
enormous eraser for removing the 
word that seemed perfect for the 
definition, but wasn’t. There was 
a book of. poetry that I liked to 
read at odd times; I found a 
paperbound copy, pasted on a 
blue cover and painted on it a 
rainbow. And the Pot of Gold— a 
jar of orange marmalade. 

Did my friend like it? 

“You'll never know how much 
it meant to me,” she said. “I was 
like a child. I wanted to open 
every package right away, and I 
wanted to save them, to have 
something to look forward to. 
The latter won! I saved my rain- 
bow for the blue days, and when 
the bluest hour came, I would 
seek my rainbow. Now I have 
opened all the packages and en- 
joyed the gifts. That delightful 
book of poems, my “‘Rainbow 
Book,” is always beside me with 
my Bible. Thank you for your 
wonderful rainbow gift of en- 
couragement.” 





DO YOU HAVE... 


Recipe for an old fashioned 
not milk sponge cake? Mrs. John 
L. Healy, 26 May St., Newport, 
R.I., would like it. 


An old hand-hewn or large 
rand made rug loom, table loom, 
‘apestry loom, or back-strap loom 
vhich could be seen and possibly 
‘opied? Mrs. R. W. Cullings, 





(Continued from page 56) 


izer, be sure to follow instruc- 
ions when preparing bed sites. 
Jo not use chemical fertilizers 
n the planting pockets! 

Last, but not least, do not work 
wet soil. This may not be -too 
lamaging to sandy soil, but clay 
‘oil can be wrecked for more 
‘han one season. A good test is to 
pick up a handful of soil and 
squeeze it; if it remains in a lump 
when you drop it back on the 
ground, wait! The soil should be 
nice and crumbly and only a 
ttle moist. 

Let’s make sure, our soil is 
vhat it should be, and then April 
showers will truly bring May 
lowers. 
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Scottsville, N.Y., is interested in 
the older and more primitive 
methods of weaving. 


Recipes for huggermugger 
cake, lima bean cake, and cab- 
bage pudding? This request 
comes from Mrs. Anne Zalenski, 
12 Dayton St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
07202. 


A “recipe” for hand lotion 
made from quince seeds? This 
question comes from Miss Viola 
Ross, 55 S. Hamilton St., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 12601. 


A few pieces of the old-time 
house plant known as “‘Crows- 
foot” that you could send Mrs. 
E. Waltman, Route 1, North 
Wales, Pa. 19454? 


Directions for making and can- 
ning Sweet-Sour Red Cabbage? 
Miss Edith Parker, R.D. 2, 
Beaver Dams, N.Y. 14812, would 
like these. 


A recipe for boiled suet pud- 
ding? Mrs. M. Stevens, Route 2, 
Parish, N.Y. 13131, thinks it came 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch. 
She says the pudding was placed 
in a cloth and boiled in a large 
kettle of water. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


STRAWBERRIES 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
erop; Catskill; Armore; Fairfax; Sparkle $4.95 
—100. Ozark Beauty Everbearing $5.95—100. 
Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — state inspected, 
ready to set from virus free-stock. Howard, 





Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, Surecrop. Also 
Maine 55. 100-$4.00; 500-$14.00; 1,000-$23.00. 
Postpaid. Gem Everbearing 100-$6.00. Tele- 


phone 948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, 
Maine 04922. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS, grown 
on new land—high yielding strains. Prices 
FOB Chattanooga, Blakemore, Florida 90, 
Dunlap, $8.00 per 1000, Tenn. Beauty $10.00, 
Dixieland, Midway, Gem Everbearing $12.00, 





Ozark Everbearing $15.00. 100 plants, any 
variety, postpaid — $2.50. Mullins Plant 
Farms, 410 Brookfield Ave., Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 87411. Phone 622-9955. 
TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. 1st $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. See. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2085. 
Area Code 617. 





TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS: Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders. Heavy duty—low prices—prompt ship- 
ment. Freight prepaid shipments over $100. 
Write for Chain Catalog. Southern Parts 
Corporation, 1268 Seventh, Memphis, Tenn. 
38107. 





TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Write for brochure. Planta- 








tion Harbor Motel, Box 26N, Islamorada, 
Florida 33036. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICAL ITEMS bought. 
Elmer Piercy, Box 666, Victorville, Calif. 92392. 
COLLEGE LIBRARY seeks to buy old family 
letters dating before Civil War. Groups of 
letters by one person or several generations 
are wanted. Letters should describe the area, 
politics, internal improvements, religious en- 
thusiasms, anti-slavery sentiment, military 
actions, or such. Best prices will be paid in 
confidential negotiation. Reply Box 369-SL, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 

WANTED OLD OIL PAINTINGS. National 
Exports, PO Box 926-AA, Newburgh, N. Y. 
12550. 

YOUNG BREEDING EWES also Shearmaster. 
Rudolph Neugebauer, Ri, Narrowsburg, New 
York, 

WANTED — OLD CELLULOID, Pin-back 
buttons-——advertising, humorous and especial- 
ly political. Any other, “For President” items 
—-ribbons, badges, tokens, paper items, ban- 
ners, etc. Accumulations or one. Describe and 
price or ship for quote. Ben H. Corning, 10 
Lilian Rd. Ext., Framingham, Mass. 01701. 


WANTED BY PRIVATE COLLECTOR 


Fine American and European paintings, 19th 
Century and earlier. Principals only. 


John R. Carroll 
2068 Hoffman Ave. 
Elmont, N. Y. 11003 

Tel. 516-328-0042 

















WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


WALLPAPER—SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections 21¢ to 69¢ 
single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 
R, 228 West Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAC-4, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELED ITEMS—Wholesale— 
Catalog 50¢ (Refundable). Special clip earrings 
or 14K post—-3 pairs $7.50—$15.95 value. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Established 20 
years. Whaley, Box 98, Patchogue, New York. 


WEAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, Inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. Or. 
Rug Company, Dept. 3954, Lima, Ohio 45802. 
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WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaceless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Rav, Waseea, Minn. 56093. 

MAKE BIG MONEY spare time. If no Lucky 
Heart Representative now calls on you reg- 
ularly, there may be an opening in your area 
that will pay you up to $8.50 an hour spare 
time. For full details and $10.00 Cosmetics 
Display Case free offer, send name and 
address to Lucky Heart Cosmetics, Dept. 
41XD, Memphis, Tenn., 38102. 

SEVEN GORGEOUS FLOWERING CACTUS, 
including beautiful Gold Ball $1.00 pestpaid. 
Free—rare plant for promptness. Cactus-Is- 
land, Endinburg, Texas 78539. 


LETTER SEALS! Brighten your co1respon- 








dence with clever and thoughtful verses! 
Catalog samples 10¢. Rose, Box 402K, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 52601. 


FRUIT JARS — 50¢ — $100.00. Send $1.00 
Complete Buy-Sell List. Refundable. Schroc- 
ders, Paducah, Kentucky 42001. 


WOOL 


WE BUY YOUR WOOL or make it into batts. 
Blankets, robes, shawls, comforters. Send card 
for information. West Earl Woolen Mill, RD2, 
Ephrata, Pa. 17522. 


SEND YOUR WOOL to the blanket mill for 
nice warm blankets. Knitting yarn and com- 
fort batting. Write for particulars. {hippens- 
burg Woolen Mill, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 
TAZ 


Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 





If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 


Pepicraor 






® 
Kylage 
puts silage Tay, 


on a par with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 


Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


If you give up 
cigarettes, 
you might gain 
a few pounds. 


(And also a few years) 


The plain, unfiltered fact is that 
people who smoke cigarettes 
get lung cancer a lot more fre- 
quently than nonsmokers. 

And lung cancer can finish 
you. Before your time. 

We'd rather have you stay 
alive and well. 

Because even if you do gain 
a few pounds, you'll have 
the time to take them off. 








american cancer society 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED BY THE PUBLISHER ® 
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te SM Vl 
IS A LUBRICATION SPECIALIST 






R.A. Batty 


YOU CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN 
WHO CALLS ON YOU FROM 


Cen-Pe-Co 


He has been trained to 
advise you on lubricating 
heavy-duty equipment. He 
also specializes in Colum- 
bia paints and roof coat- 
ings for protecting and 


beautifying your buildings. 


CENTRAL PETROLEUM CO. 


Since 1911 
Cleveland, Ohio Walcott, lowa 










OF ACID-RIDDLED 
SILO WALLS ? 


The acid-proof wood of a Unadilla 
Silo protects against loss of val- 
uable juices, nutrients, and curbs 
drying. Factory Creosote treated 
white pine or spruce staves create 
an acid-proof interior which retains 
the juices to make the best ensilage. 
The Unadilla ‘‘Sure Grip,’’ “‘Sure 
Step,’’ ‘““Lock Doweling’’ features 
have never been surpassed in the 
silo industry. For free catalog illus- 
trating many more exclusive Una- 
dilla features, write Box B-49 . 


Unadilla Silo Company Unadilla, N.Y. 


UNADILLA SILOS 


ARTHRITIS? 


If you are suffering from pain, 
soreness or stiffness caused by 
Arthritis, Neuritis or Rheumatism, 
| think | can help. 
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Write me for free information. 


KAYE SMITH 


2301 Terry Road 10 
Jackson, Mississippi 39204 






(Join the Easter Seal 


Home Safety Crusade) 





"LAND IN JEOPARDY" is title of new 20-minute col- 
or film available to Empire Staters from Film 
Library; ROverts. Hall..Comels Unaversiby, Lua= 
aca, N.Y. Explains land-use problems and some 
solutions: to them. 


NEW YORK POULTRYMEN rejected a proposed State eg 
marketing order. Preliminary count was 230 "no" 
and. 105- “yes.” df: proposition had received a 
"yes" vote of two-thirds of New York producers, 

a small sum (a third to a twelfth cent per dozen) 
would have been deducted from egg price to pro- 
ducers fOr promotion and. adverbising of eggs. 


QUACKGRASS CONTROL recommendations on land that 
is LO-be Spring plowed go dike thiss. Apply 2 
pounds active atrazine per acre to the existing 
quackgrass foliage (before plowing). Wait 5 to 
10; days, then. Diow, fit the tands and “plant, 
Then apply another 2 pounds atrazine. The Tolli-— 
Owing. year, -COhntinue, CO Srow Gorn In thay field, 
and apply 2 pounds atrazine pre-emergence. 


ALFALFA WEEVIL control can be done by spraying 
from a homemade rig with a boom located at rear 
of hay-conditioning rolis. For a free single 
copy of Ag. Engineering Bulletin 383, entitled 
“Hitvios oA Spray, hic To A Mower-Conditionern con- 
tact Professor Joseph Campbell, 328 Riley-Robb 
Hasi, Corneti University; Ttheca, Noy. 14650. 


HOME OWNERS can strike a heavy blow at aphids, 
scale insects, and mites during April with dor- 
mant sprays on a wide range of ornamentals. April 
is also ideal time for use of pre-emergence crab- 
erass killer: on lawn, 


THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK for the rest of 1969 looks 


apouy tke Chis: 


1. Defense spending will not be cut much even 
if peace comes in Vietnam. 

e. Wwe have heard some predictions of a -balanc- 
ed Federal budget in the: coming fiscal year 
We also hear a considerable amount of skep- 
bie ie! 

3. The rate of inflation has been decreasing. 

Government will attempt to slow it down 

without causing more unemployment. 

Hori agericulpure, .prospeck. is forss idehely 

lower milk production, lower exports (maybe 

$6 billion compared to $6.3 billion in '68), 

Slightly-higher gross farm income, higher 

costs, and an average U.S. farm income 

slightly below 1968. 





NEW YORK STATE Attorney General Lefkowitz declar- 
es that a recent 6% increase in freien rates on 
grain feed and feed ingredients for the Northeast 
places farmers in a serious competitive disadvan- 
tage with southeastern states where freight rates 
Cn Teck ane ower, 


IF CONGRESS seriously considers removing agricul- 
ture's exemption for National Labor Relations Act 
American Farm Bureau will push for substitute, 

to include: (1) Complete separation from NLRB; 
(2) Establish rules defining relations between 
farmers and farm workers; (3) Prohibit secondary 
boycotts; (4) Provect' right of worker to join or 
NOU JOLn a5 Unton; 5) Authorize aggrieved party 
LO seek. weiter! bpyiCoury: in) unet Lon. 


IN JANUARY, federal government announced limits 
On “Amporrs.O1 Galry products «Imports wall be 
mostly higher-priced specialty cheeses. Imports 
(1969) expected to be equivalent to 1.3 billion 
pounds of milk compared.to 2,9 billion in 1967. 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Your Present Acres 


Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 













Milk per Acre 


Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 


Sos Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today 


| Unloaders s : 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. 
| Systems Red Creek, New York 





Address 
| City State 


ClBeef 
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puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan ° U. S. Powder, Div. Commerc'al 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR Na 4 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electtic power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with . . 


MT Ee LUE. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514 GREAT ROAL 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, mass. 01720 
PHONE A.C PEE 


- 617-263-2543 


10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 




















Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


e e e e 9 
Slipping or Irritating? 
Don’t be embarrassed by loose false 
teeth slipping, dropping or wobbling 
when you eat, talk or laugh. Just 
sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort 
and security by holding plates more 
firmly. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste. 
Dentures that fit are essential to 
health. See your dentist regularly. 
Get FASTEETH at all drug counters. 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis, Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 
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ONE BAD INSULATOR CAN 


ek An eA Lara pa 
mel Say Ne ALWAYS DEMAND 
PE NY SNAP, > 










_k Easy-to-apply Red Snap‘rs give lon 
eae 
—a 
( 6 Central Plastics, Ellendale, Minnesot« 


YOUR ENTIRE 
Polyethylene Electric 
service—won’t arc out—unoffected b 
DS 4H wee PIT ANY TYPE POST. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 
Fence Insulators 
sun or cold. Made only by Nort 
American Agriculturist, April, 1965 








POLLUTION PREVENTION 


TIME was when animal... 
uh, waste . . . was considered a 
superb fertilizer, spread on the 
soil to enhance its tilth and pro- 
ductiveness. But times change, 
and now animal wastes are be- 
coming colossal “Excedrin head- 
aches’? in some areas. Every- 
where, the experts are solemnly 
intoning that our environment is 
in great danger of pollution be- 
cause of the problem. Concern 
about environmental pollution 
. . . from pesticides, smoke, ni- 
trates, organic waste, or whatever 
... has become the “thing” to 
be worried about as population 
grows larger on a fixed amount 


of land. 


High-Density 

Probably the most important 
single reason for the change in 
attitude has been the growth in 
numbers of high-density animal 
installations. Thousands of beef 
animals may be fed out in one 
location . . . up to a million lay- 
ing hens, or ducks, or broilers 
may be kept in one building 
complex . . . swine and dairy cat- 
tle housing is tending toward 
concentration of larger and lar- 
ger numbers of animal units on 
a small area of land. 

And so the feedstuffs are har- 
vested over large areas, then 
transported to the animals quar- 
tered in a small area... and the 
animal wastes that result in one 
location are in amounts previous- 
ly unheard of. For the nation as 
a whole, by the way, there are 
two billion tons of animal wastes 
produced each year. 

It would sound logical to take 
these wastes and spread them 
back on the extensive areas of 
land from whence came the feed- 
stuffs. However, simple econom- 
ics rears its forbidding head .. . 
plant nutrients are cheaper from 
commercial inorganic fertilizers, 
so 1t’s a very expensive process to 
disperse large tonnages of animal 
wastes to far-flung land areas: 


Compounding the problem is 
the fact that, especially in the 
Northeast, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of rural residents are not 
farmers (6 of 7 open-country resi- 
dents in New York State are 
nonfarmers). These folks, lulled 
by the fact that U.S. agriculture 
has had a problem of food sur- 
pluses for a quarter century... 
and having gone to the country 
in the first place for fresh air and 
elbow room . . . take rather un- 
kindly to the odor that may de- 
velop from a field of freshly- 
Spread manure to the windward. 

So what to do about it? Predic- 
tions of high-rise barns and mul- 
ti-level livestock facilities located 
in urban centers may come true 
some day, but play no part in so- 
lutions for the immediate future. 
The experts are working diligent- 
ly on perfecting such things as 
feeding cattle manure to sheep, 
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or other cattle (in a form called 
wastelage) . . . dehydration of 
wastes, which has proved to be 
relatively expensive . . . and us- 
ing an oxidation ditch where 
liquid wastes are mechanically 
gited. 

A floating aerator that con- 
stantly combines air with waste 
products in a lagoon . . . along 
with irrigation-system disposal of 
wastes .. . has proven helpful at 
Purdue. Deep pits that don’t 
need cleaning for years have 
worked well under the cages of 
some poultry houses. - 

Rutgers research describes a 
plow-furrow-cover method that 
injects a waste slurry just ahead 
of the plow. Treatment of waste 
materials with odor-masking 
chemicals is possible, and other 
chemical manipulations are 
being tested. Aerobic (with air), 
and anaerobic (air excluded) 
storage tanks are also being 
tested. 


At The Farm 

Meanwhile, back at the ranch, 
farmers keep coping with their 
waste disposal problems accord- 
ing to the conditions facing each 
one. Most animal wastes are still 
finding their way back to the 
land ... but the problems of 
odors and economics have modi- 
fied farmers’ disposal patterns 
somewhat. Liquid manure sys- 
tems . . . for beef cattle, swine, 
and poultry ... have been grow- 
ing slowly in numbers, but are 
still far from being common- 
place. 

Cornell University has just re- 
ceived a $308,000 federal grant 
to construct a large-scale pilot 
plant for animal waste research. 
It will be used for a number of 
specific research projects, includ- 
ing the removal of nitrogen and 
phosphorous from animal waste 
waters ... both are major pollu- 
tants affecting the quality of wa- 
ter and. aquatic life.. 


Endless 

It is safe to predict that the 
problems of waste disposal will 
provide a fertile field for research 
until the end of time . . . for one 
modification almost always leads 
to further problems. For instance, 
odor-masking agents can unwrin- 
kle noses, but then what effect 
does the chemical have on the 
soil and ground water over long 
periods of use? 

There is a feeling among some 
that interplanetary travel will 
come none too soon . . . so that 
man can perhaps find some celes- 
tial dumping ground for the end- 
less profusion of wastes that 
threaten to blanket the earth! 
And maybe he can find some 
other world which people them- 
selves may colonize. . . relieving 
the ‘‘people pressure”. . . so that 
farmers could once more spread 
a load of manure without feeling 
guilty at all! — GL.C. 





Modern gas cooking 
wherever you live 
with dependable LP-gas 


Instant on and off...automatic ovens and burners...no boiling 
over to gum up electric coils, send up smoke screens or reproduce 
yesterday’s cooking odors. These are some of the many advan- 
tages you get with dependable LP-gas. Here’s a modern, unique 
fuel that can be stored on your property, as a liquid, yet used 
as gas. It’s clean burning, economical. So, 


have all the advantages. Go gas. See your 


LP-gas Dealer today. 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 


LP-gas serves, you in so many ways. 


This seal identifies an authorized memberp 


AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
NATIONAL LP:GAS COUNCIL 





FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE» 


NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


THE GREAT- 
( PROTANE 





FIND US FAST IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


\ LP-GAS SERVICE 4 


‘DRIVE ISON! 


MUSSER SPECIALS-—TREES MAKE MONEY 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
Sturdy, well 25 for 
rooted, 3-yr.,8”- $6.00 
14” plants. Ideal 50 for 
for background $11.95 
or hedge. Sun or 100 for 
shade. $21.95 


25 EVERGREENS 
3-5 yr., 8”-16”. 
5 ea. Scotch Pine. was 
White Pine, Nor- r 

way Spruce, Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir. 


15 WHITE BIRCH 
LOS 2a 
trees. Bark turns 
white after 3 to 
4 years. Hardy. 


for only 


WE INSTALL BUL 


LOW COST 


HIGH PROFIT 
PER ACRE 


35 YEARS OF 
RESEARCH 


Dr. Naylor’s Louse & Grub Powder 
is a concentrated Ratenone insecti- 
cide with Sulphur—kills lice on 
animals and poultry... kills grubs 
in backs of cattle. Sai 

dairy animals. 14 oz. sifter-top 
can—only $1.00 at farm stores or 
mailed postpaid. H. W. Naylor Co., 
Dept.A-49), Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


NEW GROUND COVER 
25 CROWNS—100 sq. ft...$ 4.00 
50 CROWNS—200 sq. ft...$ 7.50 
100 CROWNS—400 sq. ft.. $14.00 
CROWNVETCH — perennial ground 
cover—Flowers June til frost. Beau- 
tiful, haedy, no mowing. Grows 12”- 
18” any climate, sun or partial shade. 
Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 


6 RHODODENDRON 
& 6 AZALEA 


Strong 1 yr. trans- 

plants 4” to 6” ALL 12 
tall. Massofroots, for only 
large leaves. Rho- $7.95 

dodendron, from 

red flowering stock. Aza- 

lea, hardy, mixed colors. 


Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 
little care. Shelter belts or windbreaks increase 
crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 
beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 
SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain) 
2-yr. Seedlings 3- 5”. .$ 8.00... . $40.00 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

3-yr. Seedlings . .$15.00. ... $75.00 
4-yr. Seedlings -14".. 16.00 83.00 
WHITE FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
l-yr. Seedlings 

2-yr. Seedlings 

CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

2-yr. Seedlings 


. $16.00... .$80.00 
ot ot COLO! 


100 EKA EE 


“$13.00... . $65.00 


FREE CATALOG BOX 83-D Postpaid 
Wholesale planting list and Xmas tree growers’ guide sit z at nianione 
MUSSER FORESTS Indiana, Pa. 15701 | yo¢'o. 


Growers Fertilizer Solutions 


ess 





K TANKS AND DELIVER DIRECT TO FARM 


LESS WORK 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOW COST TO 
CONVERT 


18 YEARS OF 
ON THE FARM USE 


Write for Big List of Satisfied Customers 


GROWERS CHEMICAL CORP., MILAN, OHIO 
“OUR RESEARCH IS YOUR PROFIT” 












e for use on 


Blueberry Plants 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 


One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 


415 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 
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DOES IT ALL! 
FOR EXAMPLE: 


See your DION dealer about 
more efficient ways to handle 


forage and save money. 
self-unloading 
forage box 
Check these DION 
features: 
[] 12 forward speeds 
(] 12 reverse speeds 
CL] left or right 
unloading 
[] 6’ tailgate standard 
[] increases blower 
Capacity 
(and no plugging) 
for fast forage 
handling—including 
sticky haylage! 





DION FRERES: Represented by Alan C. Elkerton, 278 Dover Point Rd., 
Dover, New Hampshire 03820, Tel: 603 742-7290 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 





Not “cash ’n carry”...Stash ’n Carry. It’s brand 

new...a rugged plastic carrying case for the 
Remington SuperLite SL-9 chain saw. You stash your 
SL-9 in the case and then you can carry it anywhere— 
fishing, camping, hunting, down the road to the neighbor’s, or on a 
jungle safari. And no matter where you stash the case, you know your 
saw is safe, the chain sharp. But what’s really great about this $19.95* 
Stash ’n Carry case is that it’s FREE during April and May when you 
buy an SL-9 from participating Remington dealers. Would you call that a 
“cash’n carry Stash ’n Carry ?” Anyway, see it at your Remington dealer's. 


* Suggested retail price 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
25000 So. Western Avenue, Park Forest, Illinois 60466 


[J] Please send me more information on Stash ’n Carry Case 
[|] Also send Remington’s full line chain saw folder 


NAME 
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We cordially invite you to join 
our midsummer Heart ’O The 


West Holiday for a glorious trip - 


to some of the most thrilling 
places in the United States. From 
the moment we board the Den- 
ver Zephyr in Chicago on Au- 
gust 2 until we arrive back there 
.on August 24, every day will be 
packed with magnificent scenery 
and happy adventures, delicious 
meals and first class hotel accom- 
modations. ; 

The first highlight of our tou 
will be the Black Hills section of 
South Dakota with its many at- 
tractions—Needles Highway, 
Mount Rushmore, the Crazy 
Horse Memorial site, a ride on 
the Black Hills Central, the 
Homestake Mine at Lead, and 
the famous Passion Play at Spear- 
fish. 

On our way to Yellowstone 
National Park, we visit Buffalo 
Bill Museum at Cody, Wyom- 
ing. Entering the Park, we stay 
all night on Yellowstone Lake 
and follow the Grand Canyon 
of the Yellowstone next morning 
to Mammoth. We enjoy a stage- 
coach’ ride at Roosevelt Dude 
Ranch and continue to Old 
Faithful for overnight. The ma- 
jestic Grand Tetons and beauti- 
ful Jackson Lake in Grand Teton 
National Park are the following 
day’s attractions. 

After a sightseeing tour of his- 
toric Salt Lake City, we spend 
a day each in Bryce Canyon and 
Zion National Parks. Then 
comes inspiring Grand Canyon, 
Mesa Verde National Park, and 
the Royal Gorge. 

The beautiful mountain cities 
of Colorado Springs and Denver 
will be featured next. We'll travel 
to the top of Pike’s Peak and also 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Changeless, yet ever changing from sunrise to sunset, 
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the magnificent 
colors and awesome majesty of the Grand Canyon defy description. See 
it on our Heart 'O the West Holiday. 


TRAVEL WITH US THIS SUMMER 


see Cheyenne Mountain, Will 
Rogers Shrine, Garden of the 
Gods, and the Air Force 
Academy. 

It’s hard to imagine a trip 
through the United States that 
combines more natural beauty 
with famous places that everyone 
wants to see than our Heart ’O 
The West Holiday. We hope you 


will join us. 


Eastern Canada-Bermuda Cruise 

Already a fine group of people 
have reserved places for our East- 
ern Canada-Bermuda Cruise 
aboard the SS Homeric from 
July 12-25, but there is still room 
for others who want to go along. 
The Homeric is a beautiful ship, 
fully air conditioned and featur- 
ing every attraction you might 
expect to find at a luxury resort. 

Sailing from New York, our 
first stop is at St. Pierre, a corner 
of France at our very doorstep. 
We leave St. Pierre, cross the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and go up 
the St. Lawrence River to begin 
our fascinating cruise of the 
Saguenay River at the historic 
village of Tadoussac. We travel 
through a wonderland of tower- 
ing cliffs and majestic mountains 
that rise right from the water’s 
edge and rival the fjords of Nor- 
way. 

Our next stop is at Quebec, 
the only walled city on the North 
American Continent. A visit to 
Quebec is like a trip to France. 
Here the Old World atmosphere 
of the 18th Century prevails, and 
softly spoken French welcomes 
the visitor to this beautiful city. 

From Quebec, we continue up 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal 
and take a delightful tour 


(Continued on page 61) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Heart 'O the West 
June Alaska Tour 





Alpine Tour. 





August Alaska Tour 


Canada-Bermuda Cruise____ 


Grand European Tour 


British Isles Tour 
Scandinavian Holiday 
Greece-Turkey Tour 





American Heritage Tour ___ 
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and Ken Litton of Elm Place Angus. 


The 1969 Empire Farm Days 
are scheduled for August 5-7, at 
the Piffard Farm owned by Wil- 
liam and Cynthia Selden of 





Heart 'O the West..... 
(Continued from page 60) 
ashore to see ‘‘Man and His 
World.” Our last port of call in 
Canada is the interesting fishing 
village of Gaspe, a bit of colonial 
Canada located at the eastern 
end of the Gaspe Peninsula. 
Heading south for warmer 
climes, we spend the next two 
days sailing across the open sea. 
Our destination is Bermuda, and 
we have a full day to enjoy the 
many delightful places on these 
beautiful islands, before heading 
back to New York and home. 


British Isles and Scandinavia 


Just a reminder that there is 
still space available on our Bri- 
tish Isles Tour from May 6-15 
and our Scandinavian Holiday 
from June 3-24. In the British 
Isles, we will visit the best loved 
places in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland—Windsor, Canterbury, 
Stonehenge, Shakespeare Coun- 
try, Edinburgh, Loch Lomond, 
Dublin, Killarney, and County 
Kerry to name just a few. In ad- 
dition we take a side trip to Hol- 
land to see the famous tulip fields 
in bloom. 

Some of the attractions includ- 
ed in our Scandinavian Holiday 
are Hans Christian Andersen 
Country and Copenhagen in 
Denmark; Stockholm, Dalecarlia, 
and Uppsala in Sweden; the 
beautiful fjords of Norway, and 
The Hague, Madurodam, and 
Amsterdam in Holland. Also, in 
Norway we will have the oppor- 
tunity to take a trip north of the 
Arctic Circle and see the sun 
shining brightly at midnight. 


Mail Coupon Today 


For all of these trips, we have 
been able to mention only a few 
of the places we will visit. Our 
itineraries will give you full de- 
tails and information about costs. 
All American Agriculturist tours 
are arranged by our tour agents, 
the Travel Service Bureau of 
Needham, Massachusetts. All are 
escorted trips, and everything is 
included in the price of the ticket 
—transportation, all scheduled 
sightseeing, first class hotel ac- 
Commodations, meals and tips. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it 
today. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1969 








Hosts for the 1969 Empire Farm Days are partners Bill Selden (right) 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


Avon, New York. This farm is 
only a part of the Elm Place 
Angus acreage owned by the 
Seldens .. . the rest including 360 
acres at the homestead and an- 
other 140 acres near the home 
farm. 

Elm Place has been in Bill 
Selden’s family ever since 1794, 
when ancestor Colonel William 
Markham settled there. It has 
been renowned at various times 
for its Rambouillet sheep, a 
White Shorthorn ox known as 
‘“General Grant,” and a dairy 
herd from 1900 until 1960. Ken- 
neth and Phoebe Litton, who 
came to Elm Place from Virginia 
in 1962, are stockholders and of- 
ficers in the farm corporation 
along with the Seldens. 

There are eight horizontal silos 
here, with a total capacity of 
2000 tons . . . most of which is 
hay-crop silage, but some corn 
silage is also made. Homemade 
feeding gates give 12 head access 
at one time... adequate for the 
50 head in each group. 

The Piffard Farm, where the 
nearest hamlet is Retsof, is most- 
ly Odessa silt loam, very gently 
sloping phase. The “Soil Survey 
of Livingston County” calls this 
soil the imperfectly drained as- 
sociate to the Schoharie soils. Its 
fine texture makes it more diffi- 
cult to till than some soils... in 
fact, it’s known locally as “hard 
ground.” 

The 986 acres on this farm, 
plus its somewhat ‘heavy soils, 
will give exhibitors plenty of 
room to demonstrate their equip- 
ment...and under conditions 
that occur on many northeastern 
farms. As always, it promises to 
be one of the outstanding farm 
machinery shows of the region. 





“You poor dear. Where did the lightning stirke you?’’ 


The Sper Shocker! : 


New, Super-Powered Thunderbird has the hottest shock ever 
. So powerful it will provide 
a real jolt around a section of land, including the cross fencing! | 
Revolutionary new solid-state circuitry shocks even through wet 
weeds and will hold livestock in any weather. If you want big 
shocking power, complete dependability, and long-lasting quality, 
ask your dealer for the a// new HOL-DEM THUNDERBIRD! 


accomplished in an electric fencer. . 


HOLDEM :% 


The safest fencer ever built! 


If you want a fencer that will provide better livestock holding power, yet 
meet strict Underwriters Laboratory approval, the new HOL-DEM SAFETY 
FENCER is the answer. Specifically designed for outdoor installation, required 
by many insurance companies, it incorporates the latest technology in solid- 
state circuitry including a controlled shock feature which is positively safe 
to farm animals. Wet weeds will not short this fencer under normal conditions 
nor create a fire hazard due to ‘weed spark”. 


There's a HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER for every need. Write for FREE brochure. 


HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 
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"Hot Line’ 
ELECTRIC 
FENCERS 





Division of Introl Corporation 


5555 W. 78th STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55435 


CLEAN YOUR VEGETABLES SAFELY 
TOMATOES-POTATOES-SQUASH-CUCUMBERS 
USE a TEW cleaner to prepare your produce for mar- 


ket. Select either a DRY BRUSHER or WET WASHER 
depending upon produce and method of pack. 


BUILT IN 3 SIZES TO MATCH YOUR NEEDS 


SERIES 
165 


WIDTH 
16¥/2” 
18Y2" 
242!" 


CAPACITY 
90 bu/hr 
110 bu/hr 
175 bu/hr 


PRICE* 
$395.00 
$683.00 
$775.00 


* PRICES include machine with motor, switch & cord ready to run, f.o.b. factory. Add 
$10.00 for crate if machine is shipped commercial carrier. 


TEW MANUFACTURING CORP. 


FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 14450 
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NEW = NICHOLSON 
to ee pay Tedder 





Makes Hay Fast 
Improves Hay Quality 


Cuts time for making high quality hay. Ideal 
machine for tedding crop that has been condi- 
tioned and windrowed to hasten wilting for hay- 
lage. Drive wheels spaced to run clear of crop. 
Fluffs up wet windrows, caught by rain before 
baling, to speed drying and eliminate moldy 
bales. The Nicholson is the only tedder that can 
do this. Gentle action of tines does not damage 
leaves or stems. Handles up to 8 ft. wide swath 
—covers up to 5 acres per hour. 

New Features: High Tensile Tubular Rake Bars 
run in sealed ball bearings for high speed opera- 
tion. Adjustable deflectors keep hay in wind- 
rows. Ail moving parts, including chains, fully 
shielded from crop. Patented double coil spring 
tines work perfectly on rough or stony ground. 
Easy adjustment. 


Write for full information and nearest dealer’s 
name. Dealer inquiries invited. 


WHITE’S FARM SUPPLY, INC. 


National Distributor 


Dept. A Canastota, N.Y. 13032 


‘Mail This Money Saving Coupon 


100 GLADIOLUS BULBS: 


Michigan Nursery Grown... only $ 


Cash order add 35 cents and we ship postage free. 


Namesce eee 
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Mail coupon before May 15 and get 100 GLADIOLUS BULBS for l 
only a penny a bulb! 
Are mixed in a 

crimson, 


These giads were grown in the fertile soil | 
stunning array of reds, yellows, 

violet, multicolor, ete., as available. These | 
with normal soil, care amd growing conditions will | 


give you many blooms this year and grow on to larger bulbs that give 
startlingly beautiful gladiolus colors year after year. 
ing 5 years replaced free. 


Any bulb not flower- 
Mail coupon now to get this wonderful bargain 
Planting. Satisfaction guaranteed or return within | 


10 days for purchase price refund. 


100 GLADS $1.00 [) 200 FOR $1.94 [J 500 FOR $4.50 | 


plus postage. 


DUTCH BULB IMPORTERS—Dept. GX-1400Grand Rapids, Mich. cee 





DOUBLE-ACTION I 
for SCAB TEATS 


INJURED TEATS 
HARD MILKERS 


Use Dr. Naylor’s Medicated Teat Di- 
lators to keep teats open... and keep’em 
milking. These DOUBLE-ACTION di- 
lators act two ways: 


1. ACT MECHANICALLY—keep end 


of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 


2. ACT MEDICALLY —Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action—directly at 
the site of trouble. 


EASY TO USE... simply keep a Dr. 
Naylor Dilator in teat between milkings 
until teat milks free by hand. At drug 
and farm stores or postpaid. Large Pkg.$1.25 
Trial Pkg. 60¢ 

H. W. NAYLOR CO., 


ITAL 


MEDICATED 








Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 


leat Dilators 





Ed Eastman’s 





THEY KICKED GOD OUT OF OUR SCHOOLS 


On November 30, 1951, the 
New York State Board of Re- 
gents, of which I was then a 
member, unanimously adopted 
a statement on moral and spiri- 
tual training in the schools of the 
State, which I quote in part be- 
low: 

“Belief in and dependence on Al- 


mighty God was the very cornerstone. 


from which our founding fathers 
burided ee 

“In our opinion the securing of the 
peace and safety of our country * * * 
points to the essentiality of teaching 
our children * * * that Almighty God 
1s their Creator * * * 

“We believe that at the commence- 
ment of each school day the act of 
allegiance to the flag might well be 
joined with this act of reverence to 
God. 

* * * “We believe that thus con- 
stantly confronted with the basic truth 
of their existence, and inspired by the 
example of their ancestors, our children 
will find all their studies brought into 
focus, respect for local authority, and 
obedience to law. * * * 

“We believe that thus the school 
will fulfill its high function of sup- 
plementing the training of the home. 
* *K X* 


“We belveve that such is the best 
way of insuring that this government 
and our way of life shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

Following the statement, the 
Board of Regents suggested that 


the following prayer be used at 
the beginning of each school day! 

“Almighty God, we acknow- 
ledge our dependence upon 
Thee, and we beg Thy blessings 
upon us, our parents, our teach- 
ers, and our country.” 

In one district, the parents of 
ten pupils brought action in the 
New York State courts, insisting 
that the use of this official prayer 
in public schools was contrary to 
the beliefs, religions, or religious 
practices of themselves and their 
children, and they challenged the 
constitutionality of the prayer. 

The State courts upheld the 
right to the use of the Regents’ 
prayer as a part of the daily pro- 
cedures of its public schools, so 
long as the schools did not com- 
pel any pupil to join in the pray- 
er over his or her parents’objec- 
tion. 

The matter then went to the 
United States Supreme Court, 
which ruled that the prayer was 
unconstitutional and forbade its 
use in the schools of the state or 
nation. 


Government By Minority 


I want to emphasize the fact 
that Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews were members of the Board 
of Regents which approved this 
prayer unanimously. Without 
doubt, a great majority of people 
also approved the use of a simple 


WE HAD SIMILAR EXPERIENCES 


In a lifetime of editing and 
writing for farm folks I have re- 
‘ceived many nice letters, but 
never so many on one subject as 
have come from the readers of 
my book, “‘Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday.”’ Probably one reason 
why I like them is that many of 
the letters remind me of my own 
boyhood days and of my many 
unseen friends. Here is an ex- 
ample of what I mean: 

“A year ago I bought a copy of 
“Journey to Day Before Yesterday” 
which I enjoyed very much and am 
now re-reading it. I have been through 
nearly all of the experiences that you 
have written about and your book 
helped me relive them. I am the sixth 
member of a family of eight children, 
and always had to work hard to get 
enough to eat—ten hours work for fifty 
cents. 

“While we are strangers, I feel I 
know you very well just from reading 
your writings.” —L.C.O. 
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Another letter reads: 

“T read your wonderful book with 
a great deal of pleasure. I too lived 
in those days that you write so won- 
derfully well about. I le on a farm 
which originally came from a grant 
from the King of England. Keep up 
your good work.”—R.H.S. 


“T have just finished reading your 
book, “Journey to Day Before Yester- 
day” which I bought for my stepson. 
You and I grew up in about the same 
thrifty farm circumstances that I still 
think was a good way, and gave us 
the strength to go through life and 
carry our share as we go along. I 
don’t really think I ever enjoyed a book 
more than yours. And among other 
things I got a lot of good laughs out 
of wt.—Mrs. H.C. 


To get a copy write to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price is $7.30 including tax. 


prayer like this in the schools. So 
we have government by minor- 
ity, which is able to prevent the 
majority of parents from having 


_ their children have the benefit of 


this great fundamental lesson 
and truth. 

When President Nixon took 
the oath of office last January 
20th, he did so on the Nixon 
family Bible and his mother’s 
family Bible. It would seem, 


therefore, if God and the Bible- 


are good enough for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, they 
should also be good enough for 
use in our schools. 

The coins of the United States 
carry the words, ‘“‘In God we 
trust.’ 

Ever since I can remember it 
has been the custom, until re- 
cently, to open school in the 
morning with a brief Bible read- 
ing and a short prayer. How well 
I remember J.S. Kingsley, our 
beloved high school principal, 
reading a brief selection from the 
Bible, then offering a short pray- 
er. 
This little ceremony repeated 
morning after morning had a 
good effect on all of us for the 
whole day and for all our lives. 
It could have decreased our 
crime rate. 

It is apparent that a very small 
minority of people are able to 
throw God out of the schools. I 
sometimes wonder why, in a re- 
public where the majority is sup- 
posed to rule, so much attention 
is paid to minorities, to the detri- 
ment of the great majority. 

Please don’t write me a long 
letter about religion. You and I 
have a right to believe what we 
wish. I am only saying that our 
children also have a right to 
know that there is a God and 


that He is good. 


Unfortunately, because the 
power of the Supreme Court is 
supreme, there is only one way 
that we can get around its decis- 
ion about prayer in schools. We 
can do much, much more in our 
homes to make God real to our 


children. We can say Grace at _ 
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every meal, we can have regular 
reading and discussions of the 
Bible, and we can teach our 
children to pray meaningfully. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


In the December issue of the 
Dairymen’s League News was the 
following story, told first in our 
office by Editor Gordon Conklin, 
and passed on to our salesmen 
by Publisher Jim Hall. I think it 
is one of the best I have heard in 
a long time: 

A small daily rural paper pub- 
lished this classified ad: 

“For Sale: Slightly used farm 
wench in good condition. Very 
handy. Phone 2456, Charles 
Smith. 

“The next day the paper print- 
ed a correction. ‘Due to an un- 
fortunate error, Mr. Smith’s ad- 
vertisement last night was not 
clear. He has an excellent winch 
for sale. We trust this will put an 
end to the jokesters who have 
called Mr. Smith and greatly 
bothered his housekeeper, Mrs. 


Jones, who lives with him.’ 


“The following day this ad- 
vertisement appeared: 

“NOTICE: My winch is not 
for sale! I put a sledge hammer 
to it. Don’t bother calling 2456. 
I had the phone taken out. I am 
not carrying on with Mrs. Jones. 
She merely loves with me.— 
Charles Smith.’ ” 


WHAT ABOUT 
YOURSELF ? 


April is the last chance the 
farmer has to get ready for the 
big planting season ahead. Do 
you know where you are going 
to plant and what? Are seed and 
fertilizer supplies on hand? Is the 
tractor in good repair and fully 
serviced? Is all your equipment 
ready to go? 

And what about yourself? 
When did you have a good 





70 YEARS A READER 


The drawing printed on this 
page was first printed by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in its issue of 
March 11, 1899... seventy years 
ago. The letter that came to the 
editor with the drawing read: 

“T am now eight years old and 
papa said I might try my luck at 
drawing. The subject is a man 
shooting a woodchuck. ‘Your 
little friend, Herbert~S. Dana.” 

On January 23, 1969 I receiv- 
ed this letter from Mr. Dana: 

“This afternoon I came across 


‘a copy of the Agriculturist for 


March 11, 1899. My father was 
a subscriber at this time and on 
page 25 at the bottom you will 
see a drawing that I executed 
and sent to our ‘young folks page’ 
seventy years ago. We grow too 
soon old. 

“With best wishes—Herbert S. 
Dana.” 


COMMENT: It is indeed in- 
teresting to know that American 
Agriculturist has been a member 
of Mr. Dana’s family all these 
years. 


American Agriculturist, April, 1969 











SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. W. B. Raynor, Manorville... 
(refund on ladder) 


Mrs. Donald C. Nichols, Ft. Edward 
(refund on returned items) 


veces $16.88 
25.05 


Mr. Geo. C. House, Oswego 
(refund unfilled order) 

Mr. Carl Zimmer, Hamilton 
(refund on return) 


3.55 
10.20 


Mr. Ralph H. Sutton, Chappaqua 
(refund of deposit) 


Mrs. Helen M. Kennedy, Hudson 
(refund on labels) 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Louis Krumenacker, Carrolltown 
(refund on order) 


Mrs. Daniel Moyer, Sr., Pottstown 
(refund unfilled order) 
MAINE 


Mrs. Geo. H. Littlefield, Brooks 
(refund on film) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Eva Batchelder, Hampton 
(refund on returned items) 
VERMONT 
Mrs. Warren Hatch, W. Barnet .......... 
(refund on order) 
FLORIDA. 


Mrs. C. Gudmundsen, Seminole 
(refund on records) 


40.00 


2a) 


20.95 


5.98 


8.50 


13.00 


azo 


15.37 





CREDIT CARDS 


“Last summer I lost my billfold: 
in this billfold was a credit card from 

chain store. We didn’t ask for the 
card; they sent it to us when they 
opened their new store in this locality. 
Ve had the card for over a year and 
! had forgotten that I even had it. I 
had never used tt. 

“Whoever found the billfold used 
ihe credit card and apparently forged 
my signature on a charge. We received 
the first bill for $55.00 in September. 

Ye can’t afford to pay this and don’t 
see any reason why we should. What 
is pour opinion?” 

This letter caused mixed reac- 
tions. In the first place, when one 
requests a credit card, uses it, 
and then loses it, it is his immedi- 
ate responsibility to notify the 
company issuing the card that it 
1as been lost so the company will 
sive no credit on it. Failure to 
so notify the company is negli- 
gence. 

However, in this case, our sub- 
scriber did not request the credit 
card but it was mailed to him by 
‘ae company. The company had 
1.0 right to assume that all of the 
credit cards they mailed out 
would land in the right hands. 
‘ctually, the subscriber had no 
responsibility toward this credit 
card when he received it since it 
‘vas unsolicited. 

He never should have put it in 
1s wallet but, having done so, he 
probably should have _ notified 

ae company when he lost his 
‘allet. However, it seems to us 
hat the company is more to 
lame in this matter inasmuch 
is they had sent the card out un- 
olicited and it was over a year 
efore it was used. It is our opin- 
on that they should have check- 
d on the person presenting the 
ard more than they did. 


A WINNER 


“T received a notice that I had won 
days and 4 nights in Florida and 
‘' would cost me $15.00. I was told 


‘merican Agriculturist, April, 1969 


by M. A. Parsons 


that for another $15.00 we could take 
another couple with us. 

“This contest was run in a store 
in a nearby city. Is there some way we 
can find out if this is legitimate or 
if we have been taken? We would like 
to take the vacation next fall, but if 
it 1s a fake we would like to get our 
$30.00 back.” 

The business of this company 
is advertising’ promotion and 
sales incentives. They are active 
in the production and distribu- 
tion of “‘vacation certificates” in 
cooperation with Florida real es- 
tate companies, retail merchants, 
and several Florida hotels. 

The public is invited to regis- 
ter-ata booth at a-tarr or 
counter in a store, and later those 
who register receive a notice such 
as our reader did. 

The literature states, ““You are 
not compelled to attend anything 
or to do anything other than to 
completely enjoy yourself.” The 
$15.00 certificate entitles the 
holder to the use of a Florida 
hotel or motel room. However, 
it does not cover transportation 
to Florida, taxes, tips, beverages, 
food, etc. 

Vacationers who are interested 
in the proposal should thoroughly 
study all of the literature care- 
fully in order to have a complete 
understanding of the conditions 
and limitations. 


CO-SIGNED 


“Months ago, a relative came home 
from the service and, of course, we 
were glad to. see him. 

“T co-signed for a car because, al- 
though he was over 21, he needed a 
co-signer to establish his credit. He 
has paid two months on his car and 
I am saddled with the rest. He makes 
no effort to pay any of it. Is there any 
way I can get out from under this load, 
besides charging it up to experience?” 

I’m afraid it will have to be 
charged up to experience. When 
one co-signs a note, ‘he promises 
to pay if the maker of the note 
does not. 


CAN YOU HELP ? 


If you have a silver cruet set 
with salt, pepper, vinegar and oil 
bottles, send full particulars and 
price to Box 310, Dover Plains, 
NsY. 


Mrs. Floyd Caskey, Spring- 
water, N.Y., is trying to find a 
picture which Farm Journal gave 
with subscriptions in 1906. It was 
kittens, showing the five senses. 


* OK O* 


Mrs. Nelson Gilmore, R.D. 1, 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 16403, 
would like this song: “We are 
wandering home Soon 
we shall wander no more.” 


of E6o, Ohler rol Teller “a 


Family Suffers Tragedy 
In Pick-up Truck Crash 


Me 




















































Claude Bardo, farmer from Turin, N.Y. 


In their pick-up truck Mr. Bardo, his wife and daughter were but a mile 
from the farm when at the crest of a hill on a rolling secondary road they 
collided head on with a car. 


Four weeks and five days later Mrs. Bardo died in the hospital. Mr. 
Bardo suffering injuries of the legs, elbow, chest, back and ribs spent 
fifteen days in the hospital and many weeks disabled at home. Mary Alice, 
their daughter, injured her teeth and legs. Although disabled but a week 
she needed dental repairs. 


Mr. Bardo drew $1749.99 of disability income benefits and $1128.57 of 
medical expense benefits for a total of $2878.56. Mary Alice drew $161.00 
in medical and disability income benefits. Policies on Mrs. Bardo paid 
$3750.00 for loss of life and $1661.44 for disability income and medical ex- 
penses. 

Receiving the $8451.00 payment Mr. Bardo wrote this letter. 

“IT want to thank North American Ins. Co. for 
the settlement of the accident for my wife, daughter 
and myself. It was greatly appreciated at a time like 
this. I also want to thank Mr. Virkler for his help 
during my claim and for stopping by from time to 
time to explain the new policies. I have drawn on the 
policies for small claims in the past. But never 
thought an accident like this would happen to us. I 
now know the value of carrying full coverage.” 


Ce 


Francis Courneen, Holcomb, N.Y. ........ $ 312.30 


Vernon B. Burnside, Arkport, N.Y. _...... $ 926.85 Ho 
Fell down step—inj. back 


Caught in elevator chain—inj. foot 


Lillian Pierson, Binghamton, N.Y. _...... 754.00 Charles Worden, Sandy Creek, N.Y. ... 186.43 
Fell on step—broke wrist Slipped sharpening knives—cut hand 
Larry Brown, Randolph, N.Y. .............. 290.69 Paul R. Skiff, Sr., Valley Falls, N.Y. ... 355.90 
Pushed by cow—broke leg Pinned by truck—injured chest 
James- Lippert, Allegany, N.Y. .............. 310.00 Harold Moore, Hammond, N.Y. ........... 435.12 . 
Stone hit face—broke tooth _Kicked by cow—inj. leg 
Keith Titus, Cato, N.Y. _.................-....- _ 208.57 —- Richard Bailey, Potsdam, N.Y, ............. 1525.00 
Furnace exploded—burns of face, hands _Auto accident—multiple injuries 
G. Lavonne TenPas, Falconer, N.Y. _...... 1009.01 Timothy P. Johnson, Sloansville, N.Y. . 120.00 
Fell from hay mow—broke leg Kicked by horse—inj. elbow 
Lola C. Smith, Pine City, N.Y... 167.14 Alpheus Hayes, Montour Falls, N.Y. ... 316.76 
Fell over chair—inj. arm, shoulder Caught in conveyor bett—inj. hand 
L. Harris White, Plymouth, N.Y. ......... 1184.29 James Laverty, Hornell, N.Y... 514.61 
Fell on stairs—internal injuries Tractor went over-bank—ini. chest 
Roma Castine, Sr., Plattsburg, N.Y. ... 613.75 | Henry Blencowe, Cameron Mills, N.Y..... 763.51 
Caught in cutting machine—broke arm Caught in snow blower—inj. hand 
Norris E. Burnham, East Homer, N.Y. ... 491.75 Dessie L. Cortright, Newark Valley, N.Y. 1024.64 
Caught on nail—inj. hand : Auto accident—mult. cuts face, neck 
Neil Turner Davenport N.Y 899.50 Lee Tompkins, Newfield, Nee ee ee 1790.00 
¥ PEER SCT a Pl Fell from truck—broke leg 
Fell from dump truck—inj. back Frederick Orcutt, Fort Ann; N.Y 125.21 
Wilma Thill, North Collins, N.Y. —.......... 228.00 Pee re Ween aoa ‘i 
’ Sa Fell on ice—broke thumb 
Stepped on nail—inj. foot James R. Lefever, Palmyra, N.Y. 115.00 
Perry Cramer, Northville, N.Y. ........... 207.42 Hit by hammer-—broke tooth 
Caught in spring—inj. thumb Laurence Lefort, Strykersville, N.Y. ... 231.42 
Alice Warner, Oakfield, N.Y. ............... 260.00 Attacked by heifer—inj. back 
Auto acc.—broke leg Thomas. Walker, Genesee, Pa. _...._...... 203.55 
Frank Parese, Dolgeville, N.Y. ............. 237.50 Riding horse—injured ankle 
Fell from step ladder—broke leg A pales: Monae: ra bps 566.86 
é , Sr., Watertown, N.Y. ... 385.09 ell from scaffold—broke foo 
epale raured ast Bethe Danser, Canney, Nt Se 821.00 
Lewi FeEGrognan Na vess ne 470.72 ipped and fell—injured bac 
ST Ly naee minted apc Raymond Hoppaugh, Califon, NJ... 165.00 
% Kicked by cow—inj. knee 
Ernest D. Rouse, Cazenovia, N.Y. ...... 329.53 
: nots Evelyn Kelly, E. Brockton, Mass. ........ 128.56 
Caught by cow, stanchion—inj. hand Auto acc.——injured neck 
Alger Bagdan, Amsterdam, N.Y. .......... - 167.14 Richard McNamara, Suncook, N.H. 121.28 
Fell on wet beam—inj. knee ce Weegee 
{ Fell from ladder—broke arm 
Leo Kowalski, Lockport, N.Y. ................ 215.14 Martha McSwain, Windsor, Vt. 666.21 
Tray fell—cut hand Knocked down by hog—broke leg 
J. Lansing Reed, Remsen, N.Y. ............. 212.13 Marion Lane, Charlotte, Vt. —................ 223.21 
Ran into by pig—broke leg Slipped—injured shoulder 
Walter J. Ames, Brewerton, N.Y. _........ 290.00 Francis Bassett, Pittsford, Vt. ............. 209.28 


Tractor overturned—broke toe Caught by grain cart—broke leg 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 





ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Maybe 
you’re 
missing 












(Up to 3 extra tons of hay a day.) 


This brand-new 


because 14°x 18" Hayliner’ 
you re missing siftinoes fleloce 


120 closely spaced teeth go over 

a field like a fine-tooth comb. (Su- 

per-Sweep is standard on wire-tie 
ee models, optional at extra cost on 
twine-tie models.) Not much hay 
gets missed. Tons more get baled. 
The fact is, the New Holland “273” 
gives you ‘‘more’”’ in a lot of ways: 
@ Good bale shape, even when 
baling at high speed, thanks to 
new, better Flow-Action® feeding 
| system. 
| ® Consistent tying by the preci- 
' sion knotter, rated tops by expe- 
rienced baler owners. Thousands 
of bales without a miss! 
@® Overall ruggedness — from the 
roller chain on the pickup drive 
to the reinforced bale chamber. 
A hard-working machine that gets 
by with minimum upkeep. 
If you also bale for others, or have 
rough baling conditions, ask your 
New Holland dealer about the 
heavy-duty Hayliner 275. Every- 
thing just said about the ‘273’ 
goes for the “'275.”. And Super- 
Sweep is standard equipment. 


New Holland Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation. 








(Exclusive Super-Sweep pickup—120 
teeth to get the short, fine cuttings.) 






Practical in design - dependable in action 
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Agway Dairy Enterprise Service 
has helped. 


It can do as much for you. 


Fred Bohn and his two sons operate 
Swatara Dairy Farms near Meyerstown, 
Penna., as a partnership. In eight years, 
they’ve brought it from low productivity 
to a point where it can easily support a 
100-cow dairy herd. There are now 83 
milkers with a herd average of more than 
15,500 pounds, plus dry cows and young 
stock. 

Through Agway’s Enterprise Service, 
the Bohns have been able to tap the many 
resources Agway can make available to 
them whenever required: the latest re- 
search in herd management; least-cost 
feed formulations consistent with farm- 
produced grains and forage; computer- 
generated reports on income over feed 
cost for the whole herd and for individual 
cows; guidelines for better use of labor, 
machinery, capital; continuing and fre- 
quent counsel with dairy and crop special- 
ists such as Clair Hindman of Agway. 
Here are some of the ways Enterprise has 


Fred Bohn and Clair Hindman get together at least 
twice a month to review current activities, plan ahead. 
Profile reports play a key role in these discussions. 


worked for the Bohns: 

“We were having a 
breeding problem,” 
said Mr. Bohn. “It was 
taking several services 
to get cows bred. We 
had our forage analyzed 
at Penn State and sent 
these findings along to 
~ § Agway, together with 
all the facts about the grains and con- 
centrates we were using. We got an Agway 
‘Profile Report’ on our feed, which showed 
the trouble was caused by the wrong min- 
eral balance. Too much calcium and not 
enough phosphorus. 

“But the report told us of a problem we 
didn’t know about. Low protein. It also 
suggested how to correct this by using our 
own grains plus Agway 36% Supmix Con- 
centrate. In a single month we gained 
more than 14,000 pounds of milk. This 
was like adding cows to the herd without 
a penny of cost.” 

From his Monthly Herd Profile reports, 
Mr. Bohn can tell to the penny what it 
costs to keep the farm running. He knows 
the performance of each cow as well as of 


ted TS 


The Bohns (Fred, Ray, Fred J.) with Clair Hind- 
man. Men like Hindman act as advisers, can bring 
in specialists to help solve specific problems. 


the entire herd. He can set goals that are 
realistic and attainable with his present 
resources. And these reports cost Mr. 
Bohn less than $100 per year. 

Agway Farm Enterprise Service can fit 
whatever kind of farming you do: dairy- 
ing, poultry, crops, fruit, beef or swine. 
Enterprise will give you the facts and the 
specific cost-cutting programs you need to 
make your operation more profitable. It 
puts all aspects of your operation into 
perspective: feeds, buildings, animal 
health, crops, equipment, financing, man- 
agement aids, power fuels, insurance. 

Want to know more about Enterprise 
and what it can do to help increase the 
profitability of your farm? Visit your 
Agway store or representative, or get in 
touch with N. E. White, Agway Inc., Box 
1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 13201. 


FARM 
ENTERPRISE SERVICES 


Agway 


Profile Management Services; Feeding Pro- 
grams; Complete Crop Service; Turn-key Build- 
ing/Automation Plans and Construction; Herd 
Health & Sanitation Programs; Members Insur- 
ance Service; Complete Petroleum Service. 


Careful soil sampling, direct seeding with Agway 
seed, correct liming and fertilizing, plus pest con- 
trol, yielded four alfalfa cuttings last year. 








This New, Revolutionary Milking System—Invented by Zero -— is 


THE FIRST MAJOR BREAK- THROUGH 


IN MILKING SINCE 1902! —— 
Zew Concord 


TWIN-VACUUM PIPELINE 


MILKING SYSTEM 


—WITH COW MONITOR 















@ ANOTHER NEW ZERO INVENTION! 
COW MONITOR! Reports each cow’s 
production and health at each milk- 
ing. Now part of complete ZERO 
CONCORD Milking System. Mail 

Coupon for full information! 















NOTE — This is how a milking machine infla- 
tion should touch the cow. With stable vacuum, 
it will just massage the teat and will not crawl 
up and choke the teat and injure the udder. 
Healthy cows milk faster— produce larger 
quantities and higher quality milk. 






OPERATES BY A NEW, SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE... TWIN-VACUUM! 


The ZERO CONCORD TWIN-VACUUM PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEM 


ee. 








is a combination of a new, revolutionary milking machine pipeline, Zeno COMPLETELY- 
and the ZERO Completely-Automated Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler. It’s AUTOMATED VACUUM 
for both parlor and stanchion barn. And it’s the first major break- ~ 3) BULK MILK COOLER 


through in milking since the introduction of the pulsator in 1902— . 
because it operates by a new, scientific principle ... TWIN-VACUUM. 
One vacuum milks the cows. The other vacuum moves the milk into 
the bulk tank. 


— is an important unit of the 
complete ZERO CONCORD 
Milking System. 


ZERO’s TWIN-VACUUM Operation Does Away with the Need of Inject- 
ing Air into the Milker Units to Move the Milk, as is necessary with 
conventional milking systems. This provides low, stable vacuum at 
each cow for safe, fast milking. Prevents air agitation and foaming of 
the milk in the pipeline —a cause of rancidity. And keeps contami- 
nating air out of the milk. 


In Addition, the ZERO CONCORD Gives You Automatic, Mechanical 


C.I.P. Cleaning of the Entire System — including bulk tank, milking Washes, Rinses and Sanitizes 





: : re J 
vacuum lines, milk conveying vacuum lines and even the pulsator. Itself Automatically! 
And as milker units and shells are made of a new, lightweight, trans- pea + 
parent material — you have visual milking and clean-up of the milker | MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION! | 
) units for the most up-to-date, good milking care and sanitation. . SCRE ECLA EGEER Duncan AVE. Washington, Mo. 63090 
: : h taining full inf ti bout th 
| You'll Be Pleasantly Surprised at How Much Money You Save —as | SERS CONCORD Twin-Vacuum Pipeline Milking System with Cow Monitor, | 
thi ki f ki : ti b d B | and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. | am interested in this system for a: | 
is new kind of milking system, operating by vacuum, does away C Parlor C Bulk Tank i 
with the milk pump, releaser and other costly items. C Stanchion barn (J | am interested in a Dealer Franchise 
See Your ZERO Dealer — or Mail Coupon — for more detailed informa- ri eg ge epee ec tare eld nt pen iwen sen en as cco crea 
Hon and name of your nearest ZERO Dealer, } Do you have a bulk tank? .................. TESS cin Sey oe ate | 
ZERO MFG. CO. 691-CR Duncan Ave. — Washington, Mo. 63090 What make bulk tank do you have? .........0ccecseeceeeeneereees 
Pct meen VEEN AEC occ coc arin Sic taca ohne ae ates « ieee ia eget se wore nee 
| 
GO Zow Concord ala ete FROM TEAT— TO TANK! | USCHATES Steere bud leas wheneg cer ear een m ney Galea arpa PHONG sce ssa cee | 
© 1968 Zero Mfg. Co. LSE GR, Sis SRA Ma SRR ao ps BURN PEt Rp sat Tae oe a State.cc ae 
De a a ue ea ae see a ee ee eae ee es es 
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Worth more—_ 
when you buy, use, trade 





Ss 


International 315 combine with 13-foot, deep-l 





Here’s proof you don't 


a big price f 


International 205 and 315 multi-crop 
combines make it easy to decide what 
combine you should buy. Because, in the 
medium-low to medium price range, you 
won’t find another make of combine that 
gives you as much capacity with full har- 
vesting efficiency—in all your crops. 


International 315 multi-crop brings you 
Hydrostatic Drive, plus a massive 42-inch 
separator that handles heaviest yields fast. 
You get the power and all the capacity 
you need to combine a full three rows of 
corn at top efficiency and at a good ground 
speed. A big displacement, 72 hp 
International engine supplies this punch 
for non-stop threshing in any condition. 
Twin side-mounted grain tanks ride low 


over the drive wheels for maximum sta- 
bility, added traction in soft fields. Two- 
or 3-row wide or narrow-row corn heads; 
platforms from 10 to-16 feet. 


International 205 combine gives you full 
42-inch-wide threshing-separating-clean- 
ing. Six-cylinder, 61 hp International 
engine gives you all the propulsion, thresh- 
ing and hydraulic power you'll ever need 
to fill the twin grain tanks fast. Choose 
10- or 13-foot deep-ledge platforms or 2- 
row-wide or 3-row-narrow corn heads. 


Sée your International dealer and find 
out first hand how much more combine 
your money can buy. His flexible THCC 
financing is designed to fit your income 
pattern. 








have to pay 
or big capacity 


International 205 combine with 3-row, low- 
profile corn head. 





First to serve the farmer 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


Dependable 
Efficient! 


ORNELL 
BARN CLEANER 


Modern Up-To-Date dairy operations 
require dependable... efficient equip- 
ment. The one unit necessary is a Barn 
Cleaner, and the ‘Cornell’ is America’s 
Biggest Dollars worth of Barn Cleaner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today 
for information. 


[_] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
{_] Have rep call lama |_|] Farmer [| Student 





also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





20500 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Charles and Phyllis Ver Plank of 

Marion, New York, enjoy the start- 

ing point of another crop year in 

the fruit business. Photo: Doris 
Barker. 


BIG, TOUGH HAY-KING 


The Gehl Hay-King rules supreme when alfalfa is in early bloom and 
time is money. Puts you in command of mowing, conditioning, and 
windrowing a big 9-foot swath in one operation. Traditional Gehl per- 
formance and durability keep you in command. Gehl engineers put 
brawn where it’s needed most— put convenience where it’s wanted most! 


Compare! The Hay-King is built stronger. No power slippage. . . 
power comes from an all-chain drive, slip clutch protected. Rubber 
upper roll and a spiral-ribbed steel lower roll provide smooth, quiet 
operation, eliminate touchy adjustments. ‘“‘Straight-thru”’ design lays 
crops back on the field—stems up, leaves down—at right angles to 
chopper knives for finer, more uniform cutting. A quick adjustment sets 
windrows as wide as you wish. Adjustable flotation springs on each side 
of the header keep the Hay-King fronf digging in. An adjustable reel 
keeps the sickle bar clean, improves feeding of down and tangled crops. 


ASK THESE (2777) DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK 

ADAMS 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
ARCADE 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
BRISBEN—Chenango Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA 

Coryn Farm Supply 
CANASTOTA—Whites Farm Supply 
CANTON 

Robinson Farm Equip. Co. 
CAZENOVIA 

J. C. Lucas & Sons 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

Central Square Imp. Co. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co. 


~ COLLINS—Vogftli & Gabel 


CORTLAND—Cain’s Trac. & Imp. 
CUBA—Ernest D. Witter > 
DELHi—Delhi Farm Equip. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry Inc. 
DERUYTER 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
DRYDEN—Dryden Implement 
EAST PALMYRA—O’Meal Tractor 
FILLMORE 

Rickett’s Farm Supply 
FORT PLAIN 

Hallsville Farm Supply 
FRANKFORT 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
FRANKLIN—Ray Tilley & Son 
GHENT 

Rivenburgh Equipment 
HAMLIN 

R. C. Schepler & Son 
HOBART 

Hobart Farm Equip. Co. 


HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HUDSON 

Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
JEFFERSONVILLE 

Jeffersonville Garage 
LIVONIA—ABSCO Tractor & Imp. Co. 
LOWVILLE 

Foster Millard 
MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MIDDLEPORT 

R. Max Hyde 
MONTGOMERY 

Clarence H. Crist 
MUNNSVILLE 

Mr. Howard Landers 
NICHOLS 

Thetga Farm Supply 
NORTH JAVA 3 

Java Farm Supply 
ONEONTA 

West End Imp. Co. 
PANAMA 

Panama Farm Supply 
PERRY—Folk & Kelly 
REXFORD 

Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Leo M. Filburn 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman Allen Farm Mach. Service 
SHARON SPRINGS 

Edgar J. Handy 
SIDNEY CENTER 

Finch Farms 


SLATE HILL 


Francis Remey 
SOUTH NEW BERLIN 
Valley Supply Co. 
WEEDSPORT 
Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


GEHL COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


HDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





-NY -— NE DCCC 


It was in 1966 that the New York-New 
England Dairy Cooperative Coordinating 
Committee was formed in an attempt to 
create a more united front among the dairy 
cooperatives of the Northeast. Earlier moves 
' to create regional federations had brought 
into being several similar organizations in 
other parts of the country . . . such as As- 
sociated Dairymen, and the Great Lakes 
Milk Marketing Federation. 

Fortunately, the Coordinating Committee 
began its efforts amidst the favorable eco- 
nomic circumstances of sharply-shrinking 
milk supplies. Milk price increases have 
been considerable in 1967 and ’68, and the 
fact that 25,000 dairymen were represented 
at milk price hearings by one representative 
surely helped in bringing these increases 
to pass. Actually, the extent of price in- 
creases is only one yardstick by which the 
Coordinating Committee should be 
measured . . . its potential and actual con- 
tributions on behalf of dairymen include 
more than price alone. 

For years, the rank and file members of 
dairy cooperatives have been asking, “Why 
can’t all the co-ops pull together?”’? The 
NY-NE DCCC is an outgrowth of that 
sentiment, and it’s a vehicle for pulling to- 
gether the efforts of cooperatives that might 
otherwise be dissipated in futility. In my 
opinion, it has done a yeoman job so far... 
because some dedicated and very capable 
people have worked hard at carrying the 
load. 

What of the future? I predict continued 
mergers of milk cooperatives, and even 
closer cooperation among the larger coop- 
eratives that result from such mergers. 

All the dairymen shipping milk in federal 
orders 1, 2, and 15 could fit comfortably 
into Yankee Stadium at one time. If they 
want economic power in the society in 
which we live, they must be prepared to 
find it through larger organizations embrac- 
ing broader geographical areas. 


PLOWING THE BACK 1040 


In an unusual show of unanimity, all 
major farm organizations appear to be in 
favor of the principle of removing the ad- 
vantages of tax-loss farming. 

A wealthy investor, whose main income 
is from some source other than farming, 
can deduct farming losses from his other 
income. Strange as it may seem, he can 
indulge in farming as a hobby...be a 
spendthrift manager... and still do better 
tax-wise than if he were not farming! Be- 
sides, he can live on a country estate, and 
enjoy pleasant surroundings as an attractive 
by-product of his financial shrewdness. 

“Real” farmers who are making a living 
from their profession claim that tax-loss 
farming depresses farm commodity prices 
by uneconomically enlarging the surpluses 
of food and fiber ...as well as artificially 
inflating the cost of land. Of course, the 
changes in tax laws being proposed might 
-end up making things rougher for some of 
the white-hat guys, too. 


Legitimate farmers might find the limits - 


set too narrowly on how much loss they 
could offset with nonfarm income... and 
“many might be forced from a cash to 


6 ~ 


accrual accounting system. Some students 
of land use also argue that open space has 
been preserved by the wealthy rural land- 
owner...and that he would be discour- 
aged from this function if his feet were 
really held to the Infernal Revenue fire. 

By and large, though, it appears that 
full-time commercial farmers favor some 
way of removing the tax-loss farming in- 
centive that has attracted nonfarm capital 
in excess of what is justified by operating 
profits. 

Farmers need to watch developments 
closely on this one! 


HUMAN NATURE REPEALED 


A recent press release from the ‘head- 
quarters of a national farm organization 
intrigued me. It said, in part: 

“It’s axiomatic, as well as historic, for 
producers to increase production when 
faced with a lower per unit return, as it 
takes the same dollar volume to maintain 
their farms and provide their families with 
a reasonable standard of living.” 

It seems to me that this comment reflects 
an abandonment of the idea that prices 
influence the allocation of production 
resources among many alternatives. It also 
seems to do an injustice to farmers... 
implying a blind allegiance to whatever 
enterprise is being carried on at present, 
and an inability to develop flexible man- 
agement. 

Further, I’d like to ask why this same 
farm organization has always called for 
higher prices to stimulate food production 
for war, and for international food relief. 
If lower prices really stimulate production, 
then surely governments should seek to 
reduce prices in time of unusual national 
food needs! 

It’s one thing to embrace fervently the 
political belief that only government can 
“save” agriculture through supply-man- 
agement... but it’s quite another to really 
buy the economic idea that price no longer 
has any resource-allocating function, or 
that it has reversed its historic function. 
The former has to do with political con- 
victions; the latter with a concept of reality. 

Farmers never seem to be able to find 
enough employees. Let’s see, do you sup- 
pose the way to solve the problem would 
be to lower their wages? 


FOUR-LETTER WORD 


It is fashionable among some theologians 
to proclaim that “God is dead.” It is simi- 
larly fashionable for some. wisp-beards to 


‘announce, “Don’t trust anyone over 30.” 


Some feminists trumpet that, “Motherhood 
is a form of slavery saddled on women.” 

In an era when some people seek “in- 
volvement” and “relevance” by knocking 
things once valued, it’s small wonder we 
find some “experts” knocking milk and 
dairy products. Nobody rates a headline 
by saying the same thing that has been 


said for years .. . the way to catch attention 
is to yell a four-letter word! Come to think 
of it, milk is a four-letter word... as is 
work! 


When all the hue and cry is combined 
with the testimony of nutritionists and 
doctors who don’t pursue publicity, the 
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evidence points toward dairy products as 
being excellent foods. Milk contains high 
quality protein ...the lack of which is the 
most serious single nutritional deficiency 
found in the undernourished of the world 
(including the U.S.A.). 

A friend of mine avoided all dairy 
products for a time (on the advice of his 
doctor) to prevent recurrence of a kidney 
stone...only to be warned by another 
doctor that his bones were seriously dete- 
riorating due to lack of calcium. The sec- 
ond doctor strongly recommended a return 
to the consumption of dairy products. 

Dairymen...you’ve got to combat the 
influence of anti-milk forces...or milk 
will become to many a four-letter word in 
the worst sense! 


THE DEADLIEST WEAPON 


Amidst all the hue and cry about vio- 
lence in America, a single statistic is almost 
totally ignored. It,is simply this . . . more 
people die violent deaths, and suffer physi- 
cal injuries, as a result of automobile acci- 
dents than from all “crimes of violence” 
combined. Two million people each year 
are mashed, mangled, crushed, smashed, 
and stomped by other people guiding this 
deadliest weapon . . . 53,000 fatally. Most 
incidents are technically accidents, but 
nearly all were preventable. 

Yet no study commissions are named, no 
students demonstrate, few really tough traf- 
fic laws are enacted or enforced, and the 
drunken driver gets off almost scot-free . . 
even if he does kill someone. 

We fret about nuclear warfare, yet com- 
placently accept the certainty that more 
than 500,000 graves will be dug to receive 
auto accident victims in these United States 
over the next decade. 

What’s the solution . 
any? 


. or isn’t there 


NAVEL WATCHERS 


A popular indoor...and outdoor... 
sport of some Americans is to weep bitter 
tears over the supposed “sickness” of our 
nation. Introspectively contemplating their 
belly-buttons, they raise wails of anguish 
over the fact that the people of these United 
States have not achieved perfection. Some 
of the most militant of the carpers are 
absolutists . .. demanding either the imme- 
diate saving of the world by their standards, 
or the annihilation of the whole system. 

Human beings never achieve perfection 
in this world . . . nor do the social organiza- 
tions they create. The direction in which 
they are moving is the important thing. .. 
not the level attained at the moment. 

The sickness-peddlers are apparently 
unaware of the sweep of human history 
that lends perspective to the passions of 
the moment...and they are crushed by 
the avalanche of information about the 
evils of the globe. Their ancestors lived in 
a world abundantly supplied with danger 
and evil, but instant communications did 
not overwhelm them with an hourly aware- 
ness of the broad dimensions of human 
tragedy. 

The prophets of doom have obviously 
not rubbed elbows much lately with the 
productive folks across this great nation 
of ours. By and large, these folks pay their 
bills, work constructively, and plan cre- 
atively. They too fall occasionally into the 
mud of human weakness, and betray the 


_ best that they know. .. but the comparison 


of the debits and credits of their days leaves 
a great residue on the plus side of the 
human ledger. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1969 
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But you can go in and spray AAtrex any 
time before weeds are 11% inches high. Because 
it’s perfectly safe to corn at any stage of growth. 
The post-emergence spray of AAtrex takes 
care of most annual broadleaf and grassy weeds 
which have broken ground. Then, once the 
3 
: 





herbicide is in the weed root zone, control keeps 
on working. Lasts right through the season. 

Cost? It’s not cheap, but one spray of 
AAtrex can average you about 20 bushels more 
yield than cultivation and a contact weedkiller. 
Ora $3 return for each $1 you spend on AAtrex. 
A mighty profitable investment. 

But don’t put it off any longer. Order your 
AAtrex brand of atrazine herbicide now. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemicals, Division of 
Geigy Chemical Corporation, Ardsley, New 
York 10502. AAtrex by Geigy 
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It’s not too late for AAtrex herbicide. 
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HIRING AND MANAGING 
help is an important part of man- 
agement on a big farm. In fact, the 
lack of need for outside help is one 
of the advantages of the family 
farm. 

I decided to discuss with and 
see the “help” angle of farm man- 
agement through the eyes of aman 
who operates a large farm and 
who has had considerable expe- 
rience. Given the opportunity, I 
proceeded to overwhelm my friend 
with a barrage of questions. 






Treflan helps cut the time yo 


e  The 


“How important is the matter 
of pay, and how do you arrive at 
a satisfactory figure?” 


“The wage rate is important,” 
was the reply, “but it’s not the 
only consideration... and in my 
Opinion, not even the most impor- 
tant. 

“Good men can be hired at less 
than union wages. For one thing, 
a man is spared the expense and 
time of travelling five, ten or twen- 
ty miles to and from work every 
day. Then, there are many who 







‘Treflan’ 


herbicide. 





prefer to work in the country, and 
to bring up their youngsters in a 
rural atmosphere. Another factor 
is that living costs in the country 
are somewhat lower.”’ 

“We like to feel that the men can 
talk with us about any problem. 
But when it comes to wages, we 
like to keep ahead of them so they 
won’t have to ask for a raise. Of 
course, wage rates have gone up 
rapidly in the past ten years, and 
we think we have kept pace with 
them. 

“The old sequence of hired man, 
tenant and owner is pretty much 
out of date. Occasionally an ex- 
ceptional man will do it, and there 
is no better way to learn than 
working on a good farm. But we 
find a good source of men among 


mixed vegetable 
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_and grasses in over 20 different vegetable crops 
can save as much as 40 hours of hand hoeing and 
machine cultivation per acre with Treflan weed con- 
trol. At $1.50 per acre, that alone could mean a 
saving of $60. Then, there are the better yields that 
usually follow reduced weed competition. 

lt all helps add up to better net profits for vegetable 
growers through more efficient weed control. 

Treflan gets the worst types of weeds and grasses 
—all 27 of ’em—as they germinate. Before they can 
get above ground and start taking moisture, sunlight 
and nutrients from your vegetables. 
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or postplant), 





"s there to stay as long as it’s needed. 
Treflan works equally effectively in wet soil ordry. It’s 
a natural for irrigated vegetables because it doesn’t 
wash out, even in repeated irrigations. 

You can shallow cultivate, if need be, to break the 
soil’s crust or control resistant weeds without hurting 
Treflan’s weed-killing effectiveness. 

Treflan can now be applied by air. Incorporation 
can now be delayed up to 4 hours after application. 
For some vegetables, you can apply Treflan weeks 
before planting to spread out your workload. See your 
Treflan dealer about the proper time of application 
—preplant or postplant. It varies according to crop. 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY © A Division of Eli Lilly and Company « tndtanapolis, U.S.A. 


So dependable, it’s guaranteed. 


(Treflan®—trifiuralin, Elanco) 


the middle-aged farmers who have 
decided that they don’t want to 
expand their business at their age 
They find it preferable to work fo: 
good wages. 

“Our farm is near a sizable city 
which means that jobs in industrie: 
are plentiful. This probably means 
that farm workers here are paid < 
little more than in a strictly rura 
area.” 

“Do you give the men a bonus 
or a share in the profits?” was the 
next question. 


“T do not look at profit-shariny 
with favor. For one thing, a worker 
never wants to share the losses, 
and he is disappointed if there are 
no. profits to share. We do offer 1 
year-end bonus in the form of a 
set number of cents per hour for 
each man, which is decided at the 
beginning of the year. 

“They can draw on it during 
the year for an emergency, but we 
encourage the men to hang on to 
it to the end of the year and to 
build up a reserve. The plan works 
well for us. Incidentally, the 
amount of the bonus varies from 
man to man.” 


“Are your men married, and 
do you furnish houses for them?” 

“All are married, and mosthave 
children. We have expanded our 
operation over the year, and the 
farms we bought naturally had 
houses. Twenty or more years ago 
we began to modernize the houses, 
all of which have furnaces, electric 
power, running water and bath- 
rooms. In the city these houses 
would rent for $100 a month. 

“We deduct $2 a week from the 
wages of each man as partial ren‘. 
This gives him an interest in his 
home. Each family owns moveable 
equipment such as stoves and re- 
frigerators, but if the wives want 
to have some redecorating or 
minor changes we furnish the ma- 
terial if the men will do the work. 
We keep the outsides repaired an‘ 
painted.” 


“Do the men take suggestions 
or do they resent them?” 

“We never correct a man in 
public,” was the reply. “‘ And usua!- 
ly I avoid critical comments rig! 
away after a ‘goof’. If a mistake 
is made it has been made and can- 
not be corrected. So we plan t 
wait until just before the job i 
done again and then be sure we 
give better directions. When a ma1 
goes out to spray crops, he ha 
written directions to guide him. 


“Are you able to keep the mer, 
or do you have a big turnover?” 

“We have one man who ha 
been with us over 20 years. Others 
have worked here for varyin 
periods. In recent years only one 
man has left to take a job in indus- 
tity.” 


“What about hours of work?’ 

“The work day on a farm i 
shorter than it once was, and it 
something farm operators mu:t 
think about. But farming is still + 
seasonable business, and there ai 
times when it’s necessary to pv! 
in long hours. 

“One thing that helps is to be 
liberal about time off in slac: 
periods. That evens things ou 
and of course a good man know: 

(Continued on next pag 
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DDI MANAGER 


George L. Weir, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, is the manager of 
airy Development, Inc. DDI is 
dairy research and develop- 
ent firm formed in 1968 and 
sponsored by 24 cooperative 
airy organizations of the North- 
east, representing more than 50,- 

)) milk producers. 

Weir was connected with the 

uiry department of Johnson & 
johnson from 1960 to 1967. He 
joined DDI from Penn Crete 

roducts of Philadelphia, where 

> had been vice president, sales 

ond marketing, for the past two 
years. A graduate of Iowa State 

niversity, he holds a bachelor 
of S$etence devrec. im dairy 
industry. 

The DDI program calls for 
emphasis on research designed to 
increase utilization of fluid milk 

nd cream, but it is planned to 
explore other areas that hold 
yromise of increasing the uses 
and markets for milk. The new 
ganization has entered into an 
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(Continued from page 8) 


nat you can’t farm entirely 
lock.” 

Editor’s Note: It has been sug- 
rested that it might pay a farmer, 
n an emergency, to hire a man 
vho has a job in industry to work 
yy the hour during his off-duty 


by the 


ime...for example, to drive a 
ractor. One of the important 
ingles of farm management is to 


'o the job when it should be done. 
“Do you feel that you and the 
ven are on good, friendly terms? 
“IT hope so. We try to have the 
ren feel that they are important 
arts of the business. We listen to 
1eir suggestions, and discuss prob- 
ems with them. They enjoy the 
vork more...and so do we. 
very man is entitled to maintain 
» iis dignity and self respect.” 
| The comments of my friend are 
‘om the point of view of the op- 
! rator of a large farm producing 
» cuit and vegetables. Some of his 
omments may not apply to the 
rm with only one hired man, but 
iost of them are worth thinking 
bout. If you are operating (or 
pect to operate) a big farm “bust. 
ess you will need employ CES 
nd to “get along” with them. 
Some of the suggestions might 
ven be worth considering on a 
amily farm, where teenage boys 
ire beginning to accept more and 
Lore responsibility. 
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agreement with the U.S.D.A. to 
use the Department’s laboratory 
facilities in Washington... the 
U.S.D.A. has similar arrange- 
ments in force with a number of 
other commodity and _ industry 
groups as a means of helping to 
expand markets for farm pro- 
ducts and improve farm income. 


STERILIZED MILK 


In research involving institu- 
tions in the East and Midwest, 
the conclusion has been reached 
that sterilized milk concentrate 
will have favorable acceptance by 
institutional outlets for all their 
uses — as a beverage, as an ingre- 


dient, in food preparation, and as 
an additive in coffee and cereals. 

According to Truman Graf, 
University of Wisconsin milk 
marketing specialist, and Robert 
Cropp, agricultural economist at 
Wisconsin State University, 
Platteville, less than 7 percent 
of the persons served in the East, 
and less than 3 percent of those 
served in the Midwest, com- 
mented unfavorably about the 
sterilized milk concentrate. 

The personnel sampling the 
product liked the long shelf life, 
savings in refrigerator space, and 
the multiple use, even though 
the concentrate is more expensive 
than nonfat dry milk and dry 
whole milk. 


Model 469 Haybine® 
mower-conditioner gives 
you a big 9’3” cutting width. 


8 







BREVV HOLLAND 


Model 467 
cuts a swath 
7’3”" wide. 


Be sure to see New Holland 
before you make a move! 


There are a lot of mower-conditioners on the market today. 
..the original pull-type 
.the one-and-only Haybine.. 
place you'll find it is at your New Holland dealer's. 


But if you want the 
mower-conditioner. . 


“real thing”’ 


The fact is, he’ll show you not one, but three brand-new Hay- 
bine mower-conditioners this year: a 7-footer and two 9- 


footers. There’s a size just right for you. 


And each is ‘‘New Holland”’ 





through and through — broad- 
shouldered and big-muscled to take tough crops in stride: 


.the only is 93” wide 


New Holland Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 


Model 1469 (SP) 


The concentrate will need to 
be priced at least 1 to 1’4 cents 
per quart equivalent below the 
price of whole or 2 percent milk 
to gain a significant level of 
institutional use in. this form. 
Savings in storage, transportation 
and distribution can readily 
make this price possible. 

According to Graf and Cropp, 
the potential sales of sterilized 
milk concentrate to the institu- 
tional markets is estimated af 
763 to 795 million pounds of 
fluid miulk-equivalent per year. 
Institutional use of the concen- 
trate would be about 18 percent 
of present institutional utilization 
of whole milk, 2 percent milk, 
skim milk, and cream. 





A whole new line 
of mower-conditioners 
_ from the people 


who started it all. 


@ The cutterbar cuts at 1,560 strokes per minute, so that it 
slices cleanly through everything the big reel sweeps in. 


@ The fast, full-width rolls (both rubber) have spiral design 
that grips crop firmly, conditions it completely, moves it 
through swiftly. Result: less buildup, less plugging. 


@ The strong new drive line is raised high off the ground, 
up and away from dust and crop. 


@ The two-way suspension header (on 9-foot models only) 
lets each end “‘float’”’ independently to follow terrain close- 
ly, cut more crop, reduce damage to cutterbar. 


When you see these Haybine mower-con- 
ditioners close up, you'll know why they’re 
the top choice of farmers everywhere 


































A Case man 
conserves Cash... 
leases his windrower 


Do the economics of windrowing—and its better quality hay— 
appeal to you? But you'd like to lease one for a season before 
you buy? See your Case dealer—he’s got a Lease Plan that 
cuts your cash investment. You enjoy Case windrower 
advantages as you lease—with a very attractive option to buy 
if you wish. Choose from the longest line of windrowers 
available—from the 9-foot 555 pull-type to the giant 
Hydrostatic Drive 1255. J. 1. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


9-foot 555 pull-type conditions 
full-width—speeds up haying—raises 
hay quality. The extra-wide 110-inch 
rolls crack every stem for fast, uniform 
curing—save more protein-rich leaves. 
Fully-adjustable shields. 






“‘Compact’”’ 655 self-propelled. 
Cuts with direct feed to full-width 
conditioner. Trim steering, powerful 
engine and variable-speed drive give 
maximum maneuverability—ideal for 
small, irregular fields—sure-footed 
control on hilly terrain. 


955 multi-crop self-propelled. 10, 12, 
14, 16-foot headers, draper feed. 
Handles heavy alfalfa, birdsfoot 
trefoil, sudan, timothy—heavy forage 
crops for silage or haylage—small 
grains. Rugged, water-cooled high- 
torque Case tractor engine. Hydraulic- 
controlled variable-speed drive. 
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pring Specials now in effect at your dealer: 


CONNECTICUT 
J)OMFIELD 
rpenter & Chapman 
oT HAVEN 
erie Equipment Company, Inc 
“FIELD 
a Equipment Company 


MAINE 
/BURN 


illingford Equipment Company, Inc 


NGOR 

rold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
ST MACHIAS 

gley’s Tractor Sales 

OT 

st Eliot Garage 
RMINGTON 

ter Equipment, Inc. 

RT KENT 

2rmon Guimond 


OULTON 


1gan Manufacturing Company 
-ARBOROUGH 

acoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 

EST PERU 

thur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BARRE 
Gauthier Machinery Company, Inc. 
BROCKTON 
Edward G. Walsh Associates Trust 
CHESIRE 
Berkshire Power Equipment Company 
HAVERHILL 
William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 
F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 
George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 


Poniatowski Brothers Equipment Company 


NEW YORK 
BATAVIA 
Geitner Sales & Service 
CENTRAL SQUARE 
House Trucking, Inc. 
CLAYVILLE 
Clayville Equipment, Inc. 


COLLINS 

Vogtli & Gabel 

DRYDEN 

Dedrick’s Equipment 

EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 

FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON 

Creighton Equipment Company 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Company, Inc 
GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 

HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tractor & Implement Co., Inc 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 

HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie County Equipment Corporation 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA 

ABSCO Tractor & Implement Company 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 





1255 Hydrostatic Drive. Cuts, 
conditions, windrows up to 100 acres 
a day. Single lever starts—steers— 
brakes—stops—reverses. 12 or 14- 
foot header. 81-inch conditioner. Big 
188 cubic inch Case water-cooled 


tractor engine. 


CASE. 


A major component of (ren (Teunecd) Tenneco Inc. 


NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NEWFANE 

Niagara Implement Company 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 
PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 

PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 

PORTLAND 

Liberator’s Tractor Sales & Service 
RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
SOUTH HARTFORD 

South Hartford Equipment Co., Inc. 


TULLY 

Northrup Farm Supply 

VALATIE 

Borsh Brothers Farm Equipment, Inc. 
WATERTOWN 

Sullivan Construction & Rigging Co., Inc. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Company 


VERMONT 
BRATTELBORO 
Furgat Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BRIDPORT 
Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 
Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 
Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 
Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 
McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 
Charleston Garage 


COOPERATION 


While Wesley Phillips of Col- 
lins, New York, manages a dairy 
farm with 70 milkers, his interest 
and work in dairy cooperation 
takes him away 
from. home for 
many days in 


the year. 
dererore, one 
i hires more 
help than most 
Bfarms of that 
isize,. Donald 





= Mellin and his 
4son Donald, Jr. 

look, -atter-“the 
herd while Wesley’s away. 





Wesley Phillips 


Bs 


PARALLEL BAR RAKE 


‘“Dairymen have done a good 
job of marketing milk coopera- 
tively,” Wesley said, “but now 
it’s time for cooperatives to do 
some cooperating.” 

Back in 1938, the Collins Milk 
Producers Cooperative Inc. was 
organized. In 1942, a milk plant 
in Collins Center was purchased, 
and was paid for in two years. 
In 1963 a new and bigger plant 
was erected, and for years a 
patronage refund was made to 
members. 

Then in December of 1968 
the local co-op stopped operat- 
ing the plant, and now is man- 


aged by OATKA, a cooperative 
owned by several western New 
York milk co-ops. One result has 
been that milk in the area tends 
to be trucked fewer miles to a 
plant. The plant at Collins 
Center makes skim milk powder, 
whole milk powder, and con- 
densed. 

The plant is given health in- 
spections several times a year by 
U. S. Public Health inspectors, 
and can market its products over 
a wide area. 

To get back to Mr. Phillips’ 
activities... he has served as 
treasurer of the local co-op, 
director and vice president of 
the Niagara Frontier Bargaining 
Agency, vice president of Milk 
for Health, and president of the 
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...and yet, some farmers still think of 
uS as just"corn people.” 


We don't mind being called ‘‘corn people.” Pickers 
and spreaders are what made us. But still, more than 


half of our products are for harvesting and handling 
non-corn crops. And doing these other jobs in New 


Idea tradition. With the best materials, quality crafts- 


manship, design excellence, and service that’s second 


to none. Avco New Idea dealers handle a pretty com- 
plete line. Try them. The next time you need hay- 


making equipment. 
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Coldwater, Ohio 45828 





Dairy Council on the Niagara 
Frontier. 

He started farming in 193°, 
on a rented farm, meanwhile 
working part-time off the fari 
to help get organized. In three 
years he bought 25 cows and 1 
1942 bought his present farm « 
LSD) Actes; 2st Dresenty ne jren 
50 acres. His son David runs 
one-man 40-cow dairy far 
which joins the home farm. 

A few replacements (5 or 6 
year) are raised, but most ai 
purchased, mostly at private sale. 
Also, two or three neighbors ha\ 
raised calves from the Phillip 
herd, and Wesley has first choice 
if he wants to buy them at tin 
of freshening. 

All concentrates are bough:. 
Corn is raised on 40 to 45 acres 
and hay...mostly alfalfa anc 
birdsfoot ... occupies the balanc 
of the tillable land with the e 
ception of around 10 acres fi 
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WHAT THEY’RE BUILDIN’ 
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A survey of New York farms | 
the Agricultural Engineering D 
partment at Cornell Universi 
shows these figures for calend 
1968: 

(a) 43 conventional-stall dai 
barns built, and 200 additions 
conventional-stall barns. Of tl 
43 new barns, 42 were equipp¢ 
with ventilating fans, 38 with gu 
ter cleaners, and 21 with tie stalls. 

(b) 141 new loose-housing sys- 
tems were built... 135 of whic 
were free-stall setups. Only 2 
were completely insulated, tt 
rest being “‘cold barns.” 

(c) 126 new milking parlors 
were constructed .. . 108 of them 
with herringbone stalls. The same 
number (108) were insulated; ¢ 
have overhead feed storage... 
and 65 were equipped with weigh- 
jars as a part of the milking sy 
tem when built. 

(d) 847 new silos were recor 
ed... 181 of these were horizon- 
tal. Of the 666 verticals, 87 were 
glass-lined steel, 487 were concrete 
stave, and 74 were wood stav 
Of the 847 there were silo unloac 
ers installed in 574 of them. 

Forty-seven counties were su’- 
veyed, and replies were receive 
from 41 of them. The report « 
findings was prepared by Pro- 
fessor W.W. Irish, Agricultur 
Engineering Department, Rilev- 
Robb Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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“We call her ‘Politician’ because she runs around with 4 
big bill and does a lot of squawking.”’ 


American Agriculturist, May, 196? 








Swine Booklet—A new booklet 
published by the Livestock 
Equipment Council is packed 
with practical information to 
show swine producers how labor- 
saving equipment teamed with 
good management can boost 
profits: The 20-page booklet has 
on-the-farm photographs and 
descriptions as to planning the 
farrowing house, nursery and 
finishing buildings, sow confine- 
ment, environment control, 
manure handling, mechanized 
feeding, water, disease and 
equipment needs. Tt also includes 
charts and floor plans with speci- 
fications. For a copy, write the 
Livestock Equipment Council, 
410 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611, enclosing 
10 cents for mailing charges. 
Don’t forget your zip code. 


New Hog Standards—To keep 
pace with the progress made in 
producing meat- type hogs, the 
USDA Consumer and Marketing 
Service has revised its standards 
for grades of slaughter barrows 
and gilts (effective July 1, 1968). 
A similar revision in the stan- 
dards for grades of feeder pigs 
has also just been completed, and 
became effective March 1, 1969. 

The revised standards provide 
for four numerical grades. The 
new U.S. No. 1 grade recognizes 
the superior feeder pigs that are 
being produced today. Require- 
ments for the No. 2, 3 and 4 
grades are similar to those for the 
former U.S. No 1, 2 and 3 grades. 

The standards also contain two 
lower grades... U.S. Utility and 
Cull... for unthrifty feeder pigs 
that cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to reach a desirable mar- 
ket weight in a normal feeding 
period. 

Copies of the standards may 
be obtained from the Livestock 
Division, Consumer and Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
20250. 


No Offense—When_ researchers 
at Purdue University working 
with agricultural research found 
that new neighbors were com- 
plaining about “the pigs next 
door,” they set about trying to 
find a way to improve the situa- 
tion. Experiments with various 
pig housing setups showed con- 
clusively that a septic tank for 
hog houses makes feasible the 
mixing of swine farms and sub- 
urban housing without objection- 
able odors and pesky insects. 

The house was insulated, ven- 
tilated, and equipped with a con- 
crete floor, except for slots at the 
rear covering a manure pit. Ma- 
nure collecting in the pit was 
pumped automatically into a 
lagoon. 

The scientists regard this as a 
pilot setup. It worked exactly as 
intended, and didn’t have to be 
cleaned during the summer. But 
they don’t yet know if extending 
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the use of the setup or doubling 
pig numbers to the scale of a 
commercial operation would 
create problems or excessive 
costs. Follow-up research will 
clarify these points. 


Eating Like A Horse—If your 
horse is eating nothing but hay 
and grain this isn’t the best thing 
for him. According to a new 
booklet prepared for horse own- 
ers by Merck & Co., Inc., hay, 
sraih.. 2. evel fresli,erass .° %:" 
sometimes lack essential nutri- 
tional elements. The 8-page, full- 
color booklet called ““How To 
Improve Your Horse’s’ Diet for 
Peak Performance,” comes with 
a hang-up stable chart that shows 


suggested daily rations for horses 
performing at various levels of 
activity. For a free copy of the 
booklet and chart write to “lop 
Form’ Products, Merck Chemical 
Division, Rahway, New Jersey 
07065, giving the name of the 
booklet. 


Landrace Sheep—A shipment 
of Finnish Landrace sheep has 
arrived in the States to be made 
available to the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service. The 
sheep will go to ARS research 
stations at Beltsville, Maryland, 
Clay Center, Nebraska, and 
Dubois, Idaho for cross breeding 
experiments designed to raise 
the lambing rate of domestic 


In1969, farmers will plan 
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sheep. The Landrace typically 
produces two to four lambs per 
pregnancy. 


Shelter vs. No Shelter — Scien- 
tists at Michigan State Univer- 
sity feel that housing for beef 
cattle could be a waste of money. 
Although in trials housed cattle 
gained significantly faster and 
had lower feed cost per pound 
of gain, the extra grain and feed 
savings just barely paid for the 
cost of bedding...and didn’t 
cover any of the cost of the hous- 
ing. The experiments were con- 
ducted during the winter and 
spring ...in summer, of course, 
the animals would need some 
kind of shade. 
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“Why 


Consistent, top yields have stimulated the greatest seed 


XL-45 
XL-66 


640 
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“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. 


corn sales in DeKalb’s history. 

In 1968, DeKalb XLs delivered the top yield—240.1 
bushels—in the National Corn Growers Association con- 
test. Plus twelve state winners. 

In DeKalb’s 200-Bushel Club measured acre program, 
farmers harvested and weighed 48 verified yields of over 
200 bushels of No. 2 corn. 

Go with the winners. Go with DeKalb XL Corn in 1969. 
Go see your DeKalb dealer right away. 


Go with the big three 





“The King of Corn.” With its single 
cross twin, XL-45a, it’s a top yielder 
at high populations. Short, tough...a 
consistent performer, year after year. - 


A medium-maturity single cross with 
sensational yielding ability. Long ears 
are placed low on strong stalks. Has 
made 15 to 20 bushels above DeKalb 
test averages. 


Excellent high tonnage silage hybrid 
for the East. Performs well at popula- 
tions up to 24,000. Uniform, with good 
= oui for high grain ratio and top 





DEKALB ~ 





POWER PLANTS 


Plant DeKalb Corn first, oe 
and go all the way with 445g @5 
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“XL” and numbers designate hybrids. 





Six of the eight silos where Bill Meal stores high-moisture corn. 


CROP GROWER 


by Gordon Conklin 


A measure of modern farm- 
ing’s mechanization is the fact 
that William Meal and his wife 
. . . plus some “‘moonlighter”’ 
help during planting time, and 
some high school boys handling 
baled straw ... operate 1035 crop 
acres without regular hired help. 
Their operation near Ludlowvil- 
le, New York, includes land they 
own (650 crop acres), and land 
that is leased. It includes what 
were once 15 separate farms! . 


Once Dairy 


The Meals were in the dairy 
business for 22 years, but now 
lease their two dairy barns (on 
separate farms) to neighbors. 
Their cropping enterprise is still 
closely connected to dairy farm- 
ing, though, because the grain 
from the 410 acres of corn they 
grew in 1968 goes to dairymen. 
They have such a demand for 
high-moisture corn that they 
even buy some corn from neigh- 
bors to re-sell. 

The sequence of corn-ground 
preparation goes like this: plow- 
ing with a 7-bottom plow, disc- 
ing once, application of liquid 
complete fertilizer, disc once over 
again, plant, and finally the ap- 
plication of a mixture of liquid 
“nitrogen and atrazine (AAtrex) 
right after planting. Corn plant- 
ing began on May 11 in ’68, fin- 
ished on May 27. Bill shoots for 
a plant population in the ground 
of 30,000 per acre... 25,000 per 
acre at harvest time. The variety 
M-3 is the major one ‘used here. 
No cultivation for weed control 
is done during the growing 
season. 


Twin Hitch 


The discing is done with two 
9.5-feet discs drawn side by side 
from a twin hitch. Bill reports 
that one big disc tends to break 
up too quickly because of tre- 
mendous stress on its long frame- 
work . .. and that the two smaller 
ones last much longer. He plans 
on using a cultipacker behind the 
discs this year, to provide a 
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smoother field . . . projecting 
stones have been a problem at 
harvestime. 

Harvesting in *68 was done 
with a 3-row head on a combine 
(planting was done by a 6-row 
planter in 30-inch rows). Bill is 
unhappy with the 3-row arrange- 
ment, though, reporting that his 
former 4-row head would harvest 
seven 10-ton loads per day, but 
the triple-header only five loads 
of the same weight. He likes the 
30-inch rows, though, and 
doesn’t plan to move back to- 
ward his previous 38-inch inter- 
val. 


Sealed Storage 


Harvesting begins when grain- 
corn moisture is down to 32 per- 
cent... and it goes into eight 
sealed-storage 20X30 Harve- 
store silos, each holding 180 tons. 
No drying takes place in these 
airtight structures ... a good 
thing, for dairymen generally 


-want moisture toward the upper 
end of the 25-33 percent range. 


Silos are filled with a 54-foot 
elevator operated by tractor pto. 
Bill delivers the high-moisture 
grain, has two trucks (one 11-ton, 
the other 13.5-ton) for the job. 


Price is calculated by starting 


with the price of dried middle- 
western corn at a local feed com- 
pany, adjusting for moisture con- 
tent, and adding a hauling 
charge to the farm where it’s to 
be delivered. 

The moisture adjustment 
works out to about 47 cents per 
point above 15 percent... that 
is, 25 percent-moisture corn 
would be adjusted by around 
10x 47¢. Bill has his own mois- 
ture-tester, but not his own 
scales. 


Weighed 


Since he gives weigh slips to 
each farmer at delivery, Bill has 
to figure out how to get the load 
weighed. He comments, ““There’s 
nothing more frustrating than to 
get 50 miles from home with a 
big load of corn and then be un- 
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able to have it weighed... 


weighmaster gone, scales too 
short or with too small capacity, 
etc; Over ine yeats,.n¢ las 
learned to plan delivery trips 
carefully so he doesn’t have that 
problem any more! 

Not far behind the corn com- 
bine comes a 12.5-feet rotary 
chopper . . . chomping down 
stalks so they’ll roll under easily 
when the plow next comes bar- 
reling down the field. 

Three years in a row is nor- 
mally as long as continuous corn 
is allowed here because of poten- 
tial rootworm problems. 

Other_crops in ’68 included 
oats (160 acres), wheat (178 
acres), and hay. Bill hasn’t put 
down any new seedings in three 
years, though, because the alfalfa 
weevil has hit him pretty hard 
... poor hay-harvest weather is a 
chronic problem.:.and_ prices 
for hay haven’t been very stim- 
ulating lately. 

The black-sheep relative of hay 
crops...) .-quackerass.. jas 'the 
biggest weed problem on this 
farm. Bill tackles it with four 
pounds of atrazine (AAtrex) per 
acre... either as one application 
on sod ground, or as a split ap- 
plication on raw ground. 


‘““High-moisture corn,” Bill 


says, “is good deal for me, and 
for the dairyman. He gets a pala- 
table, high-energy feed at a 
wholesale price. I’m able to get 
corn off early, and the sealed 
storages take the place of drying 
costs.” 


Left to right: DeKalb researcher Gary Beil, James Place (Smithfi 





GRAIN HANDLING 


“Guidelines in Planning Grain 
Conditioning and Storage Sys- 
tems” is a twenty-four page man- 
ual written to assist grain farmers 
and cattle feeders in the planning 
of an automated grain or feed 
handling center. Detailed infor- 
mation includes guidelines in or- 
ganizing a grain system, invest- 
ment and management tips, 
methods of utilizing existing 
systems, and selecting new equip- 
ment. A “Cardinal Errors” check 
list helps avoid future problems 
in operation and expansion. 

A full page is also devoted to 
hints on financing. 

Manuals are available for 25 
cents per copy, to cover cost of 
mailing and handling, from Beh- 
len Manufacturing Company, 
Box 569, Columbus, Nebraska 
68601. 


WIDE CROSS 


Plant scientists are working to 
open up new possibilities for food 
production by crossing distant 
relatives ... wheat and rye to 
produce ‘Triticale, for instance 

. . or even “‘wider” crosses than 
that. Fifteen plant scientists re- 
cently met to discuss this particu- 
lar aspect of plant development, 
as guests of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation at New York City. 

A number of entirely new 
crops may be on the way from 
this kind of hybridization. 
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Dirck Coon’ (Coon Bros. Farm), William Johnson (Larch Meadow Farm), 
end DeKalb dealer Gordon Denegar of Red Hook, New York. 


TOP CORN GROWERS 


DeKalb AgResearch, Inc. re- 
ports top corn growers in com- 
pany-sponsored yield contests 
as follows (yields are bushels of 
#2 shelled corn at 15 percent 
moisture): 

Western New York: Melvin 
and Fred Olmstead, Holcomb, 
183 bushels; Selden Stokoe & 
Sons, Scottsville, 178; Basil and 


Milo Gillam, Clifton Springs, 


159; Ted and James Minns, Ge- 
neva, 151; Lee Roberts, Medina, 
149. 

Dates planted varied from 
May 6 to May 14...and plant 
population per acre at harvest 
from 21,500 (Stokoe) to 27,000 
(Olmstead and Roberts). Three 
growers planted in 30-inch rows 
... two in 32-inch rows. 

Eastern New York and New 


England: Coon Bros., Amenia, 
169; Dutchfield Farms, Amenia, 
165; Smithfield Farm, Amenia, 
153; Larch Meadow Farm, Lake- 
ville, Conn.; 146; and Lincoln 
Russell, Little Falls, 135. 

Dates planted here ranged 
from April 28 (Smithfield Farms) 
to May 18 (Russell)... and har- 
vest populations from 22,400 
(Dutchfield Farms) to 32,000 
(Coon Bros.). Row widths in- 
cluded two:at 30 inches, one each 
at 32, 36, and 38-inch intervals. 
The top yield at Coon Bros. was 
planted in rows with 36-inch 
intervals. 

Smithfield Farms had a test 
yield of 23 tons per acre of corn 
silage. Grain yields are computed 
from 1 acre of machine-harvested 


land. 
American Agriculturist, May, 1969 





_ NO, 
SWEAT! 


With Farmhand’s" 
Baled Hay Handling System 
one man does it all 
from the tractor seat. 
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F-11 LOADER WITH BALE FORK. 


A workhorse for getting bales stacked neat, 
tight and quick. The Bale Fork is unique and 
exclusive with Farmhand. Grabs bales in 8- 
Packs across the top—not sides. Stacks up to 
11 tiers high with no hand labor. Finished 
stack won’t break and is weather tight. Stack- 
ing and feeding with an F-11 is a one man job 
—from the tractor seat. Complete line of 
attachments lets you keep the F-11 busy all 
year around. 


BALE ACCUMULATOR. 


Here’s a handy labor-saver 
hay operation. Automatically arranges bales 
(direct from baler), and drops them in tight, 
neat packs of eight for fast pick up and stack- 


for your baled - 


M-25 RAKE. 


Designed for smaller farmers feeding 25 head 
or so, and with smaller hay acreage. Built to 
the same exacting quality and design stan- 
dards as Farmhand’s bigger rakes, the M-25 


ing with your Farmhand loader. The Farm- 
hand Bale Accumulator is designed to work 
with most any standard square baler. See it 
in action soon at your nearest Farmhand 
Dealer. 


takes a full 7 foot swath of light or heavy hay 
and gets it all. The M-25 will give you years 
of trouble-free service with practically no main- 
tenance needed. Check it out with your Farm- 
hand Dealer. 


Please send me, 
at no obligation, 
your free 

literature on hay 
baling systems. 





Name 





Rural Route s 
Town State Zip 
| bale approximately _acres of hay a year. 


lam a student 





Send coupon to: 


Farmhand, Inc., Hopkins, Minnesota 55343. 
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FARMHAND 


MECHANIZED MUSCLE FORTOUGH JOBS L_ 
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by HAROLD HAWLEY 





ALL CORN 


Recently we had the oppor- 
tunity to be in on a discussion 
relative to feeding all corn (as 
silage) to dairy cows vs. a corn 
silage and hay or haylage rough- 
age program. The basic reasons 
for the difference of opinion 
seemed to be a failure on the part 
of some of the participants to 
recognize that every farm is dif- 
ferent, and the best program for 
it may be dissimiliar to that most 
useful for his neighbor just be- 
cause their farms are different. 

We hear much of the success 
of all-corn silage roughage pro- 
grams on some Connecticut River 
Valley farms. No one doubts that 
corn silage as the sole roughage 
will cause cows to milk assuming 
proper protein supplementing. 
What we need to search for is the 
best system for each of us. If we 
have relatively less-expensive land 
and plenty of it, there is mighty 
little argument in favor of feeding 
just corn silage and buying all 
the protein that will be needed. 
Rather than do that, feeding 
some hay or haylage as the second 
roughage will save buying so 
much protein, spread labor re- 
quirements, and will, of course, 
enable the land to be kept partly 
in sod. This latter can mean 
much in terms of organic matter, 
soil compaction, and erosion 
control. 


Critical Question 


What is really the critical 
question to be answered is, what 
combination of roughage or 
roughages and protein and grain 
results in the lowest cost for pro- 
ducing milk? It’s not of interest 
to us on our relatively-low-priced 
land that we could produce the 
most total nutrients per acre with 
corn silage. What does appeal to 
us is that we can produce milk 
for less by using two roughages. 
In our set-up, we can also feed 
a lot of high-moisture corn to 
meet some of the needs. The ad- 
dition of urea to the corn silage 
steps up the protein content a 
a little. The cash cost for protein 
supplement can be kept pretty 
moderate with the combination 
and, if hay yields are high, the 
total cost of roughage can be kept 
at a level which allows for a de- 
cent profit margin. 

It seems more and more appar- 
ent that fertilizer inputs on alfalfa 
on a level comparable to those 
applied to corn will raise yields 
enough to make a good haylage 
program pretty much competitive 
with corn silage when all costs 
are figured. If a good seeding is 
properly fed, is cut three times, 
and lasts three years, it will take 
some mighty good corn crops to 
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Notes 


produce cheaper milk. We like 
the idea of one seed cost being 
spread over three years, as well 
as one seed bed preparation doing 
for three years. Weed control 
costs are less with hay than with 
corn. 


The. worst disadvantage that 
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we experience with hay crops are 
the weevil control costs and the 
extra harvesting costs (three 
times over the ground with both 
the windrower and the chopper). 

We have no axe to grind. Our 
only gripe is that it seems as 


though in the enthusiasm some ° 


have for an all-corn silage pro- 
gram, they may not be properly 
evaluating some of the merits of 
haylage as an accompanying 
roughage on many farms. 


REPLACEMENTS 


After nearly four years of buy- 
ing replacements in addition to 
what we could raise, we’ve about 
decided that it can be a pretty 
good deal. So far, there have 
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been a minimum of disappoint-. 


ments or problems with pur- 
chased animals. 

We have been fortunate to be 
able to buy most of our heifers 
from local sources. In fact, we 
have bought from dairymen who 
were tapering off by raising some 
young stock. These were well- 
raised animals. The risk from 
disease has been non-existent as 
the heifers don’t go through any 
sales ring or sales barn. We rec- 
ognize most sales places are 
pretty well run, but we feel a 
little safer not buying there. 

We have the same feeling about 
hauling cattle home in just any 
old truck. We feel more secure if 
the truck is clean and disinfected, 
and if the hauler is quiet and 


With this Massey-Ferguson team working for you, two passes and your hay 

is ready for the barn. The MF 81 Haytender mows, conditions and windrows 
in One operation. Permits leaves and stems to dry at a more even speed. 
Reduces nutrient loss in the leaves because the hay is ready for baling earlier. 
And by adjusting the deflectors properly, you can probably do away 

with an extra pass for raking. That’s right, with the MF 81, 
one pass and you’re ready to bale. 
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gentle with the animals. We have 
been lucky to find such a man. 

We’ve pretty well established 
that we should get replacements 
here about 3 weeks before calving 
if we are to have good results. It 
takes a while to get an animal 
really adjusted to a new envi- 
ronment and to new types of 
roughage. 


Raise Own 


Hopefully, we can raise most 
of our own replacements from 
now on. We feel it is more satis- 
factory for us to buy any extra 
replacements than td have some- 
one raise them for us on a con- 
tract. We want to be able to se- 
lect a little when we do buy, and 
not feel that we must take what- 


Everything you need buthe barn. 
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han with the MF 12. M 
greasing every day. Not the MF 12. Factory sealed bearings make the 
liiference. The only grease fittings are on the pto shaft, and they need 
tention only once a week. This means the MF 12 delivers 15,000 bales 
"tween greasings. Up to 14 tons an hour, day after day. As for service, 
ir warranty records show MF balers stay on the job. Many owners 
port more than 250,000 bales before major overhaul. 


© MF 81 and MF 12 are only two machines in one of the most complete 
lay tool lines in the business. Chances are, they’re just what you need. 
0 and see them at your MF Dealer today. 


no better way to bale t 


ever is raised whether it looks 
good or not. 

You may ask if we don’t run 
into the problem of “accepting”’ 
whatever comes when we raise 
our own. Yes, and sometimes an 
individual doesn’t look quite as 
good as we would like. We’ve got 
all over the notion that we will 
keep her for a while and see if 
she doesn’t do better than she 
looks. Sometimes they do perk up 
and improve, but generally 
speaking we think if they don’t 
look the part before they freshen 
we are money ahead to unload 
them at that time. Poor feet and 
legs or poor udders just don’t im- 
prove, so we eliminate them be- 
fore they freshen. It’s been quite 
a switch from the days when we 
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kept all purebred cattle and felt 
we should give each heifer we 
raised a chance just because she 
was out of a good cow family. 
Better she should make it on her 
own regardless of her breeding. 


FIRESIDE LUXURY 


As we get more and more or- 
ganized ...no, as we have more 
and more organizations, it be- 
comes more and more difficult 
to find nights on which we can 
stay home and enjoy the domes- 
tic comforts. It becomes, as in all 
things, a matter of settling pri- 
orities and eliminating those 
meetings which aren’t worth the 
effort. | make the suggestion that 
there is one meeting a year no 
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farmer can afford to miss. 

I refer to the annual school 
meeting. This has always been 
important, but has now assumed 
new significance. School taxes 
have become a major cost item 
for farmers and will become 
much larger. As I write this, it is 
too early to know how much 
state aid for educational purposes 
will be reduced, but it will be a 
significant amount. Personally, 
I am in favor of slowing this 
always-upward trend. 


This: doesn’t mean I’m against 
better education, etc., etc. It does 
mean that we have come to the 
point of setting some priorities. 
If we want the schools to do 
everything for everybody we 
better expect to pay for them. If 
we think some things ought to be 
done and others eliminated we 
had better be willing to be 
counted on the issues. By this I 
mean, are we willing to continue 
paying for adult education, 
driver education, and almost un- 
limited after-school bussing of 
athletes? Do we believe it is part 
of the school’s responsibility to 
provide dental hygienists, psy- 
chologists, and other non-class- 
room personnel? Is it really good 
business to provide more and 
more teacher aides to relieve 
teachers who are being paid 
more and more to teach ever 
smaller classes? 

Many, many people who com- 
plain about their taxes might do 
well to come to annual school 
board meetings and express their 
Opinions on these matters. It’s 
well and good to blame the State 
legislature, the State education 
department, the school admini- 
stration and the school board for 
things they don’t like, but really 
each and every taxpayer could 
have something to say on these 
issues and expenditures which 
become part of the tax structure. 


Significant 


‘This year could be significant 
in terms of school costs and atti- 
tudes toward the same as a larger 
share of the costs will be borne 
by local districts. Possibly as 
taxes become more burdensome 
people will assume more respon- 
sibility in directing their school 
boards as to what they want their 
school to do and what they feel 
their schools should not do. It’s 
been a common attitude that 
nothing can be done about school 
costs. Nothing is further from the 
truth. Schools can be run for less, 
much less, if we decide what 
things we can do without. 

I doubt that our school district 
is different from most others. 
Everyone moans about the taxes, 
yet in eight years on the school 
board I have yet to witness any 
activity on the part of the people 
of the district to urge their board 
to do this or that. Running the 
school is the biggest government 
activity in any of these central 
school districts. With teachers’ 
associations and state education 
people proposing things to the 
legislators on the one hand and 
the general public doing almost 
nothing on the other hand, school 
boards have fought a losing bat- 
tle on costs for years. 
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Some pull-type windrowers have compli- 
cated drives that require three, four or even 
five chains. Hesston put an end to the chain 
gang with a single power band belt that 
powers the hay conditioner, reel and sickle. 
You can tell it’s more efficient and depend- 
able because it’s so quiet...and less noise 
means less wear. The Hesston PT-10 has. 
still another quiet advantage...an internal 
eccentric spider that regulates the folding 
tines on the reel. No noisy exterior cam, so 


THERE'S A HESSTON TO MEET ANY CHALLENGE! 


The Hesston PT-10 windrower is only one of the six distinct 
models Hesston offers. They include pull-type or self-propelled, in 


on HESSTON PT-10 puts an end 
to chain noise and problems! 


direct-feed, draper-header, or auger-header. 


ASK THESE DEALERS FOR A SHOWDOWN DEMONSTRATION! 


MARYLAND 
FREDERICK—Frederick Equipment Co. 
WESTMINSTER—Hoff Bros., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
BORDENTOWN—Applegate Farm Equip. 


NEW YORK 
ADAMS CENTER—Talcott Falls Tractor 
ALEXANDER—Springbrook Tractor 
AUBURN—DeVeau Ford Trac. Co., Inc. 
AVON—Avon Farm. Equip. Co. 
BALDWINSVILLE—R. C. Church & Sons 
BATAVIA—Climax Corp. 
BLOSSVALE—Jays Sales & Service 
BOONVILLE—Denslow Equip. & Excavating 
BURKE—Burke Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA—Coryn Farm Supplies 
CATTARAUGUS—Denton Mosher 
CAZENOVIA—J. C. Lucas & Sons 
CLARENCE CENTER—Yoder Bros., Inc. 
CINCINNATUS—McKee Implement Co. 
CLINTON—Clinton Tractor Co. 
DEPAUVILLE—Carl C. Fry Inc. 
DeRUYTER—H. W. Cook Farm Svc., Inc. 


DOVER PLAINS—Smith’s Garage of Dover, Inc. 


FRANKLINVILLE—C. A. Phillips & Sons Inc. 
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FREDONIA—Fredonia Farm Supply 
GENOA—Barnhart & Franklin 
HAMLIN—Heise Farm Store 
HENRIETTA—J. P. Halpin & Son Inc. 
HOBART—Hobart Farm Equipment Co. 
HUBBARDSVILLE—Jacob Misch & Son 
INTERLAKEN—Donald C. Betzler 
LaFAYETTE—Shanahan Trac. & Impl. 
LISBON—L. H. Flack 
LOCKPORT—Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
LOWVILLE—Foster Millard 
MELLENVILLE—Tipple Equipment Co. 
MELROSE—Calhoun Equipment Co. 


MIDDLEBURG—River Implement Co., Inc. 


MIDDLETOWN—H. L. Ayres, Inc. 
MOHAWK—John Kubecka & Son 
NEWFIELD——Rudolph Mazourek 


NORTH COHOCTON—Robert Miller Co. 


NORWICH—Harry Lynk 
ONEONTA—Oneonta Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA—Newark Tractor 

PENN YAN—Frareyland Farms 
PULASKI—Crocker Tractor Sales Inc. 
SHARON SPRINGS—Edgar Handy 
WELLSVILLE—Paul F. Culbert & Sons 
WESTFIELD—Joseph LaPorte 


there’s less maintenance, still more de- 
pendability. With all its other quiet signs of 
quality, the Hesston PT-10 is a big per- 
former. It takes a 9’3” cut, feeds the hay 
directly into a full-width conditioner and 
leaves it in a tunneled, fast-curing windrow 
or a 7-foot swath to suit your humidity con- 
ditions. Ground-hugging flotation let’s you 
cut all the crop in the roughest areas. A 
sure winner in any showdown with the 
chain gang. 


HE] S| S|'T)O/N| 


CORPORATION HESSTON, KANSAS 67062 


HS-34A-369 


WESTFORD—L. S. Huntington 
WEST WINFIELD—West Winfield Farm Supply 
WHITNEY POINT—Manwaring Equip. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
AVELLA—Steve Yilit 
BERNVILLE—Stanley A. Klopp, Inc. 
BRODHEADSVILLE—Miller-Oliver 
CARLISLE—Peterman Farm Equipment 
DOVER—George N. Gross Inc. 
DOYLESTOWN—Paul W. Histand Co., Inc. 
EDINBORO—R. R. Walker & Son 
FRAZER—Thompson Equipment Co. 
GETTYSBURG—Manahan & Son Equip. 
GREENCASTLE—Meyers Implement Co. 
LANCASTER—Landis Bros., Inc. 
LEBANON—Umberger’s Mill 
LEWISBURG—Campbell’s Mill & Farm Supply 
MARION CENTER—Dilts Farm Equipment 
MEADVILLE—Seiler Farm Equipment 
MILL HALL—Dunkle & Grieb 
NAZARETH—Edwards Farm Equipment 
SAXONBURG—James Alderson Farm Equip. 
WELLSBORO—Byron Benedict 
WILLIAMSBURG—L. B. Equipment, Inc. 









Dates to Remember 


May 1 - 2nd Annual New 
York State Calf Sale sponsor- 
ed by New York Holstein-Fries- 
jan Association, former Cort- 
land County Fair Grounds, 
Cortland, N.Y. 


May 3 - New Jersey Here- 
ford Association Annual Spring 
Sale of Feeder. Calf and Commer- 
cial Beef Cattle, Cooperative 
Livestock Market, Hackettstown, 
Micein 


May 3-4 - Delaware Valley 
College "A" Day, Doylestown, 
Pa 


May 4 - New York State 
Dairy Goat Breeders Associat- 
ion Annual Meeting, Delmonte 
County Manor, Cleveland, N.Y. 


May 6-7 - Waste Manage- 
ment and Disposal Conference 
for the Food Processing Indus- 
try, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, oPa. 


May 11-18 - Soil Steward- 
ship Week. 


May 17 - New England Angus 
Association Spring Sale and 
Show, University of Vermont 
Arena, Spear Street, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


May 18 - Buck Show spon- 
sored by New York State Dairy 
Goat Breeders “Association, 7 
Fair Grounds, Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


May 23-25 - Vermont-New 
York Flying Farmer Convention, 
Hotel Bardwell, Rutland, Vt. 


May 25-28 - American In- 
ternational Charolais Assoc. 
Annual Meeting and 2nd Annual 
North America Charolais Class- 
ic, Ohio Exhibition Center, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


May 27-28 - American Feed 
Manufacturers Association An- 
nual Meeting, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 9-10 - Second Farr- 
iers' Short Course, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


June 11-12 - 84th Annual 
Meeting Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation of America, Disneyland, 
Anaheim, Cal. 


June 15-19 - 38th Neppco 
Egg Quality School, Rutgers 
State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 


June 19-21 - 22nd Annual 
Delmarva Chicken Festival and 
National Chicken Cooking Con- 
test, Seaford, Del. 


June 21 - First Annual New 
Jersey Blueberry Festival, 
Smithville Inn, Smithville, 
NJ. 


June 24-25 - Poultrymen's 
Get-Together, Morrison Hall 
Auditorium, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. ° 


June 25-27 - American 
Poultry Congress, Exhibition 
Center, The Sherman House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


June 26-27 - American 
Summer Tour, Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Association, spon- 
sored by Berks Co. Fruit Grow- 
ers Association and Lehigh 
Valley Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion. 


June 28-July 1 - 34th 
Annual Meeting, National Apple 
Industry, Claridge Hotel, At- 
Lave Re Na eoipel ON ae 





“| don’t know how it happened,” the stew- 
ardess said, “but we seem to have left your 
wife behind in Chicago.” 

“Thank heaven,” the husband said. “! 
thought | had gone deaf.” 
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Harvester unit with self-unloading bin drops beans into truck 


FROM MIGRANT 
| TO MAGNATE 


by Gordon Conklin 


IT’S likely that Fritz Wafler of 
Wolcott, New York, would ob- 
ject to that word “magnate” in 
-the title, but it’s an undeniable 
fact that he has come a long way 
since his days as a migrant farm 
laborer. Born in Switzerland, he 
came to Canada in 1952, then to 
the-U,.S:-in_1956.: For six years, 
he picked fruit, worked in tobac- 
co fields, thimned sugar beets, 
and did general farm work. 

Finally settling on a farm just 
east of the hamlet of North 
Huron in Wayne County, he now 
operates farms with 30 acres of 
bearing apples, 100 acres of non- 
bearing apples and peaches, and 
700 acres of snap beans. 


Most Contracted 


Fritz.contracted beans to three 
different processors in 1968, and 
held 100 acres “open market”’ for 
sale anywhere. ‘“‘Give-and-take 
between farmer and processor is 
essential to a mutually-satisfac- 
tory arrangement,’ he com- 
ments. 

Bean seed first rattled down 
the four-row planter shoes in 
1968 at the middle of May, end- 
ed on the 20th of July. Previ- 
ously, land had been turned by 
a roll-over four-bottom plow (no 
dead furrows), often with a clod- 
buster attached. Land is then 
disced or culti-mulched, but 
Fritz ‘“‘makes it a point to work 
soil no more than we have to.” 

At one time, he used rye and 
ryegrass as cover crops, but now 
plants oats (3 bu./acre) and 
wheat in the fall for this purpose 
... and a limited acreage of rye- 
grass. Oats winter-kill, and wheat 
doesn’t grow as fast in the spring 
as the other cover crops... pro- 
viding more tillage flexibility in 
the rush-rush spring season. 
Fertilizer 

Fertilization generally consists 
of 250-400 pounds per acre of 8- 
24-8 dry fertilizer... all applied 
through the planter. The supplier 


loans Fritz a bulk fertilizer tank > 
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that sits on a farm truck and 
augers the plant food into the 
planter hoppers. Fritz likes a 
small bean vine. . 
the danger of white mold and tip 
rot if vines are large . . . and tries 
to adjust fertilization to achieve 
this objective. 

Varieties make up a sizable 
list, including Kinghorn Wax, 
Early Wax, Cascade, Tender- 
crop, Slimgreen, Green Isle, Slen- 
derwhite, and Tenderette . 
plus a few new experimental 
varieties each year. Fritz is keen- 
ly aware of the problem of seed 
damage. ..so acute to beans... 
and moves his bagged seed on 
pallets so it isn’t tossed around. 


Herbicide 


Just before the bean seedlings 
raise their heads through the soil, 
premerge herbicide is applied. 
Most fields get one cultivation; 
a few are cultivated twice. Row 
interval is 36 inches. . . Fritz 
would go to narrower rows be- 
cause of potential increase in 
yields, but his harvesters are set 
up for 36-inch spacing. Rows are 
run up and down hills, by the 
way, to prevent equipment side- 
draft problems that would make 
harvest difficult on across-slope 
rows. 

There are three mechanical 
snap bean harvesters here, one 
equipped with a hydraulic bulk 
bin... the others discharging in- 
to pallet boxes. There are also 
three farm trucks for hauling 
beans to processors. Fritz normal- 
ly has two year-round employees 
to keep things rolling . . . plus five 
more seasonal employees in the 
summer. 

Two-way radios in four trucks, 
one car, and at the Wafler resi- 
dence help correlate activities. 
Mrs. Wafler is chief dispatcher 
for the radio hookup... as well 
as farm bookkeeper, general er- 
rand runner, and homemaker. 

An apple tree nursery business 
is a sizable-volume ‘“‘sideline”’ 


. because of 


here. Fritz reports that MM 106 


and MM 111 appear to be the 
most popular semi-dwarfing root- 
stocks at tle moment. He has one 
of the most complete assortment 
of clonal apple rootstocks and in- 
terstocks in his’ orchards... in- 
cluding at least 12 separate types. 

As he evaluates some of these 
rootstocks, Fritz reports that 
under his conditions, ““EM IX 
and 26 don’t stand well, but 
dwarf well...and EM 26 ap- 
pears less winter-hardy than MM 
106.’ 

His judgment is respected in 
community affairs as well as in 
farming techniques... Fritz is a 
member of the North Rose-Wol- 
cott Central School Board of Ed- 
ucation, and also serves on the 
Planning Board of the Town of 
Huron. 

As he reflects on the limited 
opportunities offered by the 
home farm in Switzerland, and 
on his years as an itinerant farm 
laborer, he concludes, ““America 
has its problems, but it remains 
a land of opportunity.” 





Frost Stopper — Dr. Harry J. 
Braud, Jr., professor-in the 
department of agricultural engi- 
neering at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, has formulated a foam 
which combats frost damage to 
fruits and vegetables? The new 
foam, which can be made to 
last all one night or for several 
days, represents a major break- 
through. 

It is felt that the discovery 
could mean the saving of mil- 
lions of dollars for the citrus 
industry and in other areas, too. 
For example, when the foam 
was applied to strawberry plants, 
a difference of 21 degrees be- 
tween protected and exposed 
plants was maintained over two 
nights. The University feels that 
the inexpensive,. light-weight 
foam holds particular promise 
also for tomatoes, sweet peppers, 
potatoes, and sugar cane, which 
frequently suffer spring freezes 
...and can be used to make sure 
cold snaps don’t destroy blossom- 
ing flowers of ornamentals. 

A field operation involves a 
tank, generator, and _ tractor- 
powered compressor on a plat- 
form behind the tractor. The 
foam is ejected from two nozzles 
under the vehicle, and extension 
bars can be adapted on each side 
to make possible a multi-row 
operation. 


Strawberry Course—Pennsylva- 
nia State University has a cor- 
respondence course about straw- 
berries and other small fruits 
which could prove helpful to 
anyone contemplating growing 
thém in their gardens. 
Strawberries, in particular, 
take less time from planting, and 
a total crop failure is rare. Im- 
proved varieties easily adapt to 





a wide range of soil types and 
produce fruit without great care. 
In vitamin C content, strawber- 
ries are second only to citrus 
fruits. 

If interested, send your name 
and address to Small Fruits, Box 
JO00, University Park. Paz 
16802, with check for $3.85. 
Make checks or money orders 
payable to The Pennsylvania 
State University. 


VEGETABLES 
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Mechanical Cabbage — Several 
mechanical cabbage harvesters 
have been demonstrated in the 
Northeast; among them are ones 
made by: 

1. William Wadsworth, Clyde 
Welding Service, RFD 2, Clyde, 
Ohio 43410. One or two-row 
models are available for 1969. 
Donald Bartelson, Sodus, New 
York, used a one-row unit in 
1968. 

2. Emmanuel Boyer, RFD 2, 
Albion, New York 14411. Units 
of a previous model have been 
used in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

3. Robert Wright, RFD 1, 
Clyde, Ohio 43410 developed the 
Lowe Harvester... now sold by 
the Lowe Machine Company, 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 43449. 

4. Clifford Kunes, Jr., of Sen- 
eca Castle, New York 14547 built 
a one-row self-propelled harvester 
for his own use in. 1968. 


White Mold — A material known 
as Benlate (DuPont 1991) has 
provided good control of white 
and gray mold in snap beans. 
Applied just before or at full 
bloom, it protects the blossom 
from infection, and effectively 
eliminates the major source of 
inoculum for the spread of 
mold organisms. Apparently, the 
blossom is the key to mold 
prevention. 

Professor J.J. Natti of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, in making 
the preceding report, also indi- 
cated that “1991” is not labeled 
for use on snap beans. His guess 
is it won’t be until .the 1971 
growing season! 


‘“Lord’s Acre”—When the youth 
groups in Batavia, New York, 
attended Easter Sunrise services 
in 1968 on the site of a new 
church, they determined to do 
something to help toward build- 
ing the new church. Land was 
made available by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert V. Call, Jr., and planted 
to squash. 

When harvest time came the 
project had become quite ecu- 
menical... about 100 from dif- 
ferent denominations shared in 
the operation. And from the 12 
acres of squash some 220 tons 
were harvested and sold to baby 
food canneries. This brought 
$1,864.80 to the young folks, who 
promptly donated it to the build- 
ing fund for the church. 
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SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HERKIMER 

Valley Tractor Sales & Service, Inc. 
HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 5 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 

PINE PLAINS 

H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Fotte Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TIVOLI 

Big ‘“V"’ Ford Tractor Service 
WOODHULL 

Symond‘s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WILAWANA 
Ben Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 
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A BERRY-PICKING GLOVE 


by George S. Edmonds 


NECESSITY is the mother of 
invention. When my right hand 
was partially crippled by an ac- 
cident and I lost one finger, I 
could no longer pick berries with 
it because they rolled out through 
the gap in the fingers. So, to com- 
pensate for this, I made a berry- 
picking glove with a pocket on 
it, and found that I could pick 
more berries . . . and much faster 
than I ever had before. If you 
have a berry patch, or if you like 
to pick wild berries, as most rural 
people do, you should have such 
a glove. Here is how you make 
one: 

‘Take a white canvas glove and 
cut off the thumb.and first two 
fingers .. . either right or left de- 
pending which hand you pick 
with. Make a round cloth bag 
six inches in diameter, and of 
about three pints capacity, with 
a narrow hem on the top. Push 
a piece of thin, spring steel or 
stiff wire (I use a corset spring) 
through the hem. Sew the bag 
halfway around on the under side 
of the glove and little finger so 
the mouth of the bag is held 
open. 

Now you can hold the bush 
with the free hand and just rat- 
tle the berries into the bag with 
the other. You can also pick 
much faster with the off free 
hand’ because it is so handy to 
drop them into the bag. A finger 
loop on the bottom of the bag is 
a help in emptying it. 

This picking glove is of little 
use for low-growing berries such 
as strawberries, low bush cran- 
berries, etc., but for blueberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, cherries, 
grapes, and the like it is a great 
time-saver, and a lot of pleasure 
to use. 


HELP AVAILABLE 


Each student enrolled in the 
agricultural program at John 
Bowne High School, Flushing, 
New York, is required to work 
three full summers on a farm or 
related agricultural establish- 
ment. Few of the girls plan to 


‘become farmers, but all of them 


realize the importance of learn- 
ing the routine jobs and skills 
necessary for the growing of crops 
and the management of livestock. 

The present training facilities 
at the school include a four-acre 
land laboratory and agricultural 
mechanics shop where the stu- 
dents receive introductory and 
basic instruction in_ practicing 
safety, tractor operation and 
maintenance, and the skills re- 
lating to poultry, fruit, nursery, 
and vegetable crop production. 
Some of them have previous farm 
experience. 

If you are interested in em- 
ploying one or more of these girls 
(who are between 15 and 17 years 
of age) write for further particu- 
lars to Mr. George Chrein, John 
Bowne High School, 63-25 Main 
Street, Flushing, New York 
Pi367,. or eall Mr. ‘Chréin'‘rat 
212-263-1919, Extension 24. 
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WHEN YOU MAKE HAY OR HAYLAGE, 
i Make it Better, Make it Faster 


om" MC Rotary SCYTHE 
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NON-STOP MOWING AND CON 
WON'T PLUG, SKIP, OR STALL! 





@ Non-stop mowing, conditioning in one trip, Machine leaves perfectly 
conditioned, fluffy, fast drying hay that’s ready for pick-up in a few 
hours 


M@ No plugging or skipping—in any hay crop 


M@ Picks up, fluffs, reconditions rain-soaked hay ... reduces drying time 
from days to hours 


@ Insures full value from every forage crop you plant because you can 
harvest the full crop and be sure you're getting full nutritional value 


M-C CHOPPER and HAY CONDITIONER 


The 3 season machine that 
Pays For Itself Fast 





Chops and loads green feed or bedding; 
perfectly conditions hay for fast drying 
—even when it’s rain-soaked. Handles 
heaviest hybrids with ease. 


Ask your M-C Dealer to arrange a demonstration. Write for catalogs. 


MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. S59R 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 


Ask the professional 
“rust-busters.’ 


Ask highway officials about total-cost studies. They found aluminum 
signs and light poles more affordable than rust. Ask architects. Ask 
boat builders. Ask truck fleet owners. Ask farmers who have 
switched to aluminum. Wherever outdoor exposure is the problem, 
longer-lasting, non-rusting aluminum is more economical. Specify 
Kaiser Aluminum for your next farm building. 


ALUMINUM 
ROOFING & SIDING 


BUSH: HOG 


DISC-HARROW 
ALL MUSCLE 


Toughest made! Tandem and offset models 


the AWAY PLACE for 


Stay-at-homes 





You're right. There's no place like home. 
But there's one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 


cut deep and even in widths from 5’ to 
21’ 8’. A size, a type for every size and 
type of farm! 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


NEW YORK NEW ENGLAND double, children under 14 free. Year- 
Roy K. 0 Jomes F. Nel : SU 
Ber 668-C ce round indoor heated swimming pool. 


Cobleskill, N.Y. 13326 
Phone: 518-296-8840 


Bennington, Vt. 05201 
Phone: 518 -686-9557 


Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


For additional information write or call. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 





Personal Farm Experience 





MORE APPLES 


In 1957, I bought a farm ad- 
joining my home farm, on which 
was a 5000-bushel cold storage. 
We started retailing from this in 
a small way the first winter. 
Volume increased gradually with- 
out much effort, but we had calls 
to deliver some if we could, be- 
cause “my husband works in 
Rochester and can’t get out to 
your farms during the day.” This 
we did when we were going to 
Albion for parts, or happened to 
be that way. My youngest son, 
then in high school, would catch 
up on Saturday anything we had 
not taken care of during the 
week. 

Then he went to college. By 
this time we decided we would 
have to quit delivery, or put it on 
a business-organized basis. Three 
years ago we bought an Econo- 
line Van, painted it red and 
white, with a big red apple on 
each door. On each side we ad- 
vertised “Silver Creek Farms— 
Don Nesbitt Apples Crisp and 
Juicy from our Farm Cold Stor- 
age.” We keep this clean and 
bright, and it is a real good mov- 
ing billboard. 


Advertised 


Then we advertised varieties 
available, and free delivery on 
one day every week in their town. 
All they had to do was phone us 
their order. We deliver “in the 
Medina area on Wednesday, 
Holley and Albion area on 
Thursday, and Brockport on 
Friday. The urban population 
involved is about 20,000, with 
another 5,000 in the rural areas. 

Our pricing policy is about as 
follows, with an exchange basket 
for bushel sales, and half bushel 
and pecks going in our bags 
printed with our name, address, 
and phone number on the side. 
If bushels are priced at $4.50, 
half bushels are half the price 
plus 25 cents or $2.50. Pecks are 
half that price, plus 25 cents or 
$1.50. This applies whether de- 
livered or at the storage. 

We thought this would elimi- 
nate sales at the storage pretty 
. much, since people wouldn’t 

drive the 5 to 15 miles from these 
towns to our storage if we would 
deliver free. We were quite sur- 
prised when our storage sales 
doubled over the previous year. 
This has happened each of the 
past three years. 

Our total volume this year has 
averaged $1100 to $1200 per 
week, with about 25 percent of 
this being delivered. We grow 
apples primarily for processing, 
and this retail volume is only 
about 10 to 15 percent of our 
bushels, but this year will be 
about 25 percent of our dollar 
volume. 


Reasons 


I have been interested in doing 
this for several reasons: 

1. Our customers get more for 
their money. While the vast ma- 
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jority of the apple volume will 
be packed and moved through 
stores the way it does now, I find 
that people are concerned about 
paying 15 to 35 cents per pound 
for apples in the store. Buying 
from us they pay 8 to 15 cents 
per pound. 

2. Apple flavor, crispness, and 
juiciness is better. You can’t beat 
an apple that you start eating the 
same day it came out of storage! 

3. Apple consumption needs to 
be increased, and this is one way 
of doing it. Many of my custom- 
ers tell me they are using a peck 
to a half-bushel a week, when 
previously they only occasionally 
picked up a three-pound bay at 
the store. Another comment, “I 
never knew apples could taste so 
good!” 

4. We are getting more net 
money for our apples sold this 
way. The container cost is re- 
duced ...or there is none with 
exchange baskets . . . and we have 
added no facility overhead other 
than the van. Our service per 
pound or unit is much cheaper, 
because each of our sales is a 
peck on up to 5 bushels... yes, 
we frequently have orders for two 
or three bushels. This compares 
with a three-to-five-pound unit 
sale in a store. 

We also send gift boxes for 
customers, and much of this 
volume goes to people who just 
wouldn’t be eating apples. This 
year we have sent apples to 
Alaska, Guam, Vietnam, Canada, 
and almost every state in the 
United States. 

All in all, I guess the biggest 
pleasure in selling apples this 
way, other than getting more 
money for them, is the enthu- 
siasm our customers show when 


they come back for more.— 
Donald Nesbitt, Sr., Albion, N.Y. 


NEW BARN 


Robert Everingham of Lafay- 
ette NewYork, has transferred his 
herd from a conventional stable 
to a new 212’ X 50’ free-stall set- 
up. It has 102 stalls. . . a double-4 
herringbone milking parlor. . . 
two bulk tanks (a 600-gallon, and 
a 500-gallon) . . . and a liquid 
manure tank that holds 120,000 
gallons. 

Water from the parlor and 
milkhouse go into the tank lo- 
cated under the new barn, except 
for that used to wash the floor 
of the milking pit. The tank is 
emptied every 6 to 8 weeks with 
a 1400-gallon spreader having 
airplane (20-ply) tires for greater 
ground flotation. Both ends of 
the barn slope toward the open- 
ings above the manure tank, lo- 
cated near the center of the barn. 


Unusual 


Unusual features here are the 
two manure loading ‘“‘helps’’ lo- 
cated in both corners of one end 
of the barn... consisting of con- 
crete right-angles 8 feet long on 
each leg, and 4 feet high. Frozen 
manure must not be pushed into 


Robert Everingham 
(left) visits with dairy- 
man Raymond Aungier 
of nearby Tully, New 
York, about liquid pro- 
tein supplement in tank 
at left. Cows lick wheel, = 
thereby turning it to 
bring up more material. 


the tank (it will never thaw there); 
during cold weather, the floors 
are scraped and loaded by front- 
end tractor loader into a conven- 
tional manure spreader. ‘The con- 
crete corners facilitate this pro- 
cess by ‘“‘cornering” the manure! 

This barn has 4 rows of free 
stalls on one end, two feed bunks 
at the other... each 60 feet long 
and 4 feet (inside dimension) 
wide. Roughage fed is % corn 
silage and 4% haylage...no dry 
hay. Bob reports no butterfat 
depression on the all-silage ra- 
tion. Presently, silage is stored 
in a 24X60 and 20X50 upright 
silos, with another 24X60 to be 
built this summer. Plans call for 
175 acres of corn in 1969. 


Urea Fed 
Urea (10 Ibs. per ton) is added 


to corn silage at ensiling time... 
and Agway’s Liquid Protein 
Supplement (“LPS’’) is available 
on a free-choice basis from tanks 
at one end of the two feed bunks. 
Cows are eating an average of 3 
pounds per cow per day of the 
33-percent-protein LPS, which is 
a mixture of molasses, urea, vi- 
tamins, and minerals. 
High-moisture shelled corn is 
stored in a 14X50 concrete-stave 
silo (after going through a burr 
mill), and is being fed at the rate 
of 12 to 14 pounds per cow per 
day. In the parlor, each cow gets 
from 0 to 8 pounds of grain... 
depending on production. 


Features 


Other features of this setup: 

1. Heat cables are buried in 
parlor curbs next to pit, and in 
doorways where ice could build 
up. Electric quartz heaters are 
positioned to warm the operator, 
and keep pit walls dry. 

2. Feeder switches nearly auto- 
mate parlor grain feeding... . and 
there is a “dribble” option that 
puts in just enough feed to keep 
a cow occupied, even after she’s 
cleaned up all the grain she’s 
entitled to by her production. 
‘There is a separate switch tor 
each of parlor’s eight stalls. 

3. A combination neckboard 
and catwalk is atop the two mid- 
dle rows of free stalls. 

4. A chain gate...held taut 
by a load-tightener . . . can be 
used to separate the barn into 
two sections, and forms one 
“wall” of the holding area. An 
electrically-charged squeeze gate 
is controlled from the parlor, 











“encourages” cows to move into 
the parlor from holding area. 

5. An electrified wire down the 
center of feed bunks prevents 
cows from using them for a 
dormitory. 

6. A unique swinging gate at 
the end of the barn... welded 
up by the Everinghams.. . with 
simple catches, but rugged 
enough to hold big Holsteins. 

7. Curbs at base of bunk feed- 
ers are sloped at each end so one 
wheel of a self-unloading wagon 
could be run along on top of 
curbs, if desired. 

The main reason for the change 
in barns is summed up by Bob 
when he says, “Labor require- 
ments were reduced by '% in the 
new barn.” The name of the 
game is more production per 


man!—GLC 


CONCRETE SILOS 


Andrew Spencer of Arkport, 
New York, raised 200 acres of 
corn in 1968 (250 planned in 

wen eee 09). He stores 

corn silage in 
4 two concrete 
@ bunker © silos, 
mee plus two up- 
right silos (14 
| X50’ and- 20’ 
.2< 50"): 
The first step 
_ in building the 
horizontal silos 
was tO e€xCa- 
vate, then pour a concrete floor. 
The walls were poured on the 
floor in panels 8’ X 10’ wide and 
raised for sides. The silos are 
36’ X 100’ and 8’ deep. 

The first silo was built entirely 
by Andy and farm help plus a 
neighbor with his farm tractor 
loader to help tilt up the walls. 
On the next one a crane was 
hired to tilt up the walls, which 
have an outward slant of 2 feet 
from the vertical. 

“Pm planning to build another 
one this summer,” said Andy. 
“Pm not sure just how big to 
make it. We may make it nar- 
rower, because I think it might 
work better for haylage.” 

Obviously, it takes a lot of 
livestock to eat all that silage. 
Andy is milking around 130 cows, 
and is also raising around 100 
folstein: steers ..:-part--of — the 
herd, and part purchased. “‘T sell 
them when they weigh around 

(Continued on next page) 





Andy Spencer 
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1000 Ibs.,” ‘said Andy. “They 
don’t get much grain, mostly 
hay and silage.” 

A tractor and scoop is used to 
put the silage in self-unloading 
wagons, and from there to bunk 
feeders for the dairy, the steers, 
and dairy replacements. ‘The 
cost of the silos was $1900 each. 

Incidentally, two full-time 
men and two school boys make 
up the hired work force. 

Additional income this year 
came from the sale of 100 tons 
of hay, plus 80 acres of wheat. 
Total farm acreage is 1400, with 
650 acres tillable. — H.L.C. 


% 





FROM OLD TO NEW 


Many of you will recall when 
most poultry houses were in 
units of 20 feet square, providing 
4 sq. feet of floor space to each 
of the 100 hens. Then came a time 
when many dairy barns were 
converted to henhouses by put- 
ting in three or four floors. An 
average cow barn could house a 
lot of hens, and it worked rather 
well until big houses with hens 
in cages became common. 

If you travel Route 20A _be- 


tween Lakeville and Geneseo in 


New York State, you will go by an 
abandoned dairy barn with win- 
dows on four floors. Some years 
ago the Carr brothers... Nathan 
and Ralph... kept 8000 layers 
in this building. 

They started in business twen- 
ty years ago. Now they manage 
53,000 in three one-story houses 
with the layers in cages. 

Why the change? Let Nathan 
and Ralph tell the story: 

“It required too much labor, 
and we weren’t making much 
profit. We had automatic feeders 
and water, but the birds were on 
the floor, and we had to climb 
the stairs too often. 

“We quit the old barn entirely 
five years ago. We now have three 
units... one constructed in 1962, 
one in 1963, and the last one in 
1966, At present four men handle 
most of the work. Our equipment 
to candle and grade can handle 
35 cases of eggs an hour. 

“We produce about 100 cases 
a day, and sell to a broker in 
Corfu, who picks up the eggs twice 
a week. 

“We buy some pullets at 20 








“| want to convert all my worrisome little bills into one 
big headache.’ 
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weeks, but recently some have been 
grown for us by men who furnish 
only the building and labor. This 
way of raising pullets saves us a 
little money, maybe up to 25 
cents a bird. 

“We shave 135°.acres of land, 
with about 100 tillable. We spread 
the poultry droppings on it and 
then rent it to a neighbor who 
raises mostly corn. 

“We use automatic feeders. 
We know that some poultrymen 
like feeding with power carts. 
We feel that is O.K. in a one- 
man operation, but with our size 
we like the automatic way better.”’ 

Change is the order of the day. 
Perhaps some dairymen have 
changed as much as practically 
all poultrymen, but the majority 


of dairy herds in the Northeast 
are still housed in stanchion 
barns, while almost no commer- 
cial poultrymen now keep birds 
on the floor! — Hugh Cosline 


DAIRY OBSERVATIONS 


Walter Von Matt operates a 
sizable dairy farm on the edge 
of the city of Rome, New York. 
He has 92 stalls in a conventional 
barn, and 170 free-stalls. In the 
summer, the conventional stable 
isn’t used; the entire herd stays 
in the free-stall setup. Walter 
comments, “The cows that stay 
in tne free-stalls are troubled less 


with disease... just seem to be 
hardier.” 


The neckboards used on free 
stalls here are made up of 2 X 10’s 
... providing a convenient cat- 
walk from which Walter can 
inspect the herd. He leaves all 
lights on in the free-stall barn 
at night. 


The Von Matts have a section 
of the conventional barn reserved 
for growing calves...each one 
in an individual stall, boxed off 
from the next one with plywood. 
The floor of each calf stall slopes, 
and is raised above the concrete 
platform. Calves are started with 
warmed milk replacer fed from 
handy plastic bottles, fitted with 
nipples and hung from a wire 
fitting that hooks on stall fronts. 
— G.L.C. 





_ For personal financing... 
use your own brand of help 


Count on your Farm Credit man 


Is your son heading off to college? Your daughter getting 
married? Need a new family car? If the answer is yes to 
any of these questions, or a hundred other personal 
reasons that add up to money, you need a friend who 


understands the situation. At Farm Credit, you’ve got one— 


your local Farm Credit manager. Being a family man 
himself, he knows it takes cash to cover 


personal requirements, as well as farming 
needs. He’ll provide the same fast, 
down-to-earth service when you need that 
kind of money as when you need a 

farm loan. For your best brand of personal 
service on personal financing, or for any 
reason, call a man you can count on... 
your local Farm Credit manager. 
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“| Wish | Had Started Using 
BOU-MATIC MILKERS In 1951!" 


Writes H. P. RICHARDSON, Spring Grove, Va. 





sec 


Preston Richardson, left; his father, H. P. Richardson and Bill Rhudy, 
Fieldman for Southeast Milk Sales, Bristol, Va., in the Richardson's milk 
room. The bulk milk cooler, foreground, is a 1250 gallon Dari-Kool. 


Read MR. RICHARDSON’S Letter- 


“J have used Bou-Matic milkers for about two years. I had 
used three other types of milking equipment since 1951. 
Before switching to Bou-Matic milkers mastitis almost put 
me out of the milk business. I used about $50.00 worth of 
antibiotics a month and the mastitis got worse. After using 
Bou-Matic milkers my cows quit kicking during milking, 
their milk production has increased and I no longer have a 
mastitis problem. I only wish that I had started using Bou- 
Matic milkers in 1951.” 


These BOU*MATIC Features Can 
Help You Enjoy BETTER RESULTS! 












milking. Reduces irritation. 
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ALTERNATOR PULSATOR 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 


BACK 
UY Eats 
PRODUCE 
60% OF THE 
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. Mail Coupon for FREE Cow Preparation Folder 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

Dept. 33, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
0 Please send Free Cow Preparation Folder 
0 Please send Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Literature 


NAME. ... 
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VISI-CLAW lets you see when 


milk flow stops for prompt removal 
of teat cups. Helps prevent over- 
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held by Francis Meehan. 


Dean Admiral Ronda, oldest daughter of Chief at age 2 years 7 months, 





Farm Family Overcomes... 


THOUSAND-TO-ONE ODDS 


AN informed source estimates 
that 25 or 30-plus proven Hol- 
stein*sires are purchased each 
year by the AI studs, and there 
are 26,000 breeders of registered 
Holstein-Friesian cattle in 
America. On the basis of these 
figures, the chances of a dairy- 
man selling a mature bull to an 
artificial breeding service is about 
a thousand-to-one. : 

In spite of such odds, 1969 
burst upon the Francis Meehan 
family of Rexville, New York, 
in a veritable blaze of glory with 
the occurrence of two once-in-a- 
lifetime happenings. 

In the first month of the new 
year, Admiral Imperial Chief, 
the five-year-old sire of the 
Frangin Holstein herd, was sold 
to the Curtiss Breeding Service 

. and 18-year-old daughter 
Barbara was honored with the 
coveted New York State Holstein 
Girl Award of 1969. 

Either one of these events 
would have been sufficient 
achievement to inflate the ego of 
an ambitious breeder and de- 
voted parent, but Mr. Meehan 
accepts his good fortune with the 
calm and modest demeanor of a 
man who has devoted all his 
energy to the development of a 
herd of superior cattle, and to 
rearing a family of ambitious and 
responsible children. 


Humble Beginning 
Those already-mentioned odds 
alone, in this game of skill and 


chance, are awesome... but the 
likelihood of Meehan hitting the 


jackpot was handicapped by the 


humble beginning of his.career 
in dairy cattle breeding. 

In 1944, at the age of 19, Fran- 
cis bought the home farm on a 
contract for $3000. It comprised 
140 acres of rough hilltop land 
at an elevation of 2100 feet, only 
60 acres of which is tillable... 
he now leases 270 additional 
acres. His father worked in town, 
and the land was so impoverished 


by Bill Stempfle 


that only 18 loads of loose hay 
were cut the first summer; and 
the barn was little more than a 
shed. 

The next step was to acquire 
12 grade cows, purchased on a 
milk check assignment for $150 
each... about $100 more than 
they were worth, he now recalls. 
The monthly receipts amounted 
to about $180. Meehan’s finan- 
cial situation in that period 
brings to mind the story told of 
a neophyte agricultural agent 
who asked how the natives of a 
rugged New England county 
could exist on the small gross in- 
come to be derived from tilling 
the small, stony fields. He was 
told, “Young feller, we don’t live 
on gross income; we live on lack 
of expenses!” 


Start Purebreds 


The first purebreds, purchased 
in 1949, were three heifers at an 
average price of $290. One of 
these was the great-grandam_ of 
Chief. In the same year, two 
calves were purchased at the an- 
nual Allegany Steuben Holstein 
Club sale at a cost of $100 and 
$125. 

I asked Mr. Meehan why, at 
considerable risk to his meager 
financial resources, he ventured 
into the realm of purebreds. It 
was, he said, because when he 
went to the barn he wanted some- 
thing more than to feed and milk 
‘just cows”... that he aspired to 
the ownership of superior cattle, 
and sought the additional in- 
come to be had in thessale of 
breeding stock. 

Beginning in 1952, and for 
seven years thereafter, he bred 
AI with NYABC (now Eastern 
Al), and since 1960 has used Cur- 
tiss, concentrating on bulls of the 
Rag Apple strain. For the past 
two years he has used the services 
of Curtiss and American Breeders 
Service technicians. 

Having established a sound 

(Continued on next page) 
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genetic base for the improvement 
of the herd, Mr. Meehan sub- 
scribed to the DHIA Service in 
1957. In the first year, 26 cows 
produced 11,018 pounds of milk 
and 413 of fat. Last year the rol- 
ling herd average of 32 cows was 
15,317 pounds milk and 844 
pounds fat. 

An accurate evaluation of the 
production of this herd can only 
be made if one understands how 
the cattle are fed. Meehan does 
not believe in heavy feeding. 
Grain is fed milking cows at the 
rate of 1 pound (a 16 percent 
protein pelleted ration) to 4 
pounds of milk, and never more 
than 24 pounds per cow per day. 
During the dry period a fitting 
ration is fed according to the 
weight of the cow. 

He prefers timothy, orchard 
grass, and clover mix because 
grass makes for better condition; 
in his opinion alfalfa tends to 
overstimulate milk production. 
But he insists on hay of prime 
quality; inferior hay is sold and 
replaced by the best that can be 
found. 

A year ago, he sold 44 tons of 
weathered hay and brought 32 
tons of top quality. The switch 
cost $7 per ton, but the gain in 
milk production amounted to 
2000 pounds per cow. | 

Hay is fed three or four times 
a day and silage twice, up to 50 
pounds a day. 

Long Life 


Meehan is interested in lon- | J 


gevity rather than high milk 
yield, and aims for a production 
at maturity of 16,000 to 18,000 
pounds. An example of the merit 
of his management program is 
afforded in the matron of the 
herd, Ormsby Woosterdale Car- 
nation, who is hale and hearty 
in her 17th year. 

As a first-calf heifer she pro- 
duced 12,730 pounds of milk and 
498 of fat. At 7 years she made 
23,800 pounds of milk and 890 
of fat, and went on to achieve a 
lifetime total of 197,110 pounds 
milk and 6941 pounds fat. She 
was never milked more than two 
times a day, and has produced 
up to 120 pounds a day. 

This cow weighed 1860 pounds 
when 7 years old, and was scored 
92 when classified at the age of 
12. The significance of that high 
rating is apparent when it is con- 
sidered that less than 1 percent 
of all cows classified are rated 
excellent. 

A grandson of “Rock,” as she 
is known, is Londale Rex... one 
of the popular sires of the Eastern 
AT stud. In only one regard has 
this grand dame of the Frangin 
herd failed her master. Three 
times an 19625763 and “64 <.; 
Mr. Meehan entered into a 

“planned mating” contract with 
the American Breeders Service, 


but on each occasion the Wleccod’ 


event gave birth to a girl rather 
than a boy! But then, the laws 
of nature always prevail . even 
in high-class bovine society. 
Professionals are endowed with 
a strong streak of sentiment; 
Francis Meehan has a sincere 
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affection for his animals. Ormsby 
Woosterdale Carnation, after 
calving in August, will be dis- 
posed of and buried on the farm 

. a well-deserved tribute to one 
of the great Holstein cows of our 
time. 

In addition to upgrading the 
genetic base, Mr. Meehan prac- 
tices rigid culling to improve the 
quality of his cattle. Selection 
begins with the calves, and all 
stock that does not meet his high 
standard ‘are sent to market; 
none of those culled are sold for 
breeding. 

Conformation, in his opinion, 
is definitely related to production 
and longevity, and the herd has 
been classified six times. 

Of the 17 animals classified in 
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1960, one scored excellent and 
one very good. On the most re- 
cent classification there were two 
excellent and thirteen very good 
among 33 animals, and all the 
remainder scored 80+. 

The consistent improvement 
in type is proof of Mr. Meehan’s 
ability to judge cattle. 

As a youngster, Admiral Im- 
perial Chief was what educators 
term an “early achiever” in that 
he placed first as a yearling and 
a two-year-old at the New York 
State Fair. He then went on to 
win the coveted “All New York’’ 
(an award of the New York Hol- 
stein Association) for three con- 
secutive years, and in 1967 placed 
first in the aged class and was 
proclaimed Grand Champion. 
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At the Eastern States Expo- 
sition and the Eastern National 
at Harrisburg Chief placed near 
the top in 1967 and ’68. 

A massive bull... he weighed 
in at 3080 Ibs. at Harrisburg last 
September... Chief is so well- 
proportioned that he classified 
Excellent at 93 when four years 
of age. 

Production-wise, he has proven 
his merit. Four milking daughters 
in the first lactation have an M.E. 
record of 18,640 lbs. milk and 648 
Ibs. of fat compared to their 
dams’ 13-records average of 
14,165 lbs. milk and 499 Ibs. fat. 

“Better livestock will be bred 
only by better men...who are 
keen, studious, diligent, imagi- 


(Continued on page 27) 





‘ee Baral ‘avin 
until corn is 36 inches high 


Corn one full yard high...yet it can still be protected 
from damaging broadleaf weed losses. Of course, the 
sooner you spray, the bigger your profit. A single post- 
emergence application of new Banvel herbicide controls 
Canada thistle, smartweeds, lambsquarters, velvetleaf, 
common morning glory, and many other troublesome 
broadleaf weeds. (Just one pigweed every five inches 
can cut yields 25%!) You can spray Banvel over the tops 
of corn plants up to the time corn is 36” high—or 10 days 
prior to tassel emergence—for higher, cleaner yields. 
Banvel doesn’t make corn brittle, nor has it been known 
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yields... 


UV 
VELSICOL 


to irritate skin. Tangled weeds in equipment are a thing 
of the past when Banvel goes to work. Banvel is a liquid 
that readily washes out of sprayers. It is not abrasive 
and reduces wear and tear. It’s not dependent on soil 
moisture to work. There is no dissolving problem to 
slow spraying or 
cause clogging; just 
fill and spray. Boost 
reap bonus 
profits. Order today. 
Velsicol Chemical Corporation * Chicago, Illinois 60611 


VELSICOL 


BANVEL* 


HERBICIDE 
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HIGH-PRESSURE 
WASHING 


A free 12-page booklet explain- 
ing the value and practical 
applications of high-pressure cold 
water washing for farm and in- 
dustry is now available on re- 
quest from Century Engineering 
Corporation. 

The booklet is titled “Secrets 
of Cold Water Washing,” and it 
explains the basic principle of 
utilizing 500 pounds pressure to 
peel dirt away without the need 
for hot water; the economy and 
ease of high-pressure washing of 
agricultural equipment, cars, 
trucks, farm and industrial build- 





You've got all that money invested in equip- 
ment, fertilizer, seed, and manpower. 

Now, the only things standing between you 
and a successful crop are insects, weeds, 


disease, and a little bit of luck. 


And if you rely just on the luck and yester- 
day’s protection methods you might be out 
of business. Today’s problems need today’s 


knowledge. 
Your local 
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ings and floors; how to remove 
heavy grease deposits with cold 
water; and how to select the 
proper washer accessories to fit 
the job. 

For your free copy of “Secrets 
of Cold Water Washing; write 
Century Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 221 Fourth Avenue, S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52401. 


DAIRY BREED 
ACHIEVEMENT 


4-H places strong emphasis 
on leadership, citizenship, and 
upgrading of personal standards. 
An important part of the work 
lies in the projects... many and 
varied 


carried on by the 


He Isn't A Crop Protection Specialist. But We Are. 


The stakes are pretty high. Too high to use old 
fashioned methods or products. 


members, most of whom carry 
more than one. 

The young people _ photo- 
graphed below are the happy 
winners of the 1969 Dairy Breed 
achievement awards for New 
York State. Listed alphabetically 
by breeds, the winners are: 

Ayrshire: Ellen Woodward 
Willard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen Woodward of Gouver- 
neur; Kenneth Burr, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Burr of 
Trumansburg. 

Brown Swiss: Brendy Snow, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
C. Snow, Brookfield; David 
Goodwin, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward Goodwin, Guilford. 

Guernsey: Jane Keichle, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 


can bring that knowledge right into your 


field. His experience plus the services of Crop 


Protection Specialists and field agronomists is 
backed by a complete line of dependable pesti- 
cides and fertilizers...including famous 
VERTAGREEN. 


The result will be a total crop production 


program with the proper balance between 
fertilizers and pesticides to meet your needs. 
We think you deserve the professional 


edge. That’s why we offer “a wor/d of ways to 


help you grow.” 


_ Armour fertilizers and pesticides from 


Agri-Chemicals, Inc. 


a Subsidiary of United States Steel 


P.O. Box 1685 


Atlanta, Georgia 30301 














Keichle, Philadelphia; Robert 
Hoffman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Hoffman, Perry. 

Holstein: Barbara Mechan, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Meehan, Rexville; Dale E. 
Putman, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Misc ates ie ere Witten cor. , 
Heuvelton. 

Jersey: Susan Cook, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Par- 
tridge, East Durham; Robert 
Dalola, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Dalola, Sr., Berkshire. 

Shorthorn: Susan Vaadi, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Vaadi II, Lafargeville. 





Ellen Woodward Willard ~ Kenneth Burr 





“Brendy Snow David Goodwin 





Jane Keichle Robert Hoffman 


Barbara Meehan 





Susan Cook Robert Dalola 





Susan Vaadi 
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native, daring, and about whose 
integrity there is no question” 
writes editor Al Drowne in the 
February issue of the New York 
Holstein-Friesian News. That 
statement seems to explain Fran- 
cis Meehan. But he would insist 
that the credit for his sucess be 
shared by all members of the 
family. 

The prefix Frangin is derived 
from Francis and Virginia. . . the 
latter, of course, being Mrs. 
Meehan...and the ads of this 
establishment carry the footnote 
“The Francis Meehan Family.” 

Allcot the children, except 
Ronald, who serves in the armed 
forces, and Barbara, a student 
nurse, share in the care of the 
cattle and the work of the farm. 
They are William (22), Marlene 
(17), Theresa (14), Donald (12), 
and Larry (10). All are strong, 
vigorous people, and each has the 
same enthusiasm for dairy cattle 
as their parents. Few farms in 
America are so adequately staffed 
as Frangin Farm. 


Daughter Barbara 
That the children have in- 


herited or acquired skill in animal 
husbandry is illustrated in the 
success of Barbara, who won the 
coveted State Holstein Girl 
Award for 1969. Beginning her 
4-H career at ‘the age of 9, she 
carried on a calf or cow project 
each year, has been a consistent 
exhibitor at ‘the county and statew 


fairs, and is rated an expert | 
showman. & 
Her first project calf, Frangin 


Imperial Bonny, was bred to 
Irvington Pride Admiral of the 


Curtiss stud; that mating pro- i 
duced Admiral Imperial Chief. | fj] 4 
And so Barbara is the foster 


mother of this herd sire who has 
brought fame and fortune to the 


Meehan family. Add year 'round AIR-O-COMFORT LIVING with Norgas 
ee ere central air-conditioning. It provides years and years of 


Generous in his support of the | efficient, dependable cooling. You get permanent perform- 
breed organizations, Francis has 





sore Ge Nin? eae le: ance you can feel but can’t hear. There’s no noise or 
gany Steuben Holstein Club, was unsightly machinery indoors. If you have a forced air heating 
Staite Sale. ese ae system, you already own half an air conditioning system. It 
Steuben County consignment costs only pennies a day to complete it with Norgas super- 


which topped the sale), and has 
been asked. to serve as sale chair- 
man again this year. 


Meehan selected the entire N 
consignment to the first Corner- orgas 
stone Bred Heifer Sale, some 60 


head, held at Bath, New York, 
LP-GAS SERVICE 


charged cooling! FULL FIVE YEAR WARRANTY. 


FREE ESTIMATE 


CALL NOW BEFORE THE BIG 
AIR-CONDITIONING RUSH! 





last October. 

The significance of the Meehan 
Story is that ambition, intelli- 
gence and determination are 
essential to the breeding of 
Superior dairy cattle, and that 
material resources are of minor 
importance. It is proof of the 


THE PROTANE CORPORATION 


value of production testing and There’s a TOTAL SALES- SERVICE Dealer near you! 
type classification, of expert 
feeding and. management, and a Batavia, N.Y. Erie, Pa. Milltown, N.J. 
sound breeding program. Ves Bernardsville, N.J. Hawthorne, N.J. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

But more than all of that, it is C t Lake. P Veliwet N.Y Oneida, N.Y. 
a story of the single-minded pur- ee ee oe np i eal 

; Sie n Earlville, N.Y Lambertville, N.J Schenectady, N.Y. 

pose of a man and his wife, sup- eae AS Warren. Pa 


ported by the efforts of their 
children, to breed superior cattle, 


and to achieve respect and honor FIND US FAST IN THE YELLOW PAGES UNDER ‘‘GAS - LP OR BUTANE GAS”! 
for the Frangin prefix. ) 
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The long and the short 
of buying a new 
elevator: 


(Consider New Idea. It is 
long on reach and strength, 
short on price and upkeep.) 


Here’s a balanced, trouble-free elevator for easy one-man 
placement that will do the same work that requires a longer 
elevator of some other makes. The balanced, extra overhang 
beyond the wheels keeps the price reasonable. 


The rigid, no-sag construction has deeply embossed areas 
around bolt holes that interlock to prevent bolts from shear- 
ing and joints from yielding. Added strength is provided by 
steel angles. A stress plate is welded to the bottom end of 
each section for extra strength. 


We’ve flared the throat of the 10-foot “weightless” tilt hopper 
to let bales slide through easily. And improved the shelled 
corn saver for more positive separation. 


Various lengths and drives to fit your needs. See your New 
Idea dealer soon. And get the long and the short of your next 
elevator. You'll like the price, too. 


gi NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Coldwater, Ohio 45828 








WANT to add 25 additional 
cow years of production to your 
60-cow operation without in- 
creasing the size of the herd? 

Here is an idea from Edward 
T. Oleskie, specialist in dairy 
science at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College. It starts off 
with good management of the 
herd, and involves extending the 
productive life of each cow by 
one month per year. ‘This is possi- 
ble through gentle handling’ of 
the herd, providing ample stable 
space and bedding, reducing the. 
“hardware” hazards, following 
good milking routines, and the 
reduction of possible injury or 
udder troubles. 

Over a five-year study period in 
a 60-cow herd, lengthening the 
productive life of each cow by 
just one month a year results in 
25 additional cow years of pro- 
duction, with no additional capi- 
tal investment. 


IT’S HOT 


If even one-half of what is 
claimed for it is true, it will be 
the hottest thing on the market 
in 1969. Its name is “Alar,” and 
it appears to have solved three of 
the major problems in extending 
the picking season for apples. 

ts other virtues, as explained 
by some of New Jersey’ s best and 
conservative growers, is that it 
holds the fruit on the tree better 
than other materials. By extend- 
ing fruit tree life it provides bet- 
ter color...and that extra dash 
of color is what counts at the re- 
tail counter. Others claim that 
‘“Alar’’-treated fruit will keep in 
common storage until June, and 
then it prolongs the shelf life of 
apples at the retail level. 


EGG PRICES 


The United Egg Producers be- 
lieves egg prices can be stabi- 
lized. Their solution is aimed 
at the markets. Produce what the 
markets can absorb and _ stop 
there. At the farm level, avoid 
that 2 to 3 percent swing in 
supplies. For an_ illustration, 
look at the November 1968 mar- 
ket. Production was down 3 
percent from the previous level, 
yet prices were 58 percent high- 
er. 

The United Egg Producers 
is being supported by the Board 
of Trustees of the New Jersey 
State Poultry —Association’s 
Egg Marketing Division. If the 
plan is approved, New Jersey 
Wilis< be represented: bythe 
New England Egg Marketing 
Association, one of five re- 
gional marketing groups. 

A new approach to egg produc- 
tion, if one is thinking of start- 
an egg factory or one of those 
30,000-bird units, came out of 
a horseback conference with a 





MORE MILK . 


FEWER Cows 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


small group of egg specialists in 
New Jersey. The unanimous 
thinking of this group_ was, 
“Before arranging for financing 
and building a $150,000 unit for 
30,000 birds, secure a contract 
to market the eggs.” 

An egg contract opens the door 
to the money room in most 
banks. An egg contract for more 
than one year means the operator 
has an assured market for the 
output. Many of New Jersey’s 
“new men” in the egg business 
have found that they can ride the 
periods of low prices without 
going broke. 


NEW DELAWARE CROP 


Have you ever heard of Cram- 
be or Sesame? Don’t be surprised 
if it may show up in Delaware 
this year. It is a plant of the mus- 
tard family, prized for its oil 
content. The oil is valuable for 
its ability to withstand extreme 
heat and not break down. 

Dr. Merle Teel, chairman of 
the plant science department at 
the University of Delaware, sees 
possibilities. He  believes~ it 
should be used on a trial basis. 
Sesame oil production is increas- 
ing. In the ten-year period from 
1957 to 1966, its production has 
increased from 13 million pounds 
to over 31 million. 


COLLAR ROT 
Planning on planting dwarf 
apples for the trellis system? 


Here are some suggestions from 


the College of Agriculture: 


(1) Avoid poorly-drained soils. 
Collar rot is a problem on soils 
that have poor drainage. 

(2) Fumigation of the soil is 
recommended if one is going to 
the expense of adopting the 
trellis system. Consult your ag- 
ricultural agent on the proper 
material for fumigation. 

New Jersey growers are tak- 
ing a close look at the dwarf 
tree trellis system growing ap- 
ples, and the drainage problem 
may be the route to success. 


CHEMICAL THINNING 


Chemical thinning of peaches 
versus hand thinning is gaining 
acceptance in New Jersey, al- 
though some varieties are more 
difficult to thin than others. Red- 
haven and Dixie Red are diffi- 
cult; two applications of CPA 
helped. Easily thinned are Tri- 
ogem, Newday, Sunhaven and 
Redcrest. Rio-Oso-Gem _ was 
thinned only slightly, yet hand 
thinning was reduced 40 percent. 
Air blast spraying seemed to ac- 
complish a more even thinning 
job than the hand gun. Trees of 
low vigor were easily overthinned, 
as are weak limbs in a tree of 
good vigor. « 
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ALAR:a new orchard 
Management concept 


i * 
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1. Stop-drop control. One application of ALAR...does it. Left 2. Firmer apples. Over-ripening and softening is delayed as the apples re- 
side of this tree was treated with ALAR...right side was not. main on the tree. In fact, pressure tests prove ALAR-treated apples run 1 to 
Since apple drop ranges from a normal 10 to 15% to as high as 3 pounds higher than fruit from untreated trees. 


70% in severe years, it’s obvious your savings can be substantial 
with ALAR. 





3. Improved color. Here’s another difference you may 
see as a result of Alar treatments. Red varieties often 
take on color earlier, turn deeper, brighter as ALAR 
works with nature... holding apples on the tree longer 


4. Stimulated flowering. Profits start here...at the (left) to soak up more sunlight right up to harvest time. 








budding stage. You can promote the development of 
additional fruit buds, and encourage a good return 
bloom (left) by timing your one ALAR spraying 10 to 
14 days after petal fall. The same treatment will help 
bring young apple trees into a flowering condition at an 
earlier age. 







Want to know more? 
There’s a detailed 
report on next page 
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5. Regulated vegetative growth. The same _ 6. Delays Water Core. ALAR delays the onset 
ALA R spring spraying (left) that stimulates of water core in Red Delicious apples. Left tray 
fruit buds also retards vegetative growth by as above shows ALAR-treated apples; right tray 
muci as 1rd for that season. You know what untreated. 


that means. Less pruning. More growth energy 


directed to profitable fruit-bearing production. HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU 


ALAR is a growth regulant —a re- 
markable new chemical tool—actually 
a new concept for orchard manage- 
ment. Like all sophisticated tools, it 
must be used properly to achieve 
maximum results. ALAR helps you 
produce bigger crops of better ap- 
ples. Lets you utilize new techniques 
that make production and harvest- 
ing more efficient...marketing 
more profitable. You get a better price 
for better qualaty. 


As one major orchard manager, 
active in our ALAR test program, 
stated it... “I couldn’t compete in 
the apple business without this new 
product.” 


Summer application. 

(45 to 60 days before normal harvest) 
You save on labor and avoid market 
gluts because ALAR keeps apples on 
the tree in prime picking condition 
beyond normal harvest time. Fruit 
won’t over-ripen and get soft as it 
does when most stop-drop chemi- 
cals are used. Pressure test figures 
on apples treated with ALAR run 1 
to 83 pounds higher than on fruit from 
untreated trees. And ALAR may 








even help red varieties become 
redder. In addition, the onset of 
water core in Red Delicious apples 
is delayed. All benefits that boost your 
profit advantage. 


Or springtime application. 
(10 to 14 days after petal fall) 


You save on pruning costs because 
vegetative growth is reduced approx- 
imately 14 for that season. Beyond 
lower pruning costs, this allows more 
of the tree’s capacity to be directed 
into producing fruit. These ALAR- 
treated trees develop more fruiting 





buds. In apple varieties that tend to 
get too big or soft, ALAR also con- 
trols fruit growth to produce smaller, 
firmer apples. Springtime treatment 
with ALAR encourages return bloom. 
It can aid in bringing Golden Deli- 
cious trees into annual production. 


You reset nature’s time clock 


Because of the reduction in vegeta- 
tive growth and increased fruiting 
bud development resulting from 
spring treatment with ALAR, young 
trees come to frwit-bearing maturity 
several years earlier than normal. 
And the ability to control tree size 



























will be a great advantage as orcherd 
managers turn more and more to 
high density plantings. 


Apply it ONLY once a year 


It is important to note that trog 
should be treated with ALAR only 
once a year. Spraying time is deer. 
mined by the effects you desire. As 
with all chemicals, ALAR must be 
used exactly as directed on the label} 


These are the profit-producing facts} 
about ALAR, the newest creation} 
of Uniroyal research...a new 
orchard management tool that ref 
duces drop and also increases fruif 
quality and storability. That reduce | 
vegetative growth, yet increase} 
fruit bud development. All these 
factors will help you to increase> 
productivity. 


Get your crop off to a profitablef 
start. Visit your Uniroyal dealef 
soon, or mail coupon. ALAR and 
other growth regulants, herbicides 
fungicides and miticides are cre 
tions of the laboratories of Uniroya 
Chemical, Division of Uniroyal Ine. 


Mail to: 

Uniroyal Chemical, 
Division of Uniroyal Inc., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770 


Send me the free booklet ‘50 Questions An 


swered About ALAR.’ At no obligation, 0} 
course. 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. FSS: 


City 
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State Zip 
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Jerry (left) and Jim 
Nordhus (right) of 
Marysville, Kansas, were 
among the first farmers 
in the nation to get hy- 
brid seed wheat. Rich- 
ard Bruck of DeKalb 
Agresearch in center. 


HYBRID WHEAT 


In August of 1968 DeKalb 
Agresearch Inc. announced the 
successful production of seed of 
fifteen different Hard Red Win- 
ter Wheat hybrids, and in the fall 
of that year hybrid wheat was 
planted on farms in eleven differ- 
ent states. 

Hybrid wheat is something 
that farmers have been visualiz- 
ing and waiting for since research 
began in 1960. One farmer in 
Montana who planted several 
acres of a new wheat hybrid in 
the fall of ’68 reported having 
visitors from all over the state. 
Questions raised, of course, were: 

“How did it stand the winter? 
Is it tillering heavier than normal 
wheat? Can you discern the in- 
creased vigor in the spring 
growth?” 

Quantities available in 1969 
will be relatively small, but 
wheat farmers will have an op- 
portunity to look at new varieties 


which grew out of DeKalb’s hy- 


brid research effort. These new 
varieties are shorter than com- 
monly-grown varieties, and offer 
wheat farmers an opportunity to 


increase yields and gain greater 
efficiency on every acre. 

What will hybrids cost? With 
high seeding rates (one bushel 
or more on most wheat acres in 
the U.S.), and low per-acre yields 
as compared to corn and grain 
sorghum, it is apparent that the 
same economic factors cannot 
apply. 

Using a hypothetical situation 
of 40 bushel yields and a price of 
$1.25, hybrids could be expected 
to boost yield 25 percent, or 10 
bushels. At present price of about 
$1.25, farmers would receive 
$12.50 from planting the hybrid. 

New approaches are constantly 
being explored, among them the 
sale of foundation seed to the 
farmer, which would allow him 
to produce his own hybrid seed, 
much as the western farmer now 
produces his own seed with the 
varieties he is presently growing. 

Plant breeders are working on 
hybridizing the soft white wheats 
more commonly grown in the 
Northeast, but their development 
is behind those varieties suited to 
the Great Plains states. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


I know some folks, and so do you, 
who shy away from something new. 
They just don’t like to change their 
ways, and so they live out all their 
days without adopting new ideas 
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that might give them more cash or 


ease. “ “Iwas good enough for Paw,” 
they claim, “and so for us it is the 
same.” Result is they’re like stubborn 
mules, they won’t adopt new farming 
tools °til after neighbors use ’em for 
a half dozen years or more. They’re 
last to plant new kinds of seeds, they 
don’t believe in spraying weeds, and 
‘bout new-fangled feeds they'll joke 
while stock gets thin and they go 
broke. 

Thank goodness, I am not that 
kind; ’'m always more than glad to 
find a way to make life easier or my 
bank balance bulkier. I grabbed at 
hybrid corn with speed to skip the 
fuss o’er my own seed; since weeds 
need just a squirt or two, why should 
I own a scythe or hoe; and I can 
farm just half my fields with fertili- 
zer doubling yields. But finest change 
that I have seen is doing farm jobs 
by machine, ‘cause now Mirandy 
doesn’t scream like when she had to 
use a team, and each day work is 


done so soon that I can fish all after- 


noon. 





NEW ¢#y-Dro-Driv'n 
eee "HANDLER! 





WORLD’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY DRIVEN FORAGE HANDLER 


Grove introduces the first self-unloading forage body 
powered completely on the tractor’s hydraulic system 
. . » No PTO shaft to hook-up . . . New drive provides fast, 
smooth, safe and trouble-free unloading . . . left/right or out 
the rear. Simple push/pull control knobs. Deck drag chain 
infinitely variable from slow through ‘‘sweep’’. Fewer mechani- 
cal parts greatly reduce upkeep. Write for details on the most 
modern forage body you can buy. 


GROVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 
GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 





GROVE 





GILMORE-TATGE builds quality augers 
with this goal in mind: 


Our Augers must move more grain faster — 
and last longer than anybody else’s in the world. 


If you own a G-T Auger, you know what we mean. 


If you don’t own a G-T Auger, 
please see a G-T dealer, and find out what we mean. 


G-T Augers come in 6”’-8"-10" and 12” diameters with 28’ to 
63’ lengths. Choose gasoline, electric, hydraulic or PTO power. 


Full line of quality G-T accessories. <> 


GILMIORE TATGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY SS 
(913) 632-2151 CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 


DISTRIBUTED BY: Please send me full information on G-T Augers. AD69AI1 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. Name 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 ee 
315-463-5276 Age re —_——— ~ 
3721 MAHONING AVENUE Town Se ahs 


YOUNGSTOWN> OHIO a 
44515 PH. 216-799-3231 State_____ Sess ape 
lamaliFarmer ()Dealer (C) Student 
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TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


“AGRICULTURE?” is a nice 
word ...it suggests something 
clean, wholesome and dignified. 
It goes with manufacturing and 
commerce to form the great tri- 
umvirate of major activities by 
which man provides for his ma- 
terial well-being on this planet. 
It is part of a world in harmony 
with the natural order. 

“Farming” is a dirtier word 
...1t brings in the nitty-gritty. 
It often implies the image of a 


*Professor of Land Economics, Cornell University 





by H.E. Conklin* 


struggling man, a presumption of 
ignorance and inefficiency, a de- 
graded social position, a stage of 
human existence we long have 
aspired to surpass. For vast num- 
bers in the United States it is the 
occupation of our forefathers, 
who indeed made their mark, but 
also gave us the spark to go 
“hisher. 
And ‘‘agribusiness” is a word 
just born. 
Since “agriculture” is nice and 
“farming” is not, farming has be- 


é 


come agriculture throughout our 
language. We have what is really 
a census of farming that we call 
the “Census of Agriculture.” We 
present information on the value 
of the farm plant and call it “‘in- 
vestment in agriculture.” We 
speak of the ‘agricultural labor 
force,” but the data show only 
the farm labor force. And we 
speak of the ratio of 40 people to 
one farmer in the nation as a 
measure of our high agricultural 
efficiency. 

If there are two words for the 
same thing and one is nice while 
the other is not, why use the’one 
that is not? For many years the 
obvious answer to this question 
raised no problems, but this has 
changed. 


Before you buy, trade or deal 
..See the new Owatonna Custom 700 


You've looked over the ‘“‘new” windrowers and 
figure you’ve seen everything. Figure again, be- 
cause here comes the Owatonna Custom 700. 


We'd ask you to compare, but there’s nothing on 
the market like it. Not when you consider the 
“custom” styling, features and price value. Go with 
the direct feed header (9'9” cut) and you’ve got a 
years-ahead self-propelled mower-conditioner. A 
* fuli-width (110”) conditioner that lays full swath 


or windrow in any forage crop. 


Or choose the conventional draper header with 
tractor-mounted 103 crop conditioner for all-crop 


handling ease. 


crop harvesting. 





performance. Either way, the 700 tractor delivers 





Custom 700 — Draper header. 
Contour Flotation, ‘‘custom” styl- 
ing . .. for multi-crop harvesting. 
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Owatonna 350— Contour Flotation, 
draper header . . . choice of Ford or 
Wisconsin engines. 





power plus with its new Model 225 CID Chrysler 
engine. Either way, you get L-shaped tractor 
construction for great machine balance and 


Before you decide on a windrower, see your 
Owatonna dealer. He has what’s really new in 


the Owatonna Way 


Is best 


OWATONNA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


OWATONNA, AAS, MINN. 55060 


Haymasters — 220 and 230 pull- 
type models. Full swath or wind- 
row. For all forage crops. 





The stage for trouble was set 
long ago when the first farmer 
bought a hoe. From that day on 
it took more than farmers to feed 
a tribe, or a nation. And from 
that day on part of the workers 
in agriculture were in town. 

Though workers in town were 
needed, there still were a lot of 
farmers, even in this advanced 
nation, until recently . . . so many 
that their voice was heard loud 
and clear throughout the land. 
Agriculture held a secure posi- 
tion in the scheme of things, even 
in a heavily-urbanized ‘state like 
New York. 

In those days we bragged suc- 
cessively over the years that one 
farmer fed 20, 30, 40 nonfarmers 
...and we got away with it. No 
one objected on the ground that 
farmers no longer were producing 
food by themselves alone, and no 
one had yet jumped from declin- 
ing figures of farm numbers to 
the conclusion that “agriculture 
is a rapidly dying industry.” 


Broken Roof 


Then the roof fell in! In the 
short span of two decades, state- 
ments like the following multi- 
plied until now they are all 
about us: 

“Agriculture appears approxi- 
mately insignificant (in New 
York). 

“Agricultural employment de- 
clined 35 percent from 1950 to 
1960 (in the Appalachian coun- 
ties of the State). Any reasonable 
projection of this trend indicates 
that agriculture will supply al- 
most no employment by 2000 or 
earlier.” 

“No claim can be made that 
the economy is predominantly 
agricultural (in Chenango, Del- 
aware and, Otsego counties)... 
the regional economy is an urban 
economy. That is, the activities 
which comprise it, by and large, 
are urban activities such as man- 
ufacturing...if the current 
trends continue, it can be ex- 
pected that the agricultural sec- 
tor will decline even further in 
the three-county area.” 

“There are so few people in 
agriculture in this state that we 
no longer can justify specialized 
agricultural institutions.” 

“The College of Agriculture 
could raise more money and 
attract more students if it could 
get rid of the word ‘agriculture’ 
in its title.” 

“T don’t worry about farmers; 
they are growing fat selling land 
to city people. Pretty soon they 
will all be city people anyway.” 

‘“We should preserve some 
agriculture in New York. It 
makes the countryside more 
attractive and woodland margins 
provide better wildlife habitat 
than unbroken woodland.” 


Declining? 

Suddenly farmers are spot- 
lighted as a declining minority. 
Agriculture is. identified exclu- 
sively with farming, so agricul- 
ture is seen as a declining minor- 
ity industry. 

Being recognized as a minority 
could be very convenient at this 
point in history, but not so un- 

(Continued on next page) 
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less you are a militant minority. 
This, farmers are not... they can 
be liquidated quietly. And why 
not? 

The best answer for those who 
ask ‘‘why not?” is this: Because 
there is a lot more to agriculture 
than farming. If all farms in New 
York disappeared tonight, many 
more than farmers would awake 
tomorrow without a job or with 
only part of a job. To remove 
farming from New York would 
leave a far bigger hole in our 
economy than occurred when the 
textile industry pulled out to go 
South. And New York struggled 
for a long time to fill that hole! 

Even today, with no big new 
holes in our economy, State pro- 
motional agencies brag loudly 
when they “‘capture”’ a new plant 
that employs 500 people. 


More Than 

Agriculture is more than farm- 
ing, and the difference is agri- 
business. Agribusiness is the 
modern counterpart to the man 
who first made a hoe for sale to 
a farmer. It extends back to the 
mines, the forests, and the oil 
wells, and forward to the proces- 
sing plants, the wholesale distri- 
bution centers and the grocery 
stores. 

When we cut New York off 
from the rest of the nation and 
speak only of agribusiness that 
is related to New York farming, 
we lose the possibility of includ- 
ing some of the agribusiness ac- 
tivities that supply New York 
farmers (most farm machinery, 








oa 


transport, and sell the one billion 
dollars in products that New 
York turns out each year,on the 
other. 

We have relatively little pre- 
cise information on the nature 
and size of agribusiness activities. 
The structure of our data-col- 
lecting processes has allowed 
these to become thoroughly in- 
termingled with nonagricultural 
activities of all sorts. Our data, 


in fact, are so confused that plan- 


ners...and even some econo- 
mists... often speak of agribusi- 
ness as though it could exist 
apart from farming! 

To picture agriculture in true 
perspective, a lot of work needs 
to be done to disentangle agri- 


the one hand . . . and process, 


business from other activities. 
The resulting information then 
needs to be combined with the 
large amount of data we already 
have on farming. This composite 
then will realistically represent 
what it takes to feed and clothe 
this nation. It also will make it 
much more difficult for urbocen- 
trics .. . and these are the ma- 
jority today...to discuss agri- 
culture as a “‘dying industry,” 
even in New York. 

A lot of work needs to be done, 
but pending the outcome of this 
work we can begin to make room 
for its anticipated results. We can 
start using the words “farming” 
and “agriculture” in a manner 
that is consistent with recogni- 
tion of agribusiness as a mutu- 
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ally-interdependent partner with 
farming. 

We have chosen for long years 
between the words “agriculture” 
and “farming” on the basis of the 
aesthetic attractiveness. of the 
images they evoke. Now we have 
another basis. In order to make 
room for agribusiness, the word 
‘‘agriculture’? must encompass 
more than farming. Let’s use it 
that way! 

Then let us speak with pride 
of farming! It will be better to 
re-educate tastes in the use of 
words than to forget what it 
really takes to produce our food 
and clothing ...and better also 
than to forget the source of em- 
ployment for an important seg- 
ment of our population. 


rand really makes — 
Ire saves on hay.” 


Dairyman finds Sudax 
Brand hybrids boost — 
summer milk production. 


Richard W. Gladfelter, Littletown, Pa., feels 
DeKalb Sudax Brand could be the greatest 
summer milk producer—ever. It's the forage 












crop that keeps milk production high during 
the hot summer months. 

“We have about 40 acres of DeKalb Sudax 
Brand SX-11, SX-5, and SX-12, and | like 
them all equally. | have about 100 milking 
cows. We green chop morning and night. 
Sudax Brand really makes the cows milk. 
When it’s wet and | can’'t’chop, | can see a 
big difference. Sudax Brand really makes milk 
and sure saves on hay. It really grows!” 


for example, is made outside the 
State)...and we lose the pos- 
sibility of including the trans- 
port, processing, and sale in New 
York of farm products raised in 
other states. We still include, 
however, a large volume of the 
activities that bring over 800 
million dollars worth of direct 
inputs annually to farmers, on 





Sudax Brand can help you make more pounds of milk at lower feed 
cost. A University test shows it’s superior to alfalfa for-palatability 
and digestibility. Sudax Brand resists drouth, insects, disease, and 
it grows and re-grows like nothing you've ever seen. It's also one 
of the world’s most versatile forage hybrids. You can use it for 
green chop, pasture, hay, haylage, cover crop or plow-down. It’s 
a money-maker, many ways. 

Your DeKalb. dealer nas Sudax Brand varieties bred for your 
climate and conditions. See him today. 


Dairymen agree Sudax Brand helps pour-out the milk. 


ke! 





BRAND 


“DEKALB” and ‘‘SUDAX" are registered brand names. 
Numbers designate varieties. 








“We really like Sudax Brand:all “’We've found Sudax Brand tn- 


farmers should use it for better creases milk production. It has 
milk checks.” been planted on our farm since 


Anthony Walter, Loyal, Wisc. !t was first introduced.” 


“| just don't know of anything 
to equal DeKalb Sudax Brand 
SX-12 for haylage, green chop, 
hay and pasture. 


“We have been green chopping 
for the last 10 years and nothing 
compares to DeKaib Sudax 
Brand.” 


Robert Holloway, Sparta, Ill. 


Protection — Electrical con- 
duits, switch and fuse boxes 
located in the building drive- 
way are protected against side 
swiping by tractor-drawn ma- 
chinery and loads. Heavy pipes 
aresetan concrete a Short 
space in front of the wall and 
the electrical equipment. 


Edward Moseley, 
White Plains, Va. 


Ask for Sudax Brand fy name. It belongs on your farm. 


Thomas Jones, Fredonia, Ky. 
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No weights to adjust, no drive drums to manhandle 


Power drive 
Volume delivery 


Fewer trips up the silo with Jamesway Distributor-Unloader. Power Circle Drive 
and true 3-Point Suspension assure level cutting, volume delivery. And positive 
operation under all types of conditions because the Big J Volumatic doesn’t 
use a drive drum, doesn’t depend upon silage traction. f 

Cuts level from top to bottom! Can’t ride over frozen silage or bury. in newly- 
filled silage. 

Feeds out under all types of conditions! Delivers light fluffy haylage, high- 
moisture corn, rock-hard frozen silage in volume. 


Unloading power! Throws silage out in volume without auxiliary conveyor, 
thrower or kicker. 


Bonus! Volumatic unloader converts to distributor in minutes. 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 

Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 

Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert C. 
Anderson 

Bath, Helm Agric Equipment 

Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 

Canastota, Fisher Farms 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment 
Goc inc: 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 
Cochecton, Cochecton Mills 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, Schoharie, William Roese, Jr. 

Inc. South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
East Springfield, Homer Fassett Stafford, Coward Feed Store 
Ellenburg, Floyd Lashway Unadilla, Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Elma, Smith Farm Supply Weedsport, Blumer Supply 
Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm Supply West Bloomfield, Coakley Dairy Supply 


Groton, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg, Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague 

Locke, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Lockport, Taylors Hardware 
Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Moravia, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 
Piffard, C. A. Parnell 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ja&PAE SE WAY BIVEISION 
104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-059 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTORS-UNLOADERS * CATTLE FEEDERS * BARN CLEANERS « BARN EQUIPMENT + FARM VENTILATION 


Rust is the biggest 
farm roofing problem 


Galvanized sheet starts to rust within one to seven years, accord- 
ing to official tests. The problem then is to repaint it regularly, or let 
it rust. Aluminum solves the problem with solid corrosion-resistant 
protection against rust and weather—proven in modern farm roofs. 
Specify Kaiser Aluminum for your next farm building. 


More affordable than rust! 
= 





KAISER 


ALUMINUM 
ROOFING & SIDING 





MOTOR ADVICE 


Having spent thirty-five years 
servicing electric motors (the last 
fifteen servicing motors from ru- 
ral areas), I do not understand 
why many farmers are so careless 
in the installation, care, and use 
of such a needed and valuable 
piece of machinery as the electric 
motor. Most people would not 
think of neglecting or abusing 
hired help the way they do some 
of their machinery, and in many 
cases the electric motor does take 
the place of extra help. 


Moisture is one of the main 
causes of damage to electrical 
apparatus, and in spite of the fact 
that new insulations and var- 
nishes have been developed by 
the manufacturers, moisture will 
creep into the windings, bearings 
and switches. I have seen many 
times, either on service calls or 
sales visits, motors on hay con- 
veyors, chopper box unloaders, 
and barn cleaners completely ex- 
posed to the weather, even in 
midwinter. On many water 
pump service calls, I have found 
leaky joints spraying water on the 
motor, eventually working into 
the bearings, capacitor or wind- 
ings. 


Dust Problem 


Dust is a constant threat to all 
motors in or around farm build- 
ings, as hay, straw and feed 
being distributed each day gen- 
erates considerable dust and can 
be drawn into any type of open 
motor by its ventilating fan. 
Eventually, this dust gets be- 
tween the starting switch con- 
tacts, causing starting failure, or 
it fills up all avenues of ventila- 
tion, so the motor overheats and 
burns out. 

Fire danger is great here, not 
only from the possibility of a 
burned-out motor, but from ig- 
nition of the dust and chaff by 
the spark generated each time a 
motor starts. The answer to 
much of the dust, moisture and 
fire problem is to install totally- 
enclosed motors wherever pos- 
sible. 

Finally, the one great cause of 
motor failure on the farm is im- 
proper lubrication... either too 
much or none at all, or use of 
the wrong kind of lubricant. A 
wrong lubricant can either be too 
thin to properly lubricate, or so 
thick it fills the grooves in the 
bearing and prevents circulation 
around the shaft. In a ball-bear- 
ing motor, it can cause overheat- 
ing and wear, because it will not 
stand the pressure between bear- 
ing and race. Overlubrication of 
either type bearing with oil or 
grease damages starting switches, 
brushes and internal wiring. 

If owners would heed the man- 
ufacturers’ instructions on lubri- 
cation, many maintenance dol- 
lars could be saved. No one likes 
a big repair bill or cost of replac- 
ing a motor, and a little atten- 
tion to the first signs of trouble, 
and protection from the elements 
could save considerable loss of 
time and money.— Frederick C. 
Fay, Burlington Flats, N.Y. 


Mr. Hotvedt and 


the ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 





Mr. Norman Hotvedt 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota 


‘““My main crop is potatoes and 
’ve found that the Rolling Culti- 
vator is the best tillage tool to 
work them with. It cleans the mid- 
dies well and covers the weeds 
in the rows without damaging 
potato plants. It reduces lumping 
and keeps the beds in good 
shape. 


“The Rolling Cultivator produces 
a good soil mulch, and you can 
quickly adjust the gangs to work 
the ground perfectly throughout 
the growing season. 


“You need no extra killing attach- 
ment—just adjust the gangs and 
they make a perfect kill.” 


The Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 
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finest, fastest tillage tool 
on earth 


cultivates crops * mulches soil « bars off 
lays by * builds beds ¢ incorporates chemicals 
conserves moisture ° preserves roots 








FREE COLOR BOOKLET 


The action story of the Rolling Cultivator 
with over 80 illustrations. We think you'll 
find it fascinating reading. Just drop a 
card to Lilliston Corporation, Box 5 
Albany, Georgia 31702. 








Litciston 
CORPORATION 


Albany, Georgia « Branches: Waco, Texas 
Weldon, N. C. © Hopkins, Minnesota, © Tulare, 
California. Warehouses: Amarillo, Texas and 
West Memphis, Arkansas. In Canada: Lilliston- 


~ Canada Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Lilliston Quality-First Rotary 
Cutters, Peanut Harvesting Equipment, 
Rolling Harrows and Tillers. 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Distributed by 


J. S. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth St., STerling 8-1460 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11232 


CAMP HILL, PA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
17011 01107 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


WATERVILLE, MAINE 
13206 04901 
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Save money on an MF 130 
Lowest priced 27 hp diesel. 


Save money on an MF 135 
Most popular 3-plow tractor in 
the world. 38 hp. 


Save money on an MF 165 
MF’s 4-plow workhorse. 52 hp. 


Save money on an MF 175 


MF’s all-purpose 5-plow tractor. 
63 hp. 


Make a tractor deal now 
with the man in the red tie 
during Massey-Fergusons 


Limited time only. 


Your trade-in may cover 
the down payment. 


Save money on an MF 180 
Deluxe 5-plow tractor. 63 hp. 


Save money on an MF 1100 
Big 94 hp model. 


Save money. on an MF 1130 
Rugged turbocharged 120 hp. 


Make a Red Tie buy from a 
Red Tie guy and save during 


Massey-Ferguson 3% The Challengers 





Cee Su eles 
icc y are samedi 


Photo: Northeast Producers’ Guide 


Donald Robin uses an electric-powered feed cart to feed young birds. 


STARTER SPECIALISTS 


Wilson Robin and son Donald 
of King Ferry, New York, raise 
113,000 laying hens a year . 
but buy eggs at the supermarket! 
They’re specialists in raising 
started pullets, and the birds 
move out to other henneries at 
20 weeks of age, just as they’re 
beginning to lay eggs. 

Most of these birds are reared 
in a 38 X 224-feet cage house, but 
a converted layer house is also 
used to rear floor birds (with coal 
brooders) in batches of 18,000. 


The big cage house has a capac- 
ity of 37,400. . . it is presently 
carrying its fourth batch. 

The middle deck, and certain 
sections of lower decks, are used 
for starting . . . these have floors 
of wire with 2X 1-inch openings; 
all cage floors are flat. 

No paper is used on cage 
floors, and chicks eat directly 
from heaped-up feed troughs . . 
prevented from escaping through 
cage-wire openings by an in- 
genious arrangement of adjust- 


able extra wire pieces held on the 
outside of cages. 
Pullets of the current batch 


“were started at 31 per cage .. 


each cage measuring 24 x 24 x 14 
inches. This is reduced to 17 per 
cage by 2-3 weeks of age, and 
then changed to 12 birds per 
cage at 8 weeks of age... at 
which time 5 birds per cage are 
removed and sold. 

There are four rows of triple- 
deck cages suspended by T-bars 
from the ceiling. Truss rafters 
that carry the load have 2X 10’s 
for lower members, and 2 X 8’s 
for upper members .. . glued and 
made up on the job with %4-inch 
plywood for gusset plates. 


Electric Cart 


Birds are fed by an electric 
feed cart (battery-powered but 
high-line charged) serving three 
decks. This isn’t the most satis- 
factory way to handle feed, ac- 
cording to Wilson, but it elimin- 
ates one of the building-cleaning 
problems the Robins feared 
might develop with automatic 
feeders. All feed except a com- 
mercial supplement is home- 
grown on the 500 acres in the 
farm, the grain converted to 
growing mash by a portable grin- 
der-mixer. 

Lights are 25-watt bulbs op- 
erated on a dual-voltage system 
. «. 120 volts with white light for 
the first week or two after chicks 
arrive, then down to 60 volts by 
means of a single tumbler switch. 
After this, the higher voltage is 
used only when the Robins are 


working in the building. 

When the birds are four weeks 
old ... and beginning to feel like 
using their beaks on each other 
...the Robins switch to red 
bulbs. This prevents cannibalism 
effectively, but it doesn’t make 
Wilson and Don very happy to 
grope around in the red light! 
Birds are debeaked at 16 weeks 
of age. 


Light Blocked 


Until birds reach that age, cus- 
tom-made light filters .. . de- 
signed by the Robins... are used 
on the eight 10,000 cfm fans. 
Ventilation slots are convention- 
al around the eaves of the build- 
ing, with a blackout feature to 
prevent any light leakage. 

The building is heated by two 
oil-fired boilers connected in 
series . . . a total net output of 
320,000 BTU. A _ high-velocity 
oversize circulator forces hot 
water through the 1100 feet of 
1.25-inch pipe around the peri- 
meter of the building. 

There are approximately 200 
feet of commercial-type finned 
pipe alternated with the plain 
black pipe throughout the build- 
ing. Wilson reports the heating 
system expensive initially, but 
very satisfactory, and economical 
to operate ($250 oil cost for 
30,000 birds reared in winter of 
1967-68). 

Manure is pushed from pits 
under the cages into a cross-con- 
veyor by a small garden tractor 
powering a commercial scraper. 

(Continued on page 37) 





400,000 farmers 
recommend the 


new Gaawy way 


to faster and 
better hay 
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There is a new, proven way to faster and 
better hay. Now, you can get faster and 
better hay with the Fahr Centipede Hay- 
maker developed by the Fahr Machine 
Company, a leading overseas manufac- 
turer of farm equipment since 1870. In 
the past seven years, more than 400,000 
Centipede Haymakers have been put to 
work on farms in every part of the world. 
They are available through your local 
dealer in 8%’, 16’ and 22’ sizes — ready 
to make hay for you at the rate of 8, 16 
and 22 acres per hour. 
UNIQUE OPERATING ADVANTAGES 
Time, labor and maintenance ‘saving Fahr 
Centipede Haymakers completely turn, 
evenly spread and fluff-hay either from 
swaths or the heaviest windrows. Curing 
hay the Fahr way is much faster than 
crimping or roll conditioning since the air 
freely circulates through and under- 
neath the hay. Leaf loss is avoided 
with maximum saving in nutrients. 
In many humid areas — even 
in the Northeast — 
crops handled by 
the Centipede Hay- 
maker are often 
ready for baling the 


same day they are mowed. The Haymaker 

can be converted from tine conditioning 

to windrowing in seconds by adding a = 
reduction gear. Unlike crimpers, roll con- 

ditioners and mower-conditioner combi- 

nations, it will unfailingly work over the 

same crop after each rainfall. 


RUGGED YET SIMPLE DESIGN 


Design of the Fahr Centipede Haymaker 
is simple and sturdy. Each machine oper- 
ates from one to three pairs of interlock- 
ing, star-shaped, synchronized double 
spring tines rotating in opposite direc- 
tions to mildly crimp the hay after it is 
picked up. By following ground contours, 
the Haymaker uniformly removes hay from 
humps, hollows and inclines. Whether the 
crop is long, dense, tangled or soaked, 
Haymakers will not stall. 


WHERE TO SEE IT 


When you use the Fahr Centipede Hay- 
maker for faster and better hay, you beat 
the weather — make hay every acre of 
the way. For the answers to why more 
than 400,000 farmers recommend the new 
Fahr Centipede Haymaker for faster and 
better hay, ask your dealer to call or 
write ... 


Cummings & Bricker, Inc., Box 305, 111 Cedar Street, 
Batavia, New York #4020 Tel. 716-343-5411 
Howard S. Crane, Inc., Route 365, Rome Rd., 
Oneida, New York 13421 


Tel. 315-363-3390 
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THE VIEW FROM 
A HOSPITAL WINDOW 


It was a small room ina 
hospital. The window itself was 
small. I had been there many 
times before, calling on members 
of my parish who occupied that 
room a few days at a time. 

On the occasion of this call, 
my friend the hospital patient 
forgot her own problems for a 


SIGHEr tue 

(Continued from page 36) 
This is done when birds are 12 to 
14 weeks old, and again after 
pullets are sold. Dropping boards 
are cleaned by hand scrapers 30 
times during the 20-week grow- 
ing period... a total time re- 
quirement for one man of 60 
hours. Boards are %-inch exterior 
plywood treated with a mixture 
of parafin and hot kerosene (5 
pounds in 5 gallons). 

The building foundation is a 
conventional concrete slab and 
block. The walls are of polyure- 
thane “sandwich” construction 

. a waterproof board-type in- 
sulation that is 1.25 inches thick 
in the ceilings, and 1 inch on 
sidewalls. 


Electrical power is critical in 
any high-density poultry house 
like this; there were six power in- 
terruptions of several hours’ 
duration last year: 

An alarm system sounds off at 
Don’s home if temperature rises 

.. or drops . . . beyond preset 
limits, or if high-line power goes 
out. After the birds reach 12 
weeks of age, someone must be 
with earshot of the alarm 24 
hours a day .. . so the auxiliary 
generator can be wound up in 
jig time if something goes wrong. 

Water is carried to birds 
through plastic pipe; it is gravity- 
fed from overhead tanks, rather 
than being on direct line pres- 
sure. There is a Hart cup in each 
cage . . . with trigger extension 
the first week to help the “little 
bitties” get the hang of drinking. 
All water is filtered to remove 
sediment. | 

At.éne time; the. Robins 
bought chicks, raised them to sell 
themselves. But now they’re tied 
in with a large hatchery, and 
they prefer the present arrange- 
ment. In an age of farm special- 
ization, Wilson and Don _ have 
specialized even further by doing 
only a portion of the chain of 
events from hatching egg to 
cating eggs. 

They’re more generalized, 
though, on their 500 acres... 
growing corn, snap beans, wheat, 
and hay .. . as well as custom- 
picking corn for neighbors. 
Whether working as inside 
specialists or outside generalists, 
Wilson and Don are constantly 
figuring on how to do the job 
more efficiently. — G. L. C. 
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moment and said, “You get a 
wonderful view from this 
window.” 

‘““A wonderful view from a 
hospital window!” What was so 
amazing about her response. No 
one else had noticed that view 
before or described it with such 
detail. She mentioned the Christ- 
mas street decorations, the Christ- 
mas lights and what time they 
came on. She outlined for me the 
beauty of the evergreen trees in 
the front lawns across the street, 
and the profile of a hill in the 
distance above the houses. From 
a small window she had a wide 
vision of the world outside the 
hospital walls. 

She saw what others missed. 








She enjoyed what others failed 
to enjoy. She used the small 
framed glass hole in a wall better 
to see and understand the larger 
world outside. Traffic lights, trees, 
houses and hills, people coming 
and going, all these enlisted her 
attention, and contributed to the 
relief from the monotony of a 
forced hospital visit. Her life was 
enriched by what she saw beyond 
the walls of her hospital room. 

How was it that she saw so 
much and others saw so little? 
Perhaps because they were con- 
fined by a concern for themselves, 
overburdened with their own af- 
flictions and anxieties. They were 
not free to look out of the window 
of their lives and their room and 


oe 


see the world around them. If 
they could have, with curiosity, 
imagination, and pleasure, it 
might have made it a little easier 
to accept with good grace what 
was essential to their recovery. 
Who knows how many of their 
symptoms reflected the inward- 
ness of their lives that kept them 
from looking out of the window? 

We ought not to judge too 
harshly or criticise those who 
cannot look out of the windows, 
and see so little when they do. 
But we can be glad for those who 
do, and try to follow their good 
example. Look out from yourself, 
through the windows of the walls 
that surround you, see the world, 
and be glad to be alive. 








Gives your 
fruits and vegetables 
more get up and 


Agricultural authorities are discovering 
alarming deficiencies of magnesium and 
sulphur in soils in many areas of the 
country. This can seriously affect the yield, 
quality, and profits of many crops. 

Many present-day high-analysis ferti- 
lizers cannot replenish soils with the mag- 
nesium and sulphur removed from soils by 
most crops. That is why such fertilizers 
should be fortified with K-Mag. It contains ample amounts 
of magnesium(18% MgO) and sulphur (22% S)—plus potash 
(22% K,O) in a non-chloride form. 

As the key element in chlorophyll, magnesium is vital to the 
process of photosynthesis. Also important to the profitable 
growth of plants is the role magnesium plays in helping the 
plant absorb phosphorus. Magnesium also helps plants 
withstand harmful effects of insects, spray chemicals, and 
cold weather. 

Increasing importance is being placed on the need for 
sulphur in fertilizers. Sulphur is part of many proteins, 
vitamins, and enzymes. It helps establish strong root systems 
and encourages vigorous plant growth. 

The potash in K-Mag is virtually chlorine-free—less than 
2.5% —and is completely water-soluble. 

Ask for fertilizers containing K-Mag and be sure your crops 
will bring you higher yields and increased profits this year. 








* POTASH 
* MAGNESIUM 
* SULPHUR 
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SPREAD OUT AND LIVE 


by J.R. Van Allen* 


SINCE everyone else is writing 
and speaking about our national 
problems, why don’t I add a 
comment or two. Poverty, racial 
* Litchfield, Conn. 








Content 


Snapped 
Corn 


conflict, urban decay, outmoded 
government institutions, inade- 
quate education, inflation, crime, 
air and water pollution, and 
snarled transportation are cussed 


HIGHER IN 
Pr.D.N. 


x T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


Vital to any feeding program are Sufficient 
digestible nutrients, along with proteins and 
minerals. Digestible nutrients are an important 
part of a feeding program and Florida Citrus Pulp 
is your best feed buy because it has 74% T.D.N. 
Before planning your next feeding program, 
consult your dealer or distributor about 

including Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or 
beef feed mixes... available in bag or 

bulk... by rail or truck. 


% Protein 








* Nitrogen-free extract 


and eiecuceed: end all coves OF 


solutions are being put forth. 

It is alleged that these prob- 
lems are too complex for simple 
solutions. Anyone who offers such 
solutions is branded a fool. But 
maybe the fools are those who 
“canet see the: forest ior. tue 
trees,” and who become so in- 
volved in complicated theories 
they confuse themselves and 
everyone around them. 

One approach to these prob- 
lems that seems to have gone 
out of style is good old-fashioned 
common sense. Well, at the risk 
of being branded a fool, let me 
take a whack at our troubles. 

-When you look at the list of 
ills I have mentioned above, they 
all seem to have a common de- 


For more information on Feeding 

or Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a FREE 
full color Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for 
“‘Men Who Feed the World,”’ a 16 mm color 
film for group showing. 


** Total Digestible Nutrients) 





THE BEST OF FEED FOR THE BEST OF BREED 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P. 0. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C.21 DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 






nominator. There are too many 
people jammed into too small 
a space. Did you ever see a corn- 
field where the farmer sowed too 
much seed... all stunted, sickly- 
looking plants from lack of food, 
water, and sunshine? The same 
thing happens when you pile 
people on top of one another in 
a city; only it’s worse with people 
because they are more complex 
than corn plants. 

I could take each problem and 
develop the thesis that it is 
caused by overcrowding, but | 
won’t. You do it. The thinking 
will do you good. But when you 
get all done you will find that 
too many people in one place 
creates situations that only vast 
expenditures of money could 
improve. 


The Solution 


All right, you say, then what 
is the solution? 

To begin with, let’s start to 
change our thinking. For in- 
stance, instead of spending ten 
years and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars studying where to put 
another jet airport for New York 
City, why not study how to move 
some industry and business out of 
that area into the agriculturally- 
poor hill country of southern 
New York State? 

There, on land that isn’t fit 
for growing food, jobs could be 
provided that would suck people 
out of the city center. They could 
spread out, relieve their tensions, 
breathe fresh air, and begin to 
live like humans instead of piled 
up like aphids on a cabbage 
plant. Then the site for the new 
jetport could be located much 
farther from the city. 

In this day. of modern com- 
munication, why does big busi- 
ness need a city address? Are 
the managements of some of 
these corporations in a rut? Are 
they still thinking of “ye olden 
days” when you had to be in a 
city to have enough help nearby? 
Some might ponder the fact that 
the automobile has brought about 
some changes. They might also 
ponder the fact that as city living 
goes up in cost, or the price of 
living outside of and driving into 
the cities goes up, unions are 
going to have to get their people 
more pay increases. And around 


| we go with more inflation! 


Just the other day I read of a 
proposed new skyscraper in lower 
Manhattan that would provide 
office space for six thousand more 
people. Holy Smoke, somebody 
must be kidding! The present 
river of people chokes the Lin- 
coln Tunnel and the Long Island 
Expressway (Distressway) now! 
Keep jamming more people into 
the city and it just takes more 
time for all concerned to com- 
mute;. time wasted and_ taken 
out of daily living. 

Sure, it would take money to 
move out! But would it take any 
more than what we are spending 
now or need to spend to over- 
come our problems? We can 
solve our city problems right 
now by spending enough mon- 
ey, but when we get all done 
we will still have a place where 

(Continued on next page) 
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people will live with constant 
tension and in concentrated tar- 
gets for nuclear attack. Just the 
fact that population and industry 
dispersion would make it more 
difficult for an enemy to wipe 
us out in one blow ought to 
appeal to a lot of people. 


Bare Bones 


I know this is just the bare 
bones of an idea. Means would 
have to be found to lure business 
and industry out of the cities. 
The government would have to 
do a lot of pump priming. But 
if such a move became our long- 
time national purpose it would 
be done. People would ultimately 
live more normal lives, and 
overty, ignorance, and_ strife 
of all kinds would find it more 
difficult to survive. Furthermore, 
there is great truth in.the idea 
... give a man a piece of land 
of his own and you will cure him 
of communism. z 

Died-in-the-wool city people 
would, of course, fight such an 
idea. I lived in New York for 
a few months one time, and I 
found a lot of people who didn’t 
think: there was anything west 
of the Hudson River. That’s all 
right; we wouldn’t want to move 
everybody out of the cities. Our 
purpose would only be to spread 
people out a little more so their 
problems could be handled in 
smaller and more manageable 
doses. The young, the vigorous, 
and the adventurous would move 
where the jobs were. It has 
always been thus. That’s how 
our population spread from coast 
to coast in the first place. 

I began life in Chicago, and 
know something of city life. I 
have also lived in small towns 
or rural areas for the past twenty 
years. For average people there 
is a vast difference in the quality 
of living between the two... 
and it is in favor of small town 
and rural living. Let’s shape our 
destiny so more people can find 
this out. 


OPTIMISTIC 

Possibly I am terribly optimis- 
tic, but I think America’s capa- 
city to express itself in any num- 








Man Pass — A man pass 
around the end of a barnlot 
gate is a great timesaver. This 
one uses 26-inch planks for 
rails, with three posts set in the 
ground. in a wedge shape. The 
gate is hooked to the free post 
in the center of the space. 
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ber of ways is, in a sense, a 
guarantee against ultimate vio- 
lence and revolution. A boiltng 
kettle only explodes if a lid is 
held on tight. 

In my youth, in Wisconsin, an 
influx of very able, hard-working 
German Catholic farmers moved 
in to a rather easy-going and un- 


successful Yankee community. © 


The threat to the Yankees’ way 
of life resulted in the formation 
of a Ku Klux Klan and the burn- 
ing of crosses on the lawns of our 
German-Catholic neighbors. Who 
would have thought that a few 
years later we would have accept- 
ed and idolized a Catholic 
President? 

At this point in history, we 
should remember the depression 


years. I saw them both in Wis-_ 


consin and in New York City. I 
was present when conservative, 
well-meaning farmers drove 
sheriffs and bank representatives 
off farms with pitchforks to pre- 
vent foreclosures. I saw hungry 
people line up for blocks to get 
a bowl of soup. Millions were 
unemployed and homeless. How 
can we, in the midst of the great- 
est affluence the world has ever 
known, fail to solve today’s prob- 
lems of poverty? We can and will 
solve them. 

A further comment on the uni- 
versity situation .. . there can be 
no question that the pursuit of 
higher and higher academic de- 
grees and the “publish or perish” 
concept in faculties has reduced 


the teaching of students, in‘many 
instances, to an onerous burden 
placed upon pretentious and in- 
different professors. Obviously 
the SDS group is a group of ir- 
responsible fools, but they capi- 
talized on a lack of belief in the 


institution on the part of most of 
the students and faculty. Is there 
not a lesson for us in the fact 


that, in our universities, we tend 
to go off like firecrackers in many 
places and niany ways. . . rather 
than wait and blow up in a really 
violent eruption . . . such as oc- 
curred in France? 

As I say, I am an optimist, and 
I am inclined to believe that, as 
an American, I have every reason 
to be so. — L. B. Westcott, Rose- 
ment, New Jersey. 








Brute strength in new 


Reynolds Aluminum Rhino-Rib roofing and 
siding costs less than galvanized* 


CG 


A new rugged rib shape for 
rigidity and strength. 


The photo shows why Rhino-Rib is 
stronger. Sides of ribs are nearly 
vertical for strength. Ribs are 3,” 
high—35% higher than most pre- 
vious metal farm roofing and siding 
products. Stands up to heavier loads, 
adds overall strength to farm 
structures. 


A super-alloy for durability 
and corrosion-resistance. 


Check the improved bump, scuff, 
hail, and corrosion-resistance of 
Rhino-Rib. Puncture tests show it 
withstands 50% more impact than 
conventional aluminum farm roofing 
and siding. A marine alloy formula- 
tion increases resistance to corrosion. 


Satin finish or color for 
good looks. 


A fine hex embossing pattern gives 
Rhino-Rib a satiny, non-glare 
natural finish, but it comes in 
modern, long-lasting baked enamel 
finishes, too—Polar White, Mocha 


Tan, Hunter Red, Terrace Green, 
Ivy Green, and Dawn Blue. 


Faster, more economical 
installation. 


Your dealer or builder will tell you 
that lighter, larger panels (36” or 48” 
coverage widths, up to 30’ long) go 
up faster, reduce seams, overlaps, 
fastenings; span purlins up to 36” 
o.c. There’s also a complete back-up 
of accessory products, including 
Ever-Grip screw fasteners, Rhino- 
Liner interior liner panels. 


*Rhino-Rib cost claim proved 
by comparison. 


Based on a typical farm structure, a 
40’x60’x12’ machine s‘1ea, open on 
one side, Rhino-Rib is lower in 
material cost, in delivery, even in 
installation . . . as compared to 29 
gauge, 214” corrugated, galvanized 
steel. Actual estimate of compara- 
tive costs available on request. 


You can bank on savings 
from Rhino-Rib 







































REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 
Building Products 





Reynelds Metals Company 
Building Products and Supply Div. 
325 W. Touhy Ave., Dept. AA-59 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 


Yes, please send free Rhino Coin 
Bank, plus full information on 
Reynolds Rhino-Rib and other alu- 
minum farm building products. 


Name 


City 


State 


Zip 





Dealerships available in selected 
territories. Write for information. 
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PORTABLE GRINDER-MIXERS 


by Wes Thomas 


PORTABLE MIXERS and 
grinders are becoming an increas- 
ingly-popular method for on-the- 
farm preparation of feed. These 
portable units are the latest in a 
four-stage evolution in equipment 
for feed preparation. Stationary 
mills were first, then came porta- 
ble mills, followed by attach- 
ment-conversion of auger wagons. 
Now several feed-preparation 
jobs are combined into the one 
portable grinder-mixer unit. 

‘These machines are usually 


trailer-mounted, tractor-drawn, 
and pto-powered. The typical 
erinder-mixer, in addition to the 
grinding unit and mixing tank, 
includes a swinging feeder eleva- 
tor and one or more unloading 
conveyors. In many cases a hop- 
per for adding supplement and 
pre-mix ingredients is also in- 
cluded. 

Type of Mill — The grinding 
mill may be of the hammer, rol- 
ler, burr, knife, or cutting-plate 
type. Hammer mills are the most 


popular. They can handle hay as 
well as grain...but the other 
types produce a more-uniform 
granular type of mixture. 
Type of Mixer — There are three 
basic arrangements . . . vertical 
mixer, horizontal batch mixer, 
and auger wagon. 

The vertical mixers have a 


cylindrical shape, usually’ about 


5 feet in diameter, with an in- 
verted-cone shape lower portion. 
A vertical auger (which is usually 
enclosed) lifts material from the 
bottom of the cone to the top of 
the mixing chamber. Here the 
material is thrown by centrifugal 
force and spread over the top of 


the batch of material in the 


mixer. Thus, the auger produces 
a pattern of motion within the 








feed:in which it moves: up 
through the center of the mixer, 
is thrown to the outside, and 
moves down to be recirculated 
by the auger. Special variation 
in these augers include such fea- 
tures as flightings to help fill the 
auger and fingers to prevent ridg- 
ing. 

Horizontal batch mixers have 
a U-shape trough mixing cham- 
ber and a horizontal shaft with 
blade-type paddle agitators 
which stir the entire contents of 
the mixing chamber. Power re- 
quirements for the horizontal 
batch mixer are higher than for 
vertical mixers. However, the 
horizontal batch mixer can 
handle liquid molasses and silage, 
which the vertical mixer cannot 
do. 

Auger-wagon mixers are essen- 
tially modifications of the basic 
V-bottom, tank-type auger 
wagons. A horizontal tank auger 
provides the basic mixing action. 
In most cases, the vertical unload- 
ing auger can be arranged to re- 
turn the feed mixture to the top 
of the load. Thus the feed can be 
mixed by agitation, recirculation, 
or a combination of the two. In 
addition, the unloading process 
itself produces further mixing 
action. These units can also han- 
dle liquid molasses and silage. 

Feed Arrangements— Methods 
for getting material into the 
grinding unit include the conven- 
tional gravity feed table, fixed 
location elevator, or swinging 
feeder elevator. These feeders 
may be either augers or chain- 
slat conveyors. 

The swinging feeder elevator 
often permits more convenient 
setting-up of the equipment. 


(Continued on page 41) 


GRINDER-MIXERS 


Advantages 
Combines  feed-grinding, 


mixing, and transporting 
into one operation. 
Completely portable. Can 
service dispersed storage 
and feeding areas; can be 
taken to another farm if you 
move. 

Existing tractor power can 
be used; relatively-high out- 
put rate. 

Well adapted to fence line 
feeding. 

Feed is ground fresh at each 
feeding. 


Disadvantages 


Typical units are relatively 
expensive. 

Use of tractor to power the 
unit can keep it from other 
farm jobs. 

Feed processing can’t be 
switched to slack-labor 
periods as with stationary 
tractor-powered mill. 
Complete unit is heavy; re- 
quires solid footing in bad 
weather. 

Breakdown of one compon- 
ent can tie up entire proces- 
sing and distribution system. 
Weighting or measuring in- 
gredients must be done as a 
separate task. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


These elevators range in length 
from 5 to 10 feet, and swivel 
through an arc up to 200 degrees. 
In addition to the usual manual 
operation, hydraulic control is 
available in some cases. 

Supplement Hopper — A 
separate hopper which permits 
special concentrate to be added 
to the mixture without running 
it through the grinder helps avoid 
the risk of supplement damage 
from the heat of grind. 

Unloaders — a variety of ar- 
rangements, which use from 1 
up to 5 augers, are available for 
unloading. 

The horizontal-type units in- 
clude auger unloading systems 
similar to those on auger. wagons 
...a rigid unloading auger with 
a short lateral or boom-type au- 
ger, or an arrangement which 


GROUP FEEDING 


The DeGolyer Brothers, who 
operate a 230-cow dairy farm 
near Castile, New York, feed no 
grain in their double-six herring- 
bone milking parlor. Grain is 
blended with corn silage...no 
hay is fed...and the cows re- 
ceive varying amounts according 
to production level. 

The herd is divided into four 
groups, with grain per cow per 
day as follows: 

1. Cows fresh one month, and 
cows producing 64 pounds of 
milk or more per day... 32 
pounds of a high-energy concen- 
trate containing 24 percent crude 
protein (CP). 

2. From 53 to 63 pounds. of 
milk daily ...25 pounds of a 24- 
percent-protein ration. 

3. Producers of 38 to 53 pounds 
get an average of 14 pounds per 
cow per day of a 28-percent-CP 
grain mix. 

4. Cows producing less than 
38 pounds of milk daily get 6 
pounds of a 40-percent-CP ration. 

The exact division point be- 
tween groups varies from month 
to month, depending on the over- 
all herd production level. Cows 
are reassigned to groups at 
monthly intervals, or more often 
in the fall when many cows are 
calving. 

Grain at Reylog Farm is me- 
tered into the corn silage on its 
way along augers to the feed 
bunks. 
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“That's the drawback on dwarf trees. They're easier to 
spray, prune and reach the fruit to get sick on!"’ 
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pivots left or right from the bot- 
tom of the wagon. 

The vertical units include a 
system which receives material 
from a short tank-unloading au- 
ger. The main auger, which 
pivots from the point of material 
collection, ranges up to 10 or 12 
feet in length. Another type swi- 
vels at two points and is crank- 
operated. 

In most cases, the unloading 
conveyor system’ is located at the 
left rear corner of the machine. 

Flotation — Since these ma- 
chines usually weigh 1 to 1% 
tons in addition to approximately 
2 tons of feed, flotation is an im- 
portant factor. Both single and 
tandem axle versions are avail- 


able. 


Power Requirements — About 
40 horsepower is required to op- 
erate most units. In some cases, 
however, the larger units may re- 
quire up to 60 pto horsepower. 

The amount of feed processing 
required to justify on-the-farm 
equpment depends on many fac- 
tors. Although these factors thus 
produce a different number for 
different situations, agricultural 
economists indicate that in many 
cases an annual volume of about 
125 tons is the typical ‘‘break 
even” point. If you use less feed 
than this per year it’s more econ- 
omical to have the feed processed 
by custom operators. If you use 
more than this, on-the-farm pro- 
cessing offers the possibility of 
greater economy. 


He’s saving the labor of 
two men...with a new 
= Surge Sawtooth Parlor 


In terms of livestock feed, 125 
tons of complete feed provide the 
annual rations for the following: 


Hogs — 300 raised to 220 lb. (in- 
cluding feed for breeding 
herd); or 410 if bought at 30 lb. 
and fed to 220 lb. 


Dairy Cows — 42 and their herd 
replacements. 


Steer Calves — 66 for corn and 
supplement ration, when fed in 
drylot without silage from 425 
to 1025 lb. If they are fed on corn 
silage, 71 head. 

Yearling Steers — 90 for their 
corn and supplement ration, 
when fed in lot without silage 
from a weight of 700 to 1100 lb. 
or 100 head, if they are also fed 
corn silage. 










Check the record. The first herd of over 100 cows in Michigan to average over 

600 pounds of fat on DHIA . .. the fourth highest producing Guernsey herd of over 75 cows 
in the United States . . . serves on the Board of Directors of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club ...is a past member of the Michigan Mastitis Council . . . was a judge of the 

National Guernsey Show at the 1968 North American Dairy Show in Columbus, Ohio. The 
record tells you Jim Fish, Hickory Corners, Michigan is a top dairyman and top manager. 


The Fish herd was started in 1923. He used Surge Bucket Milkers with a transfer system 
for the last 15 years. When his herd reached 100 milk cows it took 4 men, working in 

two shifts to do the milking. Now with his new Surge Sawtooth Herringbone Milking Parlor, 
two men milk the entire herd in 214 hours...and that includes clean-up time. 


When Jim Fish decided on a new milking parlor five years ago, he and Mrs. Fish started 
visiting dairy farms to look at different parlors. After careful comparison Mr. Fish decided on 
a Surge Milking Parlor with the New Sawtooth Stalls. He reports, ‘’This Surge Milking 
Parlor is even better than | expected. It takes less than half the time to milk. And, we 

can give the individual cows more attention.” 


A new milking parlor with Surge Sawtooth Herringbone Stalls will probably reduce your 
labor costs and increase profits too. Why not talk to your local Surge Dealer today. He can 
help you plan a new parlor system ...offer you expert installation ...and arrange financing. 





BABSON BROS. CO., (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 
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May is a great month for the 
horse owner. The temperature is 
just right for riding, and they 
have the whole wonderful sum- 
mer to look forward to. 

A pleasure horse owner plan- 
ning for summer has lots of 
things to do, such as cleaning 
and repairing tack, fixing fence 
if he has pasture, and attending 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


HORSE SLEEPING 


SICKNESS 


rides and shows. While you are 
doing all these things plan ahead 
a little for your horses’ health. 
Last fall equine encephalomy- 
elitis, or horse sleeping sickness, 
spread into the New Jersey area, 
and there was halted by winter. 


Since mosquitoes spread enceph- 


alomyelitis, as soon as warm 
weather starts we might see it 


club meetings to plan for trail spread farther north into New 





York and New England. It prob- 
ably will be a good idea right 
now this month to have your 
more valuable horses given en- 
cephalomyelitis vaccine. If they 
were given it last year, one 
injection will be enough; if 
they haven’t had the vaccine 
at all, or in several years, two 
injections, two weeks apart, are 
advised. ~ 


Prevention 


The prevention of sleeping 
sickness in horses is a simple 
matter, but the disease itself is 
not. The fact that it can affect 
humans, and that horses can be 
falsely blamed for the disease in 
humans, make it imperative that 
every horse owner become in- 
formed about it. 
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wood preservative. 
6. Order box 7’ x 14’ or 
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Here's the second 
member of a great 
team: the DION forage 
blower. 59” diameter. 


handling forage on your farm 


With the DION forage box, you get: 


1. 12 speeds forward. Handle any forage crop fast and easily. Uni- 
form loading increases the capacity of any blower and eliminates 


12 speeds reverse. Tailgate is standard equipment for use with 


3. Smooth running variable speed drive with worm gear box. Greased, 
test-run, and adjusted at factory for trouble-free long life. 

4. Forage box with either left or right unloading at no extra charge. 
Just order the one you need. 

5. Wood box constructed of air-dried big-dimension lumber. Factory- 
primed and painted. Extra strong 1%” floor treated with long-life 


7’ x 16’ inside dimension, with 4’ or 6’ side, 


specify 2 or 3 beaters. 6’ tailgate is standard on all Dion boxes. 


work-saving, money-saving reasons you'll 
f! Want to know more? 
nd mail this coupon now: 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


Send me a free illustrated folder about the DION 
spION self-unloading forage box, with the word about 


~ how it may cut forage-handling costs for me. 








loading operation! 
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Why isn’t the 
Washington 
Monument rusty? 


Because it is capped with aluminum. Even in 1888, when aluminum 
was expensive, it was a good investment. The Monument’s cap is 
still up there. Never been painted. Solid corrosion-resistant metal 
clean through. So make this monumental decision: Make your next 
farm building long-lasting Kaiser Aluminum. 


More affordable than rust! 
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Corostone Silo Gee Inc, 
Box 220, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


Send me folders about 
OCorostone Silo (Grange Silo DSilo Unloaders 


Name 











Address. 
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(J How about including facts on the DION forage blower, too? 





() Dealer Student 
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puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


few cents a ton is all it costs to preserve that ‘JUST 


CUT” quality of silage. Kylage drives out trapped air, 
stops harmful fermentation and bad odors—just 
doesn’t cover them up temporarily. Nothing works 
better—is easier to use. Take advantage of the ex- 
perience of others—order Kylage at your farm supply 
store, or Agway outlet. FREE bulletin. 

Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 
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HEAVY DUTY BALL-BEARING PUMP 
alRRIGATE ° DRAIN * SPRAY © CIRCULATE « Ali- 
g metal, rust-proof XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 
@ or larger. 1 HP for up to 5,200 GPH 60‘ high 
fee OF 3,000 GPH from 25’ well. 114” inlet. 1” 
outlet. For belt or direct drives. ..... $12.95 
“gm Type P won’t rust or clog. Hundreds of 

thousands in use. Up to 2,400 GPH. 
b>) 1” inlet. %” outlet. ......... $8.95 














“pra P’pd. cash with order. Money Back Guarantee 
, LABAWCO. Box 6, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 
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BRANDS! 


Hy 

@ auto 

SAVINGS NEVER LESS THAN 50°. oupto 70° OFF REG PRICE! 
FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE DIST...1113 Chestnut St.. Camden, N. J 
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Equine encephalomyelitis is a 
virus disease that affects horses, 
certain birds, man, and perhaps 
some other warm-blooded ani- 
mals. It is spread. by mosquitoes 
from bird to horse, bird to bird, 
and bird to human. Recent re- 
search has shown that it will not 
spread from horse to man, or 
horse to horse. Remember this 
important fact. 

If you keep horses in a popu- 
lated area and there is an out- 
break of equine encephalomy- 
elitis in which a human case is 
discovered, you may be accused 
of having horses that bear disease 
that could spread to humans. 
This cannot happen. The source 
of the disease is most apt to be 
a pheasant, but could be a duck 
or other bird... it will not be a 
horse. 

The virus is believed to in- 
crease in the mosquitoes so that 
a mosquito biting an infected 
bird and then biting a horse can 
carry a larger amount of virus 
several days after he bites the 
bird than he did right after the 
original bite. 


Symptoms 


Horses affected with sleeping 
sickness become feverish, uncoor- 
dinated, and sleepy. They. even- 
tually go down and die. Treat- 
ment with antibiotics is of no 
value. However, supportive treat- 
ment such as feeding water with 
a stomach tube may help. 

Sleeping sickness may be con- 
fused with other fever-producing 
diseases in horses, particularly 
swamp fever (infectious equine 
anemia). Swamp fever seldom 
becomes fatal as rapidly as sleep- 
ing sickness, and the animal is 
usually only weak, not incoor- 
dinate. In June I shall discuss 
swamp fever because it, too, 1s 
a disease all horse owners should 
be aware of. 

I hope you will enjoy your 
summer, and have many happy 
relaxing hours with. your horses. 
Call your veterinarian today and 
make arrangements to have your 
horses vaccinated against sleep- 
ing sickness so you can be a little 
more carefree when mosquito 
season starts. 





FIREARMS FACT PACK 


Many sportsmen find, when 
confronted with the task of con- 
tacting their legislators on fire- 
arms bills, that they are limited 
in their knowledge of the subject 
in relation to the nation’s crime 
rate. A booklet is now available 
to help sportsmen in both situa- 
tions. Titled, ‘““The Fact Pack,” 
it consists of seven documented 
studies, represents the most basic 
research ever made on firearms 
and crime, and uses the FI as its 
principal source of statistics. 

When all the statistics are ex- 
posed, they show that fewer 
people owning fewer guns does 
not mean less crime, as propo- 
nents of strict gun controls would 
have everyone believe. Copies of 
the booklet may be obtained for 
$1.00 per copy from the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation, 
1075 Post Road, Riverside, Conn. 
06878. 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


SONS OF TOP PERFORMANCE sire Aman- 
dale Eileenmere 492-17. Also heifers and cows. 
Clayton Taylor, Lawtons, New York 14091. 


ANGUS—REGISTERED, SUITABLE for 4-H 
classes. Also well bred young bulls and hei- 
fers suitable for any breeding herd. Mohawk 
Farms, Bob Hartley, manager. Canajoharie, 
New York, 518-675-5262. 


FOR SALE — Herd of 88 Angus cattle in- 
cluding eighteen cows bred for April and 
May. Sixteen yearlings. Price $7000. Howard 
J. Curkendall, Newark Valley, New York 
13811. Phone 607-642-3237. 


BABY CHICKS 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $5.40. Other breeds 
$1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, 
compare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. ‘ 


BABY CHICKS: $6.95—100 COD. Rocks, Reds, 
Crosses, Heavy assorted. Also ducklings, gos- 
lings, turkeys. Free Catalog. Surplus Chick 
Co., Milesburg (4), Pa. 16853. ; 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule” white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Harco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
lbs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 8, Pa. 17073. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS-DeKalb Leg- 
horns, Hareco Sex Links, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Cornish Cross broiler chicks. Started pul- 
lets available 2 weeks of age up to Ready-to- 
Lay. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 


THE IDEAL BROWN Egg Bird—Anderson 
Buff Sex-Link pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 
1744¢ each. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorn pullets 
85¢ each. Also White Rocks, Cornish cross. 
Also started pullets. Write for literature. 
Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 13045. 
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BEEF CATTLE 





ON EE ee OE ial eae OE RO 
FEEDER CALF and commercial beef cattle 
auction sale. 250 head Hereford, Angus and 
Shorthorn slaughter and feeder cattle and 
cows with calves. Saturday; May 3, 1 p.m., 
Livestock Auction Market, Hackettstown, N. J. 
For details write Donald M. Kniffen, secretary, 
N. J. Hereford Assn., College of Agriculture 
and Environmental Science, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 08908. 


BEES AND BEE SUPPLIES 


PACKAGE BEES— My northern-bred Cau- 
casilans are very gentle and productive. They 
will produce your honey and _ pollinate your 
crops. 3-lbs. $7.50, postage $1.60. None COD. 
Conner Apiaries, Stockton, N. J. 08559. ’ 

pee Rist a a es ace Aer Ye 


CAPONS 
mn MER a Mat elas LARS coc ee aa cn 
SUNNYBROOK CAPONS — Surgically Ca- 


ponized, available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. 
White Rock ‘Cross noted for rapid growth. 
Truck delivery over wide area. Write for 
delivered prices. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, 
Inc., Hudson, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 
erence ee Bsr aes I a aa ea 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
Practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 


urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-853-7201. 


Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 


Join ‘the swing to CHAROLAIS” for more 
Profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
in the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
pr Picture with excitement of a growing 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
Box C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
Affiliated with (301) 825-0458 
American-Internat’l Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx. 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 

















aylor’s Dehornin 
aste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding,40z. 
ae x our Bem 
8, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 
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DEHORNING 
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CHAROLAIS 





PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 


Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 
in the 


NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 
Outstanding sires for sale 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 
FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 


Offers you quality and integrity 
Our superior bull battery is headed by 
Aiglon, Jr., the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Carl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohlmaier, Mer. 


P.O. Box 518 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
‘and domestic breeding stock, 4% through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 

REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


DOGS 


PUREBRED IRISH SETTER puppies. Ashley 
Ward, Kent, N. Y. Phone 682-3037. 
SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 


Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


WORKING BORDER COLLIES. Puppies 
from imported parents. Michael McPherson, 
Cape May, RD #2, New Jersey. Formerly 
MeLains, Ohio. 





DOGS 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder. R1, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. » 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Imported breeding, registered puppies, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES for sale. Par- 
ents from imported.stock. Charles Edwards, 
Phelps St. Rd. #1, Gloversville, New York. 


Phone 4-4321. 


BORDER COLLIES. Imported Stock personal- 
ly selected in Scotland. Dunsmore Farm, 
Swanton, Vermont. 
ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


DUCKS & GEESE 
MANY BREEDS of Goslings, Ducklings, Guin- 


eas, Chicks and Poults. Guaranteed delivery. 
Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 





SET YOUR 
* BREEDING 


HIGH 


PLAN A PROGRAM TO BREED 
YOUR COWS TO AI PROVED 
SIRES WITH PROVEN 
INHERITANCE FOR: 

@ SUPERIOR PRODUCTION 
@ PLEASING WORKABILITY 
@ SOUND WEARABILITY 


STANDARDS 


@ OTHER DESIRABLE TYPE TRAITS 


Eastern’s 46 Al Profit Proved Sires have demonstrated their abilities 
to transmit these profitable traits in Northeast dairy herds. Your area 
Eastern technician can provide a wide selection of these sires to assure 
maintenance of high standards in your breeding program. 

Contact him now or write us for information about the sires of 


your breed. 


AS ELL 


Ithaca, New York 14850 


Your dollars buy more when invested in breeding to Eastern Al Profit Proved Sires. 








DUCKS & GEESE 


WHITE EMDEN day old goslings. Breeding 
and selecting for over 20 years. Ovid G. Fry, 
410 Webster Road, Webster, New York 14580. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy, Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia E-36 
Mo. 65201. 





GOAT SUPPLIES 


STAINLESS STEEL PAILS, milk strainers, 
filter discs, electric milking machines, ete. Cata- 
log 25¢ deposit, refunded first order. Hoegger 
Supply Co., Milford, Pa. 18337. 


HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS-POLLED COWS-cealves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 


a 











HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


HORSES 


REGISTERED, WELL BRED Shetland pony 
stallion for lease to pasture breed small herd 
of mares. Reputable party far more important 
than fee. Blue Meadow Farm, 1210 South 
Beverwyck Road, Troy Hills, New Jersey 07054. 


FOR SALE: Registered Morgan yearling 
stallion colt. Chestnut. Townshend Selina by 
Towne Ayre Rusty Ash. Launie Gould York, 
Shelburne, Mass. 01370. 


MARES BRED to Arabian Stallion, $150 and 
up. 1969 registered quarter horse foals and 
half-Arab colts $200, fillies $300. Terms., Mc- 
Neil Horse Ranch, Skaneateles, New York. 
315-685-3333. 





PHEASANTS 
PHEASANTS AND QUAIL hatching eggs. 
Lawson Parker, Marathon, New York 138038. 


PIGEONS 


PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 15¢. Wal- 
ter Hoenes, AA, Cologne, New Jersey 08213. 














POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS — all 
ages. Also steers. Barton-Miller Farms, R.D. 
2, Freeville, N. Y. 13068. Phone (607) VI 4- 
9285 or VI 4-9288. 


FOR SALE 3 bulls and five heifers all two 
years old. Sired by M Supreme Anxiety who 
sired our 1969 State Sale Champion Bull. 
Claude Fisher, Middle Road, Sodus, New York 
14551. 








POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and EXOTIC» 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


NOW LAYING. 700 White Leghorn pullets, 
400 White Rock pullets. Parks Poultry Farm, 
Cortland, New York 13045. Phone 607-756- 
9310. 


COLOR POULTRY BOOK $2.00, 270 pic- 
tures, rarest breeds. Educational, histories, 
weights, exhibiting tips. 4H—teacher’s cuide. 
Waterfowl, peacocks, swans, guineas, pheas- 
ants. Official Bantam Book $3.00. Gamebird 
Handbook $1.50; Ducks-Geese $3.50. 950 pic- 
ture pet hobby book 50¢. Everything-you name 
it. Stromberg’s Pets Unlimited, Fort Dodge 
95, Iowa 50501. 











RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
eon. 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
5 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. ‘ 
$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAB-5, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 








LIVESTOCK MART 


Lewis County Heifers of Lowville, N..Y. is 
pleased to announce that we are now con- 
tracting to raise dairy replacement heifers 
this year from any place in New York, New 
Jersey, Penna. or New England. Act now. 
Send us your young stock and get them 
back when they are ready to freshen. 
Positive identification. 

Become a dairy specialist and let replace- 
ment specialists handle your young stock 
program. We can prove it pays off in $$$ 
for you. We also have springing heifers for 
sale at all times—wholesale and retail. 
We will buy or feed on contract or sell any 
amount of dairy replacement cattle. 

Call us about your requirements. 
315-376-7083 315-376-2596 
315-376-2009 315-376-2452 














guneISsue-.7 Closes May 1 duly ASSUE). Ol aa een Closes June 1 
AGENTS WANTED i BUILDINGS 
SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 


plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
388478. 

SELL FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS. Backed by 
385 years of research. We install bulk tanks 





and deliver direct. Growers Chemical Corp., 
Milan, Ohio 44846. ‘Our Research Is Your 
Profit’’, 





AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH. AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM Farm and Indus- 
trial roofing. Std. rhino rib. Prices start at 
$10.50 per sq. delivered your area for % truck 
load shipments direct from factory. Smaller 
amounts shipped promptly from Bestway 
Enterprises, Inc., Gracie Road, R. D. 3, 
Cortland, New York 13045. Inquire by mail 
or phone 607-756-7871, Please state quantity 
desired. 








Low-Cost. All-Purpose. Buy 
direct from manufacturer in 
areas without dealers. Dealer 
territories open. Garages- Free 
stall barns- Tool sheds- Roadside stands- 
Warehouses- Shops- Park shelters- Stores- 
2500 different sizes. A.S. & W. Products, 
Inc., Manufacturer’s of Atlantic Steel Build- 
ings, Avon, New York 14414, 716-926-2560. 


fal EAL TEATS 
‘at cd Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating’ 
to relieve soreness reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 N. Y. 


ATLANTIC 


STEEL 
BUILDINGS 












We Lak 
UDDER 
BALM 
44 


weeks, 


easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
82x47 $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 


72 $2442., 64x96 $3372. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, 62230 (Main Office), U.S. 30 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 





BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


way 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 





Send for further information and prices. 
BR-59 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-5, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


BUILD YOUR OWN part-time business 
rapidly to excellent lifetime income, indepen- 
dence, family security, recognition, early re- 
tirement. Training and guidance given. Write: 
Opportunity, 859 Partridge Lane, Webster, 
N. Y. 14580. 


FEED MILL, first time offered. Same owner 
387 years. Age and health reason for sale. Can 
be operated by husband and wife. Now doing 
good business and room for growth. Located 
Central New York, rich farming community. 
Price includes all equipment and inventory, 
plus excellent 5 bedroom house, barn, garage 
and about 23 acres land. Wiil sell as one. 
Call 315-457-3380 or write Graham Real 
Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool; New 
York 13088. 


CASH CROP — Sell Nurs-ette Automatic 
Feeders. Box 68, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


BOARD WANTED 


YOUNG LADY wishes board, Catskills, 6 
small farm. Must have bicycle. Box 


3869-SN, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


August Issue 


RABBITS 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool ‘and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


SHEEP 


WE MANUFACTURE 
yarns. Request prices. 
mony, 11 Maine 04942. 


FOR SALE: Hampshire yearling ewes, ram. 
Van Vileck—Borboursville breeding. Mozingo, 
Unadilla, New York. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—all breeds, purebred or 
commercial. All prices. Any quantity. Deliver- 
ed. Call collect 518-731-8776. 


WRITE FOR BREEDERS LIST. Booklet show; 
ing why Suffolks stand out. Great for cross- 
breeding. National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


NEW YORK STATE Sheep Improvement Pro- 
ject 26th Annual Ram & Ewe Sale, Livestock 
Pavilion, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York—Saturday, July 26th, 1969. Show 8:00 
A.M. Sale 1:00. All breeds. Write for cata- 
logue. George W. Millspaugh, Sale Manager, 
Rt. 96A, Ovid, New York 14521. Phone Ovid 
607-869-5168. 


22 GOOD CLEAN EWES, 14 black face, 8 


white, all ages. Wish to sell all in one group. 
Jim Dicks, Bainbridge, New York 13733. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 





into 
Har- 


sheep’s wool 
Bartlettyarns, 








’Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 


horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., 


Nebraska 68124. 


Omaha, 





LIVESTOCK MART 
DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 

PRICES INCLUDE FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
2 to 3 weeks old each & to 8 weeks old 


tein Heif 50 Holstein Heifers $65.00 
ee he eee Guernsey Heifers 62.50 


Guernsey Heifers 45.00 Angus Bulls 
or Heifers .......... 65.00 
ROEUS, BAU MSs SOO icthin Bulla. BEcOG 


4 to 5 weeks old 


Holstein Heifers.. 55.00 
Holstein Bulls .... 55.00 


10 weeks old 
Holstein Heifers .. 77.50 
Guernsey Heifers 75.00 
Guernsey Heifers 50.00 Holstein Bulls .... 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 
When placing an order you may call collect. 


BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 
758-4741. 


Seer sore Closes July 1 





BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


SAMPLE ISSUE 6¢ stamp. The- Profit-Boos- 
ter, 35-R Lake Ave., Colonia, N. J. 07067. 


CHAIN SAWS 
CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H,. Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 

COLOR SLIDES 


COLORSLIDES. Arizona-New Mexico-Niagara 
Falls - Yellowstone - Grand Canyon - Glacier. 














Eight one category $1.00. All 48 — $5.95. 
Eddings, R-2 Box 710-BR,.Tueson, Arizona 
85715. 

EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 


$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 





FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, II]. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3811). 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years, May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. Manufac- 
turer has several dealer territories open in the 
Northeast. Farm, commercial, and utility build- 
ings. Easily assembled by anyone. Over 2500 
sizes. Phone or write today. Box 310, Avon, 
New York 14414. Area code (716) 926-2560. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 





extra, 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds.. National Cham. 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kav Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702, 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York’ 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 


GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow. Vacci- 
nated, delivered as far as Buffalo or Boston in 
lots of 100 COD on approval; 25 Ibs. $13.; 35 
Ibs. $15. C. Stanley Short, Ine., Kenton, Del, 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRE service age 
boars. Top bloodlines. Littermate gilt was Ist 
July gilt at Regional Type Conference. Ken 
Wiley, Victor, New York 14564. Phone 716- 
924-5422. 











TURKEYS 





DAY OLD AND STARTED Broad white and 
bronze turkey poults. Hanes Turkey Farm, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 18676.- 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ec dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ec $3.75, 50cec 
$7.00, 250ce $82.50. Full instructions included, 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 


FREE BROCHURE WORLD’S BEST Cattle 
necktags and eartags. Low prices-sample 25¢, 
Western. Tag Co., Box 744, Vista, Calif. 92083, 


NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomyein, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 








ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. 0. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land.. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 

FARMS — shipping to Connecticut Milk Mar- 
ket. For appointment write or call Frank 
Braig, Salesman, Hillsdale, N. Y. 12529. 
Phone 518-325-4751. Geo. Beach, | Realtor, 
Chatham, N. Y. 12087. 


WYOMING COUNTY—Buffalo, N. Y. region. 
Highly productive 210 acre dairy farm accom- 
modates 100 head. Modern buildings, gravel 
soil, gravel pit, gorge with waterfalls, springs. 
Bare $98,700.00. Stock and equipment optional. 
Also 40 acres, excellent buildings, modern 
block chicken house 40’x110’ (other potential), 
gravel, springs, ponds, woods, extensive front- 
age, $45,000.00. I. Schallert, Realtor, Stry- 
kersville, N. Y. Phone 716-457-3033. 

FOR SALE: Modern 200 acre dairy farm in 
Central New York. Modern house and barn. 
Deal direct with owner. Box 369-SJ, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. mf 
DAIRY FARM, 
young stock, 7 








200 acres, 70 milkers, 40 
room house, 2 barns, 2 silos, 
milk tank, all machinery, $90,000. Verman, 
Coxsackie. N. Y. Tel. (518) 731-6522. 


NEW!—FREE CATALOG! Giant summer edi- 
tion! Over 4,000 properties described, pictured 
—land, farms, homes, businesses—recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.5S.! 
69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states coast 
to coast. Mailed free from the world’s largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E, 42nd St., New York, 
I Gd O0U 

dairy 


FOR THE PROFESSIONAL. DeLuxe 
farm located~5 miles Geneva. Owner reports 
$130,000.00 gross last year from sale of milk 
and calves. 398 acres: 270 tillable, (silt loam— 
ideal for all grains, vegetables), balance wood- 
ed. 14, mile U.S. Hwy. frontage, % mile 
paved county road frontage. Ample water— 
4 ponds, 2 wells. Fenced, cross fenced. Esti- 
mated stock capacity— over 250 head. New 
375’ barn: 285 free-stalls, water piped, pipe 
line milkers, 1,000 gal. bulk tank, 40x40! 
milking parlor. 36x95’ basement barn. Con- 
crete 30x60! silo. Good 8 room home: 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, oil heat. Extra home w/4 bed- 
rooms, bath. Illness forces sale. $220,000. 
Negotiable terms. Excellent financing avail- 
able. A superior opportunity. Strout Realty, 
Mrs. Alma Beard, Lic. R. E. Salesman, 
Pierce Rd., R. D. 3, Dundee, New York 14837. 
(607) 243-7419. Free local lists. 


VA’s. EASTERN SHORE—Beautiful 20 acre 
farm, 7 room home, hot water heat, bath, al 
land tillable. 10 minute ride to creek or bay: 
$16,000. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, V2: 
23414, 


177 ACRE FARM—$100 acre. Suitable for 
building a 50A private lake. Low taxes. Ellis 
Lake, Alexandria Bay, New York 13607. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 
FINGER LAKES AREA, dairy cash crop 


farms, all sizes, types, also residential, lake 
properties, tell us your needs. Roy De Baere, 


Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3328; Ed _ Brickle, 
Salesman, Phelps 315-548-3182; Bill Webster, 
Salesman, Seneca Castle 315-596-6793; Joe 


Lyon, Broker, Phelps 315-548-4944, 


BROILER FARM, 32,000 capacity. Hot water 
heat, automatic feeders, waterers, fans. Seven 
room house with bath. New two-car garage, 
improved road. Ken Boulier (Hermon), RFD 
#1, Carmel, Maine 04419. Tel. 207-848-3810. 


FREE CATALOG. Are you planning for an 
active farm, rural home, summer cottage, 
motel or store, or just a tract for camping, 
hunting, fishing? Ask for a copy of our 
catalog, study it carefully, select the location 
of interest then arrange an early appointment 
to inspect those appealing to you, or, tell us 
your special needs; we’ll pass them on to 
representatives. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Man- 
chester, N. H. 03105. (Representatives wanted; 
New England and New York.) 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


400 ACRE DAIRY FARM. Widow desires to 
sell modern dairy. 2 large barns, 2 Surge 
pipeline milking systems, 2 bulk tanks, 5 
silos, 190 top quality Holstein cows, 2 deep 
wells, 4 tractors, 4 houses, 3 house ‘trailers, 
etc. Fully staffed and producing 7,000 lb. milk 
daily. Write Box 125, RD 1, Laceyville, Pa. 
18623. ; 


DAIRY 8385 ACRES earry 150 milkers. Modern 
house, new barn 100x140, milking parlor, 
silos. Robert Collester, 549 State St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 01109. 


GETTYSBURG, PA. — 970 acre dairy, 160 
Holsteins, all machinery. Other farms. Bathon 
Real Estate. Paul Van Cleve, Agent, New 
Oxford, Pa. Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


POLAND, NEW YORK, about 12 miles from 
Utica — 330 acre dairy farm with 14-room 
house, newly redecorated; garage, two barns; 
98 head of cattle; all equipped. $140,000. 
Certified Realty Agency, 196 Genesee St., 
Utica, N. Y. Telephone 724-5345. 


400A — 225 FREE STALL automated dairy, 
2 houses; 500A—120 cows M.P., 8 Harves- 
tors, 8 houses—21% ton per day, bare or com- 
plete; 450A—120 cows, 3 Harvestors, 3 con- 
crete silos, 2 houses, bare or complete; 883A 
excellent dairy and cash crop, owner finance; 
200A dairy, 200 ft. basement barn, 2 silos, 
modern 5 bedroom home, owner finance. Many 
150-300A dairy farms priced to sell, $25,000— 
up. Also cash crop and investment property. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., Auburn, 
N.Y, aS 02s 


OPERATING PRODUCER. 365-acre Alle- 
gheny foothills farm comes with 34 milk 
cows, 8 springer heifers, 14 yearling heifers, 
14 calves, 2 tractors, baler, combine, full line 
machinery, 415-gal. bulk tank, 4 milker units, 
growing crops at time of sale included! 7- 
room 4 bedroom home, bath. Large barn, 
other buildings, Terrific opportunity at $50,- 
000., terms. Free . . . new Summer Catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and 
location preferred. -Zip code, please. United 
Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. 10017. Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 


CAYUGA COUNTY DAIRY and fruit farm. 
525 acres, 100 head Holsteins, extra large line 
tools and equipment in excellent condition too 
numerous to list here. 120 foot main barn, 
plus other barns. Workshop and machinery 
storage, 2 silos, 16x50 and 18x50, one with 
unloader. Drive-thru corn crib. Very good 5 
bedroom main house, with hot water heat and 
4 stall garage. 2 tenant houses. 60 acre apple 
and pear orchard with-all equipment. Owner 
reports high income. Owned by same family 
4 generations. Owners disability forces sale. 
For more information or appointment to see 
call 315-457-8380 or write Graham Real 
Estate, 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New 
York 13088, 











FARMS WANTED 
WE HAVE MANY buyers for gdéod dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 
WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
Sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 18790. 
35-40 ACRES, half tillable, old house, well, 
electric, hard road in Tioga County. Martin 
Bellia, 30 Iroquois St., Peekskill, New York. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


Ba a ape eecee a aes atae toes Reactte Make he Mees cee 
IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$3.00. Holm- 
berg’s Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 
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FLOWERS & BULBS 


SPRING SPECIAL: “Good Luck’ Four-Leaf 
Clover Bulbs. Grow beautiful plants of huge 
Lucky Four-Leaf Clovers. Six bulbs $1.00 
prepaid. Lee R. Nemeti, Box 194, Minoa, New 
York 13116. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


USED TOBACCO NETTING protects berries 
from birds. 1,000 sq. ft. $4.20. Postpaid to 
600 miles. Hibbard’s, Hadley, Mass. 01035. 


TORON NETTING. Protect your crops. Finest 
material available for protection against bird 
damage. Write for free samples and brochure to 
Dept. AA-39, J. A. Cissel Co., Inc., P.O. Box 
774, Freehold, New Jersey 07728. 


TRELLISING FOR TOMATOES, pole beans, 
cucumbers, ete. Tough, durable, 8// square 
mesh, 6 ft. and 10 ft. wide. Lengths up to 
300 ft. 6 ft. width—3¢ per foot. 10 ft. width 
——5¢ per foot. (14¢ per sq. ft.) Write for free 
sample and brochure to Dept. AA-59, J. A. 
Cissel Co., O. Box 1774, Freehold, N. J. 
07728. 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, vegetables 
from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52’,econvenient 10 yard lengths $7.50 pre- 
paid; 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, N. Y. 10594. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


ALFALFA AND ALL TYPES hay and 
straw. Alfred Cobb, RD #1, Waterloo, New 


York 13165. 


HAY -— ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 


tral New York. When writing give telephone 














number or eall 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 





HELP WANTED 


BABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
opportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Child Care Technician Program emphasizing 
total care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
Program Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-413-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. » 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11958. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 


MAINTENANCE MAN: as assistant and un- 
derstudy to superintendant who retires in a 
few years. Several buildings on large estate 
grounds. Good opportunity for all around in- 
door and outdoqr man who is sober and reli- 
able. The minimum starting salary is $2.25 
hr. plus full room and board. Kitchen man 
also needed. Write or call Medical Director, 
High Point Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 
914-WE-9-4420.- 


FARM COUPLE, 60 or over, man able to do 
maintenance work. Furnished home, good 
habits, salary discussed. Rochester, New York. 
Call 716-594-2371. 


GARDENER GROWER to take charge of 
greenhouses, cut flower garden-flower borders 
large estate New Jersey. Near geod towns. 
Wages $450.00 month with 5 room _ house, 
utilities. Charles Stevens, PO Box 152, Con- 
vent, New Jersey 07961. Phone 201-538-2104. 


HOUSEKEEPER TO CARE for 2 young 
children or someone to board them on small 
farm for the summer. Box 369-SM, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


GARDENER — HANDYMAN, - middle-aged, 
married. 4 room cottage. Give full- informa- 
tion, experience, wages, references. Mrs. R. 
Palmer, Amenia, Dutchess Co., New York 
12501. 

EXPERIENCED MAN for dairy farm. Milk- 
ing parlor and loose housing. Five room 
apartment available. Write Hill Top Farm, 
Box 297, Central Village, Connecticut 06332. 
HOUSEKEEPER — COMPANION, Widower 
63. Unencumbered Lady 45-60. Box 190, Rens- 
selaer, New York 4. : 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1645, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 




















LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE! World’s largest leathercraft catalog. 
Hundreds of Make-it ideas. Tandy Leather Co., 
Dept. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 








_ HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60;. 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
honey 5 Ibs. $2.25, 10 Ibs. $4.00, cartons six 
5’s $10.50, prepaid 8rd zone. 60 Ib. can 
$10.80, 2 for $21.00, five or more $10.20 each 
FOB. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 
14541. 





LOTS FOR SALE 
CHOICE RETIREMENT LOT, 2% acres, high, 
dry, southern exposure, northern Florida. 
Jesse Palmer, Rolling Fork, Miss. 39159. 


* MISCELLANEOUS 





WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RS, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 


bed is clogged or the system would not be full. - 


Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 





drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 

PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


FOUR “WILL’’ FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus “‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 483138-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis. Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


KEOGH PLANS, qualified pension plans, re- 
tirement plans, insurance analysis for free, 
confidential proposals, write Empire Planning 
Co., P. O. Box 168, Dunkirk, New York 14048. 


HOLLOW-LOG BLUEBIRD HOUSE $3.75, 
Wren $3.00 postpaid. Free brochure. Dealer 
inquiries invited. Douglass, Red Creek, N. Y. 
13148. 


MANY DIFFERENT UNUSUAL gifts. to 
choose from for all occasions. Write for free 
brochure. William M. Gooch, P.Q. Box 282, 
Baldwin Park, California 91706. 


25 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


OLD DOLLS WANTED, any _ condition. 
Theresa Grau, Broadway, Lancaster, New 
York 14086. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells- where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve- 


land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas> 76901. 


AUTO EMBLEMS 











Masonic, Shrine, Tubal, 32nd 
Degree, Elks, Moose, K of C, 
Fireman, Rotary, Kiwanis, C.- 


B Y.0., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze 
2-inch, an Alloy Enameled in Fraternal 
ideal size. colors. Adhesive back, $1.95 
each or 2 for $3.50. Postpaid. Agents Wanted. 
Thompson’s, 65 Pierpont St., Waterbury, Conn. 
06708. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


i t Street 
THOMPSON'S Waterbury, conn. 06708 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
LIST OF 400 business opportunites or 500 
acreages farm ranches $1.00 each. 1000 
address labels $1.00. Boettger, Box 3400AA, 
Calgary 41, Canada. 


ICE CREAM MACHINES — 40 quart — 20 
quart. Reasonable. Phone 518-785-8644. 


CREAM SEPARATOR, ice cream maker, 
butter churn, all electric. $60.00 takes all, 
nearly new. Rudy Hettis, Pittsford, New 
York 14534. Write or phone 586-0408. 


MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK MAPLE SYRUP $5.50 per 
gallon plus postage. Shipping weight 138#. J. 
Moser, Beaver Falls, New York. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — Old Time Country Re- 
cords. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, Arcadia, 
Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

HARSH TRUCK HOIST Sales - Service. 
Dealerships available. Send inquiries to F. P. 
Riester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, New 
York 13021. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50313. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and _ dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletraec B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines, 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-59 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


ROCK PICKERS. BESTLAND—8 Models in 
World Wide Use! Write Viel Manufacturing 
Company, Billings, Montana 59103. 


GROVE ROLL BACK Truck Bodies. Write to- 
day. F.. B. Riester, Distributor, Sand Beach 
Road, Auburn, New York 13021. 


PORTABLE GAS POWERED GENERATORS. 
250 to 1,500 watts. From $149. Complete parts 
stocked. Write for literature. Bristol Motors, 
North Clarendon, Vt. 05759. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ince., 
Rome, N. Y. 18440. < 


BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 
Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 
York 12048. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Fords, Massey Fer- 
guson, David Brown diesel, all models, 50 to 
70 used trade-in tractors. Largest discounts. 
Dick Brady, Box AA, Fairview, Erie Co., 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 
and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. Massey Ferguson 185 Diesel 
$2925.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7300.00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes--fork lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—39° years one location—777 So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Eng- 
lish built Ford tractors. 


OWATONNA 28 WINDROWER with condi- 
tioner, 1967 like new. IHC SP combine 12/. 
Sunset 500 gal. bulk tank. Robert A. Beck, 
RD #1, Elnora, N. Y. 12065. 


RODOMETER — MEASURES LINES over 
land, records in rods. With calculator area 
is quickly computed into acres. Write Tunnel 
Shield Mfg. Co., Jasper, Minnesota 56144. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
600 users. Free literature, Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


MASSEY FERGUSON 1100, 180, 85, 65, 35, 
30. John Deere 730D, 70D. Allis Chalmers 
WD45. Plow, corn pickers, haybines. Gunther 
Heussmann, S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania 18049. Phone 215-965-5203. 


OLIVER 880 Diesel—motor overhauled. New 
gears and bearings in transmission. One new 


rear tire. Two new 6 Volt batteries $2,595.00. © 


John Deere 1960 420 tractor with only 300 
hours. Live PTO 5’ Dameco Rotary $1,450.00. 
Ford Super Major Diesel with 712 loader and 
1 yard bucket. Industrial version—heavy duty 
clutch, new brakes $3,000.00. Massey 65 paint- 
ed—live PTO—live Hyd.—new rubber—50 HP 
$1,900.00. John Deere 1964 with heavy duty 
Mo. #700 loader. Good condition. Power steer- 
ing, shuttle transmission, $3,000.00. Owatonna 
Mo. #29 Windrowers (2) used—heavy duty 
engine—excellent condition, $2,500.00. One 
with new motor $2,200.00. We have the largest 
Owatonna parts supply on hand in the North- 
east. Owatonna Mo. #28 Windrowers (2)— 
New. Self-propelled 10’ cut $3,590.00. Craner 
Tractor, Rt. 173, Jamesville, N. Y. 13078. 
Call collect day or night—Byron Craner, Area 
eode 315 682-6841. Will deliver within 200 
miles. All units ready for inspection. 


WANTED: HORSE DRAWN potato sprayer 
ground driven. State make and .price. Write 
Menno Miller, Conewango Valley, New York. 


TWO SILOS, 14/x30/, cow stalls, barn, poul- 
try, dairy, and farm equipment. Pine Hill 
Farm, Box 37, Katonah, New York 10536. 
CATERPILLAR D-2 angle blade and winch. 
Clive Alcorn, Bethel, Vermont. 

WANTED PTO corn binders, large ensilage 
eutters. Tractors with 50 horsepower or more 
for belt use. Good used or new horse drawn 
farm machinery. Millers Repairs, Bird-in- 
Hand, Pa. 17505. 


FOR SALE: Rotavator—Howard, 80”, excel- 
lent condition, requires 70+ HP tractor. Paul 
Westheimer, Schoharie, New York 12157. 


Phone 518-295-7139. 


MASSEY FERGUSON 97 diesel 100 hp tractor 
w/22" wide rear tires equipped to operate two 
2-way hydraulic circuits—used very little $3995. 
Oliver Super 77 with recent engine job; front 
axle wide non-adjustable $895.00. John Deere 
farm loader to fit Model 2010 and others, 
condition equal to new $150.00. Abele Tractor 
& Equipment Co., Inc., 72 Everett Road, 
Albany, New York. 518-438-4446. 


8x8 BARN BEAMS, $1.00 per linear foot. 
Paul Singleton, East Calais, Vermont 05650. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS—all steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 

CALF CREEP FEEDERS—-30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, IIl. 
62326. 

FARROWING STALLS — 
Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 


‘ NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, Blackberries, grapes. 70 small fruit 
varieties. State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Fronte- 
nac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva ever- 
bearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily— 
April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send for 
free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CERTIFIED TOMATO, pepper, cabbage, onion 
plants. Write for.free catalogue—price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Evans Plant Co., Dept. 
2, Ty Ty, Ga. 31795. 


NOTICE: CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS $2.00—100 up—-17 varieties. Aspar- 
agus roots; red raspberry plants; red rhubarb 
roots. Free list. Facer Farm Market, Route 
96, Phelps, N. Y. 14532. 


GIANT OZARK BEAUTY everbearing straw- 
berry plants $5.00 each 100; Empire, Catskill, 
Sparkle Premier $3.50 each 100. Red raspberry 
plants Latham, Taylor and Indian Summer 
$9.00 each 100. Fresh dug in Spring. Add 85¢ 
to each 100 for postage. New York State 2% 
tax. MacDowell Berry Farm, Ballston Lake, 
New York 12019. Phone 877-5515. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Yellow Jersey, 
Bunch Portorico, Nancy Hall, Allgold, Red 
Yam, Portorican—100-$2.50; 200-$3.50; 300- 
$4.50; 400-$5.25; 500-$6.00. Fully postpaid. 
High Yield Plant Company, McKenzie, Ten- 
nessee 38201. 

WRITE FOR FREE 1969 catalog on- Virginia 
State inspected vegetable plants including Hy- 
brid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper and _ other 
vegetable plants. Plants shipped by Air 
Freight, bus, United Parcel Service, mail or 
we can load your trucks at the farm. Dixie 
Plant Company, P. O. Box 327, Franklin, 
i a 23851. Area code 703-telephone 562- 
5276. FS 


CREEPING PHLOX, IRISES, Daylilies, each 
12 for $1.49. Free Catalog. Planters Nursery, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 37110. 

“SWEET POTATO PLANTS” — Goldrush, 
Nancyhalls, “Bunch”, Centennials, Portricans, 
Red or Yellow Yams: 100—$2.00; 300—$8.00; 
500—$4.00; 1,000—$6.00. Free planting guide. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Allgold, Bunch 
Portorico, Nancy Hall, Red  Portorican, 
Yellow Jersey, Centennial—$2.50 per hundred 
postpaid. Kelley Plant Farms, McKenzie, 
Tennessee 38201.- 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 
dawn, Howard 17, 
500-$14.00; 








Complete $26.75. 
Dolly 
62326. 











Catskill, Earli- 
Jersey Belle, 100-$4.50; 
1000-$27.00. Ozark Beauty (Ever- 


bearer) 100-$6.00. Victoria Rhubarb 60¢ each, 
3-$1.50. Horseradish 12-$1.25. Postpaid. Fred 
Drew, Agawam, Mass. 01001. 


Ga. © WE & x<* 
RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASIONS 


PAINT IT ON 
or SPRAY IT ON 


* Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
lesions, controls secondary 
infection. Germicidal, Fungi- 
cidal, penetrating wound dress- 
ing. Now in new 6 oz..Spray 
Bomb ($1.30) or in regular 4 
oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), at 
dealers or postpaid. 

H.W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N.Y. 






aye Ma 


BLU-KOTE 
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PLANTS _ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—from virus free 
stock grown on fumigated soil. Early, mid- 
season, late and everbearing varieties. State 
inspected. Also Waltham Washington aspara- 
gus roots. Free catalog; C. N. Smith Farm, 
South Street, East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 
02338. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Grown from Best Quality seed 
Virginia State inspected 
For May and June delivery. 
Hybrid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Onion, etc. 
Write For Prices 
JOYNER’S PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Sediley Road—Franklin, Virginia 23851 
Phone: Area Code 703 - 562-4540 





PEST CONTROL 


MOLE-KILLER, newest, most effective way to 
eliminate moles. Attaches easily to most power 
mower exhaust. Deadly carbon monoxide is 
forced into tunnels and nests, resulting in 
positive extermination. Already in use in over 
twenty states. Send $4.95, engine make, 2 or 
4 eycle, HP, mower make. Redco & Associates, 
Inc., Box 8288-AA, Peoria, Illinois 61614. 
Free literature. 


REAL ESTATE 


350 ACRES, 8 room house, development poten- 
tials, lakesite, hunting. Roberta Young, Bain- 
bridge, New York 13733. 


FOR SALE COUNTRY HOME, 6 rooms and 
bath. Mrs. Raymond Matthews, South Athol, 
Mass. 01372. 

FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG! Best 
investments in earth; actual property photos; 
specify location desired; don’t delay! Safe-Buy 
Real Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, 
Ark. 72203. 


FINGER LAKES REGION, frontage Route 5 
& 20, 8A, 1A evergreens, commercial with 
apartment up. Retiring. John R,. Means, 
Geneva, N. Y. 14456. 


FOR SALE small farm or building lots on 
Route 5. Write Bailey, Box 139, Barnet, 
Vermont 05821. 


FOR SALE nine room house with improve- 
ments, two car garage, one and one-half 
acres, four miles from Oneonta. School bus 
and mail at door. Good prospect for trailer 
park on land. Fourteen foot spring and hard 
macadam road, very pleasant view. Will sell 
reasonable. Glenn Chamberlin, owner, Otego, 
New York. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


WANTED: FARMS, country homes, acreage 
within 200 miles of New York City. J. Bratt, 
(201) 391-4108. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food 
that is field proven, shows the greatest results 
at lowest cost? Something different in sales 
and use. Big monthly income or get your fer- 
tilizer free. Campbell’s Gro-Green, Rochelle 
267, Illinois. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 





‘SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 


Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


haul yourself. Allen Sawdust, 
Ansonia, Connecticut. 734-2898. 


SIGNS 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10008. 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm’ Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 


: > : . 





brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 
SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-59, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








to 3528 Ash Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
STRAWBERRIES 





CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Sure- 
crop; Catskill; Armore; Fairfax; Sparkle $4.95 
—100; Ozark Beauty Everbearing $5.95—100. 
Postpaid. Perkins Berry Farm, RD#1, Box 230, 
Hudson Falls, New York. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — state inspected, 
ready to set from virus free stock. Howard, 
Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, Surecrop. - Aliso 
Maine 55. 100-$4.00; 500-$14.00; 1,000-$23.00. 
Postpaid. Gem Everbearing 100-$6.00. Tele- 
phone 948-5841. Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, 
Maine 04922. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 88225, 





“Rug Company, Dept. 3954, Lima, Ohio 45802. 







TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—-650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply*sHwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. Ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
[st $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thbls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. ist $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst.> 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no ©.O:D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 





With Our 
ADVERTISERS 


TRAVEL ‘ 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to»readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 


TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


WANTED TO BUY 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICAL ITEMS bought. 
Elmer Piercy, Box 666, Victorville, Calif. 92392.. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY seeks to buy old family 
letters dating before Civil War. Groups of 
letters by one person or several generations 
are wanted. Letters should describe the area, 
politics, internal improvements, religious en- 
thusiasms, anti-slavery sentiment, military 
actions, or such. Best prices will be paid in 
confidential negotiation. Reply Box 369-SL, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 


WANTED — OLD CELLULOID, Pin-back 
buttons—advertising, humorous and especial- 
ly political. Any other, “For President’ items 
—ribbons, -badges, tokens, paper items, ban- 
ners, etc. Accumulations or one. Describe and 
price or ship for quote. Ben H. Corning, 10 
Lilian Rd. Ext., Framingham, Ma&gs. 01701. 


WATCHES WANTED—Jewelry, Dental Gold, 
spectacles, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 

OLD WATCHES, COINS, Banjo, silverware, 
bells, banks, shaving mugs. Simms, Warwick, 
N. Y. 10990. 

OLD STERLING SILVER: any condition: 
Diamonds, Gold, Platinum. Sell now. We pay 
immediately highest prices in history. Ship 
insured parcel post Concord Silversmiths, 
Salisbury Road, Lakeville, Conn. 06039. Refer- 
ence National Iron Bank, Falls Village, Conn. 
Phone anytime 203-435-2322. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


WALLPAPER—SAVE HALF or more. Huge 
1969-70 catalog, over 80 selections 21¢ to 69¢ 
single roll—send 10¢. Mutual Wallpaper, Dept. 
R, 228 West Market, Louisville, Ky. 40202. 
$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAC-5, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
BEAUTIFUL JEWELED ITEMS—Wholesale— 
Catalog 50¢ (Refundable). Special clip earrings 
or 14K post—3 pairs $7.50—$15.95 value. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. Established 20 
years. Whaley, Box 98, Patchogue, New York. 
WEAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. Or. 


One-lever operation of a 
simple hydrostatic drive is 
the big feature of the new 
Model 1255 hay windrower 
just introduced by J.I. Case 
Company. The 1255’s_ one- 
lever hydrostatic control starts, 
steers, brakes, stops, reverses, 
and has’ infinitely variable 
speeds. Also, hydrostatic drive 
eliminates’ belts, chains, 
sheaves, sprockets, bearings, 
shafts and other parts, thereby 
reducing maintenance. 

The windrower is described 
in a 12-page booklet now 
available from Case branches, 
dealers, or by writing to J.I. 
Case Company, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 


International Harvester 
Company has announced the 
availability of a Magnetic 
Pulse Transistor Ignition for 
eight models of its farm and 
industrial wheel tractors with 
gasoline and LP gas engine in 
the 50 hp or more class...a 
“first” in farm tractor design. 
Engines so equipped, the 
company said, provide con- 
tinuous maximum operating 
voltage, and once the engine 
timing is set it remains the 
same over the entire life of 
the unit. There are no distrib- 
utor points to set or replace 
and no retiming required. 


The latest of the H. K. 
Webster Company’s Satellite 
feed mills is now in operation 
at Maybrook, New York. The 
new mill is the sixth to be con- 
structed by the H. K. Webster 
Company in the past five 
years and the second in New 
York State. A year ago the 
first dairy feed Satellite mill 
was opened at Chatham, New 
York. The first four mills, all 
poultry feed plants, are locat- 
ed in New England: at Liver- 
more Falls and Rockland, 
Maine; Lawrence, Massachu- 
setts; and Wauregan, Connec- 
ticut. 


SEVEN GORGEOUS FLOWERING CACTUS, 
including beautiful Gold Ball $1.00 postpaid. 
Free—rare plant for promptness. Cactus-Is- 
land, Endinburg, Texas 78539. 

LETTER ‘SEALS! Brighten your correspon- 
dence with clever and thoughtful verses! 
Catalog—samples 10¢. Rose, Box 402F, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 52601. 

SHEEP FLEECES exchanged for yarns. In- 
formation. Bartlettyarns, Harmony 1, Maine. 
FRUIT JARS — -50¢ — $100.00. Send $1.00 
Complete Buy-Sell List. Refundable. Schroe- 
ders, Paducah, Kentucky 42001. 








ONLY YOU GAN GIVE. 
RED CROSS BLOOD PROGRAM. 
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FIRST CLASS MAIL 
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Be it fable, fiction, or fact, the 
wnglish sparrow is assumed by 
nany to have been brought to 
ur land for one specific purpose. 
‘Che little fellow was expected to 
dispose of those telltale monu- 
ments to the indiscriminate, un- 
predictable bodily function of 
he horse. 

If that be so, it must have to 
ate among the greatest miscal- 
culations of mankind! 

March heralds another season 
of nature activity in this area. 
inglish sparrows don’t waste a 
raoment, they start practicing 
vest building with ever-increas- 
ing enthusiasm! In March I see 
(hem sorting feathers. This will 
last until September. By then 
they must be masters of the 
trade. 

I suspect that we sorely under- 
estimate the millstone these little 
rascals hang around our necks. 
Sociably, they are a pain in the 
neck and a burden to the ears. 
‘Chey are the most efficient users 
f personal filth in all the land. 
(hey can contrive, without any 
train whatever, more damage to 
-arnered grain and feed stored 


n burlap bags... as well as foul 
ip stored machinery beyond 
eckoning! 


There is one simple program 
which will almost entirely elim- 
inate the English sparrow popu- 
lation on any farm. No poison, 
10 shooting, no scare tactics... 


puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 





Kylaze helps produce better silage from all forage 
crop:—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out ‘rapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 
better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 
smai., the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 
Tre'an + U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
So! ents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 
7tk St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 


rot) 


‘WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


VOT ali tiers ace cate ee ey oe ate Renee ae are $2.09 
opcoats White & Colors—36-46 _.............. 1.75 
ATCHIM pe PantSemsSiGiGee eae cee las 2.00 
ints onlyere 1.25 Shirts only ....... FAS 
Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 

oe, Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 

‘ Lined twill jackets—36-42 . 3.09 






Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

AUSSIZOSue cc eee oe 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 395, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, ete. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury and make friends for your 

® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 
ANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 
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simply eliminate the nests. Be- 
cause of their nesting habits this 
is comparatively easy. 

They are not fussy. They will 
build a nest anywhere a nest can 
be built. Usually the nests can 
be reached without a ladder; just 
a short pole will do the job. The 
success of the program depends 
very heavily upon timing. 


Knock Nests 

A regular program of destruc- 
tion should begin as soon as the 
first nests have their complement 
of eggs. Destroy the nests after 
the eggs have been laid and be- 
fore they have hatched. A ten- 
day interval between tours will 
be most effective ... too frequent 
is a waste of time. A longer in- 
terval will miss skipped nests and 
young birds will add to the popu- 
lation. There will be some misses 
anyway... just keep that per- 
centage low. 

Another characteristic of these 
birds is their high death rate 
from September to March. I sus- 
pect that only a very small per- 
centage live through two winters. 
I know that the old birds begin 
to die off in late summer. This is 
a break for our program of con- 
trol. 


Three Years 


We have completed our third 
year of destruction control. Be- 
fore we launched the program in 
desperation, we had literally 
clouds of sparrows. Today we 
still have a sprinkling of them. 

It is a pleasure to go about 
farm work and not have to brush 
off-and clean off filth. Sacks of 
stored feed are not pecked open; 
machinery is still showing solid 
colors. 

It is almost impossible to effect 
sparrow-tight buildings on an 
operative farm. They seem to be 
able to squeeze in where a thin 
mouse would have trouble. 
Wherever there is a feeder for 
livestock, poultry, or other, they 
will find it...and how they can 
scratch! 

Destroy the nests and control 
the sparrows!—G.P. Rhodes, Clar- 
ence Center, N.Y. 


HILDA 


We had a German shorthair 

Of highest pedigree 

One would know she was a queen 
By manners and gentility. 


She wasn't just a smelly dog 
To have around the place, 
But a fine well-trained hunter 
With such a kindly face. 


She wouldn’t hunt for everyone... 
Just her master, Bob; 
Some tried... she'd sit close by his side 
With a reproving nod. 
She seemed to sense his every mood 
And wait for a word from him, 
The joy educed with Bob around 
One could never dim. 
| never saw a love like hers, 
And the bond between those two 
Was something among us humans 
Shared by far too few. 
Then one day, just as she lived, 
With quiet dignity, 
A parting look into her master’s face 
She left us silently. 
If God had a heaven for dogs 
You'd find her there, | know; 
For Hilda was a saintly dog, 
Saintly as dogs go. 

— M.J.M. 


KOOLS Ki04 SILAGE DIVIDER 







BROTHERS, INC. 
APPLETON, WIS 


PAT. #3,321,252 


A silage divider that really works! In- 
stalls on standard 9" pipe. Simple 
design with no electric motors or any 
moving parts. Puts silage in 3 piles 
inside silo. Even distribution gives 
improved compaction with more si- 
lage in silo and smoother unloader 
operation. One size fits all silos. The 
K104 is another fine Kools product. 





J. S. WOODHOUSE CO., INC. 
353 36th Street * Brooklyn, New York 11232 


[_] Please send me free silage divider information. 
[] Please send name of nearest KOOLS dealer. [_] Student. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
FALL FOLIAGE 
HOLIDAYS 


Depart Albany 
October 3 or 
October 12 


(optional travel to Albany) 


Where History Was Made 


@ Plymouth Rock 

@ Concord 

@ Lexington 

@ Old North Church 

@ Old Ironsides 

@ House of Seven Gables 
# Salem 

@ And Many Others 


NINE -- DAY 
ESCORTED 
MOTOR COACH 
EOURS 


The Past Comes Alive 


# Old Sturbridge Village 
real 18th century 
New England Village 
@ Harvard's Glass Flower Collection 
@ Plimoth Plantation 
* Maple Grove Museum 


If You Like To Eat 


@ Wiggins Tavern 

@ Tavern on the Green 

@ Sheraton Eastland 

@ Longfellow’s Wayside Inn 

@ Seafood Dinner at 
Anthony's Pier 4 


Scenic Wonders 


All this and more with the flam- 


ing background beauty of Indian 
Summer in New England. Yours for 


years of memories. 


TSB tours are comfortable, con- 
venient, all-expense paid, fully es- 
corted. And you travel with the nic- 
est people in the world. Send Cou- 


pon. 


Travel 
Anywhere 
With 


l 7 Name 
Address 


City, 


@ Berkshire Trail 

@ Quaint Cape Cod 

@ Sebago Lake 

@ Mount Washington 

@ Old Man of the Mountain 
@ Tramway up Mt. Cranmore 
# Covered Bridge 

@ Green Mountains 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. D-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


At no obligation rush me FREE folder on American Agricul- 
turist Fall Foliage Tour. 


State 
PLEASE PRINT 


Zip 
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, YEAST BREAD 
CONTEST PRIZES!!! 


by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 


WHO SAYS that women don’t 
know how to bake bread any 
more? Any doubters should come 
to one of the hundreds of bread- 
baking contests that are now 
being held throughout New York 
State by Subordinate and Po- 
mona Granges. These are the lo- 
cal elimination matches in con- 
nection with the 34th annual 
bake-off sponsored jointly by 
State Grange and American Agri- 
culturist since 1933. The contest 
has been held every year since 
then except two years during 
World War II, and the list ofprod- 
ucts baked by Grange members 
is long! 





This year’s bread contest be- 
gan in January in the Subordi- 
nate Granges. Winners of these 
local contests are now moving 
up to county competitions, and 
the honor of being the first county 
winner goes to Mrs. Ford Harrison 
of Mt. Vision, New York, in Ot- 
sego County. She competed with 
thirteen other local winners in 
her county. 

Mrs. Harrison is now eligible 
to compete in the state finals 
which will be held next fall when 
State Grange Session meets in 
Albany. At that time, 53 county 
winners will compete for the priz- 
es shown on these two pages, plus 


From MONARCH RANGE COM- 
PANY: ‘‘Jet-Fan’’ Convection Oven 


Electric Range by MONARCH. 


cash awards. 

Members of the Grange Com- 
mittees on Women’s Activities 
always tell me that our baking 
contest is one of the most popu- 
lar features of their program, and 
we know this must be true from 
the thousands of Grangers who 
enter each year. We feel sure the 
contest’s popularity is due in a 
large part to the exciting prizes 
awarded state winners. ‘he sin- 
cere thanks and appreciation of 
both American Agriculturist and 
New York State Grange go to 
every company participating in 
our contest and helping to make 
itcasuccess,. ere. are the: prizes! 

The top winners will receive 
one of the following grand prizes: 

From Agway, Inc.: A Magic 
Chef Dishwasher, Model 140, 
which can be used either as a 
portable or a built-in, features 
roll-out racks to make loading 
simple and convenient. 

From Farmers and Traders 
Life Insurance Co.: A 64-piece 
set of Syracuse China (service for 
8) in “Wedding Ring” pattern. 

From International Milling 
Go.) Ine.: An. Ostern 1 0-speed 
“Cyclomatic” Blender. Set dial 


for number of cycles desired, se- 
lect proper pushbutton speed, 
and blender operates automatic- 
ally. 

From Monarch Range Com- 
pany (Beaver Dam, Wisconsin): 
Their ““Jet-Fan” convection over 
30-inch Electric Range, whicl 
bakes and roasts at least 25 per- 
cent faster than ordinary ranges 
Also featured is the new “‘Sta 
Klean” oven with removable tef 
lon-coated sides and backs, plus 
a lift-up cook top, lift-off over 
door, and plug-in infinite con. 
trolled surface units. 

From National Grange Mutua! 
Insurance Co.: A 3-piece Coffec 
Service with 15-inch Round Tray 
of Community silverplate in 
“Park Lane” pattern. 

From New York State Grange 
State Grange will again contrib 
ute two grand prizes to the con 
test, and next month we hope t 
tell you what these prizes will be 


From Oneida Ltd. Silver 


smiths: A 50-piece set (servic 
for 8) of Oneida-Craft Delux 
Stainless in “Capistrano” patter 
From Syracuse China Corpor 
ation: A 16-piece starter set of 
Calypso Casual China in “Mon 





GRAND PRIZES 





From ONEIDA, LTD. SILVERSMITHS: 
50-piece set of Oneida-Craft Deluxe 
Stainless. 





From NATIONAL GRANGE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO.: 3-piece Coffee Ser- 
vice with Tray. 
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TION: 
China. 


From SYRACUSE CHINA CORPORA- 
16-piece set Calypso Casual 


From AGWAY, 
Dishwasher. 








v 


INC.: Magic Chef 





From FARMERS AND TRADERS LIF! 


INSURANCE Co.: 
Syracuse China. 


64-piece set o 
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the Strait of Magellan, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, A 
Rio de Janeiro, Gauchos of Argentina, Barbados, NS 


ego” pattern. 

Each of the 10 highest state 
vinners will receive the following 
rIZes: 


Each of the 10 highest state 
winners will receive the fol- 
lowing prizes: 


From Curtice-Burns, Inc.: A 
‘ase of Blue Boy vegetables in 
Curtice-Burns’ ‘‘white plate” 
ined cans and a case of mixed 
yroducts of Ritter Brand mer- 
handise. 

From Dairymen’s League 
Coop. Assn., Inc.: A Cheddar 
[reasure Chest Dairylea Cheese 
\ssortment. 

From International Salt Com- 
yany: 6 packages of Sterling 
Cable Salt. 

From Revere Copper and 
srass Incorporated: A 1-quart 
Xevere Ware Saucepan with 
cover. 

From Standard Brands Incor- 
vorated: A Gift Package con- 
aining many Standard Brands 
products. 


Other contest prizes, including 
‘ash awards, are as follows: 


From International Milling Co., 





ing many Standard Brands products. 





From STANDARD BRANDS INCOR- From INTERNATIONAL SALT COM- 
PORATED: A Gift Package contain- PANY: 6 packages Sterling Salt. 





Inc.: A copy of their “Let’s Bake” 
cookbook and coupon for a 5-lb. 
bag of Robin Hood flour to each 
of the 53 county winners. 


From International Salt Com- 
pany: As a bonus prize to the No. 
1 state winner, a 4-quart family 
size Electric Corn Popper by 
West Bend. 


New York State Grange will 


again award $159 in entry prizes. 


Each of the 53 county winners 
taking part in the state contest 
will receive a $3 entry prize. 


American Agriculturist will 
distribute $107 among the 25 top 
winners as follows: First prize, 
p20k . Second. Shih: thar. op ee: 
fourth, $8; fifth, $6; sixth, $5; 7th 
through 10th, $3 each, and $2 
each to winners 11th through 
25th. 


As soon as the list of county 
winners 1s complete, we will print 
their names; also our December 
issue will feature a story of the 
state finals with pictures of all 
winners present at State Grange 
Session. 





‘rom DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOP. From REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


ASSN., INC.: Treasure Chest Dairy- INC.: 1-quart-Revere Ware sauce- 
ea Cheese assortment. pan. 


NOW — MAKE THOSE DREAMS COME ALIVE ON THE ALL—NEW 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST CRUISE AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


48 fabulous days and nights with the modern S. S. Argenting as your 
floating luxury home — stabilizers ‘“‘smooth’’ rough waters; cabins are air 
conditioned; your own deck chair; for your pleasure: swimming pools, 
lounges, gymnasium, theatre. Sightseeing trips in Panama, Callao (and 
Lima), Peru, Valparaiso, Santiago, Puenta Arenas — southernmost city in 
the world, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Barbados, St. 


Thomas and San Juan. 


But only 74 friendly AA folks can go; we’ve reserved just 37 cabins 


(two persons per). 


You can be one of the lucky ones who'll have this month and a half 
trip — Springtime in South America — to remember the rest of your life. 


Send for the free brochure. 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department C-1 

60 Dedham Avenue 
Needham, Mass. 02192 


Please send FREE information 
on the American Agriculturist 
South American Cruise. 


Name 
Address 
City 


es herds Pcsnrok “ph /| 
DWN 
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JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE: “YESTERDAY 


by E. R. EASTMAN 






Almost everyone likes to re- 
member the experiences and 
fun that they had when life 
was “‘young and gay.’’ And 
young people enjoy reading 
about the adventures. . . and 
. of Grand- 
pa and Grandma in the Horse 
and Buggy Days, so well de- 
scribed in ‘‘Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.’ 


misadventures . 


Steet, 


ee 





A copy of this well-bound book, illustrated with 
many old-time pictures, can be had by sending 
check or money order for $7.30 (New York State 
tax included) to American Agriculturist, Book De- 
partment, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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From CURTICE-BURNS, Inc.: A case 
of Blue Boy vegetables and a case 
of Ritter merchandise. 
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For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 





Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
No. Title Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ...............04. 10.00 
SE CANIMALESGIENGE?M SEMEN SM IN Ge tirceccsrt tig ses Saat NS wnssteter ase ouk teosaes aes amen Aue ena 14.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbauver & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
12 APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
14. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster .............-2-05- 6.25 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
7 DEER CATMIEERSCLENGEs Mtr MenSimin Qe tiny cary ualt cate sass hay tani ae todertaie us enstay «<3 wiles eaten 14.35 
18 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ................--. 7.00 
lip CONTRAGIEFARMING AU SrA ct Pat ROyrtre . oh, ci ue Siee aieicy tt als pastes eons e theggete A lees 9.25 
20G1COOPERATIVIES--1 ODAYSANDETOMORROW sb aiP.sROY! ccna an oe tesy icity isi wecne @ ynniale 11.25 
Dee enCOURAG ERO sGHANGE GR Gre Sutetan wart epee atta teehee oh eet mi uses 5.75 
22) =DOMESTIG=RABBIifsPRODUGCTION:2G.,S--lempleton) cite. cores oe einen ete 6.25 
2 3=eEVERYDAYSEARMULAW Ss) RivlawAcamseei- Wa) Wer Be CRON cir ier an ene scat case 5.25 
ZA EXPLORING SAGRIBUSIINESS: Ep saROY. -craeieiee tee tieier «Rese ules antes aaief oust ore os ncncea seen. 9.25 
25 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ..............-.- S20 
26 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
27 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
28 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & |. G. Morrison .........-.0-0 eee 5.50 
ZO REEEEDSEORMULATION SAHANDBOOKCEeNy 5 Rennyiicn cm ieeees ie leans elle tstrhcesies aM coho 6.00 
30 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
Si sHORSESHANDE HORSEMANSHIP: Mise Ensmiing elecrncn saint y men rarta Sete ctor ais 11.75 
322 sHOSTAGES HO aFORTU NE:@ Essie Simon texte eer ee arena watts cent) wu arse 3.00 
33 HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... T2d 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
37. LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 7.75 
COeEMARKERING LOR TIVESTOCK AND: MEAT: Se Hoatow ida pmeiat trict cus velctian cusnaseaiec as 10.00 
SSE MEAT OW.ED EAT oLHEenba ieeZel glen wu Mca eakeg tern pele ent ace Skat ar teksts his fy isis 9.25 
ZQEYMEGHANIGCSsIINSAGRIGULTUREssc) ssPhippsiesse ms sccm arcs Sees enyctesnries pi kea eee ean 10.75 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson .............-000: 8.50 
42 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ...........-.-0 00sec e eens 8.00 
A3; PRODUCING FARM GROPS:-H: K. Wilson & A.C. Richer .-- 2.2.2... ese we ee 6.50 
44 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
45 RAISING VEGETABLES: 1G Wa Wcren ce aba MCCOllUMm meen cet enue i ee eae’ TANS 
AGEARETAILEELORIS TOBUSIINESS-sPeteraB pital letye sar eters tenia recy out ssarete er ch ote rae use 9:25 
47 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
43 eaSGlENTELG FEEDING: ORIGHIGRENS a iHEcanaa Wee litUS imam terest ere caaner see 6.25 
49 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
55 SHEEPSAND WOOL-SGIENGEs Mae aensmingeres oe het tees yin ne ina Gace 11.75 
56a STOCKMANS- HANDBOOK:oMasE Ensminger ccara citi sears nese ine ceni cash ae cree 14.75 
SSE SWINEVMANAGEMENT@PRAGKET oon canis oat nares ane enemy: A hoe eee ve, roe eae 2.25 
OgauS WIINESSGIENCEieM SEs Ensminger -nicrussgs wsvalecinueyscet otis Site nie neeanniNTe ces isha ee sins 11.75 
60 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook .............-5+ 6.50 
Gla USINGEGCOMMERGIALSEERMEIZERS Me Hen Me Vickar ato rines. pees evita cien ss yes) seas 6.75 
622 WALKING SIHESBROADERIGHWAY:=E< Raitastmanit. sh crt ets eae ei eile 2.00 
OStaal EMV ESTERNEMORSE-sJohinmAciG onmaniis get rer ariciterae ieee veers ee endo eerie 9.00 
64ee WHEN PYOUSPRESIDEss Seas SUT enlom ty ot aces cer terranes ty Seer tr: ee ee nani eie we 4.45 
6StmittiEe WORDSZANDEIHESMUSIG-wES Rss Eastmanp iis. ete en van ac isan canteen Seuss 3.00 
Send Check or Money Order to: Notes as PriceuSiieameeesgr ene: 
AMERIGANPAGRICULTURIST BOOKS ete ae ere ee nn Si receperte tines 
Boxac7Orelthacas New mVork? TAS 50) sie tenn ie barre os Spee ne erp ae Ses enue toa 
Motel See aeees ox orcs 
New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Shireen say 
PLEASE PRINT NotalaSur-raievetsc ash 
INGUIN GR ge rarer eatstaot deme eat dele a ache nbs che ane er bk«-w Sucnasseotisl ope pane enr ast erate ea sirebariys fararahnd cca airsreie lsat 
IAAT eSSiecs caus iehaies Fae pdesice Gouaaraaeiteroeee sen ar See Kedlabaettin namie to Money a cKaRear ac teh erste melahaian Mache eb corn ne cHaae cot toes 
RostsO fice ssa nescsminst race etc eae ote State isi. es. ce sees oles eis aes LiPo con een 
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9112. Skimmer with contrast trim. ° 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half All Printed Patterns 
9326 10%-22% 


Sizes 104 - 203. Size 145 (bust 37) 





Yardages in pattern...... 35 cents, 






9326. Cool, simple--2 main parts. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 103 - 223. Size 143 (bust 37) 
2-1/8 yds. 35-in. fabric. . 35 cents. 


— 





4661. Sewatrim,sporty shirtdress. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
2-1/2 yds. 45-in. fabric. .35 cents, 











4521. Flattering back-wrap style. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
2-3/4 yds. 45-in. fabric. .35 cents. 


9112 


10%—20%% 









104-204 











er yan 
eee ea 9351. Accent on the side line look. 
‘Se .\ PRINTED PATTERN in New Hali 


ge \ Si, & Sizes 103 - 205. Size 143 (bust 37 

@ LE 3-5/8 yds, 35-in. fabric. .35 cents 
su ae 9081. Slim lines, and dipping yoke. 
°8 \ &% ) PRINTED PATTERN, New Women's 


* 38 ‘ Sizes 34-48. Size 36 (bust 40) takes 
"S* 3-1/8 yds. 35-in. fabric.. 35 cents. 


871. Embroider tot's quilt with pets 
and posies. Work on blocks; join 
Transfer of nine 85 X 11 in. motif: 
and complete directions... 35 cent». 


9225. Sew basic design many way:. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses ' 


“ce and Half Sizes 8 - 16 and 105 - 20. 
87] Size 144 (bust 37)........ 35 cents 

Acaaabhcanionbeok’ pul Gir erties ete Seen Nae ae ees 
Instant Sewing Book L)$1 Send To 
‘Fashions to Sew []50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
* Needlecratt Catalog []50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
* Book of 16 Quilts #1 (]50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
: Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ 
t 15 Quilts for Today #3 -[]50¢ Dress Patterns 35¢ Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ 
'Book of 12 Prize Afghans [ ]50¢ Addwl5¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs J 50¢ and special handling. 
BOOkiof a0) InstaninGnts mt 10 G | aers aces tonne nGhan ence na wen ccnotnes et aciss cane naeGan<s 
“Pattern No. Size Price 
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VISITING 


with 
Home Editor Augusta Chapman 





Coming home from a short 
stay in the hospital, a young 
‘riend of mine was horrified 
when her four-year-old an- 
10unced, “‘“Grandma let me have 
1 piece of chocolate pie for break- 
ast!” Now Ill admit that we 
xrandmothers grow a bit more 
tolerant with the years and once 
n a while just might let a grand- 
child get away with something 
we wouldn’t have let our own 
children do, but this grandma 
vas apparently quite up-to-date 
n her thinking! 

Too often teen-agers and even 
srade school children skip break- 
ast entirely these days, so nu- 
ritionists with the U.S. Depart- 
nent of Agriculture advocate 
1aving something different for 
his important meal. They say 
hat spaghetti with meat sauce, 
‘or instance, served with a glass 
of milk and perhaps a piece of 
ruit, is a pretty good way to 
start the day. 

A teen-ager may think the 
regular breakfast menu needs 
jazzing up and might prefer a 
aamburger or frankfurter with 
all the trimmings to the more 
conventional cereal and eggs... 
and along with fruit juice and 
a glass of milk, this isn’t a bad 
oreakfast either. Your first-grader 
night like a peanut butter sand- 
vich and a dish of last night’s 
nudding. Here again, a child 
doesn’t necessarily have to drink 
milk for breakfast; he could have 
it in pudding or even ice cream. 

The usual and easiest way of 
‘etting Vitamin C is from citrus 
ruit or juice, but there are other 
vays of getting it. Your teen-ager 
vould probably go for a big 
thunk of watermelon in the 
ummer or for cole slaw with 
hat hot dog, and both contain 
Vitamin C. 

So it’s all right to include foods 
‘our youngsters like for break- 
ast and to be off-beat and 
maginative. They'll come to the 
able just to see what’s new, and 
he most important thing is that 
hey do eat breakfast. 


Fashion Preview: 
Spring through Summer 


A return to feminine, closer- 
o-the-body clothes is the style 
or spring 1969, according to the 
‘xperts at Du Pont, pioneers in 
developing many of the wonder- 
ul new fabrics we enjoy so much 
oday. This more feminine mood 
will be complemented by pale, 
subtle colors, a trend to neutrals, 
ind toned-down color combina- 
ions. 

Newest in colors will be pale 
peach, apricot and coral. Also 
in the pale range, setting the 
‘eminine mood this spring, will 
de silvery grays, lilac, iris, and 
oinks and greens with a yellowish 
cast. Pale colors will be com- 
dined with neutrals rather than 
ther pales. Semi-bright colors, 
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but not as bright as last season’s, 
will also be in vogue. The new 
medium brights will have a 
subtle quality...clear blues and 
greens and sunny yellows. 

Spring colors will carry over 
into summer, perhaps going a 
little brighter. One of the biggest 
looks for summer will be the 
favorite red-white-blue combina- 
tion, and it will be featured in 
every type of fabric. 

Of course, traditional dark 
tones will be shown for “transi- 
tion” apparel. Lineny browns, 
dark green, navy and red in 
sheer fabrics will be popular in 


‘summer-fall fashion. 


Like color, there is a dramatic 
change in prints for spring. 
They’re going feminine-small to 


Hard driving 
businessmen & 
weekend swin 
-take off! 


WHY FIGHT IT! If business appointments take you 
more than 100 miles away, the car is a very old 
fashioned way to travel. For just one low air fare you 
can jet Mohawk back and forth across the east 

for five straight days. You can set up a whole series 
of sales calls in any of 75 cities in 10 states. The 


airline is yours for a whole work-week. Make positive Gai—<-——2— 





5 DAYS UNLIMITED AIR TRAVEL “Consecutive Executive” 







medium florals, precisely drawn, 
and wallpaper stripes. Summing 
up, spring will mark a change 
from the bold, chic fashion of 
°67 and ’68 to a soft, all-woman 
look. 


Sewing Door 


If you have a spare bedroom 
closet, one you don’t need for 
clothes, turn it into a storage 
area for sewing supplies and 
equipment. It will make an ideal 
hide-away for all those little 
things you need in sewing. 

For example, tapes, thread, 
patterns and scissors can be 
arranged on the back of the 
closet door. A few hooks, shelves 
and. bins will hold them nicely 









a ‘ 





—and put them within easy reach. 

In the closet itself, install a 
four-drawer chest, or have the 
handyman around your house 
build these drawers to order- 
with lots of partitions for gismos 
and gadgets. Allow space above 
the drawers to store your por- 
table sewing machine. For things 
you are making and clothing to 
be mended, add more shelves 
aS space permits. 


by Miriam Herwig 


No monument to mark her place, 
She left posterity 

Remembrance of her love and care 
In every recipe. 
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reservations and then fly out Monday and 

\ fly back Friday. Or commute back and forth 

‘ \ every day. Budget minded business- 

men know that a 1000-mile trip by car costs 
\. at least $120 (@ 12¢ a mile). The same 

7a : \ distance with Mohawk’s CONSECUTIVE 

_. EXECUTIVE FARE costs only 7¢ a mile! 


69” 


MOVE OUT! See as many Mohawk cities as you can in two days for one low fare. Mohawk has 
the perfect answer for young married couples looking for a quick getaway .. . young “‘swingles” looking 
% for a weekend lark . . . any age looking for travel thrift. It’s WEEKENDS UNLIMITED, 


f the swingingest fare in the air. Two days unlimited air travel on Mohawk to any of 75 cities in 10 states. 












FHIS IS WHERE WE GO: 


Check a Mohawk time table for convenient flights to these cities. 





2 DAYS UNLIMITED AIR TRAVEL 


“WEEKENDS UNLIMITED” 


Call Mohawk or your TRAVEL AGENT. 


Not good In Canada. Subject to official tariff revisions and restrictions, All fares plus tax. 






Take off after 12:01 a.m. Saturday. Fly to as many cities as you can and back. Your trip 

must begin on Saturday and your return trip must begin before 6:00 p.m. Sunday. Mohawk is yours for 

all the hours in between. Make positivereservations starting anytime after 12 noon the Wednesday before your 
departure. And add Monday to your. weekend for an additional $20.00 for Long Weekends Unlimited. 


$ 95 


MOHAWK 


We have the Quick Trip down to a science 
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POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
...-NOTa 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


meee 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


%,. e 
Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 
Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 

by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
\ MANUFA 
4 CTURING Cu. 
Sharan Graettinger, lowa 51342 
Here’s the 


FEED CART 


built to last. ia 






‘© 


It really lasts because worn out sides 
that usually spell finish to the ordinary 
cart are very easily and economically 
replaced on the Tuscarora cart. Besides 
this exclusive feature, ball bearing 
wheels make it easy to roll and ma- 
neuver; the chassis is full support, all 
welded; it has full 16 bushel capacity, 
and a narrow 24” width. This rugged 
cart will give you years and years of 
service. Check on this long-lasting cart 
today . . . Shipped assembled, ready 
to roll. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-65 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with... 


KATOLIGHT tive ALTERNATOR 


DRIVEN 
WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC.actoNn, mass. 01720 
PHONE A.C. 617- -2543 : 


10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 
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BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 
8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 


S>> A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 
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SS 
ws 
SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 
4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 
Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 


Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Ph. (406) 252-6808 
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THE WAY TO grow herbs 
is to start! Read all you can on 
herbs, but don’t feel that you 
have to begin with a complete 
collection in a nice formal pat- 
tern —just start. Many of the 
perennial herbs can be picked 
up at nurseries and garden cen- 
ters, and most herb gardeners 
will be happy to give you a few 
sprigs of the common perennials. 
Later you may wish to buy a 
few of the more exotic ones. Also, 
get a few packets of annual herb 
seeds and plant where they are 
to stand —amid flowers, vege- 
tables, or in any well-drained, 
sunny spot. 

This may sound like reverse 
psychology because I usually 
stress planning, and this is our 
business. But on the practical 
side, I know how much enjoy- 
ment you will get from growing 
even two or three herbs. If you 
have room, I am sure that you 
will eventually put your herbs 
together in an orderly fashion. 
If you don’t have room for a 
separate herb area, you will 
surely incorporate more of these 
delightful and very attractive 
plants in your borders. 

When you plant your herb 
seeds, prepare a small area care- 
fully for each kind and work in 
a little peat. You will not want 
more than one-third to half a 
packet of seeds, so why not get 
together with a neighbor or 
friend who is also interested in 
growing a few herbs. You might 
not have success with one and 
if she does, you can swap a few 
plants. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is better to plant annual 


Peppermint 


F, 
Spearmint 


herbs where they are to stand 
and not transplant. They will 
need thinning and weeding, but 
should thrive with no additional 
care and give you lots of snip- 
ping through the summer and 
autumn. 

It is important to place the 
taller growing herbs in the back- 
ground. There is no need for me 
to list heights, etc., for you can 
read this on the packets, or in 
the case of perennials, your 
nurseryman or friendly giver 
can tell you the plant’s expected 
height. I would rather tell you 
the many uses I have found for 
some of the more common herbs. 
If you know of or find additional 
uses for herbs, do pass on the 
information to me. 

Of the mints, I find spearmint 
(perennial) the most versatile. 
The leaves are wonderful in iced 
or hot tea and in lemonade. 
Branches of this are great added 
to an herb brush, used to apply 
marinade or barbecue sauce to 
broiling meats. Snips of the 
leaves enhance a tossed salad, 





frie. salads, Or ikuit Culp. hie 
stems and leaves are used to 
make a mint sauce and the most 
delicious mint jelly you have 
ever tasted. 

Dill — for pickles only? Oh no! 
Its uses are many and varied. 
Snips of the foliage or young 
seed heads make a green, chef’s, 
or cottage cheese salad a gourmet 
dish. Fhe ;flavor 15; great for 


Parsley 


many vegetables (add dill the 
last five minutes of cooking), such 
as cabbage, green and yellow 
beans, or limas. Combine it with 
fresh or stewed tomatoes, potato 
salad, deviled eggs, beef — stro- 
ganoff, or cheese sandwiches, 
and use dill snips on a cheese 
tray. Dill also combines well 
with chicken and fish, and use 
it in a mixed herb brush. Dill 
will often seed itself, so watch 
for young plants in the spring. 

Thyme, summer savory, mar- 
joram, sweet basil and sage all 
grow readily from seed. Sage 
should winter over and be good 
for two or three years. All of 
these are wonderful for herb 
brushes, in salads, with vege- 
tables and soups, for stuffings 
in fish, poultry and pork. A few 
snips of basil on any spaghetti 
or tomato sauce will make you 
believe you’re in Italy! 

Chives are so common that 
they can often be found in a 
super market. They are not 
“lowly”; they’re “heavenly,” and 
a small clump will become larger 
each year and probably re-seed 
in the area. Use chives anywhere 
a light, onion-like touch is de- 
sired; it’s a must for herb brushes. 

All herbs are great for diets 
too. They can be used in place 
of salt, and you will hardly miss 
butter if you have some nice 
chopped herbs on your vege- 
tables. I grow and use many 
other herbs, but could get along 
nicely with just a few of the 
common ones. Tarragon is the 
exception; I’d really hate to be 
without it. This plant doesn’t 
grow from seed; you will have 
to get a friend to give you a 





piece or buy some. And be sure 
to mulch it over the winter. 
There are so many uses for 


tarragon —in sauces, mustard, 
mayonnaise, salads, and with 
fish, but best of all is tarragon 





vinegar. This is so easy to mak« 
you won’t believe it! Here’s al 
you do: Bring white vinegar to 
a boil. Crush stems and _ seeds 
of tarragon, using about six 6- 
inch sprigs to a quart jar (with 
or without garlic clove). Pour 
boiling vinegar over tarragon 
and cover jar. If using metal 
cover, line with piece of waxed 
paper. 

Have fun growing some herbs 
this year! 


DO YOU HAVE... 


A recipe for Mulberry Jelly’ 
Miss Mary J. Wagner, 40 Mair 
St., Esperance, N.Y., is eager to 
find one. 


Recipe for Norwegian Jule- 
kazer (Christmas cake)? If so, 
would you share it with Mrs. 
Lawrence Homer, West Cape 
Road, Stockton Springs, Maine 
04981? 


Any old formula ‘“‘Arm & 
Hammer Brand” washing soda, 
the kind that was on the market 
prior to 1960? Maurice J. Mc- 
Namara, 1292 Willowdale Ave., 
Alta Vista, Ottawa 8, Ontario, 
is very anxious to get one or two 
boxes and guarantees to reim- 
burse sender for cost plus postage. 


A recipe for cake or cookies 
calling for pure glycerin or bak- 
ing ammonia? This request comes 
from Mrs. Veronica Taft, P.O. 
Box 54, Oswego, N. Y. 13126. 


A log cabin-shaped tin that 
Log Cabin Syrup came in a few 
years back? Mrs. Lela Carpenter, 
Conklin, New York 13748, would 


like one for her children. 


A recipe for a “no-frost” white 
cake that when baked makes its 
own frosting on top? Mrs. C. H. 
Bennett, Route 3, Auburn, N. Y. 
13021, had the recipe years ago 
but lost it. 


WE APOLOGIZE! 


In our April “What’s Your 
Hobby?” column, the most im- 
portant part of Mrs. Dwight 
Fairman’s address was omittec. 
Following is a reprint of her 
hobby letter with the complete 
address. 


Hobby Is Genealogy 

My most absorbing hobby is 
genealogy. I have really had 0 
dig for my Elliston line, which | 
have gotten back to John !. 
1777. He was of Moreau, N.Y. i9 
1810 to 1830 and Wilton, N.Y. 
in 1850. His daughter Mary “m ” 
James Kelly who was of Moreau 
in 1810 and 1830. Gan anyone 
help me on these lines?—Mr°:. 
Dwight B. Fairman, 25 Coolidg¢ 
Road, Springfield, Vermont. 


American Agriculturist, May, 1969 





DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


by Isa Liddell 


DUTCH elm disease is the 
most important shade tree prob- 
lem in New York State. It was 
first detected in the U.S. in 1930, 
and in New York State in 1933. 
In the early thirties both state 
and federal agencies initiated 
search and control studies in 
southeastern New York. 


Much was learned about the 


beetles, and fungus and disease 
transmission, although attempts 
at eradication were unsuccessful. 
A control program initiated by 
the New York State Department 
of Agriculture & Markets proved 
inadequate and was terminated 
in 1957, leaving the responsibil- 
ity up to municipalities and in- 
dividual tree owners. 

The disease is restricted to 
trees in the elm group, and char- 
acterized by disruption of normal 
water movement within trees, 
so that they wilt and die. It is 
caused by a fungus, which is 
spread to healthy elms by two 
species of elm bark beetles. The 
disease may also be transmitted 
from a diseased tree to an adyja- 
cent healthy one through roots 
which have become grafted to- 
gether underground. 

Once infected, individual trees 
cannot be cured, although resis- 
tant trees may tolerate infection 
and even recover. 


Symptoms 

The appearance of infected 
trees varies considerably accord- 
ing to the time of year. In June 
or July elms may show wilting 
or shriveling of the leaves 
and new twigs on one or more 
branches. During midsummer or 
later the symptoms are usually 
confined to a definite part of the 
tree, or even to a few twigs, the 
leaves curling and/or turning 
yellow to brown before falling. 
Trees showing these symptoms 
may die during the winter, or 
shortly after they begin to leaf 
out the next spring... although 
very large trees may live for sev- 
eral years after the first appear- 
ance of symptoms. 

Elms are most susceptible from 
late May through early July. 
Elm bark beetles contaminated 


ered by 





with spores of the Dutch elm 
disease fungus chew through the 
bark of twig crotches, trunks and 
branches of healthy elms, and in 
so doing deposit spores in the 
water-conducting vessels. 


The fungus multiplies and 
spreads throughout the tree... 
and through root grafts to 


healthy trees. 

As any part of a tree ap- 
proaches death it becomes at- 
tractive to adult bark beetles 
which tunnel between the bark 
and wood, breed and lay eggs, 
thus providing for a new genera- 
tion of beetles. These beetles be- 
come contaminated with spores. 
The new generation of adult bark 
beetles chews through the bark 
of healthy elms the next spring, 
introducing spores of the fungus 
into the wood and beginning the 
cycle anew. 


Control 


Control depends upon suppres- 
sion of local populations of the 
elm bark beetles that carry the 
fungus. This is accomplished by 
destroying elm wood which is 
suitable for breeding and egg- 
laying activities. The objective 
is to eliminate potential sources 
of fungus-contaminated beetles 
within 700 feet of trees to be 
protected... the maximum dis- 
tance beetles fly to feed on twigs 
and branches of healthy elms. 
Effective sanitation alone can 
keep Dutch elm disease losses 
in. a community to less than 2 
percent of the elm population 
per year. 


There are also a number of 
supplementary measures that 
can be used in conjunction with 
sanitation to provide for in- 
creased protection of particularly 
valuable trees within areas cov- 
sanitation programs. 
Chief among these are control 
of bark. beetles by insecticides 
(most effective when applied 
under good weather conditions 
during March and April...no 
later than when leaf buds break 
and leaves start to grow), and 
chemical killing of roots between 
diseased and healthy elms to 
prevent root-graft transmission 
of the disease. 

Professor Wayne A. Sinclair 
of Cornell has an excellent bul- 
letin on the subject, No. 1185, 
which can be obtained from the 
Mailing Room, College of Agri- 
culture, Building 7, Research 
Park, Ithaca, N.Y. Single copies 
are free to residents of the State. 

Also available is a Cornell 
Tree Pest Leaflet A-4 which is 
for the benefit of municipalities 
on Dutch elm disease. Perhaps 


your county agricultural agent 


will have copies of these, or you 
can get them direct from. the 
Mailing Room. 


This is the Bellinger Line Elm in the Town of Seward, Schoharie County, 
a victim of Dutch Elm Disease. In 1953 this 400-year-old tree was named 
the State’s largest by the State Arborist Association after a year-long 
search for the biggest elm in New York. It is 85 feet tall, 23’4’’ in girth, 


and shaded 12,200 square feet. 
American Agriculturist, May, 1969 


ICK A TON i 


AA 


PICK 


A ton of rocks in 15 minutes 
with the WESTGO Heavy-Duty 
Hydraulic Rock Picker. Operate 
with any two- or three-plow 
tractor, 


LOAD 


See Your Local Dealer Today . . . Or Mail Coupon 
DISTRIBUTED BY: 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 
315-463-5276 


3721 MAHONING AVENUE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
44515 PH. 216-799-3231 








We can show | 
you how 


MADISON 
SILOS 


can save you 
money... 


LET’S TALK IT OVER in 


time for your feeding needs. 
Both grass and corn silage. 


P.S. Ask us about 


MADISON SILOS 
bank financing 


Write One of Our 
8 BRANCHES 


Madison — P. 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falls — 415 North Bridge St., 

Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — ~P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, ind. 46770 
Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 

Bases ano SR SR a ae Se a aE Na ne 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 





Into 4-foot hopper that carries 
2,000 pounds. Operator has full 
visibility at all times. Unit locks 
during transport. 


NY 


Ny 


\ 
\\ 


Wut 


DUMP 


Anywhere . . . in slough or cor- 
ner of field. Unit weighs 1,000 
pounds, is 7-ft., 1]-inches wide, 
10-ft., 6-inches long. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 
Please send me complete information 


and prices on the WESTGO Heavy-Duty Rock Picker. 


Address 


Citys es  Seete Zip Code __g 


* varmer Tones 
(and a “Waldon 


double implement drawbar) 


“Che Story of 















money in his 
farming operation, 
Mr. Jones decided to 

pull two implements at 
one time. Only a Waldon 
double-implement drawbar can do that. So he 
bought a model BC (there is also a model A). 
Changes from road to field position in minutes. 
One man can hook it up. Turns right or left 
in field and road position. Now . . . he pulls 
two implements at once! 






Dept. AA 


WALDON:: 


Phone 405-227-3711 
Fairview, Qklahoma 73737 
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Ford Motor Credit Com- 
pany has announced a new 
tractor and equipment leasing 
plan...offering both short 
and long-term leases with 
purchase and return options 

. available through Ford 
Motor Company tractor deal- 
erships. 

The new lease plan includes 
all Ford. farm and industrial 
tractors, and related equip- 
ment and self-propelled com- 
bines. 


A versatile new hygrometer 
has been developed for fast, 
accurate moisture testing of 
all grain, hay and seeds. The 
new instrument is called 
“Quicktest,’’ and is distrib- 
uted exclusively by Howard S. 
Crane, Inc., P.O. Box 215, 
Oneida, New York. 

The instrument is available 
in two models... Quicktest 
No. 2 with a 20-inch stem for 
moisture testing in shallow 
bins, hoppers, mixers, and 
sacks. Or Quicktest No. 4 with 
a 40-inch stem for testing 
grain in ventilated bins or 
deep-hopper storage. 


New York State’s first 2000- 
gallon bulk tank has been in- 
stalled at the Leo Dickson and 
Sons farm near Bath, New 
York. It’s a Zero tank, and is 
at the business end of Zero 
Concord milkers. 

The tank has automatic 
in-place cleaning over a 45- 
minute cycle. It’s calibrated 
at 17,700 pounds of milk 
when brim-full! 


This is the first 2,000-gallon 
bulk milk tank allowed in New 
York State by the State and 
City Health Deartments. 
Presently, it holds the milk 
from 175 cows... milked in 
a double-8 herringbone milk- 
ing parlor. 


The Dicksons only recently 
moved their herd into a new 
254 X 80-feet 
free stalls. 


barn with 225 





Photo: Earle Welch 
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Almost every tiny New England village has a steepled white church nestling 
in a hollow, close to the surrounding hills. With the autumn foliage a riot 
of color, each new scene rivals all others. 


POPULAR TOURS 


In 1968 our two Fall Foliage 
Tours through New England 
proved so popular (they were 
sold out long before it was time 
to leave home) that we are re- 
peating them this year. The dates 
are October 3 to 11 and 12 to 20, 
and here are just a few of the 
places we will visit. 

Old Sturbridge Village is a fas- 
cinating place any time of year, 
but never is it more delightful 
than in the fall when days are 
crisp and trees a riot of color. 
Time turns backward, as we see 
how people lived and worked in 
a New England country town 150 
years ago. Watch a newspaper 
taken from a 200-year-old print- 
ing press, a horseshoe being 
formed by the village blacksmith, 
and taste gingerbread fresh from 
a brick oven in the, farmhouse 


kitchen. We’ll have lunch at. 


Tavern-On-The-Green and enjoy 
shopping in the various gift shops 
and country stores. 

We spend two nights in Ply- 
mouth and explore the places 
made famous by the Pilgrims. 
We’ll see Mayflower II, Ply- 
mouth Rock and typical Pilgrim 
dwellings, also Cape Cod and its 
colorful villages — Hyannis Port, 
Barnstable and Sandwich. The 
historic Boston area comes next 
where we travel the Freedom 
Trail, visit Lexington and Con- 
cord, and enjoy a seafood dinner 
at famous Anthony’s Pier 4 Res- 
taurant. Driving north, we stop 
at Salem to see Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘House of the Seven 
Gables.” 

We stay overnight in Portland, 
Maine, and pass through the 
beautiful resort section which 
surrounds Sebago Lake before 
crossing the New Hampshire 
border, There inthe White 
Mountains, we travel through 
some of the loveliest natural 
scenery in New England. Mt. 
Washington and other peaks of 
the Presidential Range may be 


snow covered by the middle of 
October, with sides of the moun- 
tains vividly arrayed in every 
imaginable shade of red, orange, 
and yellow. 


We will ride the Skimobile to . 


the top of Cranmore Mountain 
and drive the length of the Kan- 
camagus Highway to Franconia 
Notch where we pay our respects 
to the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains.” In Vermont, we visit the 
Maple Grove Museum, the state 
capital of Montpelier, and the 
Vermont Marble Company’s dis- 
play at Proctor. We travel the 
New England Heritage Trail 
back to Albany, where our tour 
both begins and ends. 

The cost of this wonderful 9- 
day vacation is unbelievably low 
— just about $300! Like all 
American Agriculturist tours, 
this will be an escorted trip ar- 
ranged by our tour agents, the 
Travel Service Bureau of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts. Your all- 
expense ticket covers everything 
— transportation, first class hotel 
accommodations, meals (with the 


exception of one dinner in 


Boston) and tips, plus all Renee 
uled sightseeing. 

We will be happy to send you 
a free copy of the illustrated 
itinerary; just fill out the coupon 
and mail it today. We suggest 
that you make your reservations 
for this trip as soon as possible, 
so you won’t be disappointed in 
finding there’s no space left. 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


European Tours 


We'd like to remind you of our 
three remaining tours to Europe 
this year and hope you'll come 
with us on one of them. On our 
Grand European Holiday (Sep- 
tember 11 to October 22), we 
will visit many of the most 
famous and enjoyable sights of 
England, Holland, Germany 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg and Belgium. We 
will cross the Atlantic on the 
‘world’s newest and most luxu- 
rious ship, Queen Elizabeth 2; 
arrangements can also be made 
for any who prefer to fly one or 
both ways. 

Dates for our Grand Alpine 
Tour are July 31 to August 21. 
This is the first time we’ve offered 
this tour, and included are Aus- 
tria, Liechtenstein, the Tyrolean 
and Bavarian Alps, Salsburg, a 
steamer cruise on the Danube 
River, Vienna, the Italian Dolo- 
mites, St. Moritz, Lucerne, 
Berne, and Interlaken in Switzer- 
land, along with Gornergrat 
summit and its magnificent view 
of the Matterhorn. We already 
have a fine party signed for this 
fascinating tour, and we guar- 
antee you a vacation you'll never 
forget! 

We’ve called our tour of 
Greece and Turkey “A Journey 
Into Antiquity,” and the dates 
are September 16 to October 7. 
On this unusual trip we will visit 
Belgrade, Dubrovnik which is 
known as the ‘‘Pearl of the Adri- 
atic,” the town hotel of Sveti 
Stefan, Athens, and Delphi be- 
fore boarding the luxury cruise 
ship “Stella Oceanis”’ for a week- 
long cruise through the Greek 
Islands. We’ll stop at Crete, 
Rhodes, Efessos, Istanbul, and 
two islands of the Cyclades. This 
is truly a tour you won’t want to 
miss! 


Heart 'O The West 


Last month we described this 
tour at some length. The dates 
are August 2-24, and included 
are many of the most scenic and 
historic places in our Country. 
A few of them are Mount Rush- 
more and the Black Hills, Yellow- 
stone National Park, the Grand 
Tetons, Salt Lake City, Bryce 
Canyon and Zion National 
Parks, Denver, Pike’s Peak and 
the Royal Gorge. 

Write today for day-by-day 
itineraries for all trips which in- 
terest you. Each folder also tells 
how much the trip costs. A vaca- 
tion with American Agriculturist 
is the nicest way to travel, for our 
tour manager looks after all de- 
tails — all you have to do is relax 
and enjoy yourself! 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


Heart 'O the West 
June Alaska Tour 





Alpine Tour 





August Alaska Tour 


Name 
Address 


Canada-Bermuda Cruise____ 


Grand European Tour 


Fall Foliage Tours —___— 
Scandinavian Holiday = 


Greece-Turkey Tour___— 














(Please print) 
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BP 


for top quality and | 
lowest cost ina 
small scraper... 






1) 
oferta 


land scraper gives you 

greatest versatility and value in 
agricultural, landscaping, and light 
construction jobs. Check these fea- 
tures to see why: 


e M-100, M-150 and M-200- manual 
models. H-100, H-150, and H-200 
hydraulic models. Struck capacities 


of 1, 11/2, and 2 cu. yds. 

° 6’ wide double-sharpened reversible 
blade, all welded construction. 

¢ Spreads 0” to 7” deep. Carries loads, 
doesn’t drag them. 

e Fits all tractors with standard 3- 
point hitch. ae fe 

e Optional ripper teeth for scarifying. 
Simple swingaway and depth adjust- 
ments. 











OVERLAND DIVISION 
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Sg” MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 71 © (504) 447-3771 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 70301 « USA 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Unadilla 
Most Popular 
Silo! 


23.5% of Dairymen choose 
Unadilla! There are many 
reasons: Over 60 years of con- 
tinuous research and progressive 
development of the very finest 
and practical farm silo. There has 
never been a constant stream of new 
“Sure-Fire’”’ linings for the interior of 
Unadilla Wood Stave Silos. The only 
liner we sell is a “Factory Creosote 
Treated*” Wood Liner to add years 
of life to ailing silos constructed of 
“those other” materials. 

Join progressive Dairymen who make 
Unadilla their first choice. Get. our 
catalog and details. Use your own 
good judgment. Buy an *FCT Wood 
Stave Unadilla and join the crowd. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
BOX B-5Y , UNADILLA, N.Y. 13849 
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HAY TEDDING 
PAYS YOU 
a aes 


GRIMM'S HAY TEDDER 


Two models, Land Driven or Power Take Off. 

Rubber tires. Furns hay in swath or windrows. 

Non-tangling pick up forks. Makes hay faster. 
Write for details. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


G. H. GRIMM CO. INC., RUTLAND, VT. 


PICKER 
World’s 
Finest 


The Charanteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 


your rock problems. ... A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call... 

ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
822 Ph. 406-442-3560 


Helena, Montana 59601 


Box 
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SOME SOIL SPECIALISTS say the need for liming 
cropland is probably greater today than it was 

ten years ago. Among the reasons advanced for 
this view are the following: (1) the increased 
tonnage of fertilizer used: by farmers, much of 
which leaves an acid residue in soil; (2) increas- 
ingly-higher crop yields remove more calcium, mag- 
nesium, and other minerals from the soil; (3). with 

















-more irrigation, more minerals are leached down 


throughout the soil, thereby raising the acidity; 
(4) with the trend toward deeper plowing, more of 
the acid subsoils are brought to the surface and 
add to the soil acidity problem. 

Unless U.S. farmers put more emphasis on lim- 
ing, the gap between the estimated 86 million-ton 
annual need and the 29 million-ton rate of appli- 
cation will be widened and the efficiency of 
other fertilizers applied will be decreased. 


LEAFHOPPER DAMAGE on spring forage seedings made 
without a companion crop can wreck an otherwise 
good seeding. Leafhopper is a pea-green, wedge- 
shaped insect about 1/8th-inch long, found on 
underside of leaf. Malathion, methoxychlor, or 
Sevin are recommended for control. 


DR. JAMES R. CARSON of Purdue states that culling 
of caged hens definitely pays. After six months 
of production, about 10 percent of the birds have 
stopped laying. Dr. Carson estimated that two 
men could cull a flock of 10,000 in about four 
hours. The cost of this. labor would surely be 
much less than the value of the 20 tons of feed 
which would be eaten by culled birds. 


PENNSYLVANIA peach producers will vote some time 
in June on a proposal to assess themselves for 
funds to be used for advertising, promotion, and 
research. The plan, which would provide $20,000- 
$25, 000 annually, would affect only growers with 
500 or more trees. It has been endorsed by the 
State Horticultural Association and the State 
Peach Marketing Council. 


AT CORNELL recently a speaker predicted that in 
coming years farm costs would rise faster than 
farm prices, thus reducing the spread between 
costs and income. This would encourage bigger 
farms in order to maintain income. It would also 
increase importance of good management. 


PROSPECTS ARE GOOD for limitation of $5000 per 
farm for each government program a farmer is in. 
If passed, would apply to 1970 crops. 


PROBABLY chicken meat (no skin) will be allowed in 
sausage and hot dogs by government without change 
in name. Also probable is limit (perhaps 32%) 

for fat in sausage. 


IN MARCH, U.S. farmers indicated intention to 
plant DB million acres to major crops ... up l 
million. Big increases in soybeans (up 1.4 mill- 
ion) to 43 million acres. 

WATCH FOR proposal to phase government out. of pre- 
sent price support and control program over a 
five-year period. Farm Bureau is pushing. Along 
with plan would be land retirement of about 10 
million acres per year (whole farms) for 5 years. 


RECENT CHANGES in New York State and New York City 
health codes are expected to speed the change from 
milk cans to bulk. Codes, plus economics of milk 
handling, may bring complete changeover in two 
years. 


SLOW BREEDERS are a source of lost profits in 
dairy herds. It pays to watch cows carefully, 
note any abnormal condition, keep accurate records 
and consult your veterinarian promptly when need- 
ed. Professor Sam Slack of Gornell says, "Accur- 
ate breeding records provide a basis for drying 
off the cow, when to breed following calving, 

and many other aspects of managing a herd." 


THIS 
CONCRETE 
STAVE... 
STRONGEST 
IN THE 
SILO 
BUSINESS 


Your best reason 
for making your 
new silo an 
Agway-Craine 





@ 21, times stronger than 
ordinary concrete staves, 
nearly twice as thick (354”) 

® Truss constructed with 5 
insulating air cells 

@ All four sides interlock in a 
fully joined wall 


The experience of over 60 years in silo 
construction has made Agway-Craine 
the leader. Mail the coupon today and 
get all the down-to-earth proof that 
Agway-Craine is best for your farm. 


FOR FACT-FILLED LITERATURE, 
» MAIL.TODAY 


| 
| 
PLEASE SEND IMMEDIATELY: | 
L] the facts on Agway-Craine Silos | 
[] literature on Agway silage | 
handling equipment | 

[] an Agway man to discuss our | 
needs 

| 

| 

| 


| City PE Staten aoe Zipand ek 
| DEPT.E, AGWAY INC. Box 1333, 
| Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


AGWAY.-CRAINE SILOS Agway JI 
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Keep Teat Open... 


Keep it Milking 
With the Dairyman’s 
\, Favorite Dilator. 
3) At drug & farm stores 
’} or write H.W. Naylor Co., 
Morris 4, N.Y. 
Large Pkg. 
$1.25 
Trial Pkg. 
.65¢ 








puts silage 
on a par with 
green grass 


Kylage helps produce better silage from all forage 
crops—wilted or not. It prevents spoilage—drives 
out trapped air—stops bad odors. Nothing works 


| better—easier to use. With Kylage, the cost is so 


small, the results so certain, you can’t afford to risk 
your silage crop. FREE booklet. Ask for Kylage at 
your farm supply store, or Agway outlet. 

Trojan * U. S. Powder, Div. Commercial 
Solvents Corp., Chemical Dept. 17 No. 


7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18105 
Guaranteed or your Money Back 
The Original 
H&S End Section 
An easily installed H&S End Section guarantees 
no plug-up @ Fits all mowers @ Available in 
smooth ($1.65) or underserrated ($1.75) @ Money 
Back guaranteed @ See your dealer or write: 
H&S END SECTION CO. 
Bedford. lowa 
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THROUGH 
THE MIST OF YEARS 


With both Mother’s and Fa- 
ther’s Days coming along soon, 
the problem arises as to what to 
give them that they will really 
prize all the rest of their lives. 
We think the answer is a copy of 
Ed Eastmen’s book, “Journey to 
Day Before Yesterday.”’ Here is 
a book that helps people relive 
the happy days of their youth, a 
book which they can read and re- 
read many times, bringing back 
vividly the days that never will 
come in real life again; a book 
that stirs happy memories of 
scenes that you thought you had 
forgotten. 

Letters continue to pour in 
from readers for whom the book 
brought many happy hours. For 
example, Mr. V.C.S. writes: 

“T must say I have enjoyed the book 
immensely. To an eighty-one-year-old 
it brings forth memories of my own 
growing-up days on a farm in south- 
western Ohio. 

‘How bright through the mist of 
years 

My quiet country home appears.’ 
“Your book has helped me to bring 


back thoughts of those happy days.” 
—M.E-R. 

To get a copy write to Depart- 
ment Book, American Agricul- 
turist, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
cost of the book is $7.30 includ- 
ing tax. 


COULD RUIN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


Without intending to do so, 
the United States Supreme Court 
seems intent on destroying our 
public schools. 

A few years ago the Supreme 
Court overruled New York State 
courts and said that prayer or 
reading of the Scriptures could 
not be used in the public schools. 
There is no question that this rul- 
ing is against the wishes of a 
large majority of American par- 
ents. But it seems we are to have 
minority instead of majority rule 
in this Republic. 


Now, more recently, the Su-_ 


preme Court has ruled that chil- 
dren in the public schools have 
a right to hold protest demon- 
strations. That means if students 
don’t happen to like a rule or 
regulation they can protest with 


a demonstration and refuse to 
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obey it! How much order, or dis- 
cipline, I ask you, would there be 
if the same rule prevailed in your 
family when either you as a fa- 
ther or a mother told your chil- 
dren to do something? 

Good discipline is the very 
heart of a good school. 


YOUR INSURANCE POLICY 


In these rapidly-changing 
times, nothing changes faster 
than property values. When did 
you last read your insurance 
policy? Chances are good that 
your property is not insured for 
enough. Are your household 
goods covered? 

Take time right now while you 
think of it to read your insurance 
policy, and sleep sounder tonight. 


SAVE OUR RESOURCES 


One of the most important 
commissions that has been ap- 
pointed in New York State in re- 
cent years, is the Agricultural 
Resource Commission. The work 
of the Commission is based on 
the fact that the most important 
possessions that the people of the 
State ... both producers and con- 
sumers... have are our agricul- 
tural resources, its land and its 
waters. ; 

Just a day before this was writ- 
ten a young farmer, living near 


a city, told me that his good land° 


was fast becoming too valuable 
to farm. Great new highways, 
parks, and playgrounds are rap- 
idly gobbling up good farm land. 
We are just beginning to realize 
also how valuable are our water 
resources. 

It would be hard to appoint a 








EASTMEN'S CHESTNUT 
My imagination has not been 
developed far enough so that I 
can appreciate modern abstract 
painting. Therefore I could easily 
get caught in a situation similar 
to that of two small boys who 
stared at an abstract painting in 
a modern art exhibit. Finally one 
of them whispered to the other, 
““Let’s get out of here before they 
say we did it.” 
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Commission better able to pro- 
tect our resources, both from the 
standpoint of the producer and 
the consumer, than the one that 
was appointed. It consists of nine 
voting members representing 
agriculture, business, and con- 
sumers, and exofficio many of the 
commissioners heading the de- 
partments of state government. 

The Commission is particu- 
larly fortunate in having as its 
chairman Gordon Conklin, editor 
of American Agriculturist, who 
is in a position to represent every- 
one fairly, and especially rural 
people. The Commission has a 
great job before it, and its per- 
sonnel headed by Gordon insures 
that the job will be well done. 


WHY PERMIT IT? 


Garth Shoemaker, representing 
the Citizen’s Expenditure Sur- 
vey, said recently that national, 
state and local taxes take over 
thirty percent of corporate and 
individual income. Think of it. 
Before you can have a cent for 
yourself, you have to pay over 


_ thirty percent of your income to 


government! 





Ezbon Slosson, the first settler 
of my home town of Newark 
Valley, came hundreds of miles 
through the wilderness in 1792 
with an ox team and sled. But 
there was no room on his sled for 
a plow. How, then, did he pre- 
pare his first seed bed for corn? 

My friend, Dr. Louis C. Jones, 
Director of New York State His- 
torical Society and head of 
Farmer’s Museum at Coopers- 
town, New York, suggests that 
there was probably an open space 
around Ezbon’s cabin where 
there were no trees or stumps. 
Dr. Jones thinks that Ezbon 
burned the ground over to get rid 
of dead grass and other debris 
and then, using a hoe or sharp 
stick, opened the ground for each 
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PLOWING WITH A STICK 


hill and put in four or five ker- 
nels of corn. Because the virgin 
soil was. so fertile, the corn was 
sure to grow. 

I suggest that possibly Ezbon 
selected a piece of timber four or 
five inches thick and five or six 
feet long. From this heavy limb 
there projected a short, strong 
limb slanting forward, which na- 
ture had attached to the heavier 


stick. Then, by fastening an up-- 


per stick on for a handle, the 
oxen could be hitched to the 
front end and you had a plow. 
‘““Wow!”’ It would not turn a 
furrow, but would at least stir the 
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ground. Such plows were in use 
from the time of the Egyptians. 

There were plows in New Eng- 
land before the Revolution, but 
they were made of wood, and you 
can imagine how long they lasted 
in stony ground or around old 
stumps. 

It was not until 1819, when 
John Jethro Wood at Montville, 
near Moravia, New York, built 
the first cast-iron plow, that any 
real progress was made in the in- 
vention and use of plows. 

On this page is pictured a stick 
plow in use not so long ago in 
history. Contrast it with the mod- 


ern tractor gangplow which may 
have anywhere from one to ten 
or eleven bottoms. 


When I was young, I learned 
to plow with a side hill reversable 
plow that you had to raise at the 
end of the furrow and flop the 
moldboard over, locking it on the 
other side. I wonder how many 
oldtimers had experience with 
this plow? A good day’s work 
with a strong team and a flat 
land plow when I was young was 
about an acre; now a tractor 
gangplow with three bottoms can 
plow two-and-a-half acres an 
hour. | 

Modern civilization owes much 
to the plow and the axe that 
cleared the forest and plowed 
the sod of centuries. 
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CAN YOU HELP ? 


If you have the words to “The 
Old Lamplighter,” please send 
hem to Mr. Stanley Jiroudeh, 
4 Rose Ave., Staten Island, N.Y. 
0306. 


* OK * 


Mrs. Erwin K. Allen, R.F.D. 2, 
Jwego, N.Y., is trying to locate 
copy of the article, ““The Old 
alt Road,” that appeared in 
American Agriculturist about 25 
years ago. 


Mrs. H. E. Mackey, Medusa, 
N.Y. 12120, would like the poem 
y Elsie Robinson, the last line 
f which is “I’m out to make a 


record, and I’ve got what it 
takes!”’ 
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Mr. Bernard S. Majewski, R.D. 
, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010, is 
ooking for a greaseless do-nut 
,achine, made by the Food Dis- 
lay Machine Co. of Chicago. It 
aked a triangular shaped do- 
.ut, called “Brown Bobby,” i 
an aluminum mold, baking 6 or 
12 at one time. 
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* * * 


Mrs. A. A. Tabolt, Box 81, 
Croghan, N.Y. 13327, would like 
tne poem of the Presidents, be- 
gmning: “George Washington, 
tiat hero grand, was president 
o: our dear land.” 


* * * 


If you have a copy which you 
will sell of ““The Red Anvil” by 
(harles Reginald Sherlock, pub- 
. shed 1902, please write Mrs. 

Cladys M. Gostling, Munnsville, 
N.Y. 13409. 


Miss Isabel G. Simon, Box 72, 
Long Eddy, N.Y. 12760, would 
ce the words to the poem con- 
ining this line: ‘““While cleaning 
ie parlor, the kitchen got dirty.” 


tt 


* OK * 


‘Whenever the moon and stars 
are set, 

Whenever the wind is high, 

Late in the night, when the 
fires are out, a man goes rid- 
ing by.” 

J" you know the name of this 

Poem or the remainder of it, 

P.ease write Mrs. Clara B. Fuchs, 
‘8 Elizabeth Ave., Westfield, 
.J. 07090. 


* * * 


Mrs. Thelma Stewart, Main 
-, Box 12, Coopers Plains, N.Y., 


would like old pictures of farm 
ute of the past. 
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Mrs. Yvonne Albert, R.F.D. 2, 
No. Vassalboro, Maine 04962, is 
looking for old issues of The 
Maine Farmer. She would also 
like any of Jean Ingelow’s poetry. 


* *K * 


Mr. Frank H. Mellon, Adams, 
N.Y., is seeking information 
about a little hamlet called ‘‘Al- 


der Bend,” a few miles from Al- 
tona, N.Y. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Everett and Donald Fletcher 
or descendants. They were born 
and raised in town of Granger, 
N.Y. Last known address of 
Donald was Newark, N.Y. 


* * * 


Raymond C. Haire whose last 
known address was Newport, 
Vermont. 


* * 


Martha J. Lane, last known 
address in 1914, R.D. 1, Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. Daughter of William 
C. Lane. 


* * * 


Miss Dorothy Wightman, li- 
brarian in Tompkins Co., N.Y., 
during £926-1935. Went.to 
Watertown, N.Y., in 1936. 


* * * 


John Hogan (or ancestors) who 
lived in Hunts, N.Y. Thought 
married to Emma Wohlsclagel. 
Son adopted by Weaver family 
and lived near Franklinville, N.Y. 


* * * 


Descendants of Jonathan Dem- 
ing and wife, Hannah King Dem- 
ing, who left Wayne Co., Pa., 
after 1850. Also descendants of 
Andrew Williams and wife, Mary 
Deming Williams, of same 
county. 


* * 


Descendants of the Osborne 
family (Eleazer Samuel and Dea- 
con N. Myron) from somewhere 
around Greene County, N.Y. 
Also, descendants of Dr. Reuben 
Phillips and his wife, Mary 
Bishop Cushman, of Madrid, 
N.Y. 


* * * 


Mrs. James Hurd and Mr. & 
Mrs. Joseph Ringland, or their 
descendants. Probably from Ly- 
sander, Cato or Oswego, New 
York. 


* * * 


Descendants of Rev. Timothy 
and Amy Babcock Poole, for- 
merly of Conn. but last known 


in Brownville, N.Y. 


* * 
August Aura (Gus) whose last 


known address was Lake Pleasant, 
Mass. 


Oue Policy Not Enough! 


The rapidly increasing cost for medical care and everyday 
living now requires more protection when sick or hurt. A 
combination of North American policies provides broader 
coverages with increased benefits which include: 


* Hospital and Home Recuperation Income 


Death and Dismemberments 


Disability Income 


Medical Expense 


Look over this list of claims paid—you may find a friend’s 
name. Folks carrying several policies received larger payments. 


Alphonse F. Cuomo, Altamont, N.Y. _...... $ 253.42 
Slipped on greasy floor—inj. spine 

Charles Bedwell, Belfast, N.Y. ............ 1581.15 
Caught hand in corn picker—inj. fingers 

Helen Beecher, Chenango Forks, N.Y... 349.00 
Fell out of car—inj. neck, Knee, bruises 

William Lippert, Allegany, N.Y. _.......... 1770.00 
Fell—fract. spine and vertebra 

Walter M. Frazier, Freedom, N.Y. 
Fell from hay mow—inj. back 

Joseph Staehr, Auburn, N 
Cow kicked—inj. teeth 

Earl Loomis, Moravia, N.Y. _................... 2729.40 
Auto Acc.—mult. cuts and injuries, 
head, shoulder, arm 

Irma M. Gibbons, Sherman, N.Y. _.......... 903.15 
Grease spattered—burns of arm 

John R. Wright, Mayville, N.Y. ............. 1375.10 
Kicked by cow—severely injured hand 

Alice M. Runkle, Elmira, N.Y. .............. 355.66 
Tripped over cord—inj. wrist 

Roy, Peryea:- Altona; NY. 22 1059.81 
Fell off tractor—internal injury 

Harry M. Weeks, Homer, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—injured thigh 

Everett Griswold, Preble, N.Y. 
Power lawn mower acc.—frac. toes 

Leslie Cole, Hobart, N.Y. ......................-- 502.19 
Cut thumb and tendons on glass 

Noe 1136.02 

Phyllis Notaro, Brant, N.Y. .................... 587.93 
Auto acc.—inj. neck, hip, chest 

Thomas P. Hogan, Malone, N.Y. ............ 851.15 
Motorcycle acc.—frac. leg 


Joseph Telaak, Hamburg, 
Auto acc.—mult. inj. 


Marvin L. Wilson, Edinburg, N.Y. _.......... $ 223.03 
Fell getting out of truck—frac. leg 

Gerald Ivison, Byron, N.Y. 
Auto acc.—frac. ribs 

Stanley Sutton, Prattsville, N.Y. .......... 385.70 
Auto acc.—frac. ankle 

Marion Lopat, Dolgeville, N.Y. ............. 374.59 
Hand caught in machine—inj. hand 

Alice Lynch, Middleville, N.Y. ............... 309.12 
Swallowed bone 

Richard T. Brown, Ellisburg, N.Y. _........ 813.50 
Hit knee on motor—inj. left kne 

Harold R. Robbins, Sackets teathor “N. Y. 1546.39 
Thrown by cow—inj. back 

Nina M. Virkler, Lowville, N.Y. ............. 479.72 
Slipped & fell—frac. wrist 

Erwin Lehman, Castorland, N.Y. 
Caught in door casing—injures hand 

Rosella Rauber, Dansville, N.Y. 
Fell—frac. leg and knee 

David L. Bush, Cazenovia, N.Y. .............. 1486.78 
Auto acc. —injured ankles 

James L. Rothfuss, Penfield, N.Y. 232.43 
Slipped and fell_—inj. back and leg 

Robert Roblee, Fonda, N.Y. 
Kicked by cow—bruised, injured knee 

Harold Settle, St. Johnsville, NY 1001.22 
Hay elevator fell while moving—injured back 

Willard Edick, Boonville, N 1054.28 
Caught in PTO—injured Re 

Sarah Kaltenbach, Vernon, N.Y. 
Auto acc.—injured ankle 

George Newell, Skaneateles, N.Y. ........ 358.89 
Choked on meat—inj. throat 

Ernest Lukins, Marcellus, N.Y. .............. 396.08 
Fell—frac. wrist 


Recent deaths and retirement of long time field- 
men have caused openings in certain areas of New 
York State and New England. 


We are now looking for several career minded 
young men who wish to become local agents. 


To learn of the opportunities available write to 


P. O. Box 100, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Kenneth Holcomb, Canandaigua, N.Y. . 

Robert L. Runnalls, Port Jervis, N.Y. ... 152.10 
Pickup truck acc.—frac. neat neues. 
Fell—fract. ankle 

Howard C. Welling, Hannibal, N.Y. ........ 530.00 

Franklin Curcio, Richfield Sps., N.Y. .... 

Struck elbow on car door—injury 
188.17 
Auto acc.—inj. both knees, elbow 
Alfred S. Brown, Gouverneur, N.Y. ........ 250.10 
Allen Widrick, Heuvetton, N.Y. .............. 
Board fel! against hand—punc. wound 

George Mulyea, Schenectady, N.Y. ........ 1000.00 
Bulldozer rolled over—inj. leg 
Raking leaves, fell—inj. "shoulder 

Timothy P. Johnson, Sloansville, N.Y. . 210.00 

Wayne Simpkins, Odessa, N.Y. _............ 720.53 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 
Clothes caught on shaft of elevator— 
frac. arm, inj. leg 
Caught in saw—injured hand and arm 

Eugene Sherwood, Cameron Mills, N.Y. 1630.00 

Olin F. Warner, Jr., Calverton, N.Y. ...... 1447.14 

Hit by cable while pulling tractor from 


...$ 231.41 
Knocked down by cow—inj. 
Irene M. Anderson, Hamlin, N.Y. 
Fell 10 feet—fract. heel 
122.14 
Donald R. Bell, Winthrop, N.Y. ............ 
Pitch fork in foot—infection 
283.20 
Frances Kodra, Dorioo, N.Y 
Kicked by horse—injured elbow 
Pearl E. Long, Geneva, N.Y. 
Joseph Wachala, Prattsburg, N.Y. ........ 1245.00 
Auto acc.—frac. hip, arm, jaw 
hole—inj. knee 


Shirley H. Houston, Newark Valley, N.Y. $ 129.86 
Hooked by cow’s horn—bruised abdomen 

George Wagner, Nichols, N.Y. .............. 534.64 
Caught hand in field chopper— 
severe cut hand & fingers 

Elwood Loucks, Groton, N.Y. 2 
Fell chasing cows—injured back, neck 

John Floyd Cole, Newfield, N.Y. 1 
Tractor mower tipped Oe leg and foot 

Alden Mead, Glens Falls, 786.20 
Hit by tree limb—frac. ce 

Wells Dodds, North Rose, N.Y. .............. 
Truck-auto acc.—frac. ribs, bruises 

Allison A. Fisher, Ontario, N.Y 
Caught in drill press—inj. finge 

Harvey L. Colegrove, Wyalusing, Pa. Bais: 720.35 
Fell—frac. ribs 

Donald W. Buchanan, Lawrenceville, Pa. 216.46 
Pinned by log—bruised leg 

Dante Coccodrilli, Lake Ariel, Pa. 
Slipped from ladder—injured foot 

Daniel Green, Wrightstown, N.J. 
Fell—cut forehead 

Joseph Carchesio, Jr., Englishtown, N.J. 
Auto acc.—frac. leg, cuts & bruises 

Edgar A. Coltis, Bernardston, Mass. ... 171.43 
Caught hand in fan—cuts 

William D. Clapper, Wilmot, N.H. ...... 494.23 
Auto acc.—inj. hand, knee, concussion 

Mary Gleason, North Stratford, N.H. ... 270.00 
Stepped on by cow—inj. ankle 

Lyman Flynn, Morgan Center, Vt. ........ 1060.00 
Sno-Mobile acc.—frac. leg 

Lauralee Searle, Vergennes, Vt. ............ 217.14 
Slipped and fell—frac. leg 


525.00 


215.50 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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NITROGEN 
DEFICIENCY 


PHOSPHORUS 
DEFICIENCY 


POTASSIUM 
DEFICIENCY 


MANGANESE 
DEFICIENCY 


ZINC 
DEFICIENCY 


ACUTE HUNGER 
















Get healthy corn profits with BONANZA! 


You can’t see hidden hunger in corn. Most 
soil tests can’t tell you about it, either. But, 
you’ll know at harvest time when your 
yields, quality and profits are down. You can 
protect your corn from hidden hunger... and 
acute hunger... with Royster BONANZA. 
Scientifically formulated for your area, 
Royster BONANZA contains all 13 primary 
plant foods, secondary plant foods and vital 
Trace Elements your crops must have for top 
yields, highest quality and biggest profits. 
None of these 13 plant food elements can 
substitute for another; your corn needs them 
all... and gets them all with BONANZA. 
BONANZA’s exclusive formulation of Trace 


Elements resists both leaching and becoming 
fixed in the soil . . . making them available in 
the root zone all through the growing season. 

See your Royster dealer for BONANZA, bag 
or bulk... or Royster Nitrogen, solid or solu- 
tion. See him for custom application or the 
equipment to do it yourself. See your Royster 


Koyster 
COM PANY 


FERTILIZERS and AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





dealer for soil testing and fertilizer recom- 
mendations. Your Royster dealer is a goo 
man. When it comes to fertilizer, he know 
his business... and yours. 
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Royster Company, Norfolk, Va. 23501 
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ENTERPRISE: atand-short-New England farm 
gearing itself to support a 150-cow dairy 


“We've got to be 
big as well as 
good. 
So we are 
_ expanding 

our herd 
without adding 
- more men.” 
Dan Galusha, 


Fairfields Farm, 
Williamstown, Mass. 





“Even though we own 600 acres,” says 
Mr. Galusha, “very little is flat land, and 
only 161 acres are tillable. The rest is in 
timber, Christmas trees, and permanent 
pasture. We rent an additional 95 acres 
of cropland. Because our tillable land is 
scarce, we have to get higher yields from 
our enterprise to support more cows. 
Agway is helping us do this.” 

In a good year, Dan and Mary Galusha 
look for corn silage yields of 20 to 25 tons 
per acre to fill their new 60’ x 24’ Agway- 


Dan Galusha and Dave Manners spend a lot of time 
planning so that feed, seed, fertilizer, and other sup- 
plies are on hand when needed. ‘“‘When we’re feeding 
a ton and a half a day, we can’t run short. Same with 
spare parts. We’re so mechanized that a breakdown 
would be a catastrophe,” says Mr. Galusha. 


Craine silo and the huge bunker silo 
scooped out behind the new Agway barn. 
Agway’s Dave Manners works closely 
with Mr. Galusha to get the required 
yields through correct fertilization, plant 
population, and weed control. 

Dave and Dan have had this associa- 
tion since 1956. Through Dave, Fairfields 
Farm is kept informed on what’s new, 
and any special offers on Agway feed, 
seed, fertilizer, and other farm supplies. 

“When we have an unusual situation, 
such as abnormal calf mortality, Dave 
brings in outside specialists to pinpoint 
the trouble and help us correct it,” says 
Mr. Galusha. 

Dave also made sure the Galushas un- 
derstand Agway’s Enterprise Services 
which provide a farmer with the backup 
he needs to reach his goals. Among these 
services is Agway’s Profile Management 
Service, which provides a wide variety 
of computer-generated management re- 
ports. These give a precise fix on the state 
of the farmer’s total enterprise and sug- 
gest the many alternatives that might be 


In this spacious milkhouse, the Galushas have in- 
stalled tanks which have a combined capacity of 1135 
gallons. Dan and Jim, one of the three Galusha sons, 
check the milk level. ““We have exceeded our capacity 
several times,” says Mr. Galusha, “and we’re going 
to install bigger tanks.”’ 


open to solve such problems as balancing 
available roughage to purchased feeds 
for the least-cost route to correct energy 
intake, or determining which cows need 
special attention to show a better profit. 
Through these Profile Reports farmers 
can better utilize their capital, land and 
labor. 

No matter what your farm enterprise 
might be, Agway has developed services 
to assist you. These services go far be- 
yond the supplying of quality commodi- 
ties at competitive prices. They include 
planning and construction of buildings, 
complete automation systems for feed 
and roughage, herd-health and sanita- 
tion programs, petroleum services, and 
insurance programs to fit all farm needs. 

To find out more about Agway Enter- 
prise Services, visit your Agway store or 
representative. Or write to N. E. White, 
Agway Inc., Box 1333, Syracuse, N.Y. 
13201. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE Sway 


Nerve center of Fairfields Farm is this new 150-cow 
Agway loose-housing barn and adjacent 12-stall milk- 
ing parlor. This barn is fully automated for push- 
button feeding of hay, silage, and grain. Outside is a 
3000-gallon tank for storing molasses, which is poured 
on top of silage before it travels to the cows. 
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uy a new International baler 
qand leave the tying to us! 





FREE! Get 12 cartons of high quality Inter- 
national baler twine—enough for an average 
season’s crop of 6,000 bales—when you buy a 
new International baler before October 31, 1969 
at all participating dealers. If you buy a wire-tie 
model, you get 12 coils of baler wire free. Check 
the specs and features on new 420, 480 and 440 


International balers at your dealer. Check his 


flexible IHCC payment plans, too. Make your 
move now to get in on this free twine offer! 





First to serve the farmer 


International is a registered trademark of 
International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


19-ton-per-hour 440 =‘ 17-ton-per-hour 430 
ee 





Ta. ever poe up 
anything but — 
a steel building” 








Dairy farmer Pat Schaeuble of Greenleaf, Wisconsin, doesn't 
have time for building maintenance and repairs. So when he 
replaced his burned-out barn, he specified Republic pre- 
painted RIGID-RIB® galvanized steel roofing and siding. 

“There's absolutely nothing | have to do to keep this 
building looking good,” he explained. ’ ‘On my old barn, the 
roof had to be repaired twice since 1950. But we had a big 
windstorm singe the new building went up, and you couldn't 
see those panels move a bit. 

“| get fire resistance, durability, low maintenance, and 
economy. I’m just sold on everything a steel building has 
to offer.” 

Give your farm buildings the good looks, long life, and 
freedom from maintenance enjoyed by Mr. Schaeuble. 
Republic RIGID-RIB roofing and siding is available in plain 
galvanized sheets and in prepainted turquoise or white. Ask 
your local dealer or builder for RIGID-RIB. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHiO 44101 
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OUR COVER 


What other time is so wonderful 
as a day in June? It's the season 
when strawberry shortcake tops off 
many a meal! Photographer Her- 
bert Shumway of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, took this picture of 
his son, Daniel, in the strawberry 
patch. 





Mr. Powell and 


the ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 





Burnette Powell* 
Route 1, Rawson, Ohio 


“The first time | heard about the 
Rolling Cultivator was at a sugar 
beet seminar. | was at the point 
of making a change in my till- 
age operation and decided to 
try the Lilliston unit on the basis 
of what I’d heard at the meeting. 

“The Rolling Cultivator really 
did a fine job in my corn, sugar 
beets and soybeans—a lot faster 
and easier than my old equip- 
ment. I like its simple adjust- 
ment, too, and the way it 
mulches the soil.’ 

The Rolling Cultivator will 
give you once-over, all over cul- 
tivation—pre-plant to layby—at 
speeds up to 10 mph. It saves so 
much time and labor that owners 
insist it pays for itself in one 
season. 


*Mr. Powell is the top corn grower 
of Hancock County, Ohio. 


The Lilliston-Lehman 


ROLLING. 
CULTIVATOR 


finest, fastest tillage tool 
on earth 





cultivates crops « mulches soil « bars off 
lays by « builds beds « incorporates 
chemicals * conserves moisture 
preserves roots 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


The full color action story of the Rolling 
Cultivator with over 80 illustrations. It’s 


yours free, and we think you'll find it 
fascinating reading. Just drop a card to: 
Lilliston Corporation, Box 6 , Albany, 
Georgia 31702. 





[s6, Lingaiston 


CORPORATION 


Albany, Georgia * Branches: Waco, Texas « Weldon, N. C. 
Hopkins, Minnesota ¢ Tulare, California. Warehouses: 
Amarillo, Texas and West Memphis, Arkansas. In Canada: 
Lilliston-Canada Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Lilliston Quality-First Rotary Cutters 
and Lilliston Peanut Equipment 


PIONEERING PRODUCTS TO SERVE MANKIND 


Distributed by 


_ J. $. WOODHOUSE CO. Inc. 
353 Thirty-sixth St., STerling 8-1460 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 11232 


CAMP HILL, PA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
17011 01107 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. WATERVILLE, MAINE 
13206 04901 
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This exclusive spinning power corner 
feeds leaning and tangled stalks into 
the throat—prevents stalks from __ 
hair-pinning and hanging up on the 
side or in ne comer. 






Gathe ing chains are gone from John Deere Forage 
Harvester tead, rubber gathering belts firmly 
grip and carry each stalk to the feed rolls. Once 
the wide beits grasp them, stalks can’t get away. 





There’s no chance for corn or sorghum stalks to 
hesitate, bunch up, and plug. These exclusive belts 
ady, uniform flow to the cutterhead. They 

are much simpler and far quieter than chain 
gathering systems. 






Belt your silage-making troubles this year—chop 

with an economical 34 or heavy-duty 38 Forage 

Harvester. Ask your John Deere dealer for details. 

You'll see why these unique row-crop units let you 

forget plugging stops and lost feed. Then look into 

his practical Credit Plan—it’s as modern to financing 
as gathering belts are to silo-filling. 


JOHN DEERE 


Moline, tlinois 61265 








A unique top guide funnels stalks 
in. Low-profile snouts slip under 
lodged plants, eliminate waste 
poroduced bv hiah-and-steen lifting. 








EDITORIALS & 


by GORDON CONKLIN 
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ADDRESS AT GIMMIESBURG 


The scene: A meeting of the SDS at Con- 
fused U., a large educational institution in 
the midst of a sprawling metropolitan area. 

The speaker: long of hair, and short of 
stature... with burning eyes and karate- 


_ like gestures. 


The message: 

Fourscore and twenty days ago, our or- 
ganization brought forth on this campus a 
state of anarchy, conceived in affluence and 


_ dedicated to the proposition that everyone 


should do as they damn. please. 
Now we are engaged in a great war 
against this university, testing whether that 


- campus...or any other campus so con- 


ceived and so dedicated...can endure 
much longer. We are met on the great con- 
frontation field of that war. We have come 
to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for the ideals and aspirations 
of previous generations who were so stupid 
as to believe in our harmlessness. The ad- 
ministrators have been persuaded that it 
is altogether fitting and proper that we 
should do this. 

And, in a larger sense, we will now 
desecrate ... we will now annihilate... 
we will now violate... those irrelevant 
ideals. The foolish men, living and dead, 
who struggled to build this educational 
institution and its decadent philosophy, 
were weaklings who will now give way to 
us, their superiors. 

The world will little note, nor long re- 
member what was said here, but we will 
never let them forget what was done here. 


It is for us, the triumphant members of the , 


Social Demolishment Society, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished cause of 
reshaping education in our image at all 
levels ...a work so nobly begun. 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us... 
that we take increased devotion to the 
cause for which our honorable comrades 
used their parental allowances to the last 
full measure of devotion... that we here 
highly resolve that our sacrifices made in 
order to become the New Establishment 
shall not be in vain... that this university, 
under us, shall have a new abortion of li- 
cense...and that the exploitation of the 
productive, by the pungent, for the parasite, 
shall flourish on this earth! 


LABORING ALONG 


The long-smoldering issue of farm worker 
unionization is due to come to a head be- 
fore long, likely this year. At the heart of 
the controversy is whether farm employees 
should be covered by the provisions of the 
existing National Labor Relations Act... 
from which farmers are now exempt. 

Senator Harrison Williams of New Jersey 
is spearheading a drive by labor union 
leadership to include farm labor under 
NLRA jurisdiction. This would involve 
no-holds-barred strikes at any time, as well 
as the full gamut of provisions for union 


recognition . . . including membership 
solicitation, hiring halls, etc. 
Farmers have for a long time... prob- 


ably too long... taken the uncompromis- 
ing position that they should be totally 
exempt from all union involvement and 
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labor-management regulations. In the 
world as it is, this is hardly a realistic 
attitude ... regardless of how temporarily 
comforting it may be. 

The Farm Bureau has proposed national 
legislation with a number of key points: 

— The National Labor Relations Board 
would not administer farm labor legisla- 


tion. Instead, an Agricultural Labor Service 


would be set up in the USDA. 

— The Act would cover any farmer with 
eight or more employees. 

— Rights of workers to join or not join 


_ a union would be protected. This proposal 


will create as much union flak as any. 

— Discrimination against a worker join- 
ing a union would be prohibited. 

— Also prohibited would be strikes at 
harvest time, as well as secondary boycotts 
(such as has been used against the Cali- 
fornia table grape growers). 

Farmers will lose the war .. . even 
though they might win a battle or two 
...if they fight doggedly for a continued 
exemption from all labor unionization 
laws. They will do better in the long run 
to seize the initiative and promote farm 
labor legislation that realistically comes 
to grips with the difference between farm 
and industrial labor problems. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY 


The Egg Marketing Board of socialist 
Great Britain has...after 12 years of 
operation... been scrapped. Egg selling 
has been returned to the free market, with 
the blessings of producer, consumer, and 
taxpayer alike. 

The story of the Egg Board’s rise and 
fall is something to keep in mind when 
thinking about nationwide control by 
government of agricultural production. 


RETURN OF THE BRACERO 


Remember when former Secretary of 
Labor Willard Wirtz pushed the braceros 
back to Mexico? These folks once came to 
the U.S. in large numbers to work on farms 
in the western sections of the country. 

They can no longer come to Marlboro 
Country for those jobs that pay better than 
the ones back home. So now they stay home 
...and produce food products to ship 
across the Rio Grande! 

Mexico now ranks ahead of California 
and Texas as a supplier of winter fruit 
and vegetable produce ...second only to 
Florida, and gaining fast even on the Sun- 
shine State! The U.S. imported $19 million 
worth of fruits and vegetables from Mexico 
in 1956...up to $100 million in 1967. 

If farmers push for barriers to such 
foreign products, they must expect to be- 
come involved in the thicket of retaliatory 
moves by other countries:..and similar 
requests by U.S. industries to shut out 
foreign steel, tractors, baling twine, barbed 
wire... and even mink. 

Heavy imports of mink pelts into the 
U.S. in 1967 dropped prices more than 28 
percent, and drove many mink ranchers 
out of business, reports Congressman 
Ancher Nelsen of Minnesota. In 1968, 
there were 4,708,000 pelts imported... 





and the ranchers want mink import control 
legislation. 

Few foreign workers are allowed bodily 
into the U.S. anymore, but ,what they 
produce finds its way here in large quan- 
tities .. . including meat and milk products. 
It’s tough to try to overcome some of the 
basic principles of economics! 


CONFLICT AMONG FARMERS 


The idea that “all farmers should pull 
together” has been around a long time. 
The facts of life, though, are that all farm- 
ers can’t see eye-to-eye on every question, 
because they’re competitors. 

The latest example is the change in 
USDA regulations that allows up to 15 
percent chicken or turkey meat in sausage 
products... without any special labeling. 
Poultrymen are elated; the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association is very 


unhappy. 
There is a long list of such conflicting 
products... oranges vs. apples, oleo vs. 


butter, etc. It’s a complication in the busi- 
ness of attaining stronger bargaining power 
for all farmers generally. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


The practical thing we can do if we really 
want to make the world over again is to try 
out the old for a while. There are old 
things that made this country. 

There is the old virtue of religious faith. 
There are the old virtues of complete in- 
tegrity, loyalty, and truthfulness. There are 
the old virtues of incorruptible service and 
honor in public office. There are the old 
virtues of economy in government, of self- 
reliance, thrift, and individual liberty. 

There are the old virtues of patriotism, 
real love of country and willingness to sacri- 
fice for it. These old ideas are inexpensive. 
They even would help win hot and cold 
wars. Some of the old things are slipping 
badly in American life. And if they slip too 
far, the lights will go out of America. — 
Mrs. Sara G. Wehrlin, Macedon, New York, 
quoted in the Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
Rochester, New York. 


WEEDS AND WASTE 


A weed has been defined as any plant in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. Bad 
weather sometimes prevents the picking of 
a cornfield, and the ears as well as stalks 
are eventually plowed under. Many a field 
then has clumps of corn as weeds amidst 
other crops! 

Similarly, waste can be defined as any 
valuable material in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. Animal manures can be a seri- 
ous problem to the cattle feeder or dairy- 
man, but are considered valuable fertilizer 
or fuel in some parts of the world. In some 
countries, women and children convert 
every bit of cow manure into a “brick” for 
later drying and use as fuel. A big Amer!- 
can cattle feeding yard would seem like a 
gold mine to them . . . although it appears 
as merely a source of pollution to the anti- 
pollutors with which the U.S. is so abun- 
dantly supplied! 

Preferably, waste disposal involves plac- 
ing the waste back into the productive cycle 
in some fashion, so that it is converted from 
a problem to a resource. : 
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-There’s a lot more 
to a Case man’s combine 
than a 40” cylinder! 
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The Case 660’s 40-inch cylinder is 33 to 53% wider than 
others in its price class. That’s mighty important—gives 
today’s heavy crops ‘‘elbow room’”’ to thin out. But big 
threshing capacity is only part of the advantage. 


Every part is capacity-matched to get all the grain— 
clean, whole—and fast. Backing up the cylinder is a 40- 
inch wide, 4480 square inch separating area—and 2830 
inches of cleaning. Micrometer-precision concave adjust- 
ment—on-the-go—keeps cracks and dockage to a mini- 
mum. 201 cubic inches of high-torque engine keep your 
harvest humming. On-the-go controls for complete 


mastery over crop and field conditions. 


See your dealer: 


CONNECTICUT 
/OMFIELD 


“arpenter & Chapman 
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alerie Equip. Company, Inc. 
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FIELD 

era Equipment Company 
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5URN 

Yallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 


“NGOR 
larold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
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Sagley’s Tractor Sales 
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“ast Eliot Garage 


*MINGTON 


orter Equipment, Inc. 


RT KENT 


‘ermon Guimond 
JLTON 


‘agan Manufacturing Co. 


\RBOROUGH 


~eacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 


WEST PERU 
Arthur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER 

Andover Tractors, Inc. 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Edward G. Walsh Asso. Trust 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Bro. Equip. Co. 


NEW YORK 


BATAVIA 

Geitner Sales & Service 
CANTON 

Forsythe Tractor Sales 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

House Trucking, Inc. 
CHATEAUGAY 

B. E. Leach 
CLAYVILLE 

Clayville Equipment, Inc. 
COLLINS 

Vogtli & Gabel 
DRYDEN 

Dedrick’s Equipment 
EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 
FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON 

Creighton Equipment Company 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall implements Co., Inc. 


New fast-feeding, 20-finger auger for big capacity up 
front. 10-13-14-foot header. 


New extra-wide 7-inch clean-grain elevator keeps up ~ 
with heaviest yields. Top-driven for long life. No clean- 


grain bottleneck! 


New hydraulic control of swinging unloader lets you 
position it from the driver’s seat (optional). 


2 wide or 3 narrow-row corn headers. 
See today’s best combine buy at your Case dealer. 
Convenient lease plan or financing through Case Credit 
Corporation. J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tract. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie County Equip. Corp. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA 

ABSCO Tractor & Imple. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NEWFANE 

Niagara Implement Company 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 








s= 
A major component of cr) Tenneco Inc. 


PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, Inc. 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND 


Liberator’s Tract. Sales & Serv. 


RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 
SOUTH HARTFORD 


So. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. 


TULLY 

Northrup Farm Supply 
VALATIE 

Borsh Bro. Farm Equip., Inc. 


WATERTOWN 

Sullivan Con. & Rig. Co., Inc. 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Company 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 

Furgat Tractor & Equip., Inc. 
BRIDPORT 

Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage | 
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UMEN? 


June is such a fine month that 
I wish I had a more cheerful sub- 
ject than equine infectious ane- 
mia to discuss. But not talking 
about an unpleasant subject 
solves nothing, whereas if every 
horseman in the Northeast learns 
all he can about the disease and 
instead of sticking his head in 
the sand and hoping it will go 


The author is a practicing veterinarian 
at Copake Falls, New York 


EQUINE INFECTIOUS 
ANEMIA 


away, sees to it that his voice 
is heard in favor of legislation to 
provide research funds to study 
this disease, we can solve our 
problem. 

Horse racing yields $200 mil- 
lion a year of tax money in the 
ten northeastern states. Besides 
this, horse owners spend addition- 
al millions which help the econ- 


omy of the country. A tiny 
fraction of this money is all that 
is needed to continue research in 
order to find a simple test to de- 
tect this disease and a cure or 
prevention. Until more is done, 
every horse in this area is 1n con- 
stant danger of contracting this 
incurable disease. 

Equine infectious anemia is a 
virus disease spread from horse 
to horse by biting insects, by 
contaminated hypodermic _nee- 
dles, at breeding time by infected 
stallions to mares, and during 
pregnancy by mares to foals. Al- 
though the disease may be fatal, 
few. Wotses witht, EAs ici, 
they just become useless, and un- 
til destroyed are a source of in- 
fection to other horses. 













Model 469 Haybine® 
mower-conditioner gives 
you a big 9’3” cutting width. 


NEVV MOLLANES 





Model 467 
cuts a swath 
73" wide. 


Be sure to see New Holland 
before you make a move! 


There are a lot of mower-conditioners on the market today. 
But if you want the ‘‘real thing’’...the original pull-type 
mower-conditioner...the one-and-only Haybine...the only 
place you'll find it is at your New Holland deaier’s. 


The fact is, he'll show you not one, but three brand-new Hay- 
bine mower-conditioners this year: a 7-footer and two 9- 
footers. There’s a size just right for you. 


And each is ‘‘New Holland” through and through — broad- 
shouldered and big-muscled to take tough crops in stride 


A whole new line 
of mower-conditioners 


a. from the peop le 
a who started it all. 


@ The cutterbar cuts at 1,560 strokes per minute, so that it 
slices cleanly through everything the big reel sweeps in. 


@ The fast, full-width rolls (both rubber) have spiral design 
that grips crop firmly, conditions it completely, moves it 
through swiftly. Result: less buildup, less plugging. 


@ The strong new drive line is raised high off the ground, 
up and away from dust and crop. 


@ The two-way suspension header (on 9-foot models only) 
lets each end “‘float’’ independently to follow terrain close- 
ly, cut more crop, reduce damage to cutterbar. 


When you see these Haybine mower-con- 
ditioners close up, you'll know why they're 
the top choice of farmers everywhere 


New Holland Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 


Model 1469 (SP) 
iS 9'3" wide 
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The typical symptoms are un- 
explained fever, anemia (seen by 
paleness of eyes and gums) and 
weakness. You all know what a 
wormy horse looks like. If you 
have a horse which looks worm) 
but is getting enough to eat anc 
doesn’t have worms, he could be 
an infectious anemia case. He 
may not show fever unless he i 
put under stress. 

One such case was a pacer tha 
came back from the track be 
cause he “hiked” behind. We 
had the owner taking the horse’s 
temperature daily. One day h 
took it after working the horse 
instead of before; it was 105 de 
grees. He found that the horse’ 
temperature would climb to 10: 
or 106 after a half-hour workout 

This horse was turned out t 
pasture for a rest and given iro! 
injections to build up his blood 
In two weeks he looked as thoug! 
he was in top condition. Howeve1 
after a few days of light work he 
began to show the same symp- 
toms, and we had to face the 
truth. The “hike” behind was 
simply that he was getting tired 
so fast, and he really had infec- 
tious anemia. Autopsy proved 
this to be true. 

‘Two young men I know starte: 
a standard bred breeding opera- 
tion. They leased two good sta!- 
lions and bought twenty goo 
mares. One of the stallions wa 
a carrier. He did not appear t 
have any sickness, was fat an 
slick, and a sure breeder. Every 
mare bred to him came dow 
with the disease, and all of the) 
foals either died at birth or 
showed symptoms of the disease 
within the first year after birth. 
Tests confirmed this diagnosis, 
but it took two years to realize 
what was going on. Needless t 
say, these men lost every cent 
they had invested, and are still i 
debt. 

The Test 

I have as yet failed to mention 
that the only test for this disease 
involves injecting blood from 
suspected anemia case into 4 
known healthy horse or pony an 
observing the test animal for 
three months. In other words, 
takes a fresh clean pony to use 
as a test animal for each tested 
suspect. This is an expensive and 
cumbersome test. 

If there was a test available 
by which we could check eve! 
animal in a county or other area 
in a two-week period during th 
winter, and destroy the infected 
animals, the disease could b 
eradicated. This sounds cruel, 
but many of the spreader animals 
are “retired” horses turned ou 
to pasture which appear norma 
All a fly has to do is bite one « 
these and then bite another an:- 
mal and it will carry enough virt 
to infect the second animal. Every 
horse show you go to, every tim® 
you ride your horse past a pas- 
ture with other animals in i, 
you are taking a chance on a fly 
spreading infection from some 
other horse to yours. On the other 
hand, what good are your hors« 
to you if you are going to keep 
them locked behind screen doors 
all summer? 
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Besides flies and other insects, 
needles can spread the disease. 
Don’t use multiple dose vials from 
horse to horse, and don’t ever 
use a needle or syringe from one 
horse to another. If you draw 
medicine from a bottle with a 
needle or syringe used on one 
horse you may have contaminated 
the bottle so that every dose of 
medicine drawn from it will in- 
fect other horses. The virus will 
live at room temperature for over 
a year. Even in intermuscular 





Dates to Remember 


June 7 - N.Y. State 
Junior Dairy Field Day, High 
Meadows Farm, Lafayette, N.Y. 


June 7 - Iris Exhibition, 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, Elm Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


June 8 - Western Massa- 
chusetts Goat Show, Fair- 
grounds, Northampton, Mass. 


June 8-11 - National 
Plant Food Institute Annual 
Meeting, The Greenbriar Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


June 9-20 - Second Far- 
riers Short Course, University 
of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 


June 11-12 - 84th Annual 
Meeting Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America, Dis- 
neyland, Anaheim, Cal. 


June 15-19 - 38th Neppco 
Egg Quality School, Rutgers’ 
State University, New Bruns- 
Wick Ned. 





June 19-21 - 22nd Annual 
Delmarva Chicken Festival and 
National Chicken Cooking Gon- 
test, Seaford, Del. 


June 21 - First Annual 
New Jersey Blueberry Festival, 
Smithville Inn, Smithville, 
N.d. 


June 22-27 - American 
Poultry Congress Annual Meet- 
ing, Sherman House, Chicago, 
Tae 


June 24-25 - Poultrymen's 
Get-Together, Morrison Hall 
Auditorium, Gornell University, 
Ithaeas sale 


June 25-27 - American 
Poultry Congress, Exhibition 
Center, The Sherman House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


June 25-28 - Professional 
Improvement Conference, Syra- 
cuse County House, Junction — 
U.S. 90 and 81, Syracuse, N.Y. 


June 26 - Rose Exhibition, 
Worcester County Horticultural 
Society, Elm Street, Worcester, 
Mass. 


June 26-27 - Annual Summer 
Tour Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Association, sponsored by Berks 
County Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and Lehigh Valley Fruit 
Growers Association. 


June 28-July 1 - 34th 
Annual Meeting National Apple 
Institute, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 


July 8 - Weed Control 
Field Day, Wye Institute, 
Queenstown, Md. 


July 18-19 - New England 
Sheep and Wool Growers Show & 
Sale, Luther Belden Pavilion, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


July 20 - Cato Rotary 
Club Third Annual Fly-In 
Breakfast, Whitford's Airport, 
Weedsport, N.Y. 


July 20-26 - National 
Farm Safety Week. 
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injection you sometimes hit a 
tiny blood vessel. This brings 
blood back through the needle 
into the syringe. If you change 
needles, the syringe is still con- 
taminated. 

If you-are loading a nervous 
horse at a show and someone 
says, “Here, I'll tranquilize him 
for you,” look out! Lots of people 
can “needle” a horse, but few 
are careful enough to use separate 
needles. Chances are this needle 
and this bottle have been used 
on other horses. Only one of 
these needs to have been infected 
to cause you to lose your own 
horse. 

Notice how your veterinarian 
uses a separate syringe and nee- 
dle for each horse. Of course, 


this makes the bill a little higher, 
but wouldn’t you rather pay a 
few cents more to know you are 
not going to gamble on giving 
your horse an incurable disease? 

Research is going on in New 
York State and in many other 
states on equine infectious ane- 
mia. However, some states have 
just “legislated against the di- 
sease.” They say it is illegal to 
bring an infected horse into their 
state. How do they know a horse 
is infected? No veterinarian can 
examine a horse in the field and 
say he is positive the horse does 
or does not have infectious ane- 
mia. Simply because a horse has 
a normal temperature and looks 
healthy is no reason to say he is 


Let’s start the ball rolling now, 
talk this up in your horse clubs, 
and be aware of the disease. 
Mention it to your legislators 
and see to it that more funds are 
made available to finish the re- 
search started on this costly 
disease. 





not a carrier. 
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“You mean fifty dollars just to fix the wheeze without 
even touching the rumble or the clank?"' 
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A new rugged rib shape for 
rigidity and strength. 

The photo shows why Rhino-Rib is 
stronger. Sides of ribs are nearly 
vertical for strength. Ribs are 3,” 
high—35% higher than most pre- 
vious metal farm roofing and siding 
products. Stands up to heavier loads, 
adds overall strength to farm 
structures. 


A super-alloy for durability 
and corrosion -resistance. 


Check the improved bump, scuff, 
hail, and corrosion-resistance of 
Rhino-Rib. Puncture tests show it 
withstands 50% more impact than 
conventional aluminum farm roofing 
and siding. 


Satin finish or color for 
good looks. 


A fine hex embossing pattern gives 
Rhino-Rib a satiny, non-glare 
natural finish, but it comes in 
modern, long-lasting baked enamel 
finishes, too—Polar White, Mocha 


Tan, Hunter Red, Terrace Green, 
Ivy Green, and Dawn Blue. 


Faster, more economical 
installation. 


Your dealer or builder will tell you 
that lighter, larger panels (36” or 48” 
coverage widths, up to 30’ long) go 
up faster, reduce seams, overlaps, 
fastenings; span purlins up to 36” 
o.c. There’s also a complete back-up 
of accessory products, including 
Ever-Grip screw fasteners. 


*Rhino-Rib cost claim proved 
by comparison. 


Based on a typical farm structure, a 
40’x60’x12’ machine shed, open on 
one side, Rhino-Rib is lower in 
material cost, in delivery, even in 
installation . . . as compared to 29 
gauge, 214” corrugated, galvanized 
steel. Actual estimate of compara- 
tive costs available on request. 


You can bank on savings i 
from Rhino-Rib 


TTD a 














REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 
Building Products 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Building Products and Supply Div. 
325 W. Touhy Ave., Dept. AA-69 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 


Yes, please send free Rhino Coin 
Bank, plus full information on 
Reynolds Rhino-Rib and other alu- 
minum farm building products. 


Name Pasha a sais 
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City 


State war ocRat re 





Dealerships available in selected 
territories. Write for information. 
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BIG BLOWING CAPACITY 
... With recutting ability! 


Team the powerful 55” Hi-Throw Blower with the new 800 Recutter. 
Bring fine chopping right to the silo. Keep harvesters chopping. 


Blower features tough, six-bladed fan . . . Gehl engineered to make 
efficient use of every bit of air power it produces. Whirling at 540 RPM, 
it blasts material into the tallest silo. A water intake opening allows you 
to add water to crops... keeps the rim’free of haylage deposits. Features 
adjustable outlet, ‘“Quick-Touch”’ leveling, recessed wheels, slip clutch, 
emergency apron clutch, convenient fan adjusting. 


Add the'800 Recutter now . . . or later! Attaches quickly to the 55” 
Blower. Assures you of uniform, fine chopping . . . harvests fast when 
crops are at their nutrient peak. Because crops pack tight, nutrients are 
preserved. The 800 Recutter cuts at 1,000 RPM with a nine-knife, 22” 
wide cylinder. Tungsten-carbide cutting edges are standard equipment. 


ASK THESE (77,7) DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK HORSEHEADS 
ADAMS S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. HUDSON 
ARCADE Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. JEFFERSONVILLE 
BLOSSVALE Jeffersonville Garage 


Jay's Sales & Service, Inc. LIVONIA—ABSCO Tractor & Imp. Co. 


BRISBEN—Chenango Farm Supply LOWVILLE 
CANANDAIGUA Foster Millard 

Coryn Farm Supply MALONE 
CANASTOTA—Whites Farm Supply Franklin County Farm Supply 
CANTON ' MIDDLEPORT 

Robinson Farm Equip. Co. R. Max Hyde 
CAZENOVIA MONTGOMERY 

J. C. Lucas & Sons Clarence H. Crist 
CENTRAL SQUARE MUNNSVILLE 

Central Square Imp. Co. Mr. Howard Landers 
CLINTON NICHOLS 

Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co. Thetga Farm Supply 
COLLINS—Vogtli & Gabel NORTH JAVA 
CORTLAND—Cain’s Trac. & Imp. Java Farm Supply 
CUBA—Ernest D. Witter ONEONTA 
DELHI—Delhi Farm Equip. West End Imp. Co. 
DEPAUVILLE PANAMA 

Carl C. Fry Inc. Panama Farm Supply 
DERUYTER PERRY—Folk & Kelly 


H. W. Cook Farm Service 
DRYDEN—Dryden Implement 
EAST PALMYRA—O’Meal Tractor 


REXFORD 
Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 


FILLMORE Leo M. Filburn 
Rickett’s Farm Supply SCHAGHTICOKE 

FORT PLAIN Norman Allen Farm Mach. Service 
Hallsville Farm Supply SHARON SPRINGS 

FRANKFORT Edgar J. Handy 


Urgo’s Farm Supply 
FRANKLIN—Ray Tilley & Son 


SIDNEY CENTER 
Finch Farms 


GHENT SLATE HILL 
Rivenburgh Equipment Francis Remey 
HAMLIN SOUTH NEW BERLIN 

R. C. Schepler & Son Valley Supply Co. 
HOBART WEEDSPORT 


Otis Jorolemon & Sons 


GEHL COMPANY 
West Bend, Wisconsin 53095 


Hobart Farm Equip. Co. 
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CROWNVETCH 


Hope springs eternal, etc. A 
couple of years ago we were 
much intrigued and impressed 
by the beauty and the erosion 
control features of plantings of 
crownvetch along some Pennsyl- 
vania highways. We straightway 
ordered some seed, which never 
grew. We suspect lack of proper 
inoculation. 

Last year we tried again. No 
score! This year we have put 
plants and seed along a bank be- 
tween our house and barn. This is 
a spot visible from our kitchen 
table. It is under our flag pole, 
and if we can establish a good 
stand of vetch here it will add 
beauty and pleasure. Doris has 
the traditional green thumb, but 
we've done about as poorly on 
this project to date as on any 
we've tried. 

Hopefully, success will come 
along unexpectedly as it did with 
our trees. For several years, we 
tried to get some birch trees start- 
ed. A friend brought some down 
from the Adirondacks, and finally 
on the third try, we got two dan- 
dies going. 

During the same period, we 
kept planting cut-leaf weeping 
birch trees with no success. Then 
lo and behold! the nursery stock 


‘| also lived the same year the wild 


trees prospered. It’s a good thing 
we got some started then so we 
have some replacements for the 
elm trees which have died or are 
dying. 


DEADLINES 


Several years ago a corn grower 
from Colombia, South America, 
commented on the frantic rush 
and tear he faced twice annually. 
His labor peaks in corn growing, 
just as here, were at planting and 
harvesting time. The only differ- 
ence was that the two activities 
came together. You see, he grew 
two crops of corn a.year, and it 
was a mad scramble to get one 
crop. off so as to get the next one 
planted on time. Six months later 
he would go through the whole 
process again. 

I’ve always regretted that I was 
not smart enough to ask if he 
couldn’t stagger his planting and 
harvesting so as to be involved 
with only part of his harvesting 
and planting acreage each month. 
As near the equator as he was, 
seasonal temperature changes 
wouldn’t be much of a factor. 
Whether there was a seasonal 
rainfall variation which dictated 
when the crops of corn must be 
planted, I do not know. At any 
rate he had two built-in labor 


peaks each year which were dan- . 


Gaywoy Foun 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 


Notes 


dies. If you don’t think so, ask 
many of us in this area who were 
involved in picking some of last 
year’s corn and getting ready for 
this year’s crop during April! 

A combination of weather left 
a lot of corn still in the field un- 
til the ground dried out this 
spring. Talk about not knowing 
which way to turn... whether to 
rush the plowing and planting 
for this year’s crop or stop and 
harvest the rest of last year’s! All 
this in a year when many of us 
had been convinced we would for- 
get all the advice of the past and 
really plant early. By early around 
here, we mean before or around 
May first. This would mean about 
a two week advance in planting 
dates. 

In practical terms this would’ 
mean putting corn in the ground 
about as soon as a seed bed could 
be readied regardless of the cal- 
endar. It has been interesting to 
note how many farmers have 
“bought” the idea of earlier plant- 
ing based on the results in other 
areas. A few years ago, it would 
have taken a much longer period 
to bring about so basic a change 
in thinking and practice. 


FLY IT EVERY DAY 


It’s a sad commentary on the 
general attitude about flag flying 
that the death of a beloved form- 
er President brought forth more 
flags this spring than have been 
seen in many months. Naturally, 
I’m not decrying the display of 
the flag at half-mast on such an 
occasion. What does seem regret- 
table is that most of those flags 
are now neatly folded away in a 
chest or drawer until Flag Day, 
or July, or whatever special event 
may bring them out again. 

At a time when, for various 
reasons, we as a people in a great 
nation have become divided over 
many issues, it seems doubly im- 
portant that we try to draw to- 
gether whenever possible. ‘There 
has always been room under our 
flag and in our country for peoples 
from every land and race and per- 
suasion. 

_ Millions have sacrificed that 
there should be opportunity for 
all in a democratic society of free 
people. There is tolerance for a 
wide spectrum of opinion on many 
of the critical andesensitive prob- 
lems of the times. In spite of our 


- individual stands on any of a 


dozen major questions, and of our 
heat and zeal in defending our 
convictions, there is still a place 
under our flag and in our hearts 
for those who disagree. 

Because of our differences and 


(Continued on next page) 
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the strife resulting therefrom, 
it 1s doubly important that we 
continue to recognize and _ pro- 
claim that it is an essential part 
of the democratic process that a 
free people shape their destinies 
by the peaceful orderly process 
of disagreement, discussion, and 
majority rule. Flying the flag 
does not assure that these proces- 
ses will be observed or that the 
privileges will not be abused. 
It does denote pride in being a 
citizen in a country that offers 
opportunity, responsible individ- 
ual freedom, and a glorious fu- 
ture for those who earn it. 

Regular continuous display of 
our flag should serve as a stimu- 
lus to us all to preserve our pre- 
cious heritage of freedom. The 
flag is, of course, but the symbol 
of the hopes and aspirations of a 
free people, but it is that symbol. 
It is a privilege to fly it and to 
thereby proclaim that we are 
proud of our country and want 
to preserve, strengthen, and im- 
prove it. Keep ’em flying! 


COUNTRY ROADS 


In this area where continuous 
snow cover kept us from having 
frozen ground except for very 
rare intervals this past winter, 
there was a minimum of break- 
up of roads this spring. The usual 
heaving, rutting, and ruining of 
roads just didn’t happen. Many 
roads weren’t even posted. 

This whole business of posting 
roads in the spring is getting to 
the point of making it clear that 
we need to do some new thinking 
about how farm-to-market roads 
ought to be built. With bulk milk 
trucks and bulk feed trucks a 
necessary part of the rural pic- 
ture, and both of them plus gas- 
oline trucks far exceeding any 
posted weights, it becomes a fact 
of life that many of our country 
roads will have to be rebuilt to 
new specifications. The only al- 
ternative is to partially ruin these 
roads every spring and then re- 
build them. There isn’t much 
choice but to exempt necessary 
trucks and school buses and face 
the damage they do. 

Some folks have been critical 
of the requirements of the Irwin 
road program. As we move our 
products, supplies, and kids in 
these bigger vehicles, the Irwin 








“Sit down and relax... the demonstration your father's 
at has to do with a new tractor!"’ 
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roads may well prove to be the 
only locally-built roads which will 
stand the beating in springtime. 
It’s going to be more expensive 
to build roads that way, but 
probably far cheaper in the long 


run. 


PICTURE INTO FOCUS! 


To the extent that a corn pro- 
gram is intended to reduce corn 
production, it may not be so all- 
fired important who participates 
in it. Whatever land they take 
out of production will reduce 
over-all supplies. 

The Auburn newspaper has 
been publishing a list of people, 
plus.the payments to them by 


townships, of all the participants 
in the corn program in Cayuga 
County. It’s a real eye-opener. 

In our township, for instance, 
the number of bonafide full-time 
commercial farmers who received 
payments totaled three. Part- 
time farmers, real estate develop- 
ers, absentee landlords, the local 
FFA chapter, professional people, 
and retired or semi-retired farm- 
ers accounted for the rest. 

My real gripes are only two. 
The -rate of payment really 
doesn’t affect us as we aren’t in 
the program. However, it is a 
source of wonder to observe that 
some of these farms which never 
did raise much have about as 
large a per-acre payment as do 
the good commercial farmers on 


Get the facts 


on the big 
milk maker 


Find out how HARVESTORE 
is helping others multiply 

landpower, manpower, 
production and profit. 


Dairymen across the nation have found that 
combined with 
HARVESTORE system of cropping and pro- 
cessing high moisture grains and forages 
can increase their profits by helping them 


proper management 


stett 


the 


produce more milk and butterfat per acre. 
For actual testimonials from other successful 


dairymen who know what HARVESTORE has 
done for them, mail the coupon today! 


The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from 
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Products, inc. 





good land. In other words, some 
are getting paid for diverting more 
production than they ever made 
even in a good year. 

The other gripe has to do with 
the image that we all get from 
such a program when really a 
very small percentage of com- 
mercial farmers are a part of it. 
Taxpayers in general take a pret- 
ty dim view on payments to agri- 
culture, and when ... as is true 
locally ...the payments mostly 
aren't going to commercial agri- 
culture, I hate to see the indus- 
try all stamped with the same 
label. Public opinion to the con- 
trary, a great many of us are 
paddling our own canoes, and do 
not have our hand out to the 
government for public funds. 


A.B, SBTTR 


HARVESTORE 





550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. 637 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 


Please send me more information about the HARVESTORE system. 








sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming 


operation requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limita- 
tions of good management, weather and other conditions present at the 


individual location. 


HARVESTORE multiplies 
manpower and landpower 











| farm acres. My primary feed crops are 
| feed head of beef; ____head of dairy; 
_______head of hogs. Student. HARVESTORE owner. 
Name 
Address Town 
County State Zip Code 
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A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 


from Uniroyal... 
he master 
miticide that kills 


mifes other mificides 
no longer 


KEEP OUT OF REACH 
OF CHILDREN 











As with any miticide, always follow instructions on label. 








Break the resistance cycle. Uniroyal introduces 
OMITE miticide, the master miticide that can be 
the backbone of your entire mite control pro- 
gram. OMITE kills mites that have developed 
resistance to other chemicals. It controls a broad 
Spectrum of pests including McDaniel, two-spot- 
ted and European red mites on apples, peaches, 
pears, plums and prunes. 


OMITE has effective residual killing action. 
E'fective mite control continues after spraying. 
OMVITE can be used close to harvest time. On 
apples, for example, it can be applied up to 7 
days before harvest (see label for timetable on 
o'her crops). OMITE is recommended primarily 
for summer use. 


OQ MITE works well in integrated mite control 
P'ograms. It zeroes in on mites, but does not 


harm beneficial insects 
such as bees and is 
less harmful to preda- 
tory mites. 
Compatibility with 
most important or- 
chard chemicals Is an- 
other OMITE plus. (Check label for complete list.) 


See your Uniroyal dealer for OMITE, the mas- 
ter miticide that breaks the resistance cycle. 

OMITE and other fine agricultural chemicals 
such as herbicides, fungicides and growth 
regulants, are creations of the laboratories of 
Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal Inc., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770. 





HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU 





COMBINATION STABLING 


Arthur Davis of Genoa, New 
York, has dairy cows in stanch- 
ions, comfort stalls, and free stalls 
... 143 cows in all. He and his 
son Charles sold two million 
pounds of milk last year... with 
less than $100 spent for outside 
help. 

All cows are milked in a dou- 
ble-3 herringbone milking par- 
lor. Current rolling herd average 
is around 15,200 pounds of milk 
per cow. “We may lose a little 
production per cow with the free 
stall and milking parlor,” Art 


says, “‘but it’s more than offset by 


gains in labor efficiency. If I had 
to start from scratch, I’d have all 
free stalls.” 

All milking cows... wherever 
they’re housed ... get 10 pounds 
per cow per day of ground ear 
corn, combined with enough soy- 
bean oil meal to give a ration 
with 18 to 20 percent protein. In 
the parlor, milkers receive more 
grain...the amount correlated 
to production. 

Seventy-five percent of the 
total annual roughage consumed 
by the herd is made up of corn 
or hay-crop silage. 


Art doesn’t plan to extend free 
stalls into the old barn, which is 
attached to the free-stall addit- 
ion. He says, “You might better 
spend money on building the 
way you want it, rather than try- 
ing to toggle up an old structure 
that has a lot of built-in limitat- 
ions.”” Asked about changes he’d 
make in free-stall setup, he re- 
ports a preference for plank-and- 
angle-iron partitions, rather than 
the pipe partitions he has. 

After reaching 2 to 4 months 
of age, all heifer calves are raised 
by Art’s daughter and son-in-law, 
who live near Dunkirk, New 
York. An indication of the kind 
of job being done there... and 
on the Davis homestead . . . is the 
fact that a number of planned 





matings have been made over the 
years for bulls to go to a young- 
sire testing program at some AI 
stud. In fact, nine such young- 
sters have been selected over the 


last 10 to 12 years.—G.L.C. 


NOATS 


Roy P. Smith and son Roy E. 
Smith, who operate a 135-cow 
dairy farm near Pompey, New 
York, are others in a lengthening 
list of northeastern farmers plan- 
ning on growing no oats in 1969. 
They had 20 acres in 1968, and 
hired them combined ... but 
they also successfully seeded a 
field without a “nurse crop” in 
68. Not only did it “take” well, 
but they got a respectable cutting 
in the seeding year. 

The Smiths are growing al- 
falfa, but believe red clover may 
have some things going for it in 
very short-rotation cropping pat- 
terns (especially in the light of 
weevil damage). They plan 150 
acres of corn in 1969, hoping for 
a silage tonnage that will last for 
year-round feeding. 

Present feeding patterns in- 
volve 80 percent corn silage and 
20 percent hay, plus a 20-per- 
cent-protein pelleted feed in the 
double-6 herringbone milking 
parlor. Four pounds per cow per 
day of a 16-percent-protein 
grain are fed with silage. 

The Smiths’ hired a custom 
operator to fill their two 24x60 
silos in °68...a job done in 10 
days from 110 acres of corn by 
the use of a two-row, self-pro- 
pelled chopper. With added 
acreage this year, they hope to 
also fill two older 14% 40’s with 
corn silage. 

Moreccorn.*2"5 NOvoalso . 
equipment flexibility from hir- 
ing some custom work... all 
are management practices that 
are increasingly common on 
northeastern farms. — GLC 


CATTLE FEEDING 


Robert Mason of Ontario, New 
York, owns 500 acres comprising 
his Cerro Indio Farms. Until 
1962, he raised considerable acre- 
ages of vegetables, but now sells 
hay and corn... plus marketing 
crops through dairy replacements 
and beef animals. 

He has a maximum capacity 
for 450 animals, comments that 
overhead costs limit profit poten- 
tial if the outfit is operating 
much below capacity. Two cattle 

(Continued on next page) 


Robert Mason has a well-equipped 
and heated farm shop. 
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have an informal under- 


standing with Bob concerning 


arrangements for raising dairy 
heifers, boarding dry dairy cows, 
and feeding out beef animals. 

High-moisture ear corn is 
stored (after going through a burr 
mill) in a 20X60 silo; corn silage 
goes into one 24 X60 upright silo 
... plus a horizontal silo that is 
180 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 
silage averaging 11 feet deep. 
Plastic covers the silage in the 
bunker ... along with 2600 tires! 
Some haylage goes into the 
bunker, too...in fact, Bob fed 
during the 1968-’69 winter some 
good-quality haylage put up 
back in 1967. 

There’s a bunk feeder equipped 
with an auger 175 feet long here, 
but Bob uses only 90 feet of it. 
He also uses a separate fence-line 
feed bunk... says he would pre- 
fer this to be 36 inches wide, in- 
stead of 30. 

Animals come on the farm as 
yearlings or older, so there are no 
calf-raising problems. It’s oper- 
ated as a cold-barn setup. Bob 
reports fewer disease problems 
this way as compared to a warm- 
barn arrangement. He likes 35 
square feet of building space per 
animal, but sometimes has to 
squeeze them into less. 

High-moisture corn, reports 
Bob, is an expensive ration for 
boarding dairy animals... he 
feeds it to beef animals for finish- 
ing. His reaction to the Holstein 
steers he’s fattened is less positive 
than to regular beef breeds. 

The farm work force here in- 
cludes Bob and one full-time 
man, plus a high school boy in 
winter... and two full-time men 
during the summer.—G.L.C. 


BUNKER SILO 


Raymond Aungier of Tully, 
New York, went on a dairy tour 
to Connecticut some time ago 

. and saw some horizontal silos 
that led him to build one on his 
farm. 

It’s 80 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 8 feet deep. The floor is 
concrete, the sides made of wood 
silo staves taken from two old 
tower silos on neighboring farms. 
Railroad ties ... anchored in 
concrete ... provide side support 
for the sidewalls (placed 4 feet 
apart on center). Total cost was 
$1600... a figure that includes a 
charge for labor contributed by 
Ray and his brother Joe. 


Outdoor bunk finches is close to the 
bunker silo at the Aungier Brothers 
farm. 
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x ee cdr ane the 
horizontal silo cost $2400 to 
build, including a _ concrete 
apron 28 feet wide. The bunk 
is, LE@steet long, "4:5 feet: wide, 
and is roofed. 

Corn silage for the 70 milkers 
here is put into the horizontal 
silo, and hay-crop silage into an 
upright 16 X50. When the supply 
of corn silage comes close to 
running out, the Aungiers feed 
a mixture of corn and hay-crop 
silage for a few weeks in order 
to smooth out the transition from 
one kind of roughage to another. 

Older heifers (yearling or 
older) run outdoors all winter, 
with only a lean-to shed for pro- 
tection. Ray reports that he very 
seldom finds them in the shelter, 
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les ere is a cold rain or wet 


snow. They appear to thrive on 


a ration of hay and mineralized 
salt. — GLC 


DEER REPELLENT ; 


Some dairymen... even those 
who normally like to watch deer 
.. cringe a bit when deer herds 
move in on new seedings at spring- 
time. With hoof and teeth, the 
“wild ones” can work over a field 
pretty thoroughly. 

One northeastern dairyman re- 
ports that a light coating of ma- 
nure will prevent much trans- 
gression. Sure, he knows that the 
experts generally recommend no 
manure topdressing for legumes 

.. but, under the circumstances, 
he thinks it’s the best choice! 
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RYE BY AIR 


A few farmers in Dutchess 
County, New York, are experi- 
menting with hiring a custom 
airplane operator to sow a rye 
cover crop in corn. Sowing is 
done from August 15 to Septem- 
ber 1...and the rye has already 
taken hold by the time the corn- 
picker rolls into the field. 





CODE WORD 


Those zip codes, planned to meet the 
need 
For getting mail at greater’speed 
Have zipped me right into disaster. 
The bills now come a whole lot 
faster. 
Donna Evleth 






For dairy farm financing . . 


use your own | brand of help 


Count on ve Fone Credit man 





livestock, ~ equipment a even personal - family requirements. 


arranged all kind ot idan fap ie Iding ; 








“Chahces are’ he'll be able to provide you with just the type of financing 


_you need. With a Farm Credit loan, you'll pay interest only on your unpaid balance — ~ 


never. the full amount of the loan — and terms will be arranged to fit your farm income. 


For your best brand of help on a dairy farm financing or for any FepsON, : 


call a man you can count on... your local Farm Credit manager. | 


Your OwN uatin. Credit Service ny 


_ Offering Land Vane: and Production Credit ‘Loans 
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by Robert Clingan 


CLOUDS AND WIND 
SPEAK OF GOD 


The summer of 1968 I had the 
experience of visiting Monticello, 
home of Thomas Jefferson. On 
the side of the: hill or ‘‘small 
mountain’’...which is the 
meaning of the name... is a 
family burial plot. It began with 
the grave of a boyhood friend of 





Thomas Jefferson, but is now 


limited to direct descendants of - 


this great American. As I looked 
through the iron fence at the 
gravestones inside the enclosure, 
I began reading epitaphs. One 
impressed me in particular. It 
read, ‘“‘He saw God in the clouds, 
and felt Him in the wind.” 
This says so much. It can say 
even more than the author in- 
tended. No one knows for sure 
how much or how little was 
meant by these words engraved 
on a piece of marble in the Jef- 
ferson family cemetery. If I were 
to use them to describe a person, 
this is what I would be saying: 
Here is a person whose know]- 
edge of God was not limited to 


NEW VAN DALE “1230 Series II’ SILO UNLOADER 
CUSTOMER-CERTIFIED to outperform, outlast any make its size. 


You're in command. Push the button. Now watch the new Van Dale 
‘1230 Series II’’ Silo Unloader go into action—give you extra output, 
feed more head—without a booster or added electricity. 


Our say so? No. Our customers testify the ‘1230 Series II’’ is 


better three ways: 
1. handles meaner haylage 
2. throws out of larger silo 
3. unloads on lower current draw 


So, demand Command Performance—the new 
Customer-certified Van Dale ‘1230 Series II’'. 


INSIDE SECRET: NEW “‘WHIP- 
SNAP”’ V-PADDLE ON 2-FOOT 
IMPELLER. Exclusive! New 
deeper, larger V-Paddle has 
special angle and pivot loca- 
tion. ‘‘Revs up’’ throwpower 
with stronger, faster ‘‘whip- 


snap” action. 





PLUS: VAN DALE EXTRA-VALUE ‘‘STANDARDS.”’ 
Exclusive electric ring with ‘‘back-up’’ brushes 
for constant power (as.shown). Cast iron gear 
case encloses rugged steel worms, bronze gears 
and tapered bearings. All mean more value now 
—and dependable operation in the years ahead. 


ANOTHER TWIST: VAN DALE’S 
BIG 7” AUGERS. 
He" flighting. New torque 
arm extensions facilitate 
skip door unloading. 


-- With 
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the written Word, sacred script, 
or the Bible itself. He saw God 
in the works of His creation; he 
saw Him in the movements of 
clouds across the sky. To him the 
world of nature spoke of God; the 
signs in the sky that other men 
used to foretell the weather dis- 
closed to him a sense of the deity. 
The earth and the sky were filled 
with “footprints of His God,” for 
he saw Him everywhere, even in 
the clouds. 

‘“Even in the clouds!”’ This 
man saw the manifestations of 
nature as a gift of God and a 
daily disclosure of His nature. 
Some saw the clouds as robbing 
them of sunshine, depriving them 
of picnics .. . but this man knew 




























USE COUPON FOR MORE DETAILS 
Please send more information on your: 


0 ‘‘1230 Series II'’ [Silo Accessories 
0 Silo Unloaders 0 Conveyor Systems 
0 Bunk Feeders 0 Forage Boxes 


0 Travel Feeder 0 Name of Van Dale 
dealer 


I'm feeding head of 





O I'm a student. 


- 0 I'm a dealer. 


ADDRESS __ 


TOWN STATE ZIP 


Limited number key dealerships available 


VAN DALE 





Box 337, Long Lake, Minnesota 
Minneapolis area code (612) 473-2547 


VAN DALE IS VALUE bept. Aa-69 
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what clouds were for, and he 
knew that without them the 
moisture of the earth would 
never be replaced. The clouds 
had an important place in the 
scheme of things. He had faith 
enough to believe that their es- 
sential nature outweighed the 
destructiveness of their storms 

. and even these would have 
meaning were we given power to 
know the whole story. 

He also felt God in the wind. 
Here we think of the wind that 
lightly brushed against his cheek, 
rather than the tropical storms 
or tornadoes and cyclones. The 
wind spoken of here is the wind 
that made him feel the presence 
of God. This was something he 
could lay hold of by an act of 
faith. His faith enabled him to 
see the hand of God in the gen- 
tle breeze that caressed his cheek, 
and not merely in the movement 
of the clouds that could not es- 
cape his vision. He reached out 
and laid hold on a reality that 
heals and quickens, and makes us 
whole again. It is these quiet 
experiences of touch and feeling 
and awareness that speak to the 
depth of our souls. 

It is no wonder that Jesus 
Himself compared this aware- 
ness of the reality of the life of 
the spirit with the reality of the 
wind. The wind is not seen, and 
its source and destiny is not given 
the individual person to know. 
But the reality is there and it 
cannot be denied. Blessed is the 
man who learns to live by the 
quiet forces that create and renew 
and refresh even though they are 
invisible. 

How wonderful it must be to 
know the full dimensions of a life 
described as one who “saw God 
in the clouds and felt Him in the 
wind!” 





A POND SPEAKS 


Rippling waters on a pond 

Rippling here and then beyond 

Tell a tale to thinking man 

How he helps in God's great plan. 
How each action, thought and word 
Affects others, seen and heard. 

This effect goes on and on 
Sometimes Pro and sometimes Con; 
Works against the common good 
Or uplifts true brotherhood. 


The reflection of the trees — 
Water still, without a breeze 
Mirrors. how our lives impress 
Others with their loveliness. 
When one mind reflects on mind 
Much is done for humankind. 


When the dragonfly takes wings 
Then it is that my heart sings; 
Does man find a life above 
Where he’s drawn by Cosmic Love? 
Or is grub more than man 
In the Master Worker's plan? 
So my pond renews my youth; 
Makes me long for all the Truth. 
John Edwin Price 
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-a new orchard. 
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f ALAR...does it. Left 2. Firmer apples. Over-ripening and softening is delayed as the apples re- 
side of this tree was treated with ALAR...right side was not. main on the tree. In fact, pressure tests prove ALAR-treated apples run 1 to 
Since apple drop ranges from a normal 10 to 15% to as high as 3 pounds higher than fruit from untreated trees. 


1. Stop-drop control. One application o 


70% in severe years, it’s obvious your savings can be substantial 
with ALAR. 





3. Improved color. Here’s another difference you may 
see as a result of Alar treatments. Red varieties often 
take on color earlier, turn deeper, brighter as ALAR 
a works with nature... holding apples on the tree longer 
4. Stimulated flowering. Profits start here...at the (left) to soak up more sunlight right up to harvest time. 
budding stage. You can promote the development of 
additional fruit buds, and encourage a good return 
bloom (left) by timing your one ALAR spraying 10 to 
14 days after petal fall. The same treatment will help 
bring young apple trees into a flowering condition at an 
earlier age. 





S:, 


Want to know more? 
There’s a detailed 


fe report on next page 
ic 








5. Regulated vegetative growth. The same _ 6. Delays Water Core. ALAR delays the onset 
ALAR spring spraying (left) that stimulates of water core in Red Delicious apples. Left tray 
fruit buds also retards vegetative growth by as above shows ALAR-treated apples; right tray 
much as 4rd for that season. You know what’ untreated. 


that means. Less pruning. More growth energy 


directed to profitable fruit-bearing production. HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU 





Here’s how ALAR can work for you 


ALAR is a growth regulant —a re- 
markable new chemical tool—actually 
a new concept for orchard manage- 
ment. Like all sophisticated tools, it 
must be used properly to achieve 
maximum results. ALAR helps you 
produce bigger crops of better ap- 
ples. Lets you utilize new techniques 
that make production and harvest- 
ing more efficient... marketing 
more profitable. You get a better price 
for better qualaty. 


As one major orchard manager, 
active in our ALAR test program, 
stated it... “I couldn’t compete in 
the apple business without this new 
product.” 


Summer application. 

(45 to 60 days before normal harvest) 
You save on labor and avoid market 
gluts because ALAR keeps apples on 
the tree in prime picking condition 
beyond normal harvest time. Fruit 
won’t over-ripen and get soft as it 
does when most stop-drop chemi- 
cals are used. Pressure test figures 
on apples treated with ALAR run 1 
to 3 pounds higher than on fruit from 
untreated trees. And ALAR may 











even help red varieties become 
redder. In addition, the onset of 
water core in Red Delicious apples 
is delayed. All benefits that boost your 
profit advantage. 


Or springtime application. 
(10 to 14 days after petal fall) 


You save on pruning costs because 
vegetative growth is reduced approx- 
imately 14 for that season. Beyond 
lower pruning costs, this allows more 
of the tree’s capacity to be directed 
into producing fruit. These ALAR- 
treated trees develop more fruiting 





buds. In apple varieties that tend to 
get too big or soft, ALAR also con- 
trols fruit growth to produce smaller, 
firmer apples. Springtime treatment 
with ALAR encourages return bloom. 
It can aid in bringing Golden Deli- 
cious trees into annual production. 


You reset nature’s time clock 


Because of the reduction in vegeta- 
tive growth and increased fruiting 
bud development resulting from 
spring treatment with ALAR, young 
trees come to fruat-bearing maturity 
several years earlier than normal. 
And the ability to control tree size 





will be a great advantage as orchard 
managers turn more and more ‘0 
high density plantings. 


Apply it ONLY once a year 


It is important to note that tre2s_ 
should be treated with ALAR only 
once a year. Spraying time is deter- 
mined by the effects you desire. .\s 
with all chemicals, ALAR must e 
used exactly as directed on the lab:l, 


These are the profit-producing facts 
about ALAR, the newest creation 
of Uniroyal research...a new 
orchard management tool that re- 
duces drop and also increases fruit 
quality and storability. That reduces 
vegetative growth, yet increasas 
fruit bud development. All these 
factors will help you to increase 
productivity. 


Get your crop off to a profitable 
start. Visit your Uniroyal dealer 
soon, or mail coupon. ALAR and 
other growth regulants, herbicides, 
fungicides and miticides are crea- 
tions of the laboratories of Uniroyal 
Chemical, Division of Uniroyal Inc. 





Mail to: 
Uniroyal Chemical, 
Division of Uniroyal Inc., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770 


Send me the free booklet ‘50 Questions An- 
swered About ALAR.”’ At no obligation, of 
course. 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





City 
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State _Zip 
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STANDBY POWER to meet 
sudden cutoff of electricity in 
times of storms is being installed 
on many farms. Milking parlors, 
poultry houses, cooling tanks for 
milk, and ventilating systems 
need standby power in summer 
as well as at any other time of 
year. oe 

There are two types of equip- 
ment available: (1) tractor-type 
generators; and (2) self-contained 
power plants. Both require in- 
stallation of a transfer switch 
between the electric meter and 
the service entrance. 

From an economy position, 
the tractor-driven generator costs 
less, in most instances less than 
one-half of the self-contained 
unit. The big advantage of the 
permanent installation is that 
it is immediately available for 
use. If you doinstall a permanent 
unit, make sure it is large enough 
to carry the maximum load. 
With the tractor as a power unit 
for emergency generator, esti- 
mate at least two horsepower for 
each kilowatt output of generator. 





NOT RECOMMENDED 


Can I use leftover pesticides? 
That is a question many growers 
are asking. The answer of the 
pesticide experts at the agricul- 
tural college is “Yes” and “No.” 

If the 1969 recommendations 
are the same as they were last 
year, and the material is in good 
condition, it may be used. But 
if the recommendations have 
changed...and they have in 
many instances... it’s better not 
to use the leftovers. 


CORN BORER 


The corn borer caused more 
damage to New Jersey field corn 
in 1968 than in any year in two 
decades. The borer can be con- 
trolled by spraying, but the 
cost is greater than the borer 
injury. On anything but seedling 
corn, insecticides are not recom- 
mended. If you do use an insec- 
ticide, apply either Sevin or 
Parathion, directing the spray 
down in the whorl. 


THIN-SHELLED EGGS. 


The problem of thin shells on 
eggs comes from a study con- 
ducted by the College of Agri- 
culture, the Extension Service, 
and poultrymen. The cause 
probably is insufficient calcium 
in the feed, particularly in mid- 
summer when feed consumption 
is lower than during the cool, 
cold months of the year. 

There is a tendency for the 
birds (especially those in cages) 
to pick up the larger portions in 
the mash. During hot weather 
the birds eat less feed, and as a 
result they do not pick up enough 
limestone ‘to meet the need for 
calcium to make a satisfactory 
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STANDBY EQUIPMENT 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


shell. Recommendations are to 
increase the percentage and 
particle-size of calcium in order 
that the birds may secure the 
supply of calcium needed to pro- 
duce a better shell. 


HUNGER AMONG CALVES 


Those young calves on pasture 
need more than grass if they are 
to develop into big, husky heifers, 
says the Dairy Division at the 
New Jersey Agricultural College. 

Young heifers should not be 
turned out on pasture until they 
are at least six months of age; 
even then they will need supple- 
mental grain until ten months 
old. The reason for the grain 
supplement is that the stomach 
of a calf is small, and it cannot 
absorb enough grass to develop 
as it should. The grain supple- 
ment fills in the spot to enable 
the calf to gain proper weight 
and size. 


AGREE ON WASTE DISPOSAL 


The City of Vineland and 
poultrymen have agreed upon 
a system of waste disposal. This 
involves liquid manure and solid 
waste material: 

1. While the use of this material 
within the city is to. be discontinued, 
a disposal site for liquid waste will 
be provided by the city. 

2. Stockpiling of manure is to be 
permitted without the addition of 
superphosphate and hydrated lime, 
provided it was covered with at least 
two inches of sotl. Such a procedure 
would result in Itttle odor until the 
pile was opened. 

3. No spreading during the summer 
months, unless the manure be disced 
under or plowed under immediately 
after being applied. 

4. No water puddles to be permitted 
adjacent to piles. 

5. No fly breeding conditions to be 
tolerated. 

6. No equipment used on the high- 
ways which would allow the manure 
to drip or fall out of the truck or 
spreader. 

7. Trucks hauling manure must be 
covered with canvas to prevent the 
feathers and manure from falling on 
the highway. 

This proposal as approved by 
producers and the mayor is sub- 
ject to a public hearing, at which 
time objections will be heard be- 
fore final approval can be given 
by the City Council. 


SUGAR BEETS 


Another crop to supplement 
tomatoes, potatoes and beans. 
New York Sugar Industries has 
contracted several hundred acres 
of sugar beets in the South 
Jersey area, where potatoes and 
tomatoes have been the bread- 
and-butter crops for many years. 

Unsatisfactory prices for white 
potatoes in recent years, and 

(Continued on page 21) 









No boss cattle here — every animal gets an even break. 


Feeds fast, all at once 
...In volume! 


Jamesway Fill-N-Feed Cattle Feeders drop feed into the entire length of the 
bunk all at once. Fast, uniform feeding means each animal gets a fair share of 
the same mixture to assure more even gains. And you get big volume, too — 
as much as your silo unloader can deliver. 

Automatic! Fills, dumps and recycles automatically. Manual control, too. 
Feeds evenly! Grain and “fines” don’t filter out. Feed stays mixed. 

Big capacity! No hanger bearings, no gaps in auger flighting to restrict feed. 
Safe! All-at-once feeding eliminates crowding and pushing injuries, tongue 
clipping. Safety covers guard against personal harm. 

Cushioned auger! Runs smoothly on phenolic pads. 

Powerful drive! Dual cog-type belts for positive operation. 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 

Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 

Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert C. 
Anderson 

Bath, Helm Agric Equipment 

Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 

Canastota, Fisher Farms 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment 
Co., Inc. 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 

Cochecton, Cochecton Mills 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son 


Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, 
Inc. 


East Springfield, Homer Fassett 
Ellenburg, Floyd Lashway 

Elma, Smith Farm Supply 

Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 


Groton, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg, Abbott's Richardson Milling Co. 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague 

Locke, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 

Lockport, Taylors Hardware 

Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 

Melrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Moravia, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 

Piffard, C. A. Parnell 

St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Schoharie, William Roese, Jr. 

South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
Stafford, Coward Feed Store 

Unadilla, Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Weedsport, Blumer Supply | 

West Bloomfield, Coakley Dairy Supply 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 
104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-069 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
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KILLS FLIES, MOSQUITOES AND OTHER 
FLYING INSECTS FAST Flies annoy you, your stock, 


cost you profits. Aero-Dyne 
Fogger kills "em fast. Blankets large areas with sure death to insects for 
pennies. Keep barns, farrowing houses, milking parlors, loafing sheds, 
etc. free of flies and other flying insects. Aero-Dyne fogs insects away 
in just minutes. Most efficient control short of commercial exterminators. 


8. AERO-DYNE 


3505 W. Maine Emmetsburg, lowa 50536 


FREE DEMONSTRATION 







See your dealer 
...ask fora 

demonstration. 
You'll be glad 
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NEW &y-Dro-Driv'n 





FORAGE HANDLER! 


WORLD’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY DRIVEN FORAGE HANDLER 


Grove introduces the first self-unloading forage body 
powered completely on the tractor’s hydraulic system 
. . » No PTO shaft to hook-up . . . New drive provides fast, 
smooth, safe and trouble-free unloading . . . left/right or out 
the rear. Simple push/pull control knobs. Deck drag chain 
infinitely variable from slow through ‘‘sweep’’. Fewer mechani- 
cal parts greatly reduce upkeep. Write for details on the most 
modern forage body you can buy. 





wails 


63’ lengths. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 


315-463-5276 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


em we OD Ow oo eo ee 
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ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 


3721 MAHONING AVENUE 


44515 PH. 216-799-3231 


GROVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 


GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 


GILMORE-TATCE builds qu 


ality augers 
with this goal in mind: 


Our Augers must move more grain faster — 
and last longer than anybody else’s in the world. 


If you own a G-T Auger, you know what we mean. 


If you don’t own a G-T Auger, 
please see a G-T dealer, and find out what we mean. 


G-T Augers come in 6”—8"-10" and 12” diameters with 28’ to 


Choose gasoline, electric, hydraulic or PTO power. 
Full line of quality G-T accessories. 


GILMORE/TATGE 


— 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
(913) 632-2151 CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 














Please send me full information on G-T Augers. AD69A1 
Name _ sin 
Address 

Town_ 

State Zip 

lama()Farmer (Dealer Student 



























1969 FAIR 





DATE 


Information supplied by State 
Departments of Agriculture 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Kimberton Community 
Fair 

Shippensburg Community 
Fair 

Reading Fair 

Butler Co. Fair 

Troy Fair 

Plainfield Farmers Fair, 
South of Bangor 

Clearfield Co. Fair 

Goshen Country Fair, 
West Chester 

Jacktown Fair, Wind 
Ridge 

Great Allentown Fair 

Fayette County Fair, 
North of Uniontown 

Wayne Co. Fair, 
Honesdale 

McKean Co. Fair, 
Smethport 

Great Bedford Fair 

Great Dallastown Fair 

Union Co. West End 
Fair, Laurelton 

Butler Farm Show 

Green Co. Fair, 
Waynesburg 

Wolfs Corners Fair, 
South of Tionesta 

Farmers and Merchants 
Agricultural Show, 
Fairmount City 

Lebanon Co. 4-H Fair 

Dayton Fair 

Washington Co. Free 
Fair, Arden Downs 


Fairgrounds, Washington 


Huntingdon Co. Fair 

Morrison Cove Dairy 
Show, Martinsburg 

Youngsville-Warren Co. 
Fair, West of Pittsfield 

Adams Co. Fair, 
Abbottstown 

Lawrence Co. Farm Show, 
East of New Castle 

Juniata Co. 4-H Fair, 
Port Royal 

Potter Co. Fair, Millport 

Mifflin Co. Youth Fair, 
Reedsville 

Delaware Valley Fair and 
Farm Show, Milford 

Venango Co. Fair, 
Franklin 

New Stanton Farm and 
Home Fair 

Kiwanis Community Fair, 
Middletown 

Middletown Grange Fair, 
Wrightstown 

Westmoreland Go. Free 
Fair, Greensburg 

Carlisle Fair 

Somerset Co. Fair, 
Meyersdale 

Cameron Co. Fair 

Kutztown Fair 

Crawford Co. Fair 

Franklin Co. Fair, 
Chambersburg 

Fulton Co. Fair, 
McConnellsburg 

Tioga Co. Agricultural 
Assoc. Fair, near 
Whitneyville 

Harrold Free Fair, 
Greensburg 

Hookstown Fair 

Blue Valley Farm Show, 
Bangor 

Montour, DeLong 
Community Fair, West 
of Washingtonville 

Harford Fair 

Transfer Harvest 
Home Fair 

Centre Co. Grange 
Fair, Centre Hall 

Indiana Co. Fair 

Wattsburg Fair 

Bullskin Township 
Community Fair, 
Wooddale 

Scott Township Fair, 
Olyphant 

West End Fair, 
Gilbert 

Sewickley Community 
Fair and Farm 
Products Show 

Greene-Dreher-Sterling 
Fair, Newfoundland 

Big Knob Grange Fair, 
East of Rochester 

AlleghenysCo. Fair and 
Western Exposition, 
Library 

Rostraver Township Fair, 
Belle Vernon 

Sullivan Co. Fair, 
Forksville 

Great Stoneboro. Fair 

Bear Lake Labor Day 
Program 

Juniata Co. Fair, 
Port Royal 

Carbon Co. Fair, 
Lehighton : 

Cambria Co. Fair, 
Ebensburg 


July 16-26 


July 20-26 
July 22-31 
July 21-26 
July 22-26 


July 24-26 


July 28-Aug. 2 


July 28-Aug. 2 


July 30-Aug. 2 


Aug. | 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


4-9 
4-10 


10-16 
11-15 
11-16 


11-16 
11-16 
12-15 
12-16 
19-23 
12-16 


12-14 
12-16 


13-16 
13-16 


. 13-16 


13-16 
14-16 
14-16 


17-24 * 
17-23 


17-22 
18-23 
18-23 
18-23 
18-23 


18-23 


. 18-21 


20-23 
20-23 


. 20-23 


20-23 
21-23 


. 21-23 


22-28 
25-30 
25-30 


. 25-30 
. 26-29 
. 26-28 


. 26-29 
. 26-30 
. 27-30 


. 27-Sept. 1 
_ 27-29 


21-30 
. 28-Sept. 1 


. 29-Sept. 1 
. 30-Sept. 6 
. 31-Sept. 7 
. 1-6 


Ox Hill Community 
and Agricultural Fair, 
between Home and 


Plumville Sept. 1-6 
Tioga Co. Fair Sept. 1-6 
South Mountain Fair, 

Arendtsville Sept. 2-6 
Waterford Free Fair Sept. 3-6 
Pymatuning Fair, 

Jamestown Sept. 3-6 
Spartansburg Community 

Fair Sept. 4-6 
Economy Grange Fair, 

Baden Sept. 4-6 
Jefferson Co. Town & 

Country Fair, Sykesville Sept. 8-13 
York Inter-State Fair Sept. 9-13 
Cochranton Community 

Fair Sept. 10-13 
Albion Area Fair Sept. 10-13 
Green Township Commu- 

nity Fair, Commodore Sept. 10-13 
West Alexander Fair Sept. 10-13 
Claysburg Community 

Farm Products and 

Flower Show Sept. 11-13 
Berlin Brothersvalley 

Community Fair, Berlin Sept. 11-13 
Falls-Overfield Fair, 

Dalton Sept. 11-13 
Gratz Fair Sept. 14-20 
Bellwood-Antis Farm 

Show, Bellwood Sept. 16-18 
Harmony Grange Fair, 

Westover Sept. 17-20 
Southern Lancaster Co. ? 

Community Fair, 

Quarryville Sept. 17-19 
Turbotville Community 

Fair Sept. 17-20 
Beaver Community Fair, 

Beaver Springs Sept. 17-20 
North East Community 

Fair Sept. 18-20 
Pennsylvania All-American 

Dairy Show, Harrisburg Sept. 22-26 
Williamsburg Community 

Farm Show Sept. 22-25 
Bloomsburg Fair Sept. 22-27 
Pennsylvania Black and 

White Show, Harrisburg Sept. 23 
Ephrata Fair Sept. 24-27 
West Lampeter 

Community Fair Sept. 24-26 
Oley Valley Community 

Fair, Oley Sept. 25-27 
Sinking Valley Community 

Farm Show Sept. 25-27 
Morrison Cove Commu- 

nity Fair, Martinsburg = Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
New Holland Farmer’s 

Fair Oct. 1-4 
Hollidaysburg Community 

Farm Show Oct. 6-9 
Manheim Community 

Farm Show Oct. 8-10 
Unionville Community 

Fair Oct. 9-11 
Tri-Valley Community 

Fair, Hegins Oct. 9-12 
Dillsburg Community Fair Oct. 16-18 
Pennsylvania Livestock 

Exhibition, Harrisburg Nov. 8-15 
Uniontown Poultry and 

Farm Products Show Nov. 29-30 
Pennsylvania Farm Show, 

Harrisburg Jan. 12-16, 1970 

NEW YORK 
Trumansburg Fair July 8-12 
Afton Fair July 13-19 
Hemlock Lake July 14-19 
Ontario Co. Fair, 

Canandaigua July 14-19 
Allegany Co. Fair, 

Angelica July 15-19 
Onondaga Co. Youth 

Horse Show, Syracuse July 19-20 
Onondaga Co. Youth f 

Fair, Syracuse Aug. 2 
Chautauqua Co. Fair, 

Dunkirk July 21-26 
Lewis Co. Fair, 

Lowville July 21-26 
Saratoga Co. Fair, 

Ballston Spa July 21-26 
Yates Co. Fair, 

Penn Yan July 22-26 
Clinton Co. Fair, z 

Plattsburgh July 25-30 
Orange Co. Fair, 

Middletown July 26-Aug. 2 
Broome Co. Fair, 

Whitney Point July 27-Aug. 2 
Jefferson Qo. Fair, 

Watertown July 27-Aug. 2 
Boonville-Oneida Co. 

Fair, Boonville July 28-Aug. 2 
Seneca Co. Fair, 

Waterloo July 28-Aug. 2 
Tompkins Co. Fair, 

Ithaca July 28-Aug. 2 
Caledonia-Livingston Co. 

Fair, Caledonia July 29-Aug. 2 
Orleans Co. Youth Fair, 

Albion July 30-Aug. 2 
Schuyler Co. Youth Fair, 

Montour Falls July 31-Aug. 2 
Chemung Co, Fair, 

Horseheads Aug. 4-10 


(Continued on next page) 
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Chenango Co. Fair, 


Norwich Aug. 4-9 
Cortland Co. Youth Fair, 

Cortland Aug. 4-9 
Genesee Co. Fair, 

Batavia Aug. 4-9 
Otsego Co. Fair, 

Morris Aug. 4-9 
S:. Lawrence Co. Fair, 

youverneur Aug. 4-9 
Gouverneur Fair Aug. 4-9 
Oswego Co. Fair, 

Sandy Creek Aug. 5-9 
Greene Co. Youth Fair, 

Durham Aug. 6-8 
Cayuga Co. Youth Fair, 

Auburn Aug. 7-10 
Rockland Co. Youth Fair, 

New City Aug. 8-10 
Albany, Schenectady, 

Greene Cos., Altamont Aug. 11-16 
City of Schenectady, 

Altamont Aug. 11-16 
Cattaraugus Co., 

Little Valley Aug. 11-16 
Delaware Co., Walton Aug. 11-16 
Monroe Co. Fair, 

Henrietta Aug. 11-16 
Essex Co. Fair, 

Westport Aug. 12-16 
Niagara Co. Youth Fair, 

Lockport Aug. 12-14 
Herkimer Co. Fair, 

Frankfort Aug. 13-17 
Erie Co. Fair, 

Hamburg Aug. 15-23 
Sullivan Co. Youth Fair, 

Grahamsville Aug. 15-16 
Ulster Co. Fair, 

New Paltz Aug. 15-17 
Warren Co. Youth Fair, 

Warrensburg Aug. 15-17 
Franklin Co. Fair, 

Malone Aug. 17-24 
Steuben Co. Fair, 

Bath Aug. 18-24 
Palmyra-Wayne Co. Fair, 

Palmyra Aug. 18-23 
Wyoming Co. Fair, 

Pike Aug. 18-23 
Dutchess Co. Fair, 

Rhinebeck Aug. 19-24 
Cobleskill-Schoharie Co., 

Cobleskill Aug. 19-24 
Washington Co., 

Greenwich Aug. 19-23 

Kirby tc. 


(Continued from page 19) 


unchanged-to-lower prices on 
tomatoes for processing, have 
been factors inducing a number 
of growers to swing to sugar 
beets. In view of the new crop, 
extensive research and trial plots 
are being conducted by the Agri- 
cultural College. 


WRONG METHOD 


There is a right and a wrong 
way to do things, and county 
agricultural agent George Vapa, 
Dover, Delaware, is authority 
for the applied use of the wrong 
way. A backyard poultryman 
noted that one of his fowls was 
not eating properly. Fearing that 
it might be diseased, he decided 
that immediate action was neces- 
sary. 
So he wrung the chicken’s neck 
and brought it in to the county 
agent’s office for a diagnosis. 
After an examination of the bird, 
the report came back... “Died 
of a broken neck!” 

Having a problem in main- 
taining egg production?... are 
there sick birds in the flock? ... 
Send them to the diagnostic 
laboratories in your state 
without wringing their necks. 
They have methods of determin- 
ing diseases before death. 


DIRECT SEEDING 


_ A new method of direct seed- 
ing of tomatoes for processors 1s 
underway at the South Jersey 
Research Center. The system 
Involves covering the newly- 
planted seed with plastic. This 
accomplishes two things: (1) it 
permits early seeding, even in 
mid-April; (2) it protects the 
American Agriculturist, June, 1969 





Madison Co.-Brookfield, 

Brookfield Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Montgomery Co., Fonda Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
Rensselaer Co., 

Schaghticoke Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Agr. & Lib. Arts of 

Rensselaer Co., 

Schaghticoke 
Columbia Co., Chatham 
Genesee Valley Breeders, 


Aug. 28-Sept. 2 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1 


Avon Aug. 30-Sept. 1 
Tioga County, Owego Aug. 31-Sept. 6 
Dundee Fair Sept. 3-7 
Queens, Nassau & 

Suffolk Gos., Bethpage Sept. 21-29 

NEW JERSEY 
Cumberland Co. Fair, 

Millville July 7-13 
Monmouth Co. 4-H Fair, 

Freehold Raceway July 10-12 
Bergen Co. 4-H Fair, 

Pocencaee July 18-19 
Cape May Co. 4-H Fair, 

Cape May Court House July 24-26 
Burlington Co. Farm 

Fair, Lumberton July 24-26 
Gloucester Co. 4-H Fair, 

Mullica Hill July 25-26 
Ocean Co. Fair, 

Lakewood July 29-31 
Passaic Co. 4-H Fair, 

Wayne July 31-Aug. 2 


Camden Co. 4-H Fair, 
Garden State Racetrack Aug. 1-2 
Sussex Co. Farm & Horse 


Show, Branchville Aug. 4-9 
Middlesex Co. Fair, 

East Brunswick Aug. 5-9 
Salem Co. Fair, Cowtown Aug. 7-8 
Atlantic Co. 4-H Fair, 

Egg Harbor Aug. 7-9 
Mercer Co. 4-H & 

Farmers Show, N.J. 

State Fairgrounds Aug. 8-9 
Somerset Co. 4-H Fair, 

West of Somerville Aug. 13-15 
Warren Co. Farmers Fair, 

Harmony Aug. 13-16 
Morris Co: Fair, 

Succasunna Aug. 17-24 
Essex Co. 4-H Fair, 

Roseland Aug. 22-23 
Flemington Fair Aug. 26-Sept. 1 
New Jersey State Fair, 

Trenton Sept. 13-21 


plants from late spring frosts 
and freezes. 

The seed is sown in a shallow 
trench and immediately covered 
with plastic. This enables the 
sun to warm the soil and speed 
germination. As the plants reach 
four to five inches high, and 
after danger from late frost is 
past, the plastic is removed and 
the plants have already made a 
fast start. Costs are not known 
yet, but they may be less than 
for southern-grown plants plus 
the cost of setting. 

An added feature of this 
method is that there is no shock 


from pulling and transplanting. | 


Also, herbicides may be applied 
to the soil along with a part of 
the fertilizer, all of which adds 
up to a reduction in ‘costs. 

Going a step further, plants 
grown under plastic just might 
avoid severe damage from the 
Colorado potato bug and other 
pests that attack the foliage. It 
is still an experiment, but it looks 
good from what I saw. 


Tomatoes in Bulk 

This year will see a large por- 
tion of the tomatoes grown for 
the Campbell Soup Company 
being delivered in bulk; no more 
baskets or pallets if the experi- 
ment proves successful. 

The tomatoes are poured into 
a specially-constructed truck 
body to a depth of 20 inches. 
Then a layer of deck boards are 
placed above the lower level, 
and another 20-inch layer added. 
This depth is comparable with 
the pallet bin that is most suc- 
cessful at some plants. On arrival 
at the processing plant, the front 
of the truck moves up a ramp, 
a tailgate is lifted, and the toma- 
toes float into the plant. 


If you own 
a New Idea — 


Forage Box, 
ma '(o,0ker-|9 


megs at 


A forage box is the kind of equipment you want to buy — and 
forget. If it’s a New Idea forage box, you’ll know it is built 
brawny to work harder, longer. Its rugged dependability is 
protected by the Avco New Idea full year warranty. 


You’ll have smooth, plug-free unloading with eight apron 
speeds. The control is located at the delivery end of the cross 
conveyor. No need to climb to the tractor throttle to regulate 
unloading speed. Cross conveyor is extra wide and extends 
8-inches beyond the box side. Optional 48-inch conveyor 
extension is available. 


Choose from either of 2 models — with up to 621 cu. ft. 
capacity. Select a 2- or 3-beater DeLuxe model with steel rein- 
forced wood sides and bottom, all steel undercarriage and 
endgates — or Standard model with 2x4 stakes and wood 
undercarriage. 







Running mate . . . You'll find 
the New Idea 7- and 10-ton 
heavy duty wagons ideal run- 
ning gear for New Idea forage 
boxes. You’ll get true trailing 
and long, trouble-free service. 


vil NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Avco New Idea, Dept. 239, Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


Please send me complete information on New Idea forage 
boxes and wagon gear. 


Name 





Address 





Town 








Market, moisture and 
mother nature: how to 
beat them with LP-gas 


LP-gas dryers let you harvest your corn when it’s mature—even 
if it’s wet. No waiting. No worry. The result can be a 10% net 
yield increase or more, as compared to field drying. And with 
controlled, forced-air LP-gas heat, your corn is dried evenly, 
automatically, perfectly. Losses due to moisture dockage are 


eliminated. So, store until the price is right, 
and ship your corn in peak condition. Ask aytHoRIZED MEMBER 


your dealer about LP-gas dryers today. 
Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 


This seal identifies an authorized memberP> 


NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 





FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE 


NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


( PROTANE 


\ 


\LP-GAS SERVICE fp 
= Se 


oe 


Rust means more 
than just leaks. 


It means hot livestock. Rust cuts roof reflectivity down to less than 
10%. White paint can bring it back to 40%. But even that isn’t as 
cool as a Kaiser Aluminum roof that keeps 60% reflectivity even 
when fully aged (keeps interiors up to 15° cooler on hot days). 
Kaiser Aluminum is simply better roofing and siding for your next 


farm building. 
More affordable than rust! 
baa ——— 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 


SCARECROW 


s 
a 
ce 


¢ Thunderclap 
Explosions 
¢ Frightens Wildlife 
* Operates on L.P. Gas, 
Acetylene or Carbide 
¢ Dealer Inquiries Invited 


B. M. LAWRENCE & CO. (415) 981-3650 
24 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94111 





ALUMINUM 


ROOFING & SIDING 














Guaranteed or your Money Back 
The Original 
H&S End Section 


An easily installed H&S End Section guarantees 
no plug-up @ Fits all mowers @ Available in 
Back guaranteed @ See your dealer or write: 


H&S END SECTION CO. 
Bedford, lowa 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, ete. They 
enable you to earn money for your 


treasury and make friends for your 
® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 


smooth ($1.65) or underserrated ($1.75) @ Money 





MORE PRIZES! 


After our May issue went to 
press, we learned that several ad- 
ditional prizes would be awarded 
state winners in the American 
Agriculturist-New York State 
Grange Yeast Bread Contest 
when the finals are held at Al- 
bany, New York, this fall. We 
know how excited you county 
winners must be at the prospect 
of taking home one of the mar- 
velous grand prizes, as well as 
the many grocery prizes being 
given the top ten state winners. 

General Aniline & Film 
Corporation will again give an 
Anscomatic 326 Camera Outfit 
for a grand prize, and New York 
State Grange has again selected a 
Singer Portable Zig-Zag Sewing 
Machine and a Singer Portable 
Television Set as the two grand 
prizes they will contribute to the 
contest. 


In addition to the Gift Pack- 


Above — From General 
Aniline & Film Corp.: 
326 Anscomatic Cam- 
era Outfit. Below — 
From International Mill- 
ing Co., Inc.: Osterizer 
Cyclomatic Blender. 


SAFETY 


The New York State Advisory 
Council on Farm Labor Safety 
is planning surveys of a sample 
of Empire State farms during 
1969. Headed by chairman Rich- 
ard ‘T. McGuire, Cambridge, 
New York, the organization was 
created by the Legislature in 
1968 to study farm safety... and 
to make recommendations to the 
Commissioner of Labor. 

The survey, to be taken on a 
random sample of farms, will 
provide information on existing 


ages Standard Brands Incorpo. 
rated (makers of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast) is giving the top ten 
state winners, they will also give 
$50.00 in cash, to be awarded as 
follows: Ist place winner, $25; 
2nd place winner, $15; and 3rd 
place winner, $10. 

Also pictured is the 10-speed 
Osterizer Cyclomatic Blencer 
being given as a grand prize by 
International Milling Co., Inc, 
We told you about this in cur 
May issue, but did not receive 
the picture in time to include 
it in the story. 


Again, we would like to ex. 
press out appreciation to each 
company participating in tis 
contest. We are very proud of 
the many fine prizes available 
for state winners this year, and 
we know they have much to do 
with the popularity of our con- 
test in Granges throughout New 
York State. 









Below — From New 
York State Grange: 
Singer Portable Zig-Zag 
Sewing Machine anc 
Portable Television Set. 












SURVEY 


safety problems...and offer a 
basis for recommendations of | m- 
provement. Volunteer enumera- 
tors will gather the information. 

Farming ranks as one of ‘he 
most dangerous occupations 
in fact, the rate of fatalities per 
thousand workers places it third, 
behind mining and construction. 
Farmers make up only six percent 
of the nation’s work force, but 
they account for almost 25 per- 
cent of the on-the-job fatal 
accidents. 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 865 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 











DOGS 
SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 


Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 





ANGUS—REGISTERED, SUITABLE for 4-H 
classes. Also well bred young bulls and _ hei- 
fers suitable for any breeding herd. Mohawk 





Farms, Bob Hartley, manager. Canajoharie, 
New York, 518-675-5262. 

AYRSHIRE 
IEOQUOIS AYRSHIRE DISPERSAL 


Iroquois Farm, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
FRIDAY, JULY 11, at 12:30 P.M. 


A richly bred herd backed by 41 yrs. of Herd 
Test records. Great cow families. 22 COWS— 
10 BRED HEIFERS — 8 YEARLINGS — 10 
HHIFER CALVES. Majority are daughters 
or granddaughters of the Breed’s most popular 
Approved sires. Four fresh in May, 3 due in 
July, 2 in Aug., 1 in Sept., 6 in Oct. Founda- 
tion cattle, many right for fall shows. Last 
Herd Avg.: 12,8383 M 4.2% 533 F. Vaccinated, 
Accred., Certified, tested within 30 days. For 
Catalog Write TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mer. 
BRANDON, VT. 





BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Hareo Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


HIi-PRODUCTION LAYERS. ‘‘Rugged as a 
Mule’ white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog. 
Noll Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Hareco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
Ibs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 8, Pa. 17073. 


THE IDEAL BROWN Egg Bird—Anderson 
Buff Sex-Link pullets 32¢ each. Straight run 
1744¢ each. Cashman Hi-Cash Leghorn pullets 
85¢ each. Also White Rocks, Cornish cross. 
Also started pullets. Write for literature. 
Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 13045. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $6.40. Other breeds 
$1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, 
compare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-853-7201. 

CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
ani domestic breeding stock, % through pure- 
bi d cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
Invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 


























Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16 30. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 
REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


FOR SALE: One eighteen month 34 bred 
Cl arolais-Hereford bull. One year old % 
arolais-Angus bull. One seven months 4 
Charolais-Hereford bull. F, G. Crane, Dalton, 
Mass. 01226. 
ee 

PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 
Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 

in the 
NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 


_ Outstanding sires for sale 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 
FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 
Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 


as 
NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 
Offers you quality and integrity 
Our superior bull battery is headed by 
Aicion, Jr., the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Cail Enmer, Owner Werner KohlImaier, Mer. 





— 





Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 


Join “the swing to CHAROLAIS” for more 
rofit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
4 the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
Né market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
stive and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
a picture with excitement of a growing 
reed. 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 

ox C, 11 W. Penn. Ave., Towson, Md. 21204 
‘filiated with (301) 825-0458 
_\Merican-Internat'| Charolais Ass’n., Houston,Tx. 


“merwcan A griculturist, June, 1969 











REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, R1, Meyersdale. Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Imported breeding, registered puppies, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 

BORDER COLLIES. Imported Stock personal- 
ly selected in Scotland. Dunsmore Farm, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

WORKING BORDER COLLIES. We have 
some imported pups of top breeding. Also 
pups sired by recently imported Roy. These 
are top working dogs. You’re invited to see 

















them work at the farm. Edgar Gould, Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. 01370. 
AKG PUPPIES—Airedales, Wirehaired Fox 


Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 13808. 


AKC AIREDALE PUPS — vaccinated — 
farm raised. Powell, Ferndale, New York 
12734. Phone 914-292-8129. 


FOR SALE: A.K.C. Registered Airedale pups. 
Alice Egan, North Bangor, N.Y. 12966. 


BORDER COLLIE PUPPIES ready to go 
June 1. Disposition guaranteed. Green Dream 
Farm, R.D. #2, Dover, N.H. 03820. Phone 
603-659-5127. 

PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE puppies. Her- 
bert De Groff, Perry, New York. Telephone 
237-2765. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERDS. 2 
males—6 months. Pictures on request. Carleton 
E. French, R #2, Bangor, Maine 04401. Phone 
207-848-3761. 











DUCKS & GEESE 


MANY BREEDS of Goslings, Ducklings, Guin- 
eas, Chicks and Poults. Guaranteed delivery. 
Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 

WHITE EMDEN day old goslings. Breeding 


and selecting for over 20 years. Ovid G. Fry, 
410 Webster Road, Webster, New York 14580. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 886, Columbia E-36 
Mo. 65201, 








HEREFORDS 


HEREFORDS-POLLED COWS-calves. Francis 
Warner, R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, New York. 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N. J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 
YEARLING AND TWO YEAR OLD registered 
Polled Hereford bulls for sale. Choice Domino 
bloodlines. Big cattle, clean pedigrees. Good 
milking dams. Also few cows and heifers for 
sale. Visitors welcome. A. B. Price, Keller Rd., 
Clarence, New York 14031. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 


FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 

TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 











HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


FOR SALE 
Big Fresh Canadian Registered Holsteins. Cash 
or three-year terms. Open daily 8 to 11 A.M. 
Phone: 215-586-8817 or write Canadian & 
Wisconsin Dairy Cow Co., Inc. 20 N. 4th St., 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951. 





HORSES 


MARES BRED to Arabian Stallion, $150 and 
up. 1969 registered quarter horse foals and 
half-Arab colts $200, fillies $300. Terms. Mc- 
Neil Horse Ranch, Skaneateles, New York. 
315-685-3333. 

BELGIANS: PAIR REGISTERED mares, 
sorrel, matched, ages 3,4. Brood mares, year- 
lings, colts. Fred H. Guyle, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
14527. 








JERSEYS 


SMALL, SELECT JERSEY herd for sale. 
Will sell milkers (16) only or complete herd 
as unit. Marlu Milestone, Beacon Bas Breed- 
ing. Meadowhurst Jerseys, Jim Egan, North 
Bangor, N.Y. 12966. Phone 518-483-3658. 


PHEASANTS 
PHEASANTS AND QUAIL hatching eggs. 
Lawson Parker, Marathon, New York 1388038. 
PIGEONS 


PIGEONS AND SUPPLIES Catalog 
Walter Hoenes, AA, Cologne, 
08218. 











15¢. 
New Jersey 





LIVESTOCK MART 


SWINE 





DAIRY AND BEEF CALVES 


2 to 10 weeks old delivered directly to you 
on approval. You must take 25 head or more. 
We deliver 7 days after you place your order. 
Available anytime. 

PRICES INCLUDE FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 
2 to 3 weeks old each 6 to 8 meere ae se 

: : Holstein Heifers $65. 

eat HES eee Guernsey Heifers 62.50 
Guernsey Heifers 45.00 Angus Bulls 


or Heifers .......... 65.00 
Bee ate O51, D000 iGietain Bulle 26000 
4 to 5 weeks old 


10 weeks old 
Holstein Heifers.. 55.00 Holstein Heifers . 77.50 
Holstein Bulls ... 55.00 


Guernsey Heifers 75.00 
Guernsey Heifers 50.00 


Holstein Bulls ... 75.00 
Angus Hol. Cross 55.00 Angus Hol. Cross 77.50 


When placing an order you may call collect. 


BILL NOLAN 
Bonduel, Wis. 54107. Phone Area Code 715 
758-4741. 


Lewis County Heifers of Lowville, N. Y. is 
pleased to announce that we are now con- 
tracting to raise dairy replacement heifers 
this year from any place in New York, New 
Jersey, Penna. or New England. Act now. 
Send us your young stock and get them 
back when they are ready to freshen. 
Positive identification. 

Become a dairy specialist and let replace- 


ment specialists handle your young stock 
program. We can prove it pays off in $$$ 
for you. We also have springing heifers for 


sale at all times—wholesale and retail. 
We will buy or feed on contract or sell any 
amount of dairy replacement cattle. 

Call us about your requirements. 
315-376-7083 315-376-2596 
315-376-2009 315-376-2452 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS — all 
ages. Also steers. Barton-Miller Farms, R.D. 
2, Freeville, N. Y. 18068. Phone (607) VI 4- 
9285 or VI 4-9288. 


POLLED HEREFORD HEIFERS and bulls. 
T.B. and Bangs accredited herd. Yale Farm, 
Norfolk, Conn. 06058. Phone 208-824-5002. 











TOP QUALITY 
REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS 
WINDY HILL FARM 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Snyder 
Fort Hill Road, Phelps, N.Y. 14532 


Cattle for sale at all times. Telephone 1-315- 
548-5305. If no answer 1-315-596-5017. 





POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and EXOTIC 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
E52. 

RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 438050. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY, Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAB-6, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59588. 


SHEEP 


WE MANUFACTURE 
yarns. Request prices. 
mony, 11 Maine 04942. 


FOR SALE: Hampshire yearling ewes, ram. 
Van Vileck—Borboursville breeding. Mozingo, 
Unadilla, New York. 


SHEEP FOR SALE—all breeds, purebred or 
commercial, All- prices. Any quantity. Deliver- 
ed. Call collect 518-731-8776. 


NEW YORK STATE Sheep Improvement Pro- 
ject 26th Annual Ram & Ewe Sale, Livestock 
Pavilion, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York—Saturday, July 26th, 1969. Show 8:00 
A.M. Sale 1:00. All breeds. Write for cata- 
logue. George W. Millspaugh, Sale Manager, 
Rt. 96A, Ovid, New York 14521. Phone Ovid 
607-869-5168. 

CRAMMED WITH PRACTICAL HELP for 
sheepraisers—old and new. $2.95 year. Five 
catch-up issues $1.00. Shepherd Magazine, 
Sheffield 22, Mass. 01257. 


REGISTERED DORSETS. Will sell 15-20 good 














into 
Har- 


sheep’s wool 
Bartlettyarns, 

















purebred Horned Dorset ewes. Some _ with 
lambs. Also few top Hampshire lambs. Show 
prospects. Inquire Edgar Gould, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. 01370. 

SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 





YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kav Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 117-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 





DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ce dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ce $3.75, 50ce 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 


NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept.’ 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 








AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 


Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 








AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTIONS 


JUNE 28, 1969 — ONE O’CLOCK — Horse, 
Pony, Sheep Auction: 30 head—%4 Arabian, 
Shetland, Welch. Modern, antique carts, 
wagons, tack. Pairs, singles, ride, drive. 75 
Reg. and Grade Suffolk sheep. Russell Luce, 
Groton, N.Y. 18078. Phone LF 3-4072. Farm— 
East Lansing. 





BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM ROOFING. Rhino 
rib from 101%4¢ sq. ft. and up as per quantity 
delivered. Smaller amount shipped promptly 
from Bestway Enterprises, R.D. 3, Cortland, 
New York 13045. Inquire by mail or phone 
607-756-7871. Please state quantity desired. 
Also wholesale lumber for the quantity buyer. 


BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
82x47 $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 
72 $2442., 64x96 $8372. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, .62280 (Main Office), U.S. 80 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 17825. 








BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


ea) 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
‘BR-69 . Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 





BOOKS & MAGAZINES 





WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


“GOD’S WORD IS FREE.” Bible will be mail- 
ed without charge to anyone who will promise 
to read it. Elder Amos, 663 Sharar Ave., 
Opa Locka, Florida 33054. 


BOARDERS WANTED 








RETIRED GENTLEMAN to board country 
home. Box 869-SR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





SULVSISSUCZ ert ele ene tye Closes June 1 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AA-6, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


CASH CROP — Sell Nurs-ette Automatic 
Feeders. Box 68, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


BUSINESS LOTS, GREENHOUSES, hotbed 
sash, Weil McLein Boilers. Dziejma, 192 
Lincoln Ave., Sayville, N.Y. 11782. 

START YOUR OWN profitable business at 
home. Small investment. Amazing book tells 
how. Free details. Snell’s, Box 682-N, Bath, 
New York 14810. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY — 

















Show friends, 


neighbors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, 
greeting cards. 600 items. Experience un- 
necessary. Salable samples on approval. Free 
—catalog, Personalized Christmas Card Al- 


bum. Hedenkamp, 3861 Broadway, Dept. AA- 
88, New York 10018. 


CHAIN SAWS 
CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. Lowest 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, Box 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


EARTHWORMS 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. -Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Ceeoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


FARMS FOR SALE 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14887. 


177 ACRE FARM—$100 acre. Suitable for 
building a 50A private lake. Low taxes. Ellis 
Lake, Alexandria Bay, New York 13607. 


DAIRY FARMS—STOCKED, equipped or bare. 
100 acres to 500 acres; 25 cows to 125 cows. 
Central New York area. Also horse, beef, 
eash crop farms. Tell us your needs. Call or 
write Chas. J. Graham, R.E., 114 N. Woodland 
Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. Phone 315/457-3380. 


SOUTHERN PA.—500 acre dairy. 600 acre 
general. Other farms. Bathon Real Estate, 
Paul Van Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. 
Phone 624-8201 evenings. 


RAISING RABBITS for laboratories, $50,000 
income. Small home. $35,000; chicken farm, 
14 acres, trout pond, 8000 Evergreens, $23,000 
income, beautiful ‘Colonial home. Complete 
$37,000; 432 acre dairy, 7 ponds. 50 milkers, 
7 heifers, 5 tractors, all equipment. 9 room 
home. $78,000. Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, 
N.Y. 518-875-6855. 


320 ACRES—275 tillable. 





sheep, cash crop, 




















65 head Holstein 


cattle, two homes, silos, bulk tank, barn 
cleaner. To settle estate $103,000.00. Many 
others in and around The Mohawk Valley, 


large and small. John L. Subik, 
RD #1, Johnstown, New York 12095. 


NEW POULTRY HOUSE, 30,500 broilers, 85 
acres, house, tractors, town water. Many 
extras. Albert Bellas, Ferry Road, Lisbon, 
Maine 04252. 


FREE CATALOG. Each of the several hun- 
dred descriptions is written as plainly and 
completely as we can make it. You’ll find a 
wide selection ranging from farms and _ busi- 
nesses to rural and village homes, vacation 
and retirement cottages, etc. New England 
and New York. A few words about special 
needs may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 
264AA, Manchester, N.H. 03105. (Representa- 
tives wanted.) 


FARMS — DAIRY, CASH CROP. Lake pro- 
perty. Investment property Finger Lakes and 
sugar beet growing area. Best of soil, low 
taxes, excellent schools. 25 to 1,000 acres. 600 
acre dairy making over 5000 per day. Several 
100 cow dairies. Several owner financed with 
minimum down payment. Try us for size. 
Write Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., 
Auburn, New York 13021 or call 315-253-3813. 
Please give phone number. 


MODERN CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY Dairy 
farm. Excellent set buildings, barn automatic, 
three silos with unloaders, alfalfa seedings, 
improved pastures, two barns, two drilled 
wells, some timber, sixty stanchion main 
barn; price $45,000.00; 195 acres. Milk checks 
in 1968 were $55,000. Huffman Real Estate, 
Chautauqua, New York 14722. 


224 ACRE DAIRY FARM, excellent buildings, 
51 Holsteins, 37 milkers, pipeline milking, black 
top road. Price $93,500, terms. Sanford Agency, 
Phone 914-586-4097, Margaretville, New York 
12455. 
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Broker, 





August Issue _.............. Closes July 1 









FARMS FOR SALE 


September Issue ................. Closes August 1 


extra, 





HELP WANTED 








OVER 100 COW FARM, new 285 ft. barn. Pipe- 
line. Silo with feeder and shed. Others. Tel: 
(518) 284-7338. Bloodgood Realty, Hyndsville 
Rd., Cobleskill, N.Y. 12048. 


CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 195 acre modern 
dairy farm in high state of cultivation. 7 room 
modern home with oil furnace and mobile tenant 
home. Main barn has 62 tie stalls plus pen 
stabling. New 40x90 machine shed and large 
storage barn. 1500 ton silage storage. Will 
handle 125 head of cattle. Louis Raynor, De- 
wittville, New York 14728. Phone 716-753-2296. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! Over 
4,000 properties described, pictured-land, farms, 
homes, businesses-recreation, retirement. Select- 
ed best thruout the U.S.! 69 years’ service, 515 
offices, 40 states coast to coast. Mailed free 
from the World’s Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R 
E. 42nd St., New York, New York 10017. 


400 ACRE OXBOW HILL RANCH, 1 mile 
south of Westfield, N.Y. overlooking Lake Erie. 
Concord grapes, Hereford cattle, 200 acres 
woods and timber land: ash, maple, cherry, etc. 
2 modern houses. Modern equipment. Getting 
too old and no one to take over. Sell all or part. 
20 to 30 thousand down. Balance easy terms to 
right man. G. A. Winch, Sherman Rd., West- 
field, N.Y. 14787. Phone (716) 326-3995. 


DAIRY & FRUIT money maker! Fine 525- 
acre lake-view farm with reported $65,000 in- 
come last year! Comes with 55 hi-grade Holstein 
milk cows, 45 heifers, 5 tractors, machinery, 
orchard equipment, plus 425-gal bulk tank, 6 
milker units, transfer system included. 60 acres 
in pear and apple trees, 300 acres tillable, creek 
frontage, several ponds and springs. 9-room 
home, 6-room home, 8-room home. 36x120 dairy 
barn, milk house, 2 silos, 4-stall garage, other 
buildings. Over mile frontage on blacktop road, 
only %4 mile large lake. Said to be one of New 
York’s finest farms. Disabled owner lets go for 
$145,000., terms. Free ... Big summer catalog! 
Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and loca- 
tion preferred. Zip code, please. United Farm 
Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s, Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$3.00. Holm- 
berg’s Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


20 IRIS $38.50, 10 Daylilies $3.50, 15 Creeping 
Phlox $2.50, 10 Sediums $3.00, all mixed 
colors, P.P. Stall Perennial’s, Ausable Forks, 
INS 129125 5 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 


USED TOBACCO NETTING protects berries 
from birds. 1,000 sq. ft. $4.20. Postpaid to 
600 miles. Hibbard’s, Hadley, Mass. 01035. 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, vegetables 
from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52”, convenient 10 yard lengths $7.50 pre- 
paid; 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
120 Eton Road, Thornwood, N. Y. 10594. 

TORON NETTING — Finest material avail- 
able for protection of crops from birds. Send 


for free samples and brochure. J. A. Cissel 
Co., Ine., Box 774, Freehold, N.J. 07728. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 

HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 






































number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 





HELP WANTED 


BABY SITTERS—Mothers Helpers. A unique 
opportunity to earn while you learn. One year 
Child Care Technician Program emphasizing 
total care of children from birth to 6 years 
of age. Contact Mrs. Susan A. Kormanik, R.N., 
Program Director, Vesper Hill Nursery School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. Tel. 1-418-528-2523 
between 8:00 A.M.—4:00 P.M., Monday through 
Friday. 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 

SAWYER—Year round job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber 
Co., Box 174, Oradell, N.J. 07649. (201) 261- 
3836. 





RARE OPPORTUNITY 


for experienced dairyman with small family 
to work with outstanding Jersey herd. Good 
working conditions and housing available on 
farm with utilities, etc., furnished. Write fully 
giving references and your telephone number 
to: 


Curtis Hobson, Manager, 
Lincroft, New Jersey 07738 


Marlu Farms 





MAINTENANCE MAN: as assistant and un- 
derstudy to superintendant who retires in a 
few years. Several buildings on large estate 
grounds. Good opportunity for all around in- 
door and outdoor man who is sober and reli- 
able. The minimum starting salary is $2.25 
hr. plus full room and board. Kitchen man 
also needed. Write or call Medical Director, 
High Point Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 
914-WE-9-4420. 


WANTED COUPLE TO RUN 6,000 layer 
poultry farm on share basis. (Near New York 
City). Henry L. Bale, 110 W. Clarkstown Rd., 
New City, New York 10956. 


WOMAN, KEEP HOUSE. Farm. Good home, 
pay. Can have children. Ralph Moreland, 
Commack, New York. 516-543-8473. 


WANTED FARM HELPERS to work with 
head farmer caring for herd of 35 Registered 
Holstein cattle and other farm duties. Nursing 
home help also needed. Positions at Masonic 
Home, Charlton, Mass., live-in accommoda- 
tions if desired. Good benefits. Address replies 
to Oliver Rutherford, 186 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. 02111. 


WIDOW DESIRES HOUSEKEEPER- 
COMPANION with driver’s license. Perman- 
ent position. $150 monthly. Send reference. 
Mrs. W. D. Tracy, 3856 Roxbury Road, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 06902. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY for mature couple to 
have free rent plus compensation for woman to 
serve as housekeeper-cook for business couple 
in farm community near Princeton, New Jersey. 
Male services optional. Box 3869-SO, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER—COOK—middle-age for busi- 
ness couple. Comfortable private quarters ad- 
joining. Ideal for one who enjoys quiet country 
environment. Permanent. Box 369-SO, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


























HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 8—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 








extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 

GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey—5 Ibs. $2.25, 10 Ibs. $4.00. Cartons 


six, 5’s $10.50. Prepaid third zone; 60 Ib. can 
$10.80, 2 for $21.00, five or more $10.20 each 
FOB. Harry T. Gable, Romulus, New York 
14541. 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1646, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


FREE! World’s largest leathercraft catalog. 
Hundreds of Make-it ideas. Tandy Leather Co., 
Dept. C-66, Fort Worth, Texas. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RT, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02184. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 7938 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


FOUR “WILL’”’ FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 48318-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048, 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 8386-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
88101. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 138 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


25 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 




















ADVERTISING RATES 










35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 









MISCELLANEOUS 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old botties, 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve. 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76{01, 








LIST OF 400 business opportunites or 500 
acreages farm ranches $1.00 each. 1400 
address labels $1.00. Boettger, Box 34004, 


Calgary 41, Canada. 

REPEL BIRDS FROM fruit and _ vegetable 
plantings with plastic, lifesize Hector the 
Hawk. Price $9.84 FOB factory. Pitcher Pias- 
tics, Box 547, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for l'ree 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain nd 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

BEER, HARD CIDER, WINES! Illustrzted 
Home Brewmasters formulas, $2.25. (supplies 
eatalog free). Interstate Supplies, Box 1-761, 
Pelham, New Hampshire 03076. & 
BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—stronvest 
formulas, $2.25. (hydrometers and brew sup- 
plies catalog included). Research Enterprises, 
29-SN65 Samoset, Woburn, Mass. 01801. 
BEER, ALE, WINES. Time-tested, home reci- 
pes! $2.20. (catalog of barrels, hydrometers, 
supplies free). Brugenheimer, Box 158-154, 
Lexington, Mass. 02178. 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions without loss. 85 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 603-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 03820. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — Old Time Country Re- 
cords. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, Arcadia, 
Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. Be 
HARSH TRUCK HOIST Sales - Service. 
Dealerships available. Send inquiries to F. P. 
Riester, Sand Beach Road, Auburn, New 
York 13021. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 503818. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


80 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-8 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and_ dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines, 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424, 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-69 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. ; 
TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used-rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢. Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


GROVE ROLL BACK Truck Bodies. Write to- 
day. F. B. Riester, Distributor, Sand Beach 
Road, Auburn, New York 13021. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 












































ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, ince. 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 





BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 
Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 


York 12043. = 
TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $245).00 


and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. Massey Ferguson 135 Diesel 
$2925.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7800.00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes—fork lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—39 years one location—777 So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Jng- 
lish built Ford tractors. es 


WANTED PTO corn binders, large ensi!age 
cutters. Tractors with 50 horsepower or more 
for belt use. Good used or new horse drawn 
farm machinery, Millers Repairs, Birc-in- 
Hand, Pa. 17505. 


JAMESWAY MILKER with four claws and 
milk meters for milking parlor. Robert K. ill, 
Jr., Elbridge, New York 13060. 


FOR SALE one 1967 New Idea Uni-System used 
2388 hours. Consists of Model 701 Uni-Trac‘or: 
heavy duty combine with 13 ft. header; tw? 
row corn head, cab with heater and fan; tw? 
reels (pick-up and six bat); stone shoes, vel 
forated elevator doors, fan shields, cylinder 
filler bars, grain extension on tank. Machire }§ 
in excellent condition. Selling because urban i2a- 
tion (housing developments) have taken over 
the area. Telephone 609-227-0269. Correspond: 
Elmer Hill, Box 404, Blackwood, New Jersey 
08012. 2s 
FOR SALE: Irrigation System, 6 inch pumping 
unit, 2440 feet pipe. Lyle Robinson, Can2J0° 
harie, N.Y. 13317. Phone 673-5172. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS EQUIPMENT: 5 
bottom plow for snap coupler $525. Forage 
blower hopper type $875. #77 mounted rake 
$300. Emerick Farm Equipment, Cohoes, New 
York. (518) 785-0440. 


$1500 OFF ON NEW John Deere self-propelled 
10’ windrower Model 215A. Demonstrated but 
dealer gives full new warranty. Also $1000. 
off on 784 John Deere Hi-cycle sprayer. I. G. 
Rosenberger, Inc., Silverdale, Pa. 18962. Area 
code 215-257-2711. 


WANTED HAINES HOPPER. Stone picker. 
Robert E. McDowell, Mercer, Pennsylvania 
16137. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Ford, Massey Fergu- 
son and David Brown diesels, all models, also 
50 to 70 used trade-in. Lowest prices, full year’s 
warranty, parts and service guaranteed. New 
1969 Ford 5000 diesel by order, $8999.00; new 
1969 Massey Ferguson 178 diesel by order, 
$3992.00; new David Brown 1200 by order, 
$3932.00. We are factory franchised distributor 
dealers on three makes of new 4-wheel drive 
tractors 46 to 160 H.P. Free delivery to 200 
miles one tractor, 400 miles 2 tractors, 600 
miles 3 tractors, 800 miles 4 tractors. Dick 
Brady, Box AA Route 5, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 
16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


FOR SALE: Used parts by thousands: Cletrac, 
Cat., Int., Oliver, Case, J. D., A. C., shovels, 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drags, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
New, used undercarriages. Used crawlers, load- 
ers, dozers. Engines, power units & parts. We 
sell cheap. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo, 
RD#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. (215) 
944-7171; 678-1941. 


FOR SALE — Sahlstrom 1400 gallon liquid 
manure tank spreader with chopper pump for 
8 ft. pit. Both new, never used $2200.00. Will 
deliver. Pimm Bros., Rock Tavern, N.Y. 12575. 
Phone 914-562-6718. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS. All steel 
construction $109.50. Dealerships available. 
Free literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, 
Colchester, Ill. 62326. 

HESSTON 110 Windrower-conditioner, self- 
propelled. Brand new. Save $650. Willard’s 
Garage, Fosterdale, New York. 914/932-8536. 


NEED USED four-wheel-drive %4-ton pickup, 
wide box preferred. Willard’s Garage, Foster- 
dale, New York. 914/932-8536. 


KILL@ outers 


Using 6% Kerosene, 94% Air, this torch burns 
weeds, roots, stalks, splits rocks, irrigates, thaws, 
heats iron, disinfects. WAS OVER 100 FARM 
Write for full description and prices. 
SINE EQUIPMENT Sis 


HM3 QUAEERTOWN, PA. \ 4 














NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PLANTS 


CREEPING PHLOX, IRISES, Daylilies, each 
12 for $1.49. Free Catalog. Planters Nursery, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 87110. 


“SWEET POTATO PLANTS”. — Goldrush, 
Nancyhalls, ‘“‘Bunch’’, Centennials, Portricans, 
Red or Yellow Yams: 100—$2.00; 300—$3.00; 
500—$4.00; 1,000—$6.00. Free Planting Guide. 
Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Grown from Best Quality seed 
Virginia State inspected 
; For May and June delivery 
Hybrid Cabbage, Tomato, Pepper, Onion, etc. 
Write For Prices 
-  JOYNER’S PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Sedley Road—Franklin, Virginia 23851 
Phone: Area Code 703 - 562-4540 








PEST CONTROL 


MOLE-KILLER, newest, most effective way 
to eliminate moles. Attaches easily to most 
bower mower exhausts. Deadly carbon mon- 
oxide is forced into tunnels and nests, result- 
Ing in positive extermination. Already in use 
in over twenty states. Send $4.95, engine 
make, 2 or 4 eycle, HP, mower make. Redco 
& Associates, Inc., Box 38283-AA, Peoria, 
Illinois 61614. Free literature. 


PHOTOFINISHING 


A ae ae ae SRY Cale El eee toh enn ee ga 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47805. 


REAL ESTATE 


cs ORE gt OR ets ie eh ESE NOME ATE NOMENON Bas Toe 
LUZERN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. Won- 
derful opportunity for active persons. Large 
home, 100x150 ft. plot. Business corner, guests, 
tourists, ete. Beautiful mountain village. Un- 
encumbered, immediate possession. Priced very 


reasonable. Box 869-SP, Ithaca, New York 
14850, 


ae eee att a Red eg ee 
FREE REAL ESTATE CATALOG, latest bar- 
Sains, actual property photos; specify location, 
type property desired. Write for your copy 
today. Safe-Buy Real Estate, P.O. Box 589-AG, 
Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 


OE Ne odes We iM Nhs wey ese en nen He 
INCOME PROPERTY HOUSE with two apart- 
ments and store. Priced reasonable. Palmieri, 


ee Ave., Saratoga Springs, New York 


ee 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


si Teena MR Ne iy lpi ey ORE Ce AID ey SKE RM Maat ane MARY 
WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, ‘New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


= SHRUB EE NaN sat RSME te mi ay hn oN aNd Ee ceed cau 
50 TILLABLE ACRES or more within 75 
miles of Rochester, New York, near swimm- 
able water. Buildings not required. Box 369- 
SQ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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SALESMEN WANTED | 


SALESMEN WANTED — For Mineral Supple- 
ment, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, etc. Liberal 
commissions. Established business. W. D. Car- 
poe Co., 111 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
13210. 





SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SAWDUST, SHAVINGS dry 6 cord loads bulk 
or bagged delivered Connecticut and 30 miles 
beyond. Save, haul yourself.. Allen Sawdust, 
Ansonia, Connecticut. 734-2898. 


SHOES 


KNAPP SHOES all sizes. G. Tebordo, RD 1, 
Brewster, New York 10509. 


SIGNS 
PLASTIC .POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10008. 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, I'arm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 138021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 











a : 
SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-69, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE MATURE WOMAN seeks posi- 

tion as resident housekeeper for small family 

een person. Box 369-SS, Ithaca, New York 
50. 


SEEKING RE-LOCATION: Man, wife, child. 
Sober, woodworking teacher seeking permanent 
“handyman” position. Capable of many, vari- 
ous occupations. Wife willing to work. Good 
work/character references. Steady people. 
a Be Huard, Perkins School, Lancaster, Mass. 
1523. 





SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 458138. 





STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS — state inspected, 
ready to set from virus free stock. Howard, 
Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, Surecrop. Also 
Maine 55. 100-$4.00; 500-$14.00; 1,000-$23.00. 
Postpaid. Gem Everbearing 100-$6.00. Tele- 
phone 948-5341. Adrian Sidelinger, Burnham, 
Maine 04922. 


DELMARVA BOOMING 


POULTRY industry housing 
construction is enjoying a modest 
boom on Delmarva this year, a 
recent survey indicates. 

By the end of 1969, broiler 
growers on Delmarva will have 
built enough new poultry hous- 
ing to boost production of chick- 
ens 12 to 13 million head per 
year, according to a survey 
of the major builders of such 
housing. 

Ray Lloyd of Georgetown, 
Extension Poultryman for the 
University of Delaware, was 
responsible for the survey. It 
included a count of new breeder 
flock housing for chickens that 


produce hatching eggs, as well as: 


the more familiar broiler housing 
for market chickens. Covered by 
the survey were the major build- 
ers in leading poultry counties 
of Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. 

Most of the broiler flock hous- 
ing underway ranges in size from 
12 to 30 thousand birds-capacity 
per house, with the breeder house 
sizes accommodating some 5 to 
6 thousand laying: hens on the 
average, the builders reported. 


Windowless 


Lloyd said that there was a 
strong trend toward windowless 
houses and that builders reported 
these were costing little more if 
any than the conventional win- 
dowed houses despite the heavier 
investment in ventilating fans 
and controls required. Reason, 
said the builders, is that the win- 
dowed houses require a lot of 
expensive and time-consuming 
framing and fitting of windows 
and roof ventilators. 

. Costs for materials are rising, 
the builders reported, but mod- 
ern building methods have kept 
down the increased housing cost 
over that of five years ago to a 
fairly modest increase of 10-to- 
30-cents-per-bird capacity. The 
best houses now cost only 30 to 
40 cents more per bird-capacity 
than they did a dozen years ago, 
Lloyd noted, yet they are at least 
70 percent more efficient where 


demands on growers’ time are 
concerned. 


More Net 


The new windowless houses, 
he said, were making it possible 
to grow chickens at a cost of 
seven-tenths of a cent per pound 
less than in conventional houses. 
As a result, some of the window- 
less houses are netting their 
owners $30 to $40 more per 
thousand chickens grown than 
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New York 14850. 
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Journey To Day Before Yesterday y 






Memory has a happy trick of remember- 
ing the good times and forgetting the bad. | 
Readers write in constantly telling how 
“they have lived and done so many things 
described in this book,” and what fun it 
is to recall many events that they them- 
selves had almost forgotten. 


_ For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound 
and illustrated, send check or money order for 
$7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 
Agriculturist, Book Department, Box 370, Ithaca, 








STAMPS & COINS 


COMPLETE “S” LINCOLN CENTS 1940-S 
thru 1969-S $1.50. Roll 50 Unnpicked Mercury- 
head Dimes $8.50. Edel’s, Carlyle, Ill. 62231. 
I PAY $250 each for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven $2,500 (un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders show- 
ing amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, 
collections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
[st $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply .Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. ist $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction lst $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


- Continued on Page 27) 


the conventional houses, Lloyd 
reported. This is the same figure 
reported two years ago in a study 
made by the University of Dela- 
ware under the sponsorship of 
the Delmarva Poultry Industry 
Association, he said. 

As a result of the recent hous- 
ing survey, Lloyd expects that 
from 160 to 175 new poultry "2 
houses will be built on the © 
*Shore this year. They will 
represent an investment by grow- 
ers and poultry companies of 
some $4,750,000. 

Almost without exception, 
Lloyd reported, the, broiler 
houses underway or planned are 
fully insulated, ventilated, and 
automated. 














By E. R. Eastman uf 
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JUNE IS “Dairy Month,” but 
milk and dairy products know no 
time or season. Whether young or 
old, we need them every month, 
every day. And what good cook 
could manage tasty meals for her 
family without milk? 

Does every member of your 
family get enough milk every day 
as a beverage or in foods? Chil- 
dren under 9 years require 2 to 
3 cups daily; children 9 to 12 
require 3 or more; teenagers 4 
or more; adults 2 or more; preg- 
nant women over 19 require 3 
or more, and nursing mothers 
over 19 require 4 or more cups. 


New Forms of Milk 


Are you confused by the grow- 
ing number of modified and even 


"ROUND the KITCHEN 


with ALBERTA SHACKELTON 


imitation milk products on food 
market shelves and in the dairy 
cases? Here are a few questions 
and answers about some of these 
products. 
How does skim milk (available 
in both fresh and dried form) 
differ from regular homogenized 
whole milk? Skim milk, also re- 
ferred to as fat-free milk,is whole 
milk from which the butterfat 
has been removed and therefore 
lacks the fat-soluble vitamins A 
and D. Much of the fluid skim 
milk is sold as ‘“‘modified skim 
milk” and ir skim milk to which 
have been added vitamins A and 
D only or, more often, fat-free 
powdered skim milk as well. 
Certain dairies may then also 
add small amounts of butterfat 


Cee eee eee ane eee eae 


How's Your Weight? 


Nowadays “losing weight” ap- 
pears to slip into. every conversa- 
tion wherever friends gather. 
And there is always someone who 
claims to have just the right diet. 
More often than not it is another 
“crash diet”? which may or may 
not bring about quick weight 
loss and in some cases may be 
really dangerous. Such diets are 
usually low in calories but also 
low in most or all of the essen- 
tial nutrients needed for good 
health. 

Calories are a first considera- 
tion in planning meals for weight 
control, but there is more to food 
than calories. It also should fur- 
nish the vitamins, minerals, and 


1200 Calories 


proteins needed to .build the 
body and keep it in good run- 
ning condition. 

A reliable food plan is the best 
way to choose foods that supply 
the needed nutrients. Such a 
plan is the USDA’s Daily Food 
Guide which shows the kinds 
and amounts of foods to be 
chosen from four groups — milk 
group, meat group, vegetable- 
fruit group, and _bread-cereal 
group. The following USDA 
menus show how easy it is to 
select the right kinds of food to 
provide only 1200 calories per 
day. Note that each set of menus 
contains the equivalent of at 
least 2 cups skim milk. 


1200 Calories 


Breakfast 
Orange juice Y2 cup : 
Soft-cooked egg 1 egg Grapefruit % medium 
Whole-wheat toast 1 slice Wheat flakes 1 ounce 
Butter or margarine 1 teaspoon Skim milk 1% cups 
Skim milk 1 cup Coffee (black), if desired 


Coffee (black), if desired 


Lunch 
Sandwich: Chef?’s salad: 
Enriched bread 2 slices Julienne chicken bananas 
Boiled ham 12 ounces Cheddar cheese Y% ounce 
Mayonnaise 2 teaspoons Hard-cooked egg Vy egg 
Mustard Tomato 1 large 
Lettuce 1 large leaf Cucumber 6 slices 
Celery 1 small stalk Endive ¥% ounce 
Radishes 4 radishes Lettuce % head 
Dill pickle % large French dressing 2 tablespoons 
Skim milk 1 cup Rye wafers 4 wafers 
Skim milk 1 cup 
Dinner 
Roast lamb 3 ounces Beef pot roast 3 ounces 
Rice, converted ’ cup Mashed potatoes ¥; cup 
Spinach %4 cup Green peas % cup 
Lemon % medium ‘Whole wheat bread 1 slice 
Salad: Butter % teaspoon 
Peaches, canned 1 half peach Fruit cup 
Cottage cheese a cup: Orange Y% small 
Lettuce 1 large leaf Apple Y% small 
Banana ¥% medium 


Between-Meal Snack 


Apple 


1 medium 
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or whole milk to a maximum of 
2% fat content to make the skim 
milk product taste more like 
whole milk. The product is mar- 
keted under a fancy brand name 
like Sealtest’s “Light and Live- 
ly,” Dairylea’s “Dairilean,” or 
another dairy’s “Aktiv.” 

What are Filled and Imitation 
Milks? These are marketed in 
the same type carton as regular 
milk but cost less per quart. 
Filled Milk is a product made 
by combining vegetable fats or 
oils other than milk fat (usually 
coconut oil at the present time) 
with fluid skim milk and some- 
times dry skim milk (or with dry 
skim milk only plus an additional 
source of protein) in semblance 
of milk. It may be fortified with 
minerals and vitamins. 

Imitation Milk is a non-dairy 
product, being a mixture of 
vegetable fat and a protein 
product like soybean protein and 
other substances. In New York 
State itmust be specially labeled 
as “Melloream,” a “vegetable- 
oil blend,” “not a dairy product,” 
or “contains no milk or milk fat.” 

How does flavor and nutri- 
tional value of filled and imita- 
tion milks compare with regular 
whole milk? The flavor of filled 
milk is considered similar to 
whole milk flavor. For most 
people (except infants, young 
children, and persons on fat- 
modified diets prescribed by 
their physicians to lower blood 
cholesterol), most authorities 
agree that filled milk is an ade- 
quate nutritional substitute for 
whole milk. 

Imitation milks, as they have 
been appearing on the market, 
are not in any sense a nutritional 
substitute for regular milk, as 
they are very low in protein, 
calciud, and vitamins A and D. 
Both filled and imitation milks 
contain about the same number 
of calories as whole milk. 


Two Dairy Month Recipes 


A cool, refreshing punch, 
pretty to the eye and tempting 
to the taste, will be welcome 
at a tea party, bridal shower, 
or graduation gathering during 


Photo: National Dairy Council 
Cool, refreshing punch is the answer to easy entertaining. 


the coming warm days. The 
following Pastel Punch provides 
an extra bonus of good milk 
nutrients. 


PASTEL PUNCH 


1 can (6 oz.) frozen pineapple juice 
concentrate, thawed 

1 can (6 oz.) frozen orange juice 
concentrate, thawed 

3 cups water 

3 cups milk 

Dash salt 
'’A cup sugar 
1 quart lime sherbet 


Mix together in a large bowl 
the pineapple and orange juice 
concentrates, water, milk, sugar 
and salt; stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. At serving time, spoon 
sherbet into punch and _ stir 
slightly. Serve very cold, sur- 
rounded with crushed ice, if 
possible. Makes about 20 half- 
of servings. 

ote: To give a more “pastel” 
effect, you may wish to spoon 
several colors of sherbet into the 
punch, as raspberry, orange, and 
lime. And you can, of course, 
use any favorite combination of 
fresh, frozen or canned fruit 
juices. In any case, finger -sand- 
wiches, butter cookies or petits 
fours make good go-alongs. 

Cottage cheese, teamed with 
an assortment of colorful fruits, 
is popular year-round but espe- 
cially welcome on warm days. 
The high protein and low calorie 
(one-half cup contains only 120 
calories) content of cottage cheese 
makes it an excellent weight 
watcher’s food choice. 


COTTAGE CHEESE FRUIT PLATE 


2 pounds creamed cottage cheese, large 
or small curd 

Lettuce cups 

Pineapple and apple slices 

Pear and peach halves 

Grapes, raspberries, strawberries 

Mint leaves 

Pile cottage cheese in center 
of a large attractive crisp-greens- 
covered plate or platter. Arrange 
fruit in spiral form around cot- 
tage cheese as shown in picture. 
Garnish with mint leaves. Serve 
with orange, banana-nut, oF 
date-nut bread (Melba toast or 
rye wafers for the dieter) and a 
tall glass of milk. Serves 8. 
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You CAN 
Grow Roses! 


by Nenetzin R. White 


Everyone wants to grow roses — 
you can, and the blossoms can be 
as beautiful as the pictures. In the 
past, there have been some draw- 
backs and problems, but these 
can now be controlled. New ways 

planting, long-lasting organic 
fertilizers, plus new and _ better 
fungicides will help anyone who 
has the desire, ambition, and a 
sunny area to grow beautiful roses. 

First, let’s talk about planting. 
No hybrid tea roses and very few 
floribundas will do well in wet, 
heavy soil. The bed must have 
adequate drainage and a good soil 
mix (usually sand, peat and top- 
soil). Install drainage or use raised 
bed plantings. Large containers 
with adequate drain holes are 
also very suitable. Your roses 
must also have as much sunlight 
as possible, and morning sun is 
the most important. Organic fer- 
tilizers are excellent; they’ré long 
lasting and won’t burn. 

One of the reasons I write, do 
radio broadcasts and an occasion- 
al television program is because 
I love plants. I enjoy trying to 
help make your gardening suc- 
cessful and as easy as possible. It 
just makes my heart ache to see a 
nice young couple in their new 
home, planting hybrid tea roses 
around the foundation of the 
house! 

Frequently foundation areas 
have rubble such as wire, con- 
crete chunks, old plastic and such, 

1d sometimes contain toxic ma- 
terial. Topsoil is often non-exist- 
ent in these areas, and if the soil 
is clay, the couple is putting rath- 
er demanding plants in soil which 
water will not permeate. Small 
wonder that such people are dis- 
couraged from growing roses! Pre- 
pare a proper area for these great 
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flowers (they seem to do best in 
groups) and mulch for weed con- 
trol, as well as to cool the roots 
in summer. 

Insect control on roses is rela- 
tively easy; a little insecticide 
can be mixed with the fungicides 
when necessary. Use the least 
toxic material, always read the 
label, and handle with care. Rose 
fungus diseases used to be a bug- 
aboo, but today’s new products 
control black spot and powdery 
mildew easily. Fungicides must be 
used weekly during overcast, 
damp weather, and don’t try to 
grow roses without these very im- 
portant products. 

Black spot starts as small le- 
sions on leaves and stems, grow- 
ing in size as the fungus develops. 
If unchecked, this will usually de- 
foliate the plant. Black sport is 
spread by wind and rain, so 
spraying (found to be much more 
effective than dusting) should be 
done at least once a week during 
the rainy season, starting as soon 
as you can cut back the canes. 
Do also spray the ground where 
spores winter over and develop. 

The newest recommendations 
are manab (Manzate or Dithane 
M22) folpet (Phaltan), Daconil 
and Du-Ter. Use these early in 
the season in the recommended 
solution (more will burn), and 
later you may be able to use them 
half strength. Controlling black 
spot will not only give you attrac- 
tive plants, but will also produce 
larger, hardier plants. 

Powdery mildew, another fun- 
gus, makes white or grey moldy 
spots on leaves,branches, buds, 
etc. This stunts and distorts the 
rose bush, weakening it and giv- 
ing it a very displeasing appear- 
ance. This fungus thrives on high 
humidity, but fortunately good 
control is now available. Spray 
according to directions with Acti- 
dione PM or Parnon 

All these controls are available 
to help you grow good roses, but 
without taking time to use recog- 
nized fungicides and insecticides, 
you will have poor results or will 
even fail. The newer and better 
fungicides are fairly expensive, 
so don’t start your rose plantings 
with just one or two plants. Put 
your roses in a bed, or if you don’t 
want to cut up your yard, put 

some groupings in your borders 
where they will get good air cir- 
culation. 
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TAPE 
GOOD QUALITY AMERICAN made vinyl 
plastic electrical tape 34x66’ black—gray plas- 
tic container including tax, postage $1.25 per 
roll. Other sizes available friction rubber. 
Quantity discounts. Better Products Company, 
P.O. Box 483, Watertown, New York 13601. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box eG0ode 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 


EUROPEAN ART TOUR — $699.00 — 22 
days, starting November 12. Guided visit to 
famous galleries and art museums including 
Rubens Home & Gallery, Antwerp; Rembrandt 
in Amsterdam; Louvre & Versailles, Paris; 
Prado in Madrid; Venice, Rome, Ravena, 
Florence in Italy and others. Travel by deluxe 
coach, stay in picturesque inns, enjoy stimula- 
ting companions. Our price includes everything. 
Reserve now. For information: Phone (716) 
853-5591 or write Shanly International Corpora- 
tion, 305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 





TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 88225. 

TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


SUPPORT 





WANTED TO BUY 


PRESIDENTIAL POLITICAL ITEMS bought. 
Elmer Piercy, Box 666, Victorville, Calif. 92392. 


OLD STERLING SILVER: any condition: 
Diamonds, Gold, Platinum. Sell now. We pay 
immediately highest prices in history. Ship 
insured parcel post Concord Silversmiths, 
Salisbury Road, Lakeville, Conn. 06039. Refer- 
ence National Iron Bank, Falls Village, Conn. 
Phone anytime 203-435-2322. 


FINE AMERICAN, EUROPEAN paintings, 


sculpture. Pre-1925. John R. Carroll, 2068 
Hoffman Ave., Elmont, New York 11003. 
Telephone 516-328-0042. 

WANTED MILK CANS for decoration. Pay 


to $8.00. Ralph Moreland, Commack, New 
York. 516-543-8473. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, instructions. Illinois Research Farms, 
Dept. AAC-6, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 25¢. 
Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 500, 140 
Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


SEVEN GORGEOUS FLOWERING CACTUS. 
Including beautiful Gold Ball. $1.00 postpaid. 
Free . .. rare plant for promptness. Cactus- 
Island, Edinburg, Texas 78539. 


FREE GIFT CATALOG, sensational gift items 
for your family and friends. Lymehouse, Box 
858AA, Old Lyme, Connecticut 06371. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS. 
Jewelry, handicrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. 
Flocraft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 


WE’RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
for huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY — 
neighbors — Gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, 
greeting cards. 600 items. Experience un- 
necessary. Salable samples on approval, Free 
—catalog, Personalized Christmas Card Al- 
bum. Hedenkamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. AA- 
387, New York 10013. 
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[see AMERICA FIRST TOUR 
} HAWAII-ALOHA WEEK | 


out sooner. 


bg See more, picture more and have more to tell the folks back home. 
& It’s the unusual American Agriculturist tour to Hawaii October 11-25. 
@ Includes Aloha Week when Hawaiians go all out to show you the 


50th state. 
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The friendly American Ag readers who took the TSB --escorted sell- 
out Hawaiian tour two years ago. This year’s tour, even better, will sell 


i Just a few of many tour features: a 
- Orchid Gardens + Hula Dancers +Big Game Fishing » Basking on Tropic 
@ Beaches +Polynesian Villages + Active Volcanos and Giant Craters > Pear! 
%) Harbor Memorial + Parker 300,000 Acre Ranch + National Cemetery of 
Bi the Pacific +Sea Life Park + Captain Cook’s Landing +Much, Much, More 
=! So many added features packed into this exclusive tour, you'll need 
a our free booklet to get the full story. Please write. A six cent stamp may 
bring your family years of remembered enjoyment. 5 
ee aa a AE: ame NG aa TE 

‘ Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department G-1 4 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 ee 

At no obligation rush me FREE folder on American 4 
Agriculturist Aloha Week in Hawaii Holiday. 
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IT'S A LEVELER,| 
IT'S A SCRAPER 
IT’S A DOZER..3 


IS A LUBRICATION SPECIALIST 






















The A A Clothes Line 
mM 


4593. Child's dress plus pants. All Printed Patterns 


PRINTED PATTERN in Sizes 2, 
4,6,8. Size 6 dress, 1-1/8 yds. 2-8 
35-in. fabric........ 35 cents. i 


4771. Latest Half-Size flattery. 
PRINTED PATTERN - New Sizes 
103-183. Size 143 (bust 37) 2-3/4 
yds. 35-in. fabric.... 35 cents. 





4692. Dress and pants. PRINTED 
PATTERN in trim New HalfSizes 
103-225. Size 165 (bust 37) dress 
3 yds. 35-in. fabric. ..35 cents. 





H. L. WILSON ....... . iF 
Versatile and economical, works as finishing leveler, 
box scraper, or backfill blade dozer. « Levels to 
within one-half inch on transverse plane. « Blade 
width, 8’0”; overall length, 11’2’; total weight, 21 
lbs. ¢ Capacity of blade with side plates, 17.6 cu. ft. 
e For standard tractors with 3-point hitch. Simole 
hook-up, automatic operation. « Rear float detaches 


YOU CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
CONFIDENCE IN THE MAN 
WHO CALLS ON YOU FROM 


4557. Slimming lines. PRINTED 
PATTERN, inNew Women's Sizes 


34-46. Size 36 (bust 40) takes with removal of only two pins to permit use as box 

Cen-Pe-Co 2-3/4 yds. 39-in....... 35 cents. scraper. « Additional hitch pins allow quick conver- 
sion to backfill dozer. « Levels to constant incline 

4692 for uniform germination of crops, better yiel:s, 


10%2—22%2 elimination of boggy areas in fields. 
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advise you on lubricating a : bet P.O. Box 71 + (504) 447-377 
heavy-duty equipment He m2 Tee S a Thibodaux, Louisiana 70301 
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UNADILLA SILOS 


It’s a fact! Almost all of our 
customers order their Unadilla 
Silos Factory Creosote Treated*. 
They know this special vacuum 
pressure creosote treatment is a 
wise investment. Wood is a fine, 
natural insulative material AND 
it is 100% acid-proof. These two 
features alone make Unadilla 
lock-dowelled wood stave Silos 
a blue-chip investment. FCT 
adds extra years of dependable, 
maintenance-free service. Buy 
right the first time... Buy 
Unadilla! Send for free catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Box B-69 ° Unadilla, N.Y. 


Also wood glue laminated barn rafters 


See neh 


there’s a LARGE HOTEL 
with a year-round pool 
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Okay, so it doesn't rhyme. It makes a 
lot of sense, though. A 300-room luxury 
hotel - motel right on the New York 
Thruway. With a year-round indoor 
heated swimming pool (Olympic size). 
Minutes by carfromdowntown Syracuse. 
Yet with free, lighted parking at the 
door. And rates that personify sweet 
reason: from $12 single, $17 double, 
children under 14 free. Fine cuisine. 
Lots of extras. Your kind of place. 
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9346 
8—16, 1014-18), 
4587. Princess - coatdress look. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 103-203. Size 143 (bust 37) 
2-3/8 yds. 45-in...... 35 cents. 
9346. New Everything Wardrobe. 
PRINTED PATTERN, in Misses' 
and Half Sizes 8-16 and 103-183. 
Size 14 (bust 36). 3.0.4 35 cents. 
9239. The coolest, sew-easiest! 
PRINTED PATTERN - in - New 









Tel. 315-457-1122 Randolph 
el. i a 
at Thruway Exit 37 House 


Electronics Parkway -Syracuse 


BUSH-HOG ~ 


DISC-HARROW 





ROCK isses' Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust ALL MUSCLE 
PICKER 34) 2=1/8 ds. 45-in... 35 cents. Toughest made! Tandem and offset models 
World's 831. Knitted charmer with band cut deep and even in widths from 5’ to 
3 ; fg 21’ 8’’. A size, a type for every size and 
Finest ‘ neck, border interest, raised- ter eof teen! 
leaf panels. Directions, Sizes 
f DISTRIBUTED BY: 
The Gucrentesd Detiormande ef 32 to 46 included....... 35 cents. cape: a ede 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate Roy potas James F. Nelson 
Box - Box 200 
ow zeae ee aur - mee Cobleskill, N.Y. 13326 Bennington, Vt. 05201 
W: ee ai 108 Oy nese" Phone: 518-296-8840 Phone: 518 686-9557 
rite or call... gant apiner sp ae ae emecnak poate Seen GaC ES Share IRE TEC sare ene nso Tore rer ee Oke 
ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS ilnsta nt Fashion Book ($1 Send To For additional information write or call. 
Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 i Instant Sewing Book LJ$1 
Helena, Montana 59601 t Fashions to Sew []50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
~ * Needlecratt Catalog (]50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
* Book of 16 Quilts #1 []50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 


FALSE TEETH 


Chewing Efficiency 


+ Museum Quilt Book #2 []50¢ 
115 Quilts for Today #3 [-] 50¢ | Dress Patterns 35¢ Needlecraft Patterns 35¢ 


‘ Book of 12 Prize Afghans [ ]50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
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Increa ° 1 Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs []50¢ and special handling. 
Migiepsedtip tase |e Oa en ae 
eat and chew better—make dentures =] Oo WAP x* 
Pattern No. Size Price 


average up to 35% more effective—if 
you sprinkle a little FASTEETH on 
your plates. FASTEETH holds uppers 


RINGWORM, TEAT SORES, SKIN ABRASION 
PAINT IT ON * Blu-Kote dries up cowpox 
or SPRAY IT ON lesions, controls secondaty 











Spec r et AC EErE ts ce ——— ———|ADDRESS Pe inetd es 
Belcan sour. Nogummy, pasty ie Me XY ee nee Be, ; 
aste. Helps check ‘‘denture odor’’. ——- —— : or i seul: 
eee eee On Clive eee ot GATES eth ze 7p Eom bic SEaOer wategular 4 


eeeeeeneweeemeceen 


health. So see your dentist regularly. 


Get FASTERTY at all dvug counters. —_—— ——_|PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP 


5 
OBS SB Se ww Bee e Ss BBB BR BEBE ESE E ESSE BES eSB BE BEBE BEES ESSERE SE SBE SB eee eB eee BE Bee Eee eee See ‘ 


pre eee eee ceneeeeennes 





oz. dauber bottle ($1.00), 
# dealers or postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR CO., Morris 9, N. ’. 
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MASTITIS COMMENT 
Dr. John Mettler, who writes. 
the veterinary column appearing 
in American Agriculturist, re- 
orts on recent remarks by Dr. 
W.C. Whittlestone, famed New 
Zealand dairy scientist. Dr. 
Whittlestone mentioned the fol- 
lowing conclusions, based on his 
own research, and research by 
others: 

1. The most important prac- 
tice in control of mastitis is prop- 
er hygiene. Dipping of the teats 
after milking is the most impor- 
tant step in a complete hygiene 
program. 

2. There are many things, both 
in milking and in other ways that 
cows are cared for, that can in- 
fluence the number of leucocytes 
in a cow’s milk. A high leucocyte 
count does not always mean mas- 
titis. In fact, a cow must have 
some leucocytes to combat mas- 
titis. If we cull all our cows that 
produce a normal amount of 
leucocytes, we may be destroy- 
ing the very cows that will milk 
for years without mastitis. 

3. Dexterity in machine milk- 
ing is more important than fancy 
equipment. As an example, a 
clumsy milker can cause a severe 
dip in vacuum every time he 
changes teat cups, and cause 
milk to flow backwards in a pipe- 
line and reach the teat ends of 
other cows being milked. 

4. Slow milking does more 
harm than over-milking (leaving 
machines on too long), though 
both can cause an increase in 
mastitis. 

5. High pipe lines cause more 
mastitis than low lines. 

6. Cows are easier to milk, and 
are more content, in herringbone 
milking parlors than in other 
styles. 

7. Cows should not be moved 
from one group to another. Each 
time a cow is changed from her 
normal herd, her leucocytes go 
up and her production goes 
down. 





ADA FORMS DRINC 


The American Dairy Associa- 
tion has formed a new organiza- 
tion designed specifically to 
conductresearchanddevelopment 
programs for the dairy industry. 
To be known as Dairy Research, 
Inc. (DRINC), it will be operat- 
ed by ADA as a subsidiary. 

Northeasterner Robert Turner 
of Horseheads, New York, is 
presently vice-president of the 
ADA. Fellow northeasterner 
James Donnan, Galway, New 
York, is chairman of the Board 
of the National Dairy Council. 
The NDC had indicated interest 
in DRINC as a possible vehicle 
for stepped-up nutrition research, 
but details of their involvement 
have not been worked out. 

ADA has announced a goal of 
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$5 million for dairy research and — 


development within the next few 


years, and a goal of approximately 
$18 million by 1975. 


FARM VACATIONS 


Rand McNally & Co. has 
published a 130-page “Farm and 
Ranch Vacation Guide.” It’s a 
guide to rural vacationing at 
recommended farms, ranches, 
and lodges in 50 states and 
Canada..:a wealth of informa- 
tion for anyone who enjoys rural 
areas. 

Available for $1.95 at news 
stands...or write Farm and 
Ranch Vacations, Inc., 36 East 
57th St., New York, N. Y. 10022. 








_ @ leftor right unloading 
© G/tailgate standard 










This scene from the 1968 Empire Farm Days shows only a fraction of 
the equipment, people, and excitement! The 1969 event is scheduled on 
the Piffard Farm owned by Elm Place Angus, headquartered at Avon, New 
York. Farm Days site is near Retsof ... watch in future issues of AA for 
a map and more details. 


Je x 
gest diameter 
at a difference it makes! 


The giant 59” fan moves any kind of forage — even sticky 
haylage — without plugging. Note two other exclusive DION 
features: 
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eAngled 36” feed table that lets you unload at end or side. 
eDouble auger for consistent, smoother feed. 


Get the full story on the difference the DION forage blower 
tan make to your operation. Mail this coupon now: 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 
Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


IO. 


NAME _! 


Give me free details about the DION forage blower, complete 
' with point-by-point photos that show how it can save me time, 
work and money. 





ADDRESS 





POST OFFICE STATE ZIP CODE 


(1 Might as well send along facts on the DION self-unloading forage box, too. 





lama() Dairyman ( Dealer 
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10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 


POWER 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR ae” 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with... 


OE ae LU 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514-GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acToN, MASS. 01720 


PHONE A.C. 617-263-2543 


















“Sad 


AL TEATS 
a» Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
‘Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating: 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 N.Y. 





BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 


SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 

4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 

Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 

Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Ph. (406) 252-6808 



















Which came first, 
the hole or the rust? 


Once galvanized roofing gets nailed or scratched so its steel shows 
through—corrosion progresses many times faster at that point. 
“Galvanic” action spreads both the hole and the rust. Not so with 
aluminum roofing. It is solid corrosion-resistant metal clear through. 
Specify Kaiser Aluminum to solve the problem. 


ALUMINUM 
ROOFING & SIDING 








HAY TEDDING 
PAYS YOU 


!'! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


oe © © © © © 






COMER ANS oe Te ce tierra a i tte te ed $2.09 SSS 
Shopcoats White -& Colors—36-46 —.............. £75 
Matching pants .& shirts =... 2.00 
Pant | re bes Shirts only ........ 75 
‘Heavy twill pants—30-42 1.75 
; Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
ined twill jackets—36-42 3.09 


_ Short counter jackets eee 


all aciane gu ecu) oct 1.00 Pes a tg 
GRIMM'S HAY 


Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
Two models, Land Driven or Power Take Off. 


-No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—tTan, 
Rubber tires. Turns hay in swath or windrows. 


Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
, Sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 

Non-tangling pick up forks. Makes hay faster. 
Write for details. 


anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


0 AYMOUTH SURPLUS sales 
at LAP naan oc Ln Cn ae 
29 
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THE SELF UNLOADING WAGON 


@ Two speed worm gear drive unloading. 


@ Extra wide cross conveyor gives you high 
speed unloading and spiral tooth beaters 
give smooth crop delivery. 





Big 4 X 6 timbers extend to the front of unit to prevent front end sagging. 


Right or left side unloading by just changing V belt drive on cross conveyor. 
This also protects conveyor chain from damage. 


Brass bearings in main apron shafts. 


Engaging lever can be operated from either right or left side for your 
protection. 


THE FORAGE BLOWER 
e@ Adjustable Shear Bar 


@ Fan Housing e@ Curved Fan Blade 
@ Wide, Low Hopper With Shaker Pan 
@ Air Flow Intake 


Also CLOVER 


* SINGLE CHAIN CONVEYORS 
* SINGLE CHAIN FEEDERS 


* SAHLSTROM LIQUID PUMPS & 
SPREADERS 


@ Formed Fan 





* BARN CLEANERS 
_% VAN DALE SILO UNLOADERS 
* ROTO FEEDERS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Bellows & May Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 


Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Cummings & Bricker 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Heins Eng. Sales Co. 
Williston, Vt. 05495 





THIS 
CONCRETE 
STAVE... 
STRONGEST 
IN THE 
SILO 
BUSINESS 


Your best reason 
for making your 
new silo an 
Agway-Craine 


The big winner in 
farm dozers: 


Waldon is number one! 





@ 21, times stronger than 
ordinary concrete staves, 
nearly twice as thick (354”) 


@ Truss constructed with 5 
insulating air cells 


@ All four sides interlock in a 
fully joined wall 


The experience of over 60 years in silo 
construction has made Agway-Craine 
the leader. Mail the coupon today and 
get all the down-to-earth proof that 
Agway-Craine is best for your farm. 


For angle dozing or straight dozing: a Waldon 
blade takes the prize for being practical, tough 
and hard-working. Whatever your farm dozing 
jobs might be, a Waldon dozer blade can do 
them best. Fits nearly every make/model of 





| DEPT. F, AGWAY INC. Box 1333, 
| Syracuse, N.Y. 13201 


| AGWAY.CRAINE SILos [“S"ay JI 


Ee agg Siar eee Sora abr ne ae, wa tract ff. Heavy-dut 
z i ; : y con- 
| FOR FACT FILLED LITERATURE, BCCI Waldon pee ation outlasts 
| MAIL TODAY the tractor. 
| PLEASE SEND IMM 
MMEDIATELY: | 
j LJ the facts on Agway-Craine Silos | 
| CJ literature on Agway silage | 
| handling equipment | 
| LJ an Agway man to discuss our. | 
| needs 
INA at eee nea oe eek eet Nall ei toll | 
Eee nce AN Pom A eumamn hy estab ie 
For complete information: 

| City wine eee State ae ZAP eee 

| 

| 


WALDONac 


Phone 405-227-3711 
Fairview, Oklahoma 73737 











The Parthenon on the 
Acropolis in Athens was 
built almost 500 years 
before the birth of 
Christ. 


TURN 
BACK — 

THE 
CLOCK! 


ANY TOUR with American 
Agriculturist and Travel Service 
Bureau is a thrilling experience, 
but we think there is something 
absolutely irresistible about our 
“Journey To Antiquity,” a won- 
derful trip which includes the 
Adriatic Coast of Yugoslavia 
and historic Greece, plus a week- 
long. luxury cruise of the Greek 
Islands and Turkey. By using a 
sleek Pan American jet, we can 
do all this in just three weeks, 
September 16 to October 7. Here 
very briefly is the schedule for 
this fascinating, once-in-a-lifetime 
vacation. 

Belgrade — Sightseeing in Yu- 
goslavia’s capital city will include 
Kalemegdan Fortress with its 
Roman Wall, probably dating 
back to the 3rd Century, Mount 
Avala with a fine view of the 
Danube and Sava Rivers, the 
University, and National Mu- 
seum. 

Dalmatian Coast — We visit 
the picturesque town of Dubrov- 
nik, surrounded by _ well-pre- 
served walls, towers and gates, 
also Kotor, Cetinje, Budva, and 
Tivat. One of the most interest- 
ing places on our whole trip is 
the hotel-town of Sveti Stefan. 
Once a pirate nest, later a fishing 
settlement, it is now, in its en- 
tirety, a hotel. Connected to the 
mainland by a narrow causeway, 
it is surrounded by a clear sea 
with spacious beaches. 

Greece — Beautiful, classical 
Greece! After an afternoon in 
Athens, we start a four-day jour- 
ney into the heart of the Pelopon- 
nesus, Greece’s ruggedly beauti- 
ful farming country. On this trip 
we visit Cornith, Nauplia, Olym- 
pia, the region around Mt. Par- 
nassus, and Delphi. 

Returning to Athens, we’ll see 
the National Library, University, 
Royal Palace, and Olympic Sta- 
dium, also of course the mighty 
Acropolis with its Theater of 
Dionysus and Temple of Diana. 

Aegean Sea Cruise — The lux- 
ury ship “Stella Oceanis” will be 
our home for a week, as we tour 
the delightful islands in the Ae- 
gean Sea. Our first stop is at 
Heraklion, capital of Crete, lar- 
gest of the Greek Islands. The 
Museum of Heraklion contains 
relics of the Minoan civilization, 
dating back some 5000 years. 

Next comes Santorini, a vol- 
canic island of savage and pic- 
turesque beauty, believed to be 
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the legendary Atlantis. On the 
Island of Rhodes, we’ll see the 
spot where it is believed the 
famed Colossus stood, also well 
preserved buildings dating back 
to Crusader days. 

Efessos in Turkey is believed 
to have been built by the Ama- 
zons about 2000 B.C. After seeing 
the many interesting places here, 
we sail toward the Dardanelles 
and arrive at Istanbul, “‘Pearl of 
the Bosphorus.” Istanbul has 500 
mosques and innumerable palaces 
of the Sultans. We'll see the Ba- 
silica of St. Sophia, the famous 
Blue Mosque, and a 6000-piece 
collection of Chinese porcelain 
dating back to the 9th Century. 

Leaving Istanbul, we visit two 
famous islands of the Cyclades, 
each with its own individual 
charm. Delos has exquisite ar- 
chitectural remains of temples, 
theaters and mosaics. Mykonos, 
a sophisticated international re- 
sort, is an island of white houses 
and windmills. It attracts artists 
from around the world. 

We have one final day in Ath- 
ens before leaving for home. A 
fitting climax to the entire va- 
cation is the “Sound and Light 
Spectacle” that evening. Part 
of the glorious history of Greece 
is enacted in sound, while vari- 
ous-hued lights play upon the 
magnificent Parthenon and other 
buildings on the Acropolis. This 
is an experience, you’ll remem- 
ber always! 

Like all American Agriculturist 
tours, this will be an escorted, 
all-expense trip, with everything 
included in the price of your 
ticket — transportation, hotels, 
sightseeing, baggage handling, 
all meals (except beverages at 
lunch and dinner in Europe), 
and all tips. 

Turn back the clock and for 
three weeks enjoy a ‘Journey 
To Antiquity.” Mail the cou- 
pon today, and we’ll be happy 
to send you the illustrated, day- 
by-day itinerary which __ gives 
complete cost information. 


Other Tours 

We have fine groups signed 
up for all our summer tours, but 
there is still some space available 
on the following: 

Heart O’ The West Holiday, - 
August 2-24. Some of the places 
included in this trip are the Black 
Hills, Yellowstone, Grand Teton, 
Bryce Canyon and Zion National 

(Continued on next page) 
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U.S. FARMERS are putting over 40 million crop 
acres into government diversion programs, around 
8 million more than a year ago. In New York 
State, 20,450 farmers have signed up for the 
1969 Feed Grain Program. 
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TO BREAK IN a new saw chain, first soak the chain 
in oil before putting it on the saw, advises Omark 
Industries. Put it on the bar and properly ten- 
sion it. Now start the saw and let the chain run 
slowly around the bar at idle speed for about five 
minutes to give the chain parts a chance to line 
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liberally as you work. 


Supply Situation." 


stricter enforcement. 


farming," 
in making tax returns. 


Industry." 
of agriculture. 


in 19 


ago. 
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Parks, the Grand Canyon, Pikes 
Peak and Denver. 

Our summer Alaska Holiday 
from August 2 to 23 takes us into 
the heart of Alaska in addition 
to the beautiful Inside Passage 
Cruise. A few highlights of this 
wonderful vacation are Butchart 
Gardens and Victoria, Juneau, 
Mendenhall Glacier and lovely 
Auke Lake, Skagway, White- 
horse, Fairbanks, Mt. McKinley 
National Park, Anchorage, the 
Matanuska Valley, plusan option- 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


LUMBER PRICES are up sharply. 
lot you might consider cutting. 
Information Division, U.S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20250 for free copies of Misc. 
Pub. No. 1086, "Demand and Prices for Forest 
Products," and Report C-1, "Lumber and Plywood 


themselves up with the bar groove and sprocket. 
Now make a few easy cuts, running the saw at no 
higher than half throttle, and applying oil 

Stop the saw, 
chain cool, and then retension and re-oil. 


LEG “LAS 


USDA ACTION so far on price supports indicates no 
intention to push them higher, but rather to keep 
farm prices steady and, perhaps, so supports do 
not interfere with play of supply and demand. 


If you own a wood- 
Why not send to 


GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE on pesticides seems to be 
changing toward more caution, more regulation, 
It's extremely important 
to follow directions on the container. 


CONGRESS is taking a close look at "tax loss 
whereby business men deduct farm losses 
Also talks about closing 
other loopholes which permit men with large 
incomes to reduce or escape taxes. 


TITLE of important bulletin for poultrymen is 
Approaches to Supply Management for the Egg 
Write for it to your state college 


PORK SUPPLY will be higher for rest of year than 
. However, demand is also higher, and hog 
prices are expected to be a little above a year 
Feed costs are expected to be close to last 
year's prices for several months. 





al side trip to Nome and Kotze- 
bue for those who wish to cross 
the Arctic Circle and see a large 
Eskimo village in, operation. We 
think this is a very outstanding 
summer vacation, and if you 
have never visited our 49th State, 
it is One you won’t want to miss. 
Falltour inaddition to Journey 
To Antiquity is a Grand Euro- 
pean Holiday from September 11 
to October 22, featuring luxury 
travel on the new Queen Elizabeth 
2. We will see many of the most 
famous sights in England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


So. Amer. Circle Cruise 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 
Heart 'O the West__" 








Alpine Tour 





Canada-Bermuda Cruise= 


Grand European Tour 


Fall Foliage Tours 








August Alaska Tour 
Greece-Turkey Tour 
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Forget about rakes and 
hay conditioners!. 





Aerates... windrows... doesnot ~ 
rope... works at high speeds 


-..@ new concept in speeding 
hay making! 


The two large rotors of the Lely Rotary Windrower are each equipped 
with eight specially designed arms supporting double spring tines. These 
tines aerate and gather all the crop gently, at high working speeds. They 
do not roll the crop, so leaf loss is minimized and there can be no roping. 
Your baler will work faster in these light and fluffy windrows. And if it 
rains and your windrows need turning or fluffing, simply swing the 
windrow former out of the way and use the Rotary Windrower as a 
Windrow Turner or Tedder. 


LELY : 


1646 3rd Ave., S.E., Rochester, Minn. 55901 


Get in touch with your 
local Lely dealer today for 
a demonstration of the Lely 
Rotary Windrower. 


Ti 


AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 


Please send me complete information and your litera- 
ture on Lely Rotary Windrowers. 


Name 





Address 








Prov. or State 


Ever see a 
rusty jetliner? 


You never will, as long as they build them of aluminum. Rain, sun, 
ice roll right off the bright alloys specially made for aircraft. The 
same with Kaiser Aluminum alloy for farm buildings. It’s made to last 
Virtually indefinitely without painting, with durability and reflectivity 
high above other farm roofs. Go farther using Kaiser Aluminum. 


More affordable than rust! 
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Corostone Silo Co., Inc. ' 
Box 220, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 q 


Send me folders about a 
OCorostone Silo Grange Silo OSilo Unloaders g 


Name 








Give eat ee Un eee ee Za 
Pal de AsSuR se PERS EIN 


st os Rae seas Oe SG 2aannsaan 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
RENEWED 








BRANDS! 


NIN » \ Soka tela aNd] 
Gita poy 
\ : 


Rod FD) SEU Pee LS Ta ome 
; a: SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG. FREE! 


FREE. 
RELIABLE TIRE DIST., 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, NJ 
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IS CULTIVATING NECESSARY? 


My father did not believe that 
a corn or potato crop was proper- 
ly cared for without at least three 
times cultivation. June was culti- 
vating month. No sooner did the 
crops poke through the soil than 
it was time to start the cultiva- 
tion. I can see father yet with a 
one horse cultivator, loaded with 
stone, while father bore down on 
the handles with all his strength. 

I wish I had a dollar for all the 
miles I have followed a one horse 
cultivator when I was a boy. It is 
not a pleasant thought to know, 
in the light of today’s knowledge, 
that father andI... and millions 
of others... probably did much 
harm by cultivating so deep that 
we cut off many of the crop roots. 

The late George Warren, fa- 


mous economist, went to the oth- 
er extreme when he claimed that 
most cultivating did more harm 
than good. 


Probably the real answer lies 
somewhere between the two ex- 
tremes of too deep cultivation and 
none at all. One of the purposes 
of cultivating, of course, is to con- 
trol weeds, which with today’s 
chemical weed control is not nec- 
essary. 


But there still remains the 
problem of maintaining a loose, 
friable soil, especially if there is 
any clay in it. It always seemed 
to me that I could see a crop fair- 
ly jump after the soil had been 
loosened by a light cultivating. 


What do you think? 


QOD DIV LILD LID LP LP LP OD LD LP LPP POP OLD LPP WLP OP OLD? 


BETTER MAKE SURE 


Short of death itself, what is 
more tragic than a farm fire? 
Within minutes the work of a life- 
time can be reduced to ashes, and 
perhaps somebody killed or ter- 
ribly hurt. 

With the thought in mind of 
what a fire could do to you and 
your family, why not take a few 
moments right now to check your 
own premises for fire hazards. 

For example, have you kept 
loading up your electrical wiring 
until you may be on the danger 
point? Are lightning rods ground- 
ed? Are old rags, piles of paper, 
defective chimneys, and matches 
within the reach of children? 

I am sure you will rest better 
tonight by making sure today that 
you are, as far as possible, safe 
from fire. 


SHORTENING MILES 


I have often wondered how 
many miles a woman walks in a 
year in a large, unhandy kitchen. 
If you have such a kitchen, may- 
be a little planning can shorten 
those miles and still keep the 
farm kitchen the most livable 
room in the home. Small kitchens 
can also be reorganized to save 
steps. 

Here is how Mrs. Arthur Locke 
of Laconia, New Hampshire, did 
it, and still had her big livable 
kitchen: 

“Some years ago I found my- 
self queen of an old-fashioned 
kitchen in the country. I crossed 
the room fifty times to prepare 
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a meal. After several weeks, I 
awoke. 

“Sinks can’t be moved at wom- 
an’s whim, so I had the oil range 
moved to the side of the sink, 
and the electric refrigerator to 
keep them company. I ransacked 
a junk room. The lower four feet 
in front of the group and facing 
it became a storage for pans and 
kettles. A dropleaf table with one 
leaf gone, end to end to the cup- 
board, with the leaf away from 
my sink, gave me a serving space. 
Later, I covered both with a bit 
of lineoleum left over from a 
long-forgotten day. Bribed with 
an apple pie, one of the men af- 
fixed legs of a card table to the 
free side of the leaf. Set up, it 
became a busy work table or 
snack bar. 

“From. the attic, I brought a 
small piece... which may have 
once been a night table... and 
with it backed against the end 
of the table, I had a spot for 
toaster, cookbooks, etc. 

“One stormy day, my husband 
came in with a part can of paint. 
While I finished frying the dough- 
nuts, my makeshift divider turned 
into a unit as neat as any cata- 
log offered, and not one penny from 
the sugar bowl!” 


“TT AS: PRICELESS‘: 
“T just had to write finally and 


tell you how much I enjoy your page. 


in American Agriculturtst. 

“T fully agree with you about tak- 
ing God out of the schools. When you 
take God out of everything, you have 
nothing left but one big mess. 

“T cherish your book, ‘Journey to 


Day Before Yesterday’. Both 


my grand- 
mothers are gone now but your book 
brings back so many wonderful hours 
when I listened to them tell of the old 
days. Your book is priceless to me. 


“Thank you so much for writing 


ut.” —Mrs. B. K. 

Every mail brings letters like 
this one and they make my work 
very much worthwhile. Orders 
for the book continue to come to 
American Agriculturist every day. 

I am very proud to have “‘Jour- 
ney to Day Before Yesterday” in 
so many homes. Not only does it 
help people relive happy memor- 
ies, but also it helps young people 
to know what life was like when 
grandpa and grandma were 
young. 

One thing you can be sure 
about any a my books and that 
is that there is not a single word 
in any of them that. make you 
ashamed to have any of your fam- 
ily read. 

To get a copy write to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The cost 
of the book is $7.30, including 


tax. 





SUCCESS DEPENDS 
ON YOU 


By the time you read this I 
hope enough dairymen have ap- 
proved a deduction from their 
milk checks to give American 
Dairy Association and the Dairy 
Council enough money to make 
a real showing in advertising milk 
and its by-products. 

Eighty-five percent agreement 
to the deduction by dairymen 
under the New York-New Jersey 
milk order would provide $2,800,- 
000 for advertising. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
says this would be enough to in- 
crease milk sales four-and-a-half 
percent; this would solve the 
surplus problem. 

Every large business in Ameri- 
ca except milk depends entirely 
on advertising for its sales and 
for its success. Why do we wait 
until substitutes ruin our 
markets? 


FOOLISH CONSUMER 


Much research is needed to 
help fruit growers find better 
ways of harvesting their crops 
mechanically. The labor problem 
is constantly growing more dif- 
ficult. A grower may have a good 
crop all ready to harvest and then 
he is stopped right there because 
he can’t get help to gather it or 
because it costs so much to hire 
hand labor. 

Progress has been made in har- 
vesting hay and the grain crops, 
but fruit picking lags behind be- 
cause the problem is more diffi- 
cult. An example in point is the 
foolish, unfair boycotting of.Cali- 
fornia grapes. 

The grape grower is caught in 
a squeeze. He either has to let 
his crop rot on the vine or pay 
wages that eat up the profits. 
What the consumer doesn’t rea- 
lize is that she is really hurting 
herself by boycotting grapes. 
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THROW 
THE SPENDERS OUT! 


An old lady was complaining 
bitterly because she: didn’t get 
enough relief or social security 
money to live decently. A friend 
asked her where she thought she 
could get more. With emphasis 
she replied, “From the govern- 
ment, of course. They have lots 
of money!” 

What the lady did not realize 
is that every cent of government . 
money does not come from the 
government itself, but from the 
taxpayers after the government 
has taken out a generous slice to 
pay its great army of employees. 

In thousands of cases people 
now on relief would not be if the 
government hadn’t eaten into 
lifetime savings with taxes, and 
if the government had not caused 
inflation by extravagant spending 
so that the necessities of life cost 
two and three times as much as 
they did not so long ago. It is 
tragic that there are now so many 
people in financial trouble who 
worked and saved for a lifetime 
so that they would have enough 
to take care of them and be in- 
dependent in their old age. 

I have always been for progress 
and new projects in my own per- 
sonal life when I had enough 
money to pay for them. Not so 
Uncle Sam. He spends our money 
whether we can afford it or not. 
We are fast becoming a socialistic 
welfare state, with incentives, 
ambition and drive to work and 
save gone with our own money 
controlled by politicians. They 
are never satisfied. Jumping at 
you in every newspaper are head- 
lines demanding more billions 
and more millions for taxes, taxes, 
taxes... to support people some 
of whom won’t work for them- 
selves, and for such projects as 
“the Great Society.” 

What is the answer? Watch 
who they are and throw the 
spenders out. Sometime you will 
get mad enough to do it; I hope 
it won’t be too late. 

Ask your farm organizations to 
fight projects that can be left 
until there is money to pay for 
them. That is the way you have 
to do when you want something 
and can’t pay for it. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


My friend, Charles E. Truscott 
of Oneonta, New York, sent me 
this one. It gave me a laugh, and 
I think it will you. Here it is: 

“Once upon a time Thor, the 
god of thunder and lightning, 
came down to earth, and he 
looked around and noticed that 
most of the humans were riding 
horseback. So he rented a big 
white stallion, leaped aboard, 
and went galloping over the coun- 
tryside waving his hammer and 
shouting, ‘I am Thor! I am Thor! 
I am Thor!’ 

“Whereupon the horse pulled 
to a stop, turned around to look 
at his rider and said, ‘Of course 
you are Thor, thilly; you forgot 
the thaddle!’ ”’ 
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SERVICE == 


NO TIME LIMIT 


“Five months ago I signed an 
agreement with a company to install 
a cellarway and they were to notify 
us when they would be coming. How- 
ever, we have heard nothing from 
them. We have written them but had 
no answer. We paid a deposit, with 
the balance to be paid on completion 
of the job. Since they have not lived 
up to their agreement, we want to 


cancel this contract and get our deposit 
back.” 


We contacted the company and 
were told they would make 
installation in a few weeks. They 
sent us a copy of the agreement 
which “stated, “lt -as2 further 
understood that this agreement 
of sale and installation is not 
subject to cancellation.” They 
advised us that there was no 
stipulation on the order that the 
work had to be done in any re- 
quired time. 

This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of being very certain of the 
conditions of any contract you 
sizn. You should know whether 
or not it can be cancelled and, 
if so, under what conditions. If 
you want a limit on the time 
in which a home improvement 
job can be done, that should be 
a part of the signed agreement. 


















We can show 
you how 


MADISON 
SILOS 


can save you 
money... 


LET’S TALK IT OVER in 


time for your feeding needs. 
Both grass and corn silage. 


P.S. Ask us about 
MADISON SILOS 


bank financing 
Write One of Our 
8 BRANCHES 


hadison — P, 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falls — 415 North Bridge St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, Ind. 46770 
Uica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 


Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 
RNa resp angen carer rei eer a is Se aE 


6 envy DUTY BALL-BEARING PUMP 


»IRRIGATE * DRAIN * SPRAY © CIRCULATE « All- 
metal, rust-proof XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 
or larger. 1 HP for up to 5,200 GPH 60’ high 

me Or 3,000 GPH from 25’ well. 114” inlet. 1” 

outlet. For belt or direct drives. ..... $12.95 

Type P won't rust or clog. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. Up to 2,400 GPH. 

b>) 1” inlet. 34” outlet. $8.95 

x pewey’P'nd. cash with order. Money Back Guarantee 

: "LABAWCO. Box 6, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 
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by M. A. Parsons 





SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 

Mr. Frank S. Marshall, Canastota 
(refund on gloves) 

Mrs. G. A. Malone, Ithaca 
(refund on bulbs) 

Mr. David E. Brundage, Wallkill 
(refund on pants) 

Mrs. Ruth Mattison, Salem 
(refund on order) 

Mr. Edward Ruslink, Clymer 
(credit refund) 

Mrs. L. H. Ackerson, Medina 
(refund on cards) 

Mr. Howard Wick, Lee Center 
(refund of premium) 

Mrs. Pearl Balcom, Freedom 
(refund on furniture) 

Mr. Floyd Murdie, Adams 
(refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. Clyde Kightlinger, Guys Mills 
(adjustment on tires) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Miss Norma Finley, Concord 
(refund on films) 

VERMONT 


Mr. J. Sanford Small, Randolph 
(refund on recorder) 

Mr. Ross Young, Johnson 
(refund on subscription) 


CONNECTICUT 


Mr. Anthony Carbone, Torrington 
(damage claim) 





NO WIGS 


“The purpose of this letter is to 
obtain help in getting a wig or my 
money back. I sent a check for $12.99 
for a 100% human hair, full-cap wig 
with free wig case and wig stand. I 
have not recewed my wig or even a 
reply from the company and I have 
written them twice since the original 
order. 

“Could you possibly help me with 
this problem or direct this letter or 
myself to someone who could?” 


We have had several com- 
plaints from subscribers who 
have answered magazine ads for 
wigs and have not received them. 
The National Better Business 
Bureau has had so many un- 
settled complaints against two 
of these companies that they are 
no longer referring any com- 
plaints to the firms. Conse- 
quently, since the companies 
apparently are not answering 
letters, we see no point in our 
contacting them either, so we 
are suggesting that any com- 
plainants write the Office of the 
Attorney General,. Bureau of 
Consumer Frauds, 80 Centre 
Street, New York, New York, 
and give them all of the facts. 

This same advice applies to 
those who received notices that 
they were winners of “free” wigs. 
Many “winners” have sent in 
the required amount, from $2.90 
up, to cover the cost of styling, 
and then have either not received 
the wig or have not received a 
refund when an_ unsatisfactory 
wig was returned. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Descendants of Nathan Col- 
man. Mr. Colman, formerly of 
Rensselaer County, moved to 
Lyons, N.Y. around 1840. 


* * 


Elmer Ernest Beebe, born in 
Fair Haven; N.Y., Feb. 14, 1883. 
Married Rosetta Oldendorf of 
Avon. Had brother Walter, last 
known to be living in Watertown, 
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Robert Jensen, Altamont, N.Y. 0... $ 109.31 
Fell—bruised shoulder, hip, ribs 











Victor J. Austin, Belmont, N.Y. ........... 248.43 
Kicked by cow—fx. nose, cut forehead 

Grace Brotzman, Binghamton, N.Y. ...... 199.28 
Auto acc.—frac. thumb & shoulder 
cuts, bruises 

Thomas E. McElroy, Freedom, N.Y... 357.84 
Auto acc.—inj. ankle, knee, chest 

Martin A. White, Moravia, N.Y. See 326.50 
Fell from hay mow—inj. shoulder 

Marry G. Stormer, Jamestown, N.Y. 785.27 
Bumped by horse—inj. knee 

Jack Shappee, Pine City, N.Y. 0... 207.15 





Caught in meat grinder—fx. & cut fingers 

Daniel R. Swayze, Otselic, N.Y 231 
Crushed finger in hoist chain 

Cecil A. Barrows, Oxford, N.Y. ............ 1305.00 
Roller overturned, pinning against wall— 
loss of leg 









Steven Rovers, Chazy, N.Y. 00... 348.38 
Burned on steam 

Chester D. Gigliuto, Homer, N.Y... 153.10 
Auto acc.—fx. teeth, cut chin 

Kenneth A. Chichester, Sr., 

StamfordseNiVs 32> esc oe eee ae 1550.00 






Skinning coon, knife slipped—severe inj. arm 
Michael Blesy, Boston, 1470.00 
Acc. when moving rae tie—back injury 
Norman Degon, Malone, N 1370.71 
Severe inj. to hand & fingers while shoveling 

Paul A. Duffek, Johnstown, N.Y. 145.70 
Dropped steel on foot—frac. toe 

Robert C. White, Batavia, N.Y. 0... 1400.12 
Attacked by bull—injured knee 

Sandra Shlotzhauer, Mohawk, N.Y... 1063.21 
Pedestrian accident—internal inj. 

Harold Porter, Watertown, N.Y. 1470.00 
Tripped over wire—severe knee injury 

Joseph White, Jr., Port Leyden, N.Y... 479.33 
Pickup truck acc.—cut head, concussion 























Mable Mashaw, Lyons Falls, N.Y. ...... 1354.28 
Slipped & fell—fract. ankle 

Joseph Salamacha, Leonardsville, N.Y... 167.50 
Kicked by cow—injured head 

William H. Seeley, St. Johnsville, N.Y... 320.00 
Fell getting off tractor—injured back 

Clifford A. Lucas, Ransomville, N.Y. ... 223.93 





Truck acc.—cut finger, lip, bruised ribs, 
fx. teeth 

John M. Freeman, Boonville, N.Y. _...... 1367.12 
Knocked down and run over by horse— 
frac. leg and rib 

Lorene Comstock, Tully, N.Y. _.. _ 760.00 
Auto acc.—fx. jaw, ribs, Kneecaps, teeth 

















Eouts.Young; Victor. NiY.0. 1. 128.00 
Jack slipped pinning hand—frac. finger 

Frank Bauer, Unionville, N.Y. 110.50 
Auto acc.—bruises 

George S. Loomis, Pulaski, N.Y... 309.15 
Caught in PTO—inj. leg 

Lida Holbrook, Otego, N.Y. 241.28 






Tripped and fell—frac. foot _ 











SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 





Haying Time Accident 
Costly To Farmer 


Local agent Len DeFrancisco of Falconer, N.Y. delivers claim 
payment in the amount of $1520.00 to Merle Cady of No. Clymer, 


Mr. Cady’s accident happened while setting up a hay elevator. 
He was inside the barn up on the rafters when a board broke caus- 
ing him to fall about ten feet. His right hand and wrist fractured 
upon hitting the hard floor. The serious nature of the fracture 
required hospitalizing for four days. Then two weeks later addi- 
tional treatment put him in the hospital eight more days. It was 
many weeks before he could start working again. 


Carrying several North American policies, Mr. Cady received 
medical expense and weekly income benefits totalling $1520.00. 
Mr. & Mrs. Cady and their two children have had North American 
protection for years and have drawn benefits from time to time. 
They know the value of adding new policies to keep up with the 
times and the value of keeping all their policies renewed. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 








Sherman Herrington, Hoosick Falls. N.Y. $ 191.40 
Mauled by bull—concussion, bruises 


Lawrence J. Savage, Helene, N.Y. .... 274.29 
Fell—frac. ribs 
William S. Mason, Gouverneur, N.Y... 742.46 


Dump truck box came down on insured 


Harold B. Knight, Waterloo, N.Y. 281.50 
Tractor acc.—frac. rib 

Minnie Hughes, Bath, N.Y. ............... 525.70 
Fell—frac. arm 

Clifford Peck, Cohocton, N.Y. _.... 453.20 
Kicked by cow—inj. back and hips 

Gertrude Cranmer, Waverly, N.Y. 1116.43 
Fell—frac. hip 

Francis E. Wilson, Berkshire, N.Y. - 980.30 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

William H. Clark, Trumansburg, N.Y. . 1580.00 


Auto acc.—fx. leg & toe, cut knee & face, 
bruised chest 


Levinus Bliek, Williamson, N.Y. 534.70 
Slipped off tailgate of truck—inj. 

Hazel A. Vanderwall, Palmyra, N.Y. ... 198.38 
Bitten by cat—inj. hand 

David L. Post, Perry, N.Y. 0... 420.00 
Fell—inj. shoulder, arm, nose 

Albert Gaige, Millerton, Pa... 274.56 


Fell off horse and kicked—concussion 

Donald L. Isaaca, Canton, Pa. .......... 218.20 
Auto acc.—injured scalp & hand 

A. Luther Watt, Meadville, Pa. _ 1590.00 
Hand caught in picker—severe inj. to 
hand & fingers 


Richard Naylor, Springville, Pa. 882.84 
Fell from roof—frac. arm, cut knee 

Charlotte A. Lutz, Lake Ariel, Pa. _ 508.57 
Slipped & fell—frac. ankle 

Daniel Thompson, Pemberton, N.J. 113.50 
Caught in gear—frac. finger 

Lewis Snyder, Columbia, N.J. 351.43 
Fell from scaffold—inj. head, arm, legs 

Evelyn C. Fay, Greenfield, Mass. _ 1000.00 
Fell—compound fx. of leg 

Michael Hotsley, Williamstown, Mass. 239.50 
Auto acc.—inj. chest 

Edwin Swindell, Barre, Mass. 1000.00 


Pinned under falting tree branch—frac. pelvis 


Abbie Grandlemere, Amherst, Mass. 592.68 
Auto acc.—multiple bruises 

Clifton Grant, Brooks, Me. .... 140.00 
Slipped on tree root—inj. back 

Josephine T. Solasz, Winchester, N.H. 238.57 
Fell—frac. arm, inj. shoulder 

Hermon Griffin, Woodsville, N.H. 1330.00 
Back injury 

Mabel Wright, Grafton, Vt. 202.30 
Slipped and fell—back injury 

Roy A. Reed, Athens, Vt. : 201.20 
Hit by stone—ini. rt. eye 

Floyd Wheeler, Pittsford, Vt. 187.00 
Kicked and thrown by cow— 
inj. jaw and teeth 

Wayne Stearns, Johnson, Vt. _. 195.91 


Hit by falling tree—concussion, cut scalp 
Beverly Camp, Randolph Center, Vt. . 108.56 
Auto acc.—whiplash 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Y y/ 
NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Introducing 
The Bigmouth. 
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The only 14” x 18” baler with a 
pickup wide enough to swallow 
today’s biggest swather windrows. 


New Holland has put a giant 64%” pickup on this new 
Model 277 Hayliner® baler. Add the 52” flare, and you 
get an Opening up front that’s 70-plus inches across— 
widest on any 14” x18” baler in the business. 

Big windrows get gulped down fast. And not much hay 
gets missed. Because this is New Holland’s exclusive 
Super-Sweep pickup, bristling with 132 closely 
spaced teeth that get the short, fine hay othe! 
». Pickups often miss. (Up to three extra tons a day!) 
§ But this baler gives you more than just a great 
| pickup. Lots more, including: 

|@ The most successful knotter in the country, 
| rated tops by experienced baler owners. 


@® Good bale shape in virtually all crops, all 
conditions, even at high baling speeds. 


@ Overall ruggedness: from the extra-strong bridge- 
type tongue to the heavily reinforced bale chamber. 


Prefer 16” x18” bales? Try the Hayliner 282. You'll get 
everything just mentioned—plus even more capacity. 


And right now, your nearby New Holland dealer is wait- 
ing to show you which one is just right for you. 


New Holland Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
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nd’s newest: the heavy-duty Model 277. 
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Vesrerey RAND 


Practical in design. dependabie in action 
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rage harvester with 2-row corn head and 51 power forage feeder. 


Chop finer, chop f 
International forag 


Big operator? Order your International 
550 forage harvester with the 56-tooth 
sprocket and you'll chop as short as Y- 
inch. Chop up to 80 tons of corn an hour 
with no re-cutter screen to reduce capac- 
ity. Our finer cut lets you pack as much as 
25 to 30% more material into your silo. 
The big 9-knife cutter head with 
tungsten-carbide-surfaced knives, pro- 
duces 9000 cuts per minute. Knives are 
pitched, beveled and tapered to combine 
the best possible cut-and-throw action. 
Offset, interlocking teeth on feed rolls pre- 
vent wrapping. Separate roll-pressure con- 
trol keeps crop closer to the cutter head 





for even cutting, greater capacity. 
Small-to-average-size operator? The 
International 350 with its many 550 fea- 
tures is right for you. Capacity—up to 
40 tons of corn per hour with the same 
9-knife cutter head. Chops as short as 
1/,-inch—all for less money. 

Your International dealer has both for- 
age harvesters—the 550 with 2-wide row, 
2-narrow row or 1-row corn head, windrow 
pickup or cutterbar. The 350—with 1-row 
corn head, cutter bar or windrow pickup. 
And his flexible IHCC credit plans can 
put a 550 or 350 into your fields without 
straining your budget. 


® 


International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 








International 350 forage harvester with wind 
row pickup. 


First to serve the farmer 





At Last... 
A Low Cost 
Small Scraper 


For “greater versatility and economy in 
agricultural, landscaping and light con- 
struction jobs. Check these features: 


e M-100, M-150 and M-200 manual mod- 

els. H-100, H-150, and H-200 hydraulic 

models. Struck capacities of 1, 114, and 

2 cu. yds. 

6’ wide double-sharpened reversible 

blade, all welded construction. 

« Spreads 0” to 7’’ deep. Carries loads, 

doesn’t drag them. , 

Fits all tractors with standard 3-point 

hitch. 

¢ Optional rippper teeth for scarifying. 
Simple swingaway and depth adjust- 

ments. 










OVERLAND DIVISION 


HOIMNSON inTERNATIONAL Co. 
Y P.O. Box 71 » (504) 447-3771 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 70301 - 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


IF YOUR OPERATION 
NEEDS VENTILATION 





Calves and cattle need fresh air when 
confined. Buy and use Vent-0-Mati °, 
the ventilating unit perfected on a 
dairy fram . . . Now, giving satisified 
service to thousands of Dairy Farmers 
throughout the United States. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on money-back basis. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-66 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 


PICKER 
World's 


The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 


your rock problems. ... A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call . 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 


Helena, Montana 59601 





CARDBOARD FLAVOR? 
WE CAN HELP 
STURDY VITAMIN E 
potency guaranteed 


STURDY SPECIAL PRODUCTS. CO. 
21038 West Genesee St. 
Syracuse, New York 13219 
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JRROLELA FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG. FREE! 


RELIABLE TIRE DIST . 1113 Chestnut St. Camden, N J 
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OUR COVER 


The golden harvest begins pour- 
ing into the storehouses of the land 
in July. Russell Matthews of Hone- 
oye Falls, New York, pilots the com- 
bine. Photo: Doris Barker 








NEW WORM-GEAR DRIVE 


Smoothest unloading-—safety bar, too! 


New worm-gear drive. New pintle-chain cross conveyor. Safety bar 
protection, too! Gehl Forage Boxes make smooth, positive, safe unload- 
ing a way of life! Set the unloading pace you need, get the unloading 
pace you set. Smooth and steady, no slippage, no jam-ups. 


Gehl boxes have a full 7-foot inside width with “grain-tight” unload- 
ing. A standard 8-inch unloading extension makes it easier to direct 
material where you want it. Smooth, steady unloading keeps: your 
blower working at full efficiency. A full-width safety bar (standard 
equipment) allows instant control. A “‘touch’’ stops the beaters. Be 
sure the next box you buy has a safety bar. Four-chain feeder apron 
smoothly carries even the heaviest crops forward to the heavy-duty 
beaters. The beaters have been carefully located for no-spill delivery. 
When purchased with a spring-loaded rear door, unloads bales too. 


ASK THESE (7277) DEALERS FOR A DEMONSTRATION 


NEW YORK 

ADAMS 

C. N. Snyder & Sons, Inc. 
ARCADE 

M. C. & C. M. Drake, Inc. 
BLOSSVALE 

Jay’s Sales & Service, Inc. 
BRISBEN—Chenango Farm Supply 
CANANDAIGUA 

Coryn Farm Supply 
CANASTOTA—Whites Farm Supply 
CANTON 

Robinson Farm Equip. Co. 
CAZENOVIA 

J. C. Lucas & Sons 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

Central Square Imp. Co. 
CLINTON 

Clinton Trac. & Imp. Co. 
COLLINS—Vogftli & Gabel 
CORTLAND—Cain’s Trac. & Imp. 
CUBA—Ernest D. Witter 
DELHI—Delhi Farm Equip. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry Inc. 
DERUYTER 

H. W. Cook Farm Service 
DRYDEN—Dryden Implement 
EAST PALMYRA—O’‘Meal Tractor 
FILLMORE 

Rickett’s Farm Supply 
FORT PLAIN 

Hallsville Farm Supply 
FRANKFORT 

Urgo’s Farm Supply 
FRANKLIN—Ray Tilley & Son * 
GHENT 

Rivenburgh Equipment 
HAMLIN 

R. C. Schepler & Son 
HOBART 

Hobart Farm Equip. Co. 


GEHL COMPANY 


HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HUDSON 

Keil Farm Supply, Inc. 
JEFFERSONVILLE | 

Jeffersonville Garage 
LIVONIA—ABSCO Tractor & Imp. Co. 
LOWVILLE 

Foster Millard 
MALONE 

Franklin County Farm Supply 
MIDDLEPORT 

R. Max Hyde 
MONTGOMERY 

Clarence H. Crist 
MUNNSVILLE 

Mr. Howard Landers 
NICHOLS 

Thetga Farm Supply 
NORTH JAVA 

Java Farm Supply 
ONEONTA 

West End Imp. Co. 
PANAMA 

Panama Farm Supply 
PERRY—Folk & Kelly 
REXFORD 

Droms Trac. & Imp. Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 

Leo M. Filburn 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman Allen Farm Mach. Service 
SHARON SPRINGS 

Edgar J. Handy 
SIDNEY CENTER 

Finch Farms 
SLATE HILL 

Francis Remey 
SOUTH NEW BERLIN 

Valley Supply Co. 
WEEDSPORT 

Otis Jorolemon & Sons 
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WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 53095 


EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





HOT DOGIES! 


Every cattlemen’s association in the land 
has been busy as a cowpuncher at round- 
up lately...proving to consumers that 
beef is still a good buy. The “‘problem”’’.. . 
would that agriculture had more of it... 

“is that beef prices have been unusually 
strong for months, and appear to be headed 
toward even better levels. 

The government-control people are 
gnashing their teeth in rage because here 
is an example of an industry “‘rescued”’ by 
market forces without any significant gov- 
ernment intervention. The industry’s de- 
termined effort to sell its product... plus 
restraint in feeding cattle to heavier weights 
... have teamed up with rising consumer 
incomes to bring a bonanza payoff at the 
meat counters and livestock markets. 

Marketing has become a key element in 
the beef business; livestock marketers have 
learned to stand in the boots of their whole- 
sale and retail customers. The name of the 
game recently has been leaner cuts, less 

. wasty carcasses, attractive packaging, skill- 
ful merchandising . . . and the meat industry 
has been working to improve them all. 

There is absolutely no reason to apolo- 
gize for rising food prices in a nation that 
still spends less than 20 percent of its in- 
come for food. And, there is no valid rea- 
son to buy the idea that a government pro- 
gram is the only way to bail out an 
industry plagued by unacceptable returns 
to producers ...as was the case with the 
cattle industry not long ago. 


FOREVER ROTTING 


One of the favorite indoor and outdoor 
sports of some avid conservationists is to 
press for withdrawal of wilderness acres 
from eligibility for timber harvest. The 
U.S. Forest Service estimates 16 million 
acres of what it calls “productive forest 
lands” had been withdrawn from harvest- 
ing in the entire country by 1968. There 
are presently four more major land with- 
drawal proposals before Congress . . . 697,- 
400 acres in Idaho, Montana, Texas, and 
California. 

In New York State, more than two mil- 
lion acres of Forest Preserve... heavily 
sprinkled with lakes... are held inviolable 
by constitutional edict. This, even as plans 
multiply for inundating thousands of acres 
of productive farmland for recreational 
areas in the state. Not a stick of timber may 
legally be cut from those “forever wild” 
lands. 

Some of the same folks who press ve- 
hemently for restricting the chain saw to 
fewer acres also are strong advocates of 
bigger and better housing projects. Alas! 
It is a fact of life that lumber is needed 
for housing... and 
forces of supply and demand still influence 
prices. The cost of lumber soared recently 
in response to booming demand and 
shrinking supply. To prevent further rises, 
President Nixon has directed that 1.1 bil- 
lion additional feet of timber be offered 
for sale from federal forest lands. 

On every side, I see seemingly contra- 
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dictory instructions to the technologists: 
produce cheaper electric power, but avoid 
the thermal pollution created by the more- 
efficient nuclear reactors . .. we want higher 
quality and more economical food, but 
without the use of necessary pesticides... 
handier jetports are favored by all, but 
they must be located at least 50 miles from 
any residence, and in an area that disturbs 
absolutely no wildlife... get cracking on 
those needed 26,000,000 housing units, but 
don’t you dare touch a single tree on sacred 
ground! 

There is nothing new about the illogical 
human desire to have the best of both 
worlds without the agony of making hard 
choices, or of coming to grips with the res- 
ponsibilities that always accompany privi- 
leges. But let’s be sure we’ve taken a cold, 
realistic look at the alternatives ... and the 
consequences of each one . . . before embrac- 
ing a narrow point of view with all the fa- 
natic fervor of a college sophomore manning 
the barricades against The Establishment! 

The one-man-one-vote Supreme Court 
decision is defended as reaffirming the 
national heritage that people are more 
important than acres. Suppose people-orien- 
tation is also a valid principle in connection 
with land policies concerning multiple 
versus single use? 


NEEDED: MORE S.O.B.’S 


It’s been said that a man’s character can 
be judged not only by the company he 
keeps, but also by the nature of his enemies. 

We live in an age emphasizing “adjust- 
ment,” “orientation to environment,” and 
general noninvolvement with unpleasant- 
ness. . 

In many rural villages, I detect consider- 
able resentment of the fact that zoning or- 
dinances are not strictly enforced . . . no- 
body wants to be known by the term applied 
to that loner from the swarm known as the 
“Esso Bee.” School districts are sometimes 
saddled with a mediocre or downright in- 
competent teacher because nobody on the 
administrative staff or school board wants 
to be anything but nice when it comes ten- 
ure time. 

It seems to me that the world is always 
desperately short of those individuals who 
are willing to fight for the right as they see 
it... and at least able, if not exactly 
happy, to accept the inevitable price of un- 
popularity. People are primarily emotional 

.. rather than rational . . . creatures, and 
seeking a totally-realistic course of action 
isn’t likely to endear the seeker to everyone. 

Simply joining “The Disagreeables” isn’t 
enough, though, unless a person: 

—Avoids the temptation to attack his 


-opponent’s personality, rather than sticking 


to the issue involved. 

—Accepts gracefully the majority deci- 
sion, whichever way it goes. . 

—Phrases his disagreement in such a way 
as to avoid blinding and deafening his op- 
ponent with rage so that the opposition no 
longer communicates. 

—Subordinates his personal goals con- 
cerning the problems at hand to the needs 


of the community as a whole. 
More such S.O.B.’s we need. 


AUCTION 


Who would inspect the worn spot of a rug 

Hid by a chair... or turn an antique jug 

To find its crack? But now put up for sale, 

The sun lays bare in merciless detail . 

These flaws a woman's hands and love once hid. 
The sweating auctioneer demands a bid; 

The buyers’ feet press down a flower bed 

And move antong the relics that are spread 
Upon the lawn, their dignity and value shrunk 
To what the buyers look upon as junk. 


Mary C. Ferris 
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HUNGRY ... BUT PURE 


Once upon a time, on the far-off planet 
of Organo, there lived a large number of 
people who made up a tribe called Erutan 
...all of whom spelled their names back- 
ward. Now the Erutans had a population 
problem ... their people would rather love 
than fight, and their food supply was always 
inadequate. Some starved, and there were 
many more who were always hungry. 

‘Now it came to pass that a farmer 
named Rotavonni began to experiment 
with spreading various ground-up rock on 
his fields. Finally, he found a mountain 
whose product... which he called ‘“Fos- 
silizer” ...caused his crops to grow won- 
drously, and he began to spread the word 
to his neighbors. 

The news of this development reached 
the ears of the king, and he convened his 
chief priests and wise men to advise on 
this new thing. After lengthy consultation, 
and much reading of the stars, the learned 
ones declared that the king should forbid 
such a practice...that it would pollute 
the streams, ruin the environment, and 
endanger the citizenry with fitrites from 
fitrogen. 

Rotavonni’s head was separated from 
his shoulders forthwith, and the mountain 
declared the seat of the Evil One, to be 
avoided by all Erutans forever. 

The years went by, and it came to pass 
that another man sought diligently some 
way to control the hordes of bugs that 
constantly chewed food crops to the very 
ground. He, too, finally found a promising 
rock...one that, when powdered and 
dusted over crops, would cut down the 
destroyers by the millions. 

Eventually, news of this wonder also 
reached the king. He convened his advisors 
once more, and waited for their verdict. 

“This is the abomination of abomi- 
nations,” they reported, “and must be 
stopped. For generations our children have 
picked kritters off plants and killed them 
by putting them in gourds filled with cat- 
nip juice!” 

And so, another head rolled at the 
dreaded block...and from that day for- 
ward no man tried to find new ways to 
grow more food on a plot of ground. 

To this very day, the land of Organo 
remains unpolluted...except by the 
bodies of the starved. The spring is silent 
... except for the wails of hungry children. 
No Erutan is endangered by any nasty old 
chemical .. . although they do succumb by 
the thousands to the Green Death, the 
Erutan Chills, and the Galloping Tiefus 
... all spread by kritters of various kinds. 

A great monument has been erected to 
the wise men, bearing this inscription: 

“Blessed are they who have protected 
our people from abundance, their hearts 
from impurity, and their stomachs from 
enlargement! Our cup runneth empty.” 


American Agriculturist, July, 1969 
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I am writing concerning your | 


editorial about the “Straw Man” 
and the National Farmers Union. 
There are some giants moving in 
here and in Idaho, but also many 
more acreages are being taken up 
by outside money for tax or other 
reasons. 

I highly value a family farm... 
with a good income comparable 
to that of the owner of a business 
in town. I think the family farm 
can always be competitive on 
equal footing. If outside interests 
have some tax advantage to get 
into farming, this could work un- 
due hardship on the family farm- 
elt 
I define a family farm as one 
that is actively operated by the 
family farmer, and one where his 
family supplies a substantial share 
of the labor force. When you have 
a hired manager, foreman, and 
outside-of-family work force, it 
ceases to be a family farm. It 
might not necessarily be a “cor- 
porate giant,’ but perhaps a 
doctor or lawyer who doesn’t 
necessarily have to show a profit 
on the farm operation... and, 
naturally, this can create unfair 
competition at the market place. 
Leased 

You comment on a USDA re- 
port which indicates that out- 
side interests are not coming in 
fast at present. I notice, however, 
that this is based on corporations 
owning farms. [ve enclosed a 


CORPORATE FARMING 


_ Most states, including those of 

the Northeast, allow farmers to 
incorporate their businesses... . 
and allow existing corporations 
to engage in farming activities. 
Not so in North Dakota, however. 

In that state, a law was passed 
in 1932 which specifically pro- 
hibited any corporation from 
farming or owning farm land in 
North Dakota. By 1967, pressure 
had grown to modify that law; 
the Legislative Assembly repeal- 
ed certain sections of the law. 
However, the Governor vetoed 
the bill . . . the Assembly passed 
it over the Governor’s veto . 
but referral petitions garnered 
enough signatures to force the 
matter to a referendum in the 
general election of 1968. 

The people voted two to one 
to reject the new legislation that 
would have allowed limited in- 
Corporation in farming opera- 
tions. Therefore, the severely-re- 
strictive law enacted in the 1930's 
remains in force. 

Minnesota and Kansas also 
have placed certain limits on 
farm corporation . . . although 
not nearly as restrictive as North 
Dakota. Restrictive legislation 
stems from the fear that corpora- 
tions will dominate farming if 
allowed to operate unchecked. A 
recent study by the. USDA, how- 
ever, does not support such fear. 
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clipping to show what happens in 
many cases here . . . land isleased, 
so wouldn’t show in those figures, 
but is definitely not a family 
farm. There are also many acres 
of private land here. 

The USDA census has a listing 
of “large-scale farms” in the com- 
mercial grouping. In 1959, this 
group produced 25 percent of the 
Irish potatoes in the United 
States. In 1964, this jumped to 
54 percent of the total U.S. crop. 
I’m sure many family farms en- 


HARVESTORE Multiplies 
Manpower and Landpower 
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| tered this class, but I wonder if 


possibly many outside interests 
didn’t also that aren’t shown in 
a survey of just corporate-owned 
farms. 

Editor’s note: The author of this 
letter lists 18 companies operating 
farms in Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon... including Shell Oil Co. 
(8,000 acres), Broadview Mint Co. 
(15,000 acres), J.R. Simplot Co. 
(11,500 acres), and A.J. Heinz Co. 
(11,000 acres). Average land hold- 
ings amount to 5,500 acres, ranging 
from 1,000 to 15,000... and this 
involves cropland, not range country. 

Being largely a potato grower 
(my brother and I have 250 acres 
this year), I am best acquainted 
with them. Most of the farms I 
mentioned are heavy in spuds, 


content. 


perhaps half of the acreage each | 


year. I think you can see all these 
operations could represent a siz- 
able production, easily larger 
than total potato production of 
upstate New York. 

There are many more examples 
that could be listed. It appears 
to me that we have a definite 
trend that is not being shown by 
present census methods. Develop- 
ment of sprinkler-irrigated land 
in the West takes large amounts 
of capital... from $200 to $500 


‘per acre. This is subject to de- 


preciation and investment credit, 
which could be of great income- 
tax value to a person or company 
making a lot of money somewhere 
else. —Quentin J. Mehlenbacher, Pas- 


co, Washington. 
















The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming operation 
requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 


High Moisture Corn 
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lock it in... 
or lose It! 


When you harvest high moisture corn at around 30% 
moisture, you harvest at the corn’s maximum nutrient 


HARVESTORING high moisture corn lets you ‘“‘lock in’’ 
this high TDN—the energy your animals need for more 
profitable gains or milk production. 


And early harvesting reduces field losses; storing it 
at high moisture eliminates costly drying. 


Then there’s Cornlage (low-moisture corn silage), 
another HARVESTORE profit key. 


Couple these with HARVESTORE’S big labor-saving 
automated feeding, with first-in, first-out bottom 
unloading, and you'll know why HARVESTORE does 
offer the key to more productive farming. 


Send in the coupon today! We'll send further 
information including testimonials from HARVESTORE 
owners in your area. 
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Products, Inc: 


} | farm 


A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc. 
550 W. Algonquin Road, Dept. 737 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 





Please send me more information about the HARVESTORE system. 


























acres. My primary feed crops are, 
. | feed head of beef; _head of dairy; 
head of hogs. Student. HARVESTORE owner. 
‘Name 
Address Town 
County State Zip Code 
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Part of the Irwin herd has grain available on a free-choice basis. 





UNLOCKED THE GRAINBIN 


BROTHERS Roy and Robert 
Irwin of Earlville, New York, 
have their 108 cows separated in- 
to two groups according to milk 
production. Those producing 50 
pounds or more per day are in 
one group; those below 50 pounds 
are in another. 

The 50-plus group has access 
to free-choice grain in the free- 
stall area and during milking in 
the parlor...ad libutum, the 
college research workers would 
call it. Roy estimates that each 
cow in the favored group packs 
away an average of 40 pounds of 
grain per day, ranging from 30 
to 50 pounds. The under-50 group 
receives free-choice grain only 
during milking in the parlor... 
and averages 12 pounds of grain 
per cow per day. 


Up Slowly 


Two weeks before dry cows fresh- 
en, they begin to get “revved up” 
on grain ... worked up in amount 
slowly until they’re on full feed 
by freshening time. “You can’t 
overfeed a fresh cow early in lac- 
tation,” Roy comments. Previous 
to the dividing of the herd, all 
cows had access to all the grain 
they wanted (October ’68 until 
late February 69). 

Grain fed in the parlor comes 
from a commercial source, is a 


Roy (left) and Bob Irwin look over 
the herd production record book in 
the milkhouse. Herd average is 14,300 
pounds of milk per cow. 





mix of corn meal (without cob), 
urea, and soybean oil meal... 
and carries 18 per cent protein. 
For the free-choice grain, the 
Irwins buy from neighbors in the 
fall, then purchase from farther- 
away farmers in the corn area of 
Central New York in winter. 

Prices for local 30-percent- 
moisture ear corn were around 
$25 per ton in the fall... rose 
to $42 per ton on corn with 15 
to 20 percent readings by late 
winter. Corn-and-cob meal is 
supplemented with urea (and 
some soybean oil meal) to make 
a 16-percent-protein ration... 
along with some beet pulp (200 
lbs. per 3200-pound batch.) 


Butterfat - 


The bugaboo of free-choice 


grain has sometimes proved to be 
butterfat depression, but the Ir- 
wins report it has held up to 3.5 
to 3.6 percent. They believe the 
cob in the ration has helped pre- 
vent low-butterfat problems. Hay 
is the only roughage... also fed 
free-choice. There are two cold- 
air mow dryers here; hay quality 
is generally good. Thirty thou- 
sand bales were put up in ’68. 

There are 138 free stalls in 
the barn only recently completed 
here; sand is the major bedding 
used (some sawdust). Stalls are 
7 feet long, having a neckboard 
two feet back from the front. The 
Irwins list manure disposal as 
their number one problem... 
increasing milk per man as their 
number one objective. 

There are basically only the 
two brothers in the work force... 
supplemented by a high school 
boy helping milk two or three 
nights a week, and on weekends. 
The Irwins are shooting for 1,500,- 
000 pounds’ of milk sold this 
year...and believe that 1 mil- 
lion pounds per man is within 
reach. 

They’re not addicted to long 
hours, though... as testified to 
by the four snowmobiles owned 
by the two families. They take 
time for some recreation amidst 
their push for greater production 
per man. 








MILK AND TREFOIL 


Darwin (Winn) Clark II oper- 
ates a 140-cow dairy farm near 
Whallonsburg in Essex County, 
New York. He hopes to sell near- 
ly two million pounds of milk in 
calendar 1969, with the help of 
two full-time employees... plus 
the summertime help of his fath- 
er, whose name is also Darwin. 

There are 400 acres of crop- 
land in this operation... grow- 
ing, among other crops, 50 acres 
of Yorkstar seed wheat in 1969, as 
well as 50 acres of Viking birds- 
foot trefoil seed acreage. Winn’s 
father has been in the trefoil seed 
production business for 20 years, 
and is president of the New York 
Seed Improvement Cooperative. 
Trefoil prices were strong in 
1969, returning $1.75 per pound 
to the grower for Viking seed. 
Seed Yield 

A good yield of trefoil seed is 
200 pounds per acre, but the 
average over the years runs near- 
er 150 pounds. For seed produc- 
tion, trefoil is planted early in 
the spring without a companion 
crop, using a Brillion seeder that 
drops the seed between two culti- 
packer rollers. 

The Clarks don’t use an herbi- 
cide the seeding year on trefoil, 
but clip it a couple times to con- 
trol weeds. Dowpon is used here 
as an herbicide on trefoil after 
the seeding year, taking out gras- 
ses and clover. The Clarks like 
to grow trefoil seed on land that’s 
been in corn several years, and 
weeds pretty well taken out. 
Harvested 

After reaching the seed pro- 
duction stage the following year, 
it is windrowed . . . then threshed 
by a self-propelled combihe fitted 
with pickup head. Timing of 
harvest (late July for Viking, 
and early August for Empire)... 
and weather at harvest time... 
are critical to success. In 1968, 
some growers in the area harvest- 
ed a good crop of trefoil seed 
from fields that had been down 
10-15 years, but it was an unusual 

ear. 

Alfalfa for hay has been seeded 
here with...and without... 
companion crops. “I hope we 
never grow any more oats,” Winn 
says, “but you never can tell.” 
No oats were grown in 1968, but 
Winn reports he hasn’t absolutely 
banished the crop forever. The 
alfalfa weevil reached the area 
in damaging numbers for the first 
time in 1968, and the Clarks 
sprayed parathion on the stubble 
of almost all alfalfa acreage. 
Silage 

Cows are fed heavily on hay 
and corn silage. Silos include 
two uprights (20 < 50 and 16 x 40), 
plus a bunker that is 100 feet 
long, 30 feet wide, and 8 feet 
deep. Winn likes the horizontal, 
plans another 100 x 40 <8 along- 
side the present one. The 20 X50 
is filled with hay-crop silage for 
summer feeding, then loaded with 
corn silage for winter. 

The relatively-new dairy barn 
has 175 free stalls... measures 
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280 X 50 feet, plus a 35 X55 wing 
holding the milking area. The 
parlor is a double-six herring- 


bone in which two men do the 


milking. A  1000-gallon bulk 
tank holds milk for every-day 
pickup by a truck that takes it 
to the Mass.-R.I.-N.H. federal 
milk order area. 

The barn classifies as a “warm 
barn,” with insulation and mech- 
anical ventilation. No supple- 
mental heat is needed for its 
water supply. Manure is scraped 
from each end toward a central- 
ly-located cross-conveyor that 
totes it to the spreader. 

This farm has one of the most 
spectacular views in the North- 
east. To the east are the spark- 
ling blue waters of Lake Cham- 


plain...to the west soar the 
granite monoliths of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains...and all 


around the farmstead are the 
fertile acres flowing with milk 
and trefoil. It’s a place where an 
‘“‘outlander”’ can rest his battered 
soul and find renewed faith that 
the earth is good. 


—G.L.C. 
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BUILT HIS HENHOUSE 


Before he became a poultry- 
man, Lynn Luder of Forestville, 
New York, was a builder. It was 
only natural that he should de- 
sign and build his henhouse for 
13,000 Leghorns in cages. 

The house is unusual in that 
it has no forced ventilation. The 
front is practically all glass, with 
alternate windows open at the 
top and at the bottom. 

When the house was built, 
Mr. Luder thought of raising 
broilers, but soon gave his atten- 
tion to egg producers. Pullets are 
bought at 20 weeks of age, some 
arriving every month. A few old 
hens are sold locally after a year’s 
production, but most are trucked 
out at one time, a load weighing 
3 tons. 

I brought. up the question of 
force molting, a practice followed 
by one poultryman I know. 

‘At best,” said Mr. Luder, 
“you only save the price of a 
pullet. On the other hand, you 
feed them for a month or two, 
some never come back, and egg 
quality is likely to be poor. It 
just doesn’t pay in my situation.” 

The eggs are washed, candled, 

(Continued on next page) 
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graded, and packed in dozen 
cartons. “It takes about 4 hours 
a day to grade and pack,” said 
r. Luder. ““Then they are put 
the cooler, which will hold 
J tOw- UN scases. | he- cooler as 
eaned out every weekend. We 
ll a few to retail customers, 
id deliver once a week to a 
ryer in Dunkirk. The balance 
es to buyers who come to the 
irm for them.” 
The poultry manure is hauled 
vay by a neighboring farmer. 
necessary, the house can go 
ur months without cleaning, 
ut usually is cleaned more 
equently. 
In addition to the poultry 
iterprise, Hilltop Farm has 
ree acres of grapes. — Hi. L. 
Cosline 
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ELPS PALATABILITY 


When I walked into the dairy 
im of Joe Ziegler of Arcade, 
ew York, he was busy sprin- 
ing molasses on hay in front 
the cows in stanchions. I was 
terested to note that the cows 
owed little interest in eating, 
it after the addition of molasses 
any... > but not-all-. sbegan 
chewing. 

“Bad weather interfered with 
haying last summer,” Joe re- 
marked, ‘“‘and the molasses is 
used to help palatability and 
increase consumption. I fed 
molasses several years ago at the 
rate of 200 lbs. for 70 cows. Then 

stopped for three or four years 
because the hay was good. Now 
I am using around 110 lbs. for 
93 milkers. The last DHIC roll- 
ing herd average was 17,075 Ibs. 
0 ‘milk, 607 of fat. 

“The herd always has feed in 
front of them. We have 3 silos 
. ZOE xGIOR tO X49", “and-« 16° 
x50’. Since 1963 we have fed 
corn silage in an outside bunk 
feeder in summer.” 

I asked about his feeding sche- 
dule and crop production. 

“T figure ’m a medium feeder 
0. grain, with 25 lbs. a day tops 
for heavy producers. 

“Crops are corn (some on the 
ame ground for 10 years), oats, 
me wheat, and alfalfa. We use 
. lot of fertilizer... around half 
ton per acre on corn and 200 
300 Ibs. of 0-15-30 or 0-25-25 
on alfalfa after the first cutting. 
hire it spread. We also spread 
ound 150 tons of lime a year. 
“I have one man to help, Don- 
aid Bartz, who has been with 
me for 6 years. 

“As I see it, the outlook for 
the dairy farmer is good!” — 
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SEEDING 

The Coon Brothers (Dirck and 
Carrison) of Amenia, New York, 
have been seeding hay crops for 
years without a companion crop. 
ee been making clear seed- 

. pure stands of red clover, 

Vikine trefoil, or alfalfa (pres- 
‘tly Iroquois). As with many 
urymen, the Coons have taken 
eir lumps from the alfalfa wee- 
lnemtneretore, “thes ted: -clover 
‘ihe picture. 
The 1968 season wasn’t so bad, 
tertcan Agriculturist, July, 1969 
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but 1967 brought heavy damage 
from the evil weevil. The Coons 
have used a mixture of malathion 
and methoxychlor on alfalfa stub- 
ble after the first cutting... they 
used Guthion with similar tim- 
ing in ’68. 

Its. been erght - years since 
there were oats grown on this 
farm. The Coon brothers “got 
sick of seeing oats go down and 
then have volunteer oats kill the 
seeding.” The first year of seed- 
ing without a companion crop 
was a revelation to Dirck and 
Garrison...and the beginning 
of getting 1 to 2 cuts from a field 
in its seeding year. One year when 
the weevil was particularly bad, 
a new seeding had to be sprayed 
with insecticide... but normally 


this is not the case. 

The herbicide program on new 
seedings calls for EPTC (Eptam), 
applied after plowing, and then 
disced in immediately. After 
the seeding is up to a height of 
.5 to 1 inch, the Coons spray with 
Premerge. Foxtail is the worst 
weed problem here as far as seed- 
ing competition is concerned. 

Seedings are usually made on 
land that has been in corn for 3 
to 4 years...and atrazine resi- 
due can be a problem where spray 
strips have overlapped. 

A drill equipped with band 
seeder is used to sow hay-crop 
seedings, and a cultipacking fol- 
lows drilling. 

Some haylage is made to feed 
cows during the summer, the 


Model 469 Haybine® 
mower-conditioner gives 
you a big 9’3” cutting width. 
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rest of the hay-crop forages are 
made into hay with the help of 
two cold-air mow dryers. There 
are 120 cows to stow away the 
roughage... much of which is 
corn silage. 

In 1968 there were 150 acres 
of corn grown... all but 15 acres 
on the contour strips that con- 
serve soil on the rolling acres of 
the farm. A 30X60 sealed stor- 
age holds silage; a smaller tile 
silo is partially filled with high- 
moisture ear corn concentrate 
(also home-grown). 

Silage is fed in an outside feed 
bunk, where three different groups 
of cows (milkers, dry cows and 
strippers, and heifers) get alter- 
nate cracks at the lunch counter. 


—GLC 
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of mower-conditioners 
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Model 467 
cuts a swath 
7’3" wide. 


Be sure to see New Holland 
before you make a move! 


There are a lot of mower-conditioners on the market today. 
But if you want the ‘‘real thing’’...the original pull-type 
mower-conditioner...the one-and-only Haybine...the only 
place you'll find it is at your New Holland dealer's. 


The fact is, he'll show you not one, but three brand-new Hay- 
bine mower-conditioners this year: a 7-footer and two 9- 
footers. There’s a size just right for you. 


And each is ‘‘New Holland” through and through — broad- 
shouldered and big-muscled to take tough crops in stride: 


@ The cutterbar cuts at 1,560 strokes per minute, so that it 
slices cleanly through everything the big reel sweeps in. 


@ The fast, full-width rolls (both rubber) have spiral design 
that grips crop firmly, conditions it completely, moves it 
through swiftly. Result: less buildup, less plugging. 


@ The strong new drive line is raised high off the ground, 
up and away from dust and crop. 


@ The two-way suspension header (on 9-foot models only) 
lets each end “‘float’”’ independently to follow terrain close- 
ly, cut more crop, reduce damage to cutterbar. 


When you see these Haybine mower-con- 
ditioners close up, you'll know why they're 
the top choice of farmers everywhere. 















New Holland Division of 
Sperry Rand Corporation. 


Model 1469 (SP) 
is 93" wide 





The word from Puerto Rico 
is, “We can no longer be depend- 
ed on to supply the needs on the 
mainland for workers.” This is 
based on the views of Arthur 
West, president of the New Jer- 
sey Farm Bureau, and also those 
of the writer, who has been in 
Puerto Rico looking at the farm- 
worker situation. 

There ‘are several reasons for 
this: 

1. Puerto Rico is experiencing 
a huge economic expansion pro- 
gram. More than 100 American 
industries have established plants 
in almost every important city 
and town on the Island. 

2. An immense building pro- 
gram is going on there, including 
the erection of many high-rise 
apartments and hotels to accom- 
modate the ever-increasing flow 
of visitors. 

3. These two developments are 
providing employment for wom- 
en in the factories, and men on 
construction. 

4. Puerto Rico has a new po- 
litical party in power. An agri- 
cultural group, it is discouraging 
workers from coming to the 
mainland. The president of the 
Puerto Rican Farm Bureau states 
that 25,000 foreign workers need 
to be brought into Puerto Rico 
by next season to harvest sugar- 
cane. 

All these things contribute to 
a growing shortage of farm work- 
ers in the Northeast. 


Crop Losses 


The Delaware and New Jersey 
asparagus growers were the first 
group to feel the pinch. One 
grower in Delaware did not har- 
vest 1,100 acres of asparagus due 
to a labor shortage. It is estimat- 
ed that New Jersey lost close to 
3,000 acres because it was impos- 
sible to get workers to come to 
the mainland, even with the 
highest wage rate ever paid. 

he tight farm labor situation 
is not confined exclusively to the 
Northeast. Florida growers this 
year took advantage of the “‘Re- 
verse Rate,” paid the higher 
wages under the 1965 ruling of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
and brought in upwards of 2,000 
workers from the British West 
Indies. California lost a part of 
its strawberry crop due to a 
shortage of workers. This adds 
up to a realization on the part of 
growers from coast to coast that 
if there is to be a continual short- 
age of harvest hands, there also 
needs to be a revaluation of crops 
to be grown. 


The Pinch 

The present Puerto Rican ad- 
ministration was elected through 
the efforts of the farmers, and 
largely by the sugarcane pro- 
ducers. These growers, especially 
of cane, also have their problems 
in getting workers ...in spite of 


FEWER WORKERS 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


a 12-percent unemployment rate 
on the Island. Puerto. Rico has 
raised its wage rate to 80-85 cents 


per hour, plus a bonus. 


In. an effort to secure more 


workers, the government... ap- 
parently on orders from the new 
governor...has_ placed _ strict 


regulations upon the solicitation 
of farm workers for transport to 
the mainland. Arthur West was 


told that after the cane harvest 
was completed, they would do 
some recruiting. Just how effec- 
tive this may be remains to be 
seen. 

When Mr. West interviewed 
the Puerto Rican Secretary of 
Labor, he was accompanied by 
representatives of the Connecti- 
cut Shade Leaf Tobacco Grow- 
ers...as well as those of Green 
Giant, one of the big processors 
with plants in Delaware and oth- 
er states. 

The Garden State Service, 
representing growers in Dela- 
ware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New York, has used every 
method in the barrel to secure 
workers, but with very limited 
SUCCESS. 


New Jersey is looking into ths 
possibility of meeting the de- 
mand for tomato and peach har- 
vests by securing workers from 
the British West Indies, whic 
has a substantial supply. How- 
ever, getting them admitted 
under the 1965 ruling of the U.S. 
Department of Labor involves 
paying many fringe benefits, plus 
a much higher wage rate. Th's 
might involve a base rate of et 
least $1.62 an hour... plus a 
fringe benefits now being offered 
workers from Puerto Rico. 

In the meantime, the flow cf 
southern migrants has declinec. 
The number coming north ii 
1968 was discouraged (and wi | 
be in 1969) by strict federal and 


state regulations on buses, insui- 





ance and other safety factors... 


as well as by tightening housing 
regulations. 


What Next 


What does it mean to both 
fruit and vegetable growers in 
the future? The first reaction, 
“Why grow asparagus, straw- 
berries, tomatoes, apples, peach- 
es and other high-labor crops?” 

Some will say, “This is only a 
temporary situation and workers 
will be available when the pres- 
ent tight labor market is over- 
come.” 

But Mr. West told a group of 
100 growers in New Jersey late 
in May, following his mission to 
Puerto Rico, “People no longer 
want to work on farms.” In most 


urban areas of the Northeast, 
including such cities as Philadel- 
phia and New York, there are 
large numbers of former workers 
on southern farms who decline 
to accept jobs on farms. 

In mid-May, the writer visited 
northeastern North Carolina, 
where thousands of acres of fine 
cotton and tobacco land were 
planted to corn. Why has Dela- 
ware, formerly a state with large 
cantaloupe, sweet potato and 
other vegetable acreages, swung 
to soybeans and corn? Delaware, 
one of the smallest states in the 
U.S., grows over 150,000 acres 
of soybeans . . . and an increasing 
acreage of corn. The answer, of 
course, is that the growing and 
harvesting of the latter crops 


can be almost entirely mechan- 
ized. 

What about harvesting ma- 
chines? Increasing tonnages of 
processing apples and_ grapes 
are being machine-harvested, 
but fresh-market harvesters for 
these crops are still in the future. 
Snap bean and Irish potato har- 
vesters have been around for 
years...asparagus and _ straw- 
berry machines are in the experi- 
mental stage. In short, mechani- 
cal harvesting offers long-run 
solutions to labor problems, but 
there are some short-run defi- 
ciencies .. . particularly for some 
crops. 


SEED POTATOES 


New Jersey potato growers 


Big Capacity 


No.1 reason why 
Superpickers are No-1 

























Factis, more farmers buy New Idea Super- 
pickers than all other makes of pickers 
put together. 

We wouldn't expect you to buy a Super- 
picker next time just because most other 
farmers do. But we think the reasons 
why they bought Superpickers should 
interest you. And of all the reasons, one 
stands out. 

Capacity. A Superpicker, from one end 
to the other, is built to tackle any field, 


any yield — any condition of corn whether 
it’s ten feet tall or storm-blown down 
and tangled. 

And if you’ve ever owned one, you know 
how Superpickers like to be left alone. 
How they are about as trouble-free as a 
piece of machinery can be. 
Superpicker. Gets the job done. 

See your Avco New Idea dealer now. 
Chances are your old picker will make the 
down payment. 


Big capacity husking bed 
The capacity of any picker is no great- 
er than its husking bed. And Super- 
picker’s is second to none. Rubber 
Flexi- Finger presser wheels with hun- 
dreds of life-like rubber fingers line up 
the ears, keep them moving along the # a. 
bed. Rubber upper and cast iron lower rolls assure cleanest 
possible husking. 


Ig capacity gathering unit 
perpicker has long, tapered 
ating points, hinged above 
€ gaihering chains to follow 
unc contour, and lift all corn 
ntly — even down and tan- 
d stalks. Three sets of low- 
chir.g gathering chains are located ahead of the snapping 
lls tc feed stalks evenly and gather up low hanging ears. 





Ig capacity snapping rolls 

og Set at a unique angle of 15° at the bot- 

re tom and 45° at the top, Superpicker 
snapping rolls assure movement of the 
ears to the first elevator in a flash. 
Patented snap bars on the rolls aggres- 
sively process stalks and trash. And the 
exclusive tip design prevents grinding 
or shelling of ears. 


pick 


im 


Husk, shell or grind as you 


Field 
Sheller 


Field 
Grinder 





Next to capacity, Superpicker’s main attraction is versatility. 
Mounted or pull-type 2-row Superpickers can pick and husk, 
pick and shell or pick and grind — right there in the field. And 
you have a choice of wide or narrow row with the 2-row pull. 





NEW IDEA 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 





have solved the problem of cut- 
ting potatoes for planting. 

Instead of one man cutting 
12-15 sacks per day, a machine 
that cuts 60 sacks an hour has 
cut costs to a minimum, with 
two men operating the machine 
and placing a fungicide on the 
cut portions. 

This machine makes few mis- 
takes. It is estimated that only 
one piece in 100 may not have 
an eye. 


WEED CONTROL 


After eight years of testing, 
the New Jersey Agricultural Col- 
lege has a recommended system 
for weed control. One of the var- 
ious chemicals available to do 
the job costs as little as a penny 
per tree. The most expensive 
amounts to 2.5 cents per tree. 

The experiments secured con- 
trols for crabgrass, foxtail, pig- 
weed, poison ivy, curly dock, 
plantain, and several others. 


JERSEY TOMATOES 


A substantial portion of the 
tomato crop grown in_ plastic 
greenhouses this year is being 
marketed through the Certified 
Markets. This year has again 
proven that fresh, vine-ripened 
tomatoes can be on the market 
in April. Demand has been great- 
er than the supply. 


ALFALFA WEEVIL 


New Jersey alfalfa growers 
have harvested the finest hay 
crop in years. Regardless of the 
weather, the alfalfa weevil has 
been about as hard to find as the 
proverbial needle in the haystack. 

The first insects parasitic on 
alfalfa weevil were released in 
Garden State alfalfa fields ten 
years ago. Since then several 
million have been distributed by 
the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. Only the experts have rec- 
ognized the parasites, but be- 
cause of them the weevil has 
about disappeared. 


PAYS OFF 


New Jersey growers who use 
southern plants report that the 
quality delivered from Georgia 
and elsewhere this year has been 
the finest ever offered. Inspection 
at the growing area, and a check 
on delivery quality, resulted in 
only top-notch plants arriving 
in the Garden State. 

Of 100 million tomato plants 
imported, very few failed to meet 
the quality standard. The same 
standard was imposed on greens 
and peppers which are imported 
each year. 


SUGAR BEETS 


The New Jersey College of 
Agriculture is conducting re- 
search on sugar beets in the South 
Jersey area... tests on soils, fer- 
tilization, and other production 
problems. 


The New York State Conservation 
Department maintains more than 1000 
miles of foot trails within the Adiron- 
dack and Catskill Forest Preserves. 


@ POWERFUL 
MOTOR “UP 
AND AWAY” 
FOR SERVICE, 
SAFETY 
e HUGE, FLARED 
14” TROUGHS 
FOR EXTRA 
CAPACITY | 
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Van Dale’s SCF-1400 is the traveling 
feeder to put you on the track to fast- 
er, more profitable operations. Auto- 
matically, it delivers up to 40 tons of 
silage per hour to bunks on a single 
chain, continuous ‘‘shuttle”’ service. 

Feeder trough chain Is No. 67 pin- 
tle (12,500 Ib. strength) and drive 
chain is C-550 steel (average top 
strength of 10,000 Ibs.). Interlocking, 
snap-together galvanized metal com- 
ponents reduce erection time as 
much as 50%. Suspended or floor- 
mounted, rails are mounted with Van 
Dale’s exclusive clip-on brackets to 
provide extra-rigid support. Unit 
adapts to any feeding need in-barn 
or out-of-doors. 


Strength, Performance, Dep 
with VAN DALE’S NEW TRAVELING BUNK FEEDER. 


endability. 






SS 


USE COUPON FOR MORE DETAILS 


I'm interested in more information on your 
Traveling Bunk Feeder. 


I'm feeding 


OO I'ma student. © I'ma dealer. 


NAME____ : pee BS 


ADDRESS___ 





TOWN STATE ZA\\Pae 
Limited number key dealerships available. 





Box 337, Long Lake, Minnesota 55356 
Phone Minneapolis area code (612) 473-2547 


VAN DALE IS VALUE 


WHY ADVERTISE OUR JANUARY 13-30,1970 
SOUTHWEST HOLIDAY TOUR IN JULY? 


HERE’S 
WHY 


Just a few places 
you'll visit 

* Apacheland 

* Balboa Zoo 

* Chinatown 

* Coast Redwoods 

* Death Valley 

* Desert Botanical 
Garden 

* Dinosaur City 

* Disneyland 

* Fisherman’s Wharf 

* Flagstaff 

* Furnace Creek Inn 

* Golden Gate Bridge 

* Grand Canyon 

* Grauman’s Chinese 
Theatre 

* Hearst Castle 

* Hollywood 

* Hoover Dam 

* Imperial Valley 

* Knott’s Berry Farm 

* Las Vegas ; 

* Los Angeles Ss 

* Marineland 

* Monterey 

* Mormon Temple 

* Painted Desert 

* Palo Alto 

* Petrified Forest 

* Phoenix 

* San Diego 

* San Francisco 

* San Jaun Capistrano 

* Santa Monica 
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SELL-OUT ®BEST TIME OF YEAR TO GO 
SO MUCH MORE OF AMERICA FOR SO 
LE @FRIENDLY AA COMPANIONS @EX- 
RIENCED GUIDES @ONE PRICE COVERS ALL 


RE’S WHY: e year AFTER YEAR, 
E 


Get your free folder. Make your reservation early. 
nets ES eens eae rea 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc. 
Department H - 1 
60 Dedham Avenue 


Travel 
Anywhere With 


* Scotty’s Castle 

* Sea World 

* Solvang 

* Sunset Strip 

* Tijuana, Mexico 

* Vacation Village 
* Wayfarer’s Chapel 
* Yuma 


Needham, Mass. 02192 


At no obligation rush me FREE folder on 1970 
Southwest Holiday. 


Name 
Address 
City. State Zip 


Please Print 





right corner of pool. 


Come on in, the water's fine... even on a January day! Heater is at 
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surface when it’s not in use is the key to preventing excess moisture in the 


recreation area. 


INSIDE POOL 


BACK in 1954, Archie Meek 
of Norwich, New York, gained 
fame as the owner of the first 
cow to make three successive rec- 
ords of more than 30,000 pounds 
of milk per lactation (one was 
35,000 pounds of milk and 1300 
of fat). Today, he’s also known 
as one of the first farmers in the 
Northeast to have an indoor 
swimming pool. 

Measuring 13 X 26 feet, it holds 
10,000 gallons...located in a 
24 x 48-feet wing erected off the 
main part of the house. It has 
a plastic liner covering steel sides, 
and the sand shaping the bottom. 
Water, after going through a 
filter, is heated by fuel oil in a 
50-gallon hot water heater. 


Special Rug 

An indoor-outdoor rug is on 
surface of concrete floor around 
the edge of the pool... and the 
Meeks report an odor problem 
with it until it was able to dry 
out. What allowed it to dry out 
...a Sheet of plastic over the top 
of the water! 

A big pool of warm water (80 
degrees F.) in a room can create 
a tremendous moisture problem, 
but not if it’s covered with a thin 
plastic sheet right on top of the 
water when not in use. The sheet 
pulls off as easily as it is spread 
out over the water surface. 
There’s a fireplace in the corner 


of the room... and there are two 
electric quartz infra-red heaters 
alongside the pool... the rest of 
the heat coming from the pool 
itself, 

The inside surface of the recre- 
ation room is made up of one- 
half inch of expanded polystyrene 
sandwiched between thin viny! 
plastic sheets. In addition, there 
is blanket insulation 6 inches 
thick in the ceilings (plus vapor 
barrier between blanket and 
plastic “‘sandwich”’), as well as 
three inches of blanket insulation 
in the sidewalls (also plus special 
vapor barrier). In addition, ex- 
terior walls have plywood ou 
side the studs, covered with alu- 
minum siding. 

Windows 


Windows along the south side 
are abundant, and are opene 
from April to October to furth: 
prevent any moisture condens: 
tion or problems. Truss rafte:: 
28 feet long carry roof load wit! 
out any posts in the room. 

The Meek family, includir 
five sons and a daughter, find lo 
of use for their recreation rool 
and its swimming pool. 

And, not far away, dairyma 
John Chapman of South New 
Berlin has also been bitten by 
the indoor-pool bug. . . plans on? 
in a 30X48-feet addition to his 
home. 
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by Robert Clingan 


OUR KIND OF WORLD 


Students of the history of the 
church and observers of the cur- 
rent scene are sometimes shocked 
by the contrast between how so- 
called Christians respond to this 
kind of a world, and how Chris- 
tians once reacted to a similar 
situation. 

Disorder, upheaval, revolution- 
ary change and violence by both 
government and revolutionaries, 
undisciplined and uncontrolled 
expressions of feelings and con- 
fusions on the part of persons who 
once felt so secure in a world 
where nothing is secure any more, 
are phrases which describe the 
world of the first three centuries 
as well as the world of today. 
Similarities can be documented 
by the historian. They can be 
interpreted and_ re-interpreted 
according to a person’s inner 
world of feeling, world view of 
history, or status in society. 

All of these seem the same 
except for one thing... the res- 
ponse of Christians to this kind 
of a world. Far too often, they 
wring their hands and bewail the 
times, assuming a posture much 
like Hamlet, who cried out, 
‘The time is out of joint: 

© cursed spite, 

That I was ever born to set it 
right!” 

Another common response is 
summed up in anguished rhetor- 


In vivid contrast, the Chris- 
tians of the first three centuries 
took a proper stance for this kind 
of a world. Instead of asking, 
“What is the world coming to?” 
they announced, “Look what has 
come to the world!” 

They were men of faith, cour- 
age and conviction. They knew 
what they believed and where 
they stood, and they knew that 
this faith was what their world 
needed so badly. Their business 
was to bear witness to the faith 
that was in their inner being, and 
to live out that faith in the world. 
An objective interpreter of this 
period of human history wrote, 
“These Christians out-thought, 
out-loved, and _ out-lived the 
world!” 


So, if we probe deeply the 
meaning of our faith and the na- 
ture of our witness, we will dis- 
cover that today’s world needs 
what the church at its best has 
always given. Historians tell us 
that only in this kind of a world 
has Christianity done its best 
work and reached its true great- 
ness. 

It is like the old folk tale in 
the Uncle Remus stories. Brer 
Fox had caught Mr. Rabbit with 
a tar baby and the pitch held 
him fast. He wanted to punish 


Mr. Rabbit for his “sass” and 
“impudence” and “defiance.”’ 
To every proposal... from bar- 


becuing him, to hanging him, to 
skinning him, to drowning him, 
Brer Rabbit said he was willing, 


“.. but please, Brer Fox, don’t 
fling me in dat briar patch.” 

Out of practical considerations 
and a desire to treat the rabbit 
the way it would hurt most, Brer 
Fox finally threw Brer Rabbit in 
the briar patch. A little later he 
saw Brer Rabbit on a hill, comb- 
ing the tar out of his hair and 
saying, “Bred and bawn in a 
briar patch, Brer Fox, born and 
bred in a briar patch,” and with 
that he skipped along as lively 
as a cricket on a live ember. 

This could be the story of the 
church in times like this. Chris- 
tianity was born, bred, and did 
its best work in a briar patch 
world. Truly, the age in which 
we live as Christians is our kind 
of a world! 


No gimmicks. No catches. Just a flat 10% off 

on all Agway quality lubricants. Choose from Agway’s 
SAE 20W-40 Heavy Duty Truck and Tractor Oil, 

Agway Diesel Engine Oil with contaminant-fighting 
additives, Agway Hydraulic Fluids and Gear Oils and 
all Agway greases. There’s an Agway oil or grease to 
meet every engine need on your farm or in your 
business. Contact your nearby Agway Petroleum 


Plant, participating Agway Store or 
Representative. The more you buy during 
_ July, the more you save. 

It’s as simple as that. 


ic, “What is this world coming 
to?” 





RADIO RELIGION 
by Wood Wilson 


Or Baptists it’s the same, 
Or whether they profess to faiths 
Of any other name — 
If they elect to stay at home, 
To churches never go, 
Whatever be the creed they own, 


Now, whether folks are Methodists 
| They've swapped for radio. 


It’s nice to loll in easy chairs 
In comfort when it rains 
And listen in to gospel songs 
And distant organ strains, 
And not be worried by the fact 
The passing plate is due 
To pause a second at your place 
For sustenance from you. 


This Radio Religion may 
For shut-ins do a heap 
And all the folks too sick to go 
A little good may reap, 
But whether they are Methodists 
Or Baptists here or there 
No church on earth can be replaced 
By service on the air! 
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Doc Mettler Comments On: 


RUPTURED STOMACH ., 


A QUIET Sunday afternoon 
in July is a good time to day- 
dream a little. A shady spot under 
a tree on the lawn, where you 
can hear the noise of other ac- 


tivity a little... but not too 
much...can lull a man into 
thinking of previous summer 


Sundays. Life is constantly chang- 
ing, yet some things remain the 
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same. Despite all our talk of the 
good old days, not too many of 
us would want to return to living 
as we did in years past. 

In veterinary medicine alone, 
there are a dozen illnesses that 
were considered hopeless during 
my first years of practice (right 
after World War II), but which 


are now prevented or = treated 


throughout the world.. 


routinely. Of course, there are 
some new animal health problems 
that have recently appeared... 
and old ones that have become 
more prevalent. One that leaves 
me puzzled, and about which I’m 
unable to get much information 
as to its cause, is the increase 
in number of ruptured fourth 
stomachs in cows in the past few 
years. 

Ordinarily when I write an 
article it is on a specific condition. 
I can tell you the cause, the 
symptoms, the prevention and 
treatment. But when I talk of 
ruptured stomachs, I cannot tell 
you the cause...only a little 
about the symptoms... and 
nothing about prevention § or 
treatment. 


A Surge Pipeline Milking System...installed in your present stanchion 
barn...can save you all the work of carrying or transferring your 
milk and free your time for more important chores. 


Whether you have a small or very large herd, a stan- 
chion pipeline system is usually the least expensive 
way to automate your milking. And, the most reliable 
source to turn to is your local Surge Dealer. He has been 
carefully trained to plan a pipeline system to fit your 
present stanchion barn... fit your budget. And he has the 
experience and training to give you expert installation. 


A full line of Surge equipment...known for quality 
.is available through your Surge 

Dealer. He can offer you a choice of the Lo-Profile 
Breaker Cup or the new Surge Mini-Cup. Both milkers 


come equipped with new Jet-Flo inflations. And your Surge 
Pipeline Milking System can be ordered with manual cleaning or 
the Surge Electrobrain that cleans-in-place automatically. Just push a button 
and walk away...the Electrobrain does the rest. 


Why waste your time carrying or transferring milk? Call your Surge 
Dealer today. Let him show you how a Surge Pipeline Milking 
System can be built into your present barn. 


BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 
BABSON BROS. CO., (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 


About all I can do is to tell 
you that the condition does ex- 
ist, and at least warn you, so that 
if you lose a good cow from this 
cause you will know that at the 
present time little that you or 
your veterinarian could have 
done would have prevented the 
condition or saved the cow once 
this thing occurred. 

A few weeks ago, a call came 
in on a Saturday evening. A 
herdsman told me on the tele- 
phone that a cow that had been 
sick the previous fall with an un- 
diagnosed condition and _ recov- 
ered, had become ill again. This 
cow had been milking for nine 
months and was not yet diagnosed 
safe in calf. She had been milk- 
ing well, and was in good flesh. 
The past week she had developed 
a case of blind fouls and Satur- 
day morning had a temperature 
of 105. Her milk production Sat- 
urday morning was normal, but 
she refused her grain. 

Thinking the fever was from 
the foot condition, the herdsman 
had given her sulfa intravenously. 
By afternoon her temperature 
was normal, but she seemed sick- 
er. Now, I do not approve of any 
owner or herdsman blindly giv- 
ing intravenous sulfa because he 
guesses a condition to be thus 
and so. However, this man felt 
that since this cow was open so 
long he hated to spend too much 
on her. 


Symptoms 


When I arrived at the farm, 
the cow was standing, her temp- 
erature was 102.6, but she felt 
“cold as a clam” to touch. Her 
rumen was dead, I could not 
hear her heart, but her lungs 
were normal. A rectal exam re- 
vealed that she had normal ma- 
nure in her bowels, and that she 
was either in heat or soon would 
be in heat. A compass indicated 
a magnet in her reticulum in the 
normal place it should have been. 

I diagnosed her condition as a 
ruptured abdominal abcess, 
thinking that she must have had 
an attack of hardware the pre- 
vious fall, which could have 
caused the abcess. I gave her anti- 
biotics and told the herdsman to 
let me know in the morning what 
she was doing. The difficulty in 
hearing a heart beat and the cold 
clammy feeling bothered me, but 
the cow appeared so strong | 
didn’t expect her to be anything 
but better the next morning. 

By noon the next day she was 
obviously dying. She was breath- 
ing rapidly and then holding her 
breath. Her temperature was 
102.9, yet to the touch she felt 
like a dead cow. The night before 
I had though the cold feeling was 
due to the sulfa causing a sudden 
drop in temperature. She obvi- 
ously had a severe general per!- 
tonitis, but the cause? Well, an 
autopsy would soon tell. 

The cow died by three in the 
afternoon, and autopsy showed a 
ruptured abomasum (fourth 
stomach). The herdsman felt as 
though he had done something 
wrong. He said, “I should have 


(Continued on next page) 
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called sooner instead of treating 


her myself.”’ 
On the contrary, I feel he 


should have been congratulated 
on being aware enough to know 
she was sick Saturday morning. 
Most of the ruptured stomachs 
we see “die suddenly without 
being sick.” In other words, they 
are sick for such a short period of 
time that no one even notices 
them. 

I’m quite sure that if this herds- 
man had called as soon as the 
cow got sick nothing could have 
been done anyway. Theoretically, 
if one was to open up such a cow 
and repair the rupture he could 
save the cow. 

This rip was a foot long and 
ingesta was all through her peri- 
toneal cavity. A tiny ulcer per- 
forating through the fourth 
stomach wall, if diagnosed early 
could be operated on and the 
cow perhaps saved, but a 12-inch 


ripe 


Diagnosis 

Of the cows I’ve seen with rup- 
tured stomachs... or perforated 
ulcers... while they were still 
alive, there are a few diagnostic 
signs that are typical. The cow 
usually acts like an early milk 
fever, staggering or weak. In fact, 
she might even be down. Her 
temperature is usually slightly 
elevated, or on the high side of 
normal (102.8-104.2). The heart, 
if it can be heard, is rapid and 
very weak. 

Her rumen is completely dead, 
but sometimes a sloshing sound 
can be heard in the abdomen if 
one rocks the cow back and 


UNREGISTERED 
PUREBREDS 


The Brown Swiss Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association Board of Direc- 
tors, acting upon a favorable 2 to 
1 vote of Association members, 
has adopted a new program to 
broaden the registration require- 
ments of Swiss cattle. Called 
Identity Enrollment (I.E.), the 
program is considered an aggres- 
sive step forward in the dairy 
cattle industry. 

Other dairy breed organiza- 
tions have been watching LE. 
develop and are considering simi- 
lar programs. Such a plan pro- 
vides a sound method for bringing 
unregistered Brown Swiss fe- 
males into the breed Herdbook. 
The only requirement for a fe- 
male to be identified is that “she 
be officially inspected and possess 
characteristic Brown Swiss type 
and color. 

I.E. has three steps to admit- 
tance in the breed Herdbook .. . 
identification, enrollment in the 
I.E. Herdbook, and certification 
of ILE. females of above-average 
performance. It is simple, yet 
protects against the registration 
of inferior animals. 

Brown Swiss Identity Enroll- 
ment began May 1, 1969. Those 
Interested in the program may 
contact the Brown Swiss Associa- 
tion, Box 1038, Beloit, Wisconsin 
ISLE, 
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forth or pushes in on her side. 
She may have a diarrhea, or no 
bowel movements, but will not 
have the hard impacted rectum 
of the milk fever cow. The most 
diagnostic symptom is the cold 
clammy feeling to touch. 

One of my partners, when 
Opening a cow to correct a dis- 
placed abomasum, found her to 
have a nearly perforated ulcer. 
He sutured it and the cow re- 
covered. How long she could 
have gone before she ruptured is 
anyone’s guess. 


Causes 


What causes ulcers? That ques- 
tion may some day be answered, 
but it will take a research vet- 
erinarian to find out, not a 


A new rugged rib shape for 
rigidity and strength. 

The photo shows why Rhino-Rib is 
stronger. Sides of ribs are nearly 
vertical for strength. Ribs are 34” 
high—35% higher than most pre- 
vious metal farm roofing and siding 
products. Stands up to heavier loads, 
adds overall strength to farm 
structures. 


A super-alloy for durability 
and corrosion-resistance. 


Check the improved bump, scuff, 
hail, and corrosion-resistance of 
Rhino-Rib. Puncture tests show it 
withstands 50% more impact than 
conventional aluminum farm roofing 
and siding. 


Satin finish or color for 
good looks. 


A fine hex embossing pattern gives 
Rhino-Rib a satiny, non-glare 
natural finish, but it comes in 
modern, long-lasting baked enamel 
finishes, too—Polar White, Mocha 


practitioner. It is known that 
stress and lymphomatosis are 
two things that cause stomach 
ulcers, and weakening of the 
stomach wall. Perhaps the same 
conditions that cause displaced 
stomachs cause them to weaken 
and break down. 

My friend who picks up dead 
cows for animal food tells me that 
a high percentage of the “sudden 
death” cows he picks up have 
ruptured stomachs. 

Since we don’t know too much 
about the causes of ruptured 
stomachs, we can’t say much 
about prevention. Perhaps we 
should return to our old methods 
of feeding (underfeeding?) cows. 

However, by older methods we 
got ten to twelve thousand 


RINGS RIB 
me ay 
THAT COSTS LESS THAN GALVANIZED" 


Tan, Hunter Red, Terrace Green, 


Ivy Green, and Dawn Blue. 


Faster, more economical 
installation. 


pounds of milk per cow. Today 
I have clients with cows having 
18,000-pound averages. Should I 
tell them to change? 

As far as treatment is con- 
cerned, once the rupture occurs 
it is too late to do anything.’ 
Before it happens no one knows 
it is about to happen. 

I hope I haven’t given you 
anything to worry about on these 
nice summer days. Chances are 
you won’t ever have a cow witha 
ruptured stomach, but your 
neighbor might. When he tells 
you about it, tell him you read 
about it in The American Agri- 
culturist and Rural New Yorker. 
It might at least make him feel 
better to know someone else has 
had the same trouble! 












REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 
Building Products 





Your dealer or builder will tell you 
that lighter, larger panels (36” or 48” 
coverage widths, up to 30’ long) go 
up faster, reduce seams, overlaps, 
fastenings; span purlins up to 36” 
o.c. There’s also a complete back-up 
of accessory products, including 
Ever-Grip screw fasteners. 


*Rhino-Rib cost claim proved 
by comparison. 


Based on a typical farm structure, a 
40’x60’x12’ machine shed, open on 
one side, Rhino-Rib is lower in 
material cost, in delivery, even in 
installation . . . as compared to 29 
gauge, 214” corrugated, galvanized 
steel. Actual estimate of compara- 
tive costs available on request. 


You can bank on savings 
from Rhino-Rib 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Building Products and Supply Div. 
325 W. Touhy Ave., Dept. AA-79 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 


Yes, please send free Rhino Coin 
Bank, plus full information on 
Reynolds Rhino-Rib and other alu- 
minum farm building products. 


ING ie re ies aa ee aera 
Address___ feate BREN 
City rates 


States: 





Dealerships available in selected 
territories. Write for information. 
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» WHETHER © 
YOU SELL | 
OR FEED | 


YOU'RE WAY AHEAD WITH AN - 


Continuous D RY FE R 


HIGH SPEED 


YOU GET BETTER PRICES, MORE NUTRITIOUS FEED 
because M-C dried grain is perfectly conditioned prime quality 
grain... dried and cooled, ready for sale or storage when it leaves 
the dryer. 


M YOU'LL USE LESS LABOR—M.-C Dryers require no baby sitter. 
Just set the automatic moisture control, keep the wet grain coming 
and let the dried, cooled grain go into trucks or storage. 


M@ YOU CAN DRY ANY CROP-—corn, beans, wheat, milo, rice or 
any small grains are perfectly dried in M-C Dryers. 


M CHOOSE A SIZE TO FIT YOUR harvest rate from 5 MODELS 
—Electric or PTO drive, LP or natural gas. i 





HERE’S WHY: @ 











Ask your M-C Dealer for full details, 
or write for catalogs. 






MATHEWS COMPANY 


DEPT. D79R 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 60014 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Two Great European Tours This Fall 


Which One Will You Be On? 
Grand European Holiday 


Sept. 11 — Oct. 22 


FEATURING ALUXURY 
CRUISE ON THE NEW 
a BUEEN EF LAZAB EA? 
eee 
Leisurely, well-organized travel through the heart of Eur- 
ope — England, Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Belgium. Your opportunity to gain lifetime experiences. 


Sour. ney To 


- Sept. 16 — Oct. 7 


f 
He 


If you're tired of the ‘usual places” 
where everybody has been, if you're 
interested in ancient history, if 
you're a classics scholar, or if you 
just want to take an extraordinary 
tour you'll remember forever, then 
this trip is for you! 


gi, 
eo 





Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department J - 1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 
Please send FREE information on the Two Great 

AA European Tours. 


Name 
Address 


State Zip 


PLEASE PRINT 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





THE SKY’S THE LIMIT 


It’s a most interesting experi- 
ence to talk to the same folks 
periodically just to see how much 
and how fast their thinking is 
changing. Just as change has 
been the order of the day for 
the better and more progressive 
farmers, so even more will the 
next few years witness dramatic 
moves on the part of those who 


will earn and wear the title of 


“good farmer.” 

Take the matter of dairy-herd 
size. In our area, herd size went 
to about 70 milkers in stanchion 
barns. With changeover to free 
stalls and parlors, units of a 
hundred head are becoming 
common. But listen to the plans 
...one hundred fifty or two 
hundred head are being talked 
about casually and planned for 
carefully! 


Guidelines 

Thank goodness there have 
been enough barns, parlors, and 
feeding systems built to furnish 
some guidelines for these expan- 
sions. One of the lessons many 
learned the hard way does not 
need to be a stumbling block to 
all. I refer to the location of the 
barn and dry lot. 

Drainage from the buildings 
and away from the lot is of ut- 
most importance. Concentrating 
a lot of cattle on a small acreage 
almost guarantees a year round 
mud problem unless the site is 
picked with some care. Even 
acres of concrete can’t solve the 
problem if the area is one to 
which water naturally drains. 

Another error which need not 
be repeated is in the matter of 
silos. Hopefully, with almost no 
limit on sizes available, more 
thought will be given to the in- 
vestment in silage storage before 
any money is spent. The experi- 
ence of many with larger herds 
suggests that a carefully planned 
horizontal silo... complete with 
roof and enough concrete... 
may offer some real economies. 


Verticals 

If vertical silos are selected, 
some thought should go into the 
size and number. If haylage, 
corn silage, and high moisture 
corn are to be fed, for instance, 
the storage necessary for each 
feed should be carefully com- 
puted for the expected herd size. 
The proper sizes of silos can 
then be erected. 

We have learned here that it 
is not as efficient to have four 
silos (which give the correct total 
capacity) as to have three silos, 
each sized for a particular feed 
and use, 


Planning the location of the 
silos sometimes seems to be ne- 
glected. Some get located where 
they louse up the most ideal and 
logical manure removal route. 
Some are put in just the right 
place...except that they are 
tough to fill when they’re up in 
a corner between the end of the 
barn and the dry lot fence or 
the tool shed! Then again those 
located on a slope are a bit more 
difficult to fill than if the ground 
is level. 

Possibly as serious as any of 
these is the extra distance some 
feed has to be moved from silo 
to bunk just because the silo is 
located wrong. Of course, when 
adding a silo to an existing barn 
and feeding system there are 
usually not too many choices 
as to where it can be built. 
But where a new barn is being 
planned, surely the location of 
the feed storage is one of the 
important decisions that should 
be made before any earth is 
broken for the barn foundation. 

Another real area of concern 
should be manure handling. If 
manure is to be scraped, then 
rounded and curbed corners are 
a big timesaver. Alleys of uni- 
form width should make it pos- 
sible to get a blade built to move 
it all with one pass through the 
area. 

If manure is to be stored, there 
are.a couple of lessons for all of 
us to heed. First off, most every- 
one we have talked to agrees 
that tank holding devices hold 
fewer days’ accumulation of ma- 
nure than expected. A little less 
optimism is in order here! 

If the tanks are to hold the 
tonnages expected of them, they 
will need to be engineered and 
built with those pressures in 
mind. No one needs be told that 
a collapsed manure tank wall is a 
most serious and costly problem. 

The business of how to grain 
cows housed in a free stall barn 
should be decided before the 
barn is built. If the cows will be 
handled in bunches according to 
production, and grained (as well 
as “roughaged”’) in groups, then 
the grain storage facilities should 
be planned into the silo area. 
Likewise, the barn itself will 
need to be planned so that the 
cows can be handled in: groups 
which can be kept separated at 
milking time and even on pasture 
or in the dry lot. 


Parlor Feed 

If the decision is to feed grain 
in the parlor (and although we 
do’ feed some in the parlor, I’m 
convinced it is not necessary), 
the grain storage space should 
be built into the area over the 
parlor. (Continued on next page) 
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Possibly the one most impor- 
‘ant decision as one plans _ his 
aew barn has to do with the par- 
‘or. How long do you plan to 
pend milking each day? The 
number of milker units and the 
1umber of men involved should 
ne fitted into the calculations 
is to the number of cows to be 
milked per hour. 

As herd size increases, it will 
ye increasingly important to 
plan the milking time. Is one 
nan to milk for 8 hours a day, 
or are two men to milk 4 hours 
a day, or what? 


Then comes the item of water 
supply. Doubling the herd size 
does more than put a strain on 
‘he water system; in many cases, 
t necessitates a whole new water 
supply or supplies. Certainly, it’s 
suicide not to have at least two 
ources of water available for 
noth drinking and washing up. 
"hese systems should all be inter- 
onnected so that the turn of a 
valve is all that is needed to 
put one back in business if a 
pump conks out, a line freezes, 
or whatever. 

Even in the case of a pond 
water supply, used only for 
drinking by the cows, the sys- 
tems should be inter-connected. 
(My apologies to the health peo- 
ple who say otherwise.) 

Once in a blue moon, a grav- 
ity system from a pond will cease 
to flow...either from silt in the 
line, or from moss over the in- 
take strainer. How can you be 
worse off than with ten feet of 
32-degree water in your pond, 
four months of cold weather left, 
and some moss over the strainer? 
Just a turn of the valves and the 
pressure from the pump will 
blow out the gravity line from 
the pond...and you’re back in 
business! 


'wo Sources 


Likewise, we feel that two sup- 
ples of water for washing up are 

must. Sooner or later, the regu- 
‘ar supply will fail and an emer- 
vency will exist unless some pro- 
vision for this has been planned 
into the new barn. Our regular 
house water supply has bailed 
us out several times for a few 
nours until a pump or motor 
could be fixed. 

One of the worst mistakes we 
made when we built (but by no 
neans the only one) was in not 
iaving a definite plan for expan- 
sion. Whether it is ever used or 
iot, there should be some think- 
‘ng before a barn is built as to 
what will be involved if some- 
day the herd size is increased 
again, 

As long as we all continue to 
io things, we will continue to 
dake mistakes, but hopefully we 
vill look for information to avoid 
‘ome of the pitfalls already en- 
ountered by others.. After all, 
at today’s prices...and taking 
into account the size of units 
being built...any additional 
(ime, travel, study and talent 
‘hat can be brought into the 
planning of the new barn will 
pay off handsomely in conven- 
‘ence, efficiency, and _ pleasure 
‘or a long time ahead. 
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WHO'S PUSHING WHOM? 


Now and again we hear or 
read that “those big guys’’ are 
pushing out all the smaller farm- 
ers. It’s rather interesting to ex- 
amine this objectively. In most 
communities, we seem to have 
some large and some small farm- 
GFs:.7m. With the latter. far out 
numbering the former. 

Over a period of time, as a 
parcel of land or a farm unit 
(large or small) comes up for 
sale...be it because someone 
retires, dies, or sells out to take 
a job that looks more attractive 
~, the property moves to ‘the 
highest bidder. This may be a 
new operator buying a unit, a 


‘small farmer” expanding, or a 
“big farmer” wanting to add 
some additional volume. 
Around here, more times than 
not it will be a non-farm person 
wanting a home in the country 
who will then rent or sell the 
land he does not need or want. 
In any case, I don’t see as any- 
one pushed anyone off the farm. 
It’s true that, over time, the 
more efficient farmers make 
money and can out-bid someone 
else for property that comes up 
for sale. As specialization and 
mechanization continue, addi- 
tional size has appeared because 
it offers opportunities for econ- 
omies. However, this is true for 
farmers of every size and, so far 
as I can observe, the competition 


Farm Family has retirement plans. Educational plans. 
Disability plans. Plans that give you liability protection. 
We have vehicle and farm fire protection plans, too. 
Plans that help guarantee the future of your family, 
your farm, yourself. 


We know what today’s farmer needs for tomorrow, 
because at heart we’re farmers ourselves. Because 
most of our agents have been farmers. And, because 
almost all of our customers are farmers. 


So if you’ve got plans for the future, talk to your 


Farm Family man. He’ll see to it that those plans don’t 


go astray. 


7a PAS 


for extra land comes from almost 
everyone who plans to stay on 
in the business. 

Those who decry this trend, 
or criticize the guy who is ex- 
panding, might look at the alter- 
natives. Sit still, change not, let 
all the rest of the world go its 
crazy way. For some who think 
the good old days were best, this 
may seem the best course. 

In spite of many, many happy 
memories of a childhood when 
the pace was more leisurely and 
change was much less abrupt, 
I’m not the least bit interested 
in a return to yesteryear... even 
if that was in any way possible. 
Change will go on, which seems 
to mean larger and more spe- 
cialized units. 





FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE SERVICES 


Farm Family 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENMONT, NEW YORK 
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from Uniroyal... 
fe master 
miticide that kills 
mites other mificides 
no longer 
onirol. 








CAUTION! 





KEEP OUT OF REACH 
OF CHILDREN 


ba Toekth dias 4 








reak the resistance cycle. Uniroyal introduces 
NITE miticide, the master miticide that can be 
he backbone of your entire mite control pro- 
ram. OMITE kills mites that have developed 
es stance to other chemicals. It controls a broad 
pectrum of pests including McDaniel, two-spot- 
ed and European red mites on apples, peaches, 
€ers, plums and prunes. 


NITE has effective residual killing action. 
ffective mite control continues after spraying. 
NITE can be used close to harvest time. On 
Pples, for example, it can be applied up to 7 
ays before harvest (see label for timetable on 
ther crops). OMITE is recommended primarily 
Or Summer use. 


NITE works well in integrated mite control 
rograms. It zeroes in on mites, but does not 


















harm beneficial insects 
such as bees and is 
less harmful to preda- 
tory mites. 
Compatibility with 
most important or- 
chard chemicals is an- 
other OMITE plus. (Check label for complete list.) 


See your Uniroyal dealer for OMITE, the mas- 
ter miticide that breaks the resistance cycle. 

OMITE and other fine agricultural chemicals 
such as herbicides, fungicides and growth 
regulants, are creations of the laboratories of 
Uniroyal Chemical, Division of Uniroyal Inc., 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 06770. 


eed: 


HELPING NATURE WORK FOR YOU 








Feed Nutritious Silage 
Automatically 


WITH A 


PNB] SLO). 
















Nutri-Matic 


BOTTOM-UNLOADING SILO 


@ BOTTOM- 
UNLOADING 


@ CONTROLLED- 
ATMOSPHERE 


Combines advantages 
of bottom unloading 
and controlled atmos- 
phere storage with an 
insulated concrete 
stave wall, and at a 
price you can afford. 





© PUSH-BUTTON OPERATION e@ HANDLES ALL FEEDS 


Write One of Our 
8 BRANCHES 


MADISON SILOS 


Madison — P, 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falls — 415 North Bridge St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, Ind. 46770 
Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 





10 MODELS TO 


POWER 
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Dollar Guide 





Fer The 
haz’ 
Farmer 


CLASS I MILK sales in the New York-New Jersey 
market were up 141 million pounds January-April 
1969 as compared to same period in 1968. Other 
northeastern order areas saw little change, or 
actual decline, in Class I sales. 


"TRUTH IN LENDING" law goes into effect July l, 
1969. Finance charges and the annual and real 
interest rate must be disclosed. Law does not 
fax charges for eredat, buv does require an-under-= 
Standabie disciosure of rate being charged. 


FILLED MILK sales in Arizona have showed decline 
from peak of 11.5 percent of Class I sales reached 
in August, 1968. Dairy Council of Arizona devel- 
oped a hard-hitting program that zeroed in on fact 
that filled milks are not the nutritional equiva- 
lent of whole milk. 


HIGH BEEF CATTLE PRICES are making cattle feeders 
happy ... and the experts predict prices will stay 
high for some time. 

Cattlemen should continue to hold slaughter 
weights down, though, and keep cattle moving to 
market on schedule. Leaving cattle on feed too 
long will tend to break market, and those last 
pounds of gain are costly ones in terms of feed- 
ing efficiency. 


MINIMUM MILK PRICES at retail are being continued 
at 28 cents per quart, 51 cents per half-gallon, 
and 96 cents per gallon in all marketing areas of 
New Jersey. Decision followed public hearings 
held over 10 months. 

Most milk in the Garden State sells at retail 
prices above those minimums, whose purpose is to 
"prevent destructive pricing practices." 


SIXTY NEW YORK POULTRYMEN reported to county 
agents. on their feed prices... ranging from $60 
to $100 per ton (average $74.50). Poultryman who 
can't explain his higher-than-average feed cost 
in terms of some unavoidable situation needs to 
do some figuring to change situation. 


If money doesn't mean — 
anything to you, you wont 


ete interested in 
=== a Waldon 
_. double implement 


ES drawbar! 
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A Waldon double implement drawbar will pull 
two implements at once, cutting your work time 
in half and since time is money, this time saving 
becomes money-saving. Farmers who want to 
show a bigger profit buy a Waldon double im- | 
plement drawbar. For further information on the 
easy operation of the drawbar, please contact: 





For further information, contact: 


WALDONic 


Phone 405-227-371] 


Fairview, Oklahoma 73737 
Dept. AA 









the AWAY PLACE for 
Stay-at-homes | 





You're right. There's no place like home. 


75,000 WATTS! 
OFF! 


CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR is 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with... 


COU ee 


WRITE FOR DETAILS... 


514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acton, mass. 01720 


NE A.C. 617-263-2543 






"PRICING SYSTEM FOR EGGS" is title of Marketing 
Research Report No. 8500, available from USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 20250. It sugars off recent 
study by Economic Research Service and 13 state 
colleges of agriculture on subject. 


But there's one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we || 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round indoor heated swimming poc'. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking: at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. @ 


Tel. 315-457-1122 paneaine 
at Thruway Exit 37 use 


Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 













EMERGENCY POWER ... write for USDA leaflet 480, 
"Standby Electric Power Equipment," to: Publica- 
tions Division, Office of Information, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 









BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 
Se A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


those birds complain ’most ev’ry day 5 
that they’ve got twice the cares to bear 
as other people anywhere. But ifthey’d 
knock off work some day and find a 


!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS ! ! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 








quiet place to lay where they could Coveralls iene eee age H : 

3 opcoats ite olors—s3b- ai 
SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK watch the clouds and sky, perhaps MAIC IAE Seite A AGIA ue geek eee 200 
us pues moe are i they’d realize just why a farmer’s life | Pants only 1.25 Shirts only ........ 15 
rite or Phone ‘ 3 : +49 : : . Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1./9 
Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 is quite a treat, it’s something that is See cHiae dave colts; 1.50 
pS (A0S coz hard to beat because he’s got so darn Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 





much more than others to be thankful 
for. 

Some folks live where they seldom 
see a thing as lovely as a tree, and 
they can’t see the sky so blue except in 
tiny patches through a maze of poles 
and wires, by gee, or masts for picking 
up TV. But even if they had a place 
where they could look up into eS 
the city’s constant clanging din woul NYY 
hem all restful thinking in, or else WW 
they’d only see the sky as something = Ree — 
in which airplanes fly. That’s why, S 
out here where we can rest and get 
some thinking off our chest, it seems 
to me it’s such a crime to stick to 
working all the time. 


Short counter jackets 

all sizes l 
Add 90¢ for postage and handli 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—T2" 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profés- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction gus’ 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% te. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 395, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 


_ 


ce 


HEAVY DUTY BALL-BEARING PUMP 





gIRRIGATE ¢ DRAIN © SPRAY © CIRCULATE « All- 
metal, rust-proof XB. Stainless shaft. Use 14 HP 
or larger. 1 HP for up to 5,200 GPH 60’ high 

fim or 3,000 GPH from 25’ well. 114” inlet. 1” 
outlet. For belt or direct drives. ...... $12.95 

4 Type P won't rust or clog. Hundreds of 
thousands in use. Up to 2,400 GPH. 













~ “® LABAWCO. Box 6, Belle Mead, N. J. 08502 

MONEY FOR YOUR TREASUR 
Over 2 Million 

SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 














8 LOOSENS RUSTED NUTS, BOLTS, PARTS 








Were sold last year by members ©! 
societies, clubs, groups, ete, Th: 
enable you to earn money for yo 
treasury and make friends for yo 
® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC: Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 


If neighbor and all slaves like him 
who work all day with so much vim 
would stop to ponder on their lot, 
they’d realize what luck they’ve got. 
Like all who work their lives away, 
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Come With Us To 


Haven’t you always dreamed 


about going to Hawaii, “Paradise 
of the Pacific’? Well, don’t just 
dream about it any longer — de- 
cide to go there with us for Alo- 
ha Week this October. Hawaii 
is always fascinating, but to be 
there during Aloha Week is per- 
haps the most fun of all. Colorful 
pageants depicting the history of 
Polynesia and the South Pacific 
are scheduled throughout the 
week, and you will come under 
the magic spell of the Islands as 
never before. 

The dates for our Hawaiian 
Holiday are October 11-25, and 
we will visit the four best known 
islands. On the Big Island of 
Hawaii, we will stay in Hilo, 
orchid capital of the world, and 
see the nurseries where these 
exotic blooms are grown. We'll 
also visit Hawaii National Park, 
Akaka Falls (which are higher 
than Niagara) and pass through 
the vast Parker Ranch on our 
way to Kona. 

A tour of the historic Kona 
Coast will take us to the City of 
Refuge, Captain Cook’s Monu- 
ment, and a mill where the 
world-famous Kona Coffee is 
made. Also, Kona waters abound 
with marlin, tuna, skipjack and 
bonito, and arrangements can 
be made for any who wish to try 
their luck. 

Some of the things we'll see 
on the Valley Isle of Maui are 
Lahaina, first capital of the Is- 
lands and where much of the 
movie “‘Hawaii” was filmed, and 
“The Needle,” a fern-covered 
volcanic freak rising 2,000 feet 
above the valley floor. 

Kauai is known as the Garden 
Isle. Here we’ll make an excur- 
sion up the placid Wailua River 
to Fern Grotto State Park and 
take a trip to Waimea Canyon, 
“Grand Canyon of the Pacific.” 
Our hotel is on beautiful Kala- 
paki Beach, one of the finest in 
the Islands. Another. attraction 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Famous” black sand 
beaches on the Big 
Island of Hawaii are 


made by the surf pul- 
verizing black lava into 
minute particles. 


Paradise 


is watching the traditional and 
stirring torch lighting ceremo- 
nies, an old and cherished Kauai 
custom. 

On a full day’s trip around the 
Island of Oahu, we’ll visit Sea 
Life Park and the Polynesian 
Cultural Center where six native 
villages have been constructed, 
depicting the culture of Samoa, 
Tonga, the Maoris, Fiji, Tahiti, 
and Hawaii. On another day we 
take a cruise through Pearl Har- 
bor to see Battleship Row and 
the sunken USS Utah and USS 
Arizona, which have been left 
where they sank as a permanent 
memorial to our servicemen who 
gave their lives on that infamous 
day of December 7, 1941. 

Like all American Agriculturist 
tours, our Hawaiian Gohdey is 
an all-expense trip, with every- 
thing included in the ticket price 
— all transportation and baggage 
handling, all scheduled sightsee- 
ing, all meals and all tips. Our 
tour escort arranges everything 
for you, so you have no travel 
worries of any kind. All you have 
to do is relax and enjoy yourself. 


Other Tours 
Alaska Holiday, August 10-23. 
In addition to the beautiful In- 


side Passage Cruise, we will visit 
Victoria, Juneau, Mendenhall 


-Glacier and lovely Auke Lake, 


Skagway, Fairbanks, Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park, and An- 
chorage. 

Grand European Holiday, 
September 11 to October 22. 
Crossing the Atlantic on the 
luxurious Queen Elizabeth 2, 
we will see the most thrilling 
sights of England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Luxembourg and Belgium. 

Journey to Antiquity, Septem- 
ber 16 to October 7. This is a 


very unusual vacation and 
includes. Belgrade, Dubrovnik, 
Sveti Stefan, Athens, Delphi, 


(Continued on page 20) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


So. Amer. Circle Cruise 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 








Name 
Address 





Grand European Tour 


Fall Foliage Tours 


August Alaska Tour 








Greece-Turkey Tour 








(Please print) 
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Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 
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quit" 


eres PLUM SITE 
STRAWBERRIES 


*Registered 
Trademark 





®% 25 for $ 2.95 50 for $ 5.50 
100 for $ 9.00 250 for $138.00 
500 for $33.00 1000 for $50.00 


Ce 


uz plant yields & pi*s © 


Thousands of Giant Berries 
Most amazing strawberry! NOW 
READY! Stern’s miracle’“EMPIRE”! 
They are enormous producers — each 


Easy To Grow! Winter-Hardy! Satisfaction Guaranteed 
You must be delighted, or notity us within 2 weeks after you 
receive plants and we "Il send a refund or free replacement 
for any unsatisfactory plants. No need to return plants, ever! 
Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 

If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1970 
send my “P NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456”! 

Send my “PLUM-SIZE” diladdicery plants, guaranteed as 


plant averages 6 pints a year. They 
resist drought—actually thrive in hot 
dry weather. Magnificent flavor! 
Big, firm, sweet, extra juicy, red! 





Our Finest Grade Plants Pstatea above. (Send check or money order.) (Cat. No. 09901) | 
Official! Largest No. 1 size—the 25 for $ 2.95 | 
best and biggest grade. Strong well ‘ne ee - af ue | 
developed crowns and roots with- 250 fr § 18. 18.00 Address. 
stand severe winter conditions, | free a a3 ‘00 City State | 

-Stern's Nurseries | Add 10% for postage and packing (70c minimum). Zip | 


A 
N.Y Y. State residents add 2% (plus local) Sales Tax. 


Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 





KILLS FLIES, MOSQUITOES AND OTHER 
FLYING INSEGTS FAST Flies annoy you, your stock, 


cost you profits. Aero-Dyne 
Fogger kills ’em fast. Blankets large areas with sure death to insects for 
pennies. Keep barns, farrowing houses, milking parlors, loafing sheds, 
etc. free of flies and other flying insects. Aero-Dyne fogs insects away 
in just minutes. Most efficient control short of commercial exterminators. 


8. AERO-DYNE 


3505 W. Maine Emmetsburg, lowa 50536 








FREE DEMONSTRATION 


See your dealer 
ask for a 
demonstration. 

You’ll be glad 
you did! 


Bake and roast at least 25% faster (*STA-KLEANP 
New “Jet-Fan” Convection Oven’ Range 


In a hurry? New Monarch 30*’ ELECTRIC ‘“‘JET- 
FAN’’ CONVECTION OVEN” slashes preparation 
time of baked goods, roasts — for example, pork 
roasts in 2 hours instead of 3! Safe, gentle jet fan distribution of warm air 
is the secret. Also has Monarch’s ‘‘STA-KLEAN’’TM FANTASTIC NEW 
OVEN THAT CLEANS ITSELF while you bake and roast at regular tem- 
peratures. New porcelain enamel finish on side, back, and bottom panels 
plus door liner, resists food soil . . . stains just disappear! Fast and clean 
— what a combination! 


OVEN 


CLEANS ITSELF 
ae 





* patented 
e LIFT-UP COOK TOP e¢ LIFT-OFF OVEN DOOR 
) 
Y Y RANGE COMPANY 
tS 6379 Lake St. @e Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 






Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 220, Weedsport, N.Y. 13166 


Send me folders about 
OCorostone Silo (Grange Silo USilo Unloaders 





Name 





Address. 
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Dates to Remember 


July 7-8 - Dairy-Beef Sympo- 
sium, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 


July 8 = Weed Control Field 
Day, Wye Institute, Queens- 
town, Md. 


July 9 - Massachusetts Fruit 
Growers Association Annual 
Summer Meeting, John Blanchard 
Orchard, Sterling, Mass. 


July 12 - New England Milking 
Shorthorn Breeders Field Day 

and Picnic, Elmknoll Farm of 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bartlett, 
Salisbury, Mass. 


July 13 - Dairy Goat Show, 
sponsored by Eastern New York 
Dairy Goat Club, Fairgrounds, 
Schaghticoke, N.Y. 


July 18-19 - New England Sheep 
and Wool Growers Show and Sale, 
Luther Belden Pavilion, East- 
ern States Exposition, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


July 20-26 - National Farm 
Safety Week. 


July 25-26 - New England Green 
Pastures Dairy Forum, Putney, 
VC. 


July 26 - Annual Open New York 
State Sheep Improvement Proj- 
ect Show and Sale, Livestock 
Pavilion, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 26 - Maine State 4-H and 
Adult Type and Production 
Show, Windsor Fairgrounds, 
Windsor, Maine. 


July 26 - New York Angus 
Association Field Day, Emma- 
dine Farm, Poughquag, N.Y. 


July 26 - New York State 

Junior Hereford Association 
Field Day, at home of Harold 
Smith, Sr., North Rose, N.Y. 


July 29-Aug. 1 - First Annual 
Green Mountain Dairy Cattle 
Show, sponsored by Vermont 
Purebred Cattle Association, 
University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


July 30 - Tobacco Research 
Farm Field Day, Upper Marl- 
boro, Md. 


Aug. 1-3 - Annual Reunion 
Pioneer Gas Engine Association, 
Fairville, N.¥. (just north of 
Newark in Wayne County). 


Aug. 3-6 - American Society 
of Animal Science Annual Meet- 
ing, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Aug. 3-7 - American Institute 


of Cooperation Annual Session, 


University of Illinois, 
IO ANY Ogee tanto, 


Aug. 5-7 - Empire Farm Days, 
near Greigsville, N.Y. 


Aug. 9 - New York Junior Angus 
Association Field Day, Maple 
Avenue Farm, Earlville, N.Y. 


Aug. 10-13 - 24th Annual Meet- 
ing Soil Conservation Society 
of America, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 


Aug. 13 - 15th Annual Meeting 
Eastern Apicultural Society 
of North America, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 13 - Annual Holstein 
Connecticut Black and White 
Show, Tolland County Agricul- 
tural Center, Rockville, Conn, 


Aug. 13 - 57th Annual Open 
House Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lockwood 





Farm, Hamden, Conn. 





‘ Aug. 14 - Massachusetts Black 


— . and White Show, Mallary Arena 
and Cow Palace, West Spring- 


field, Mass. 
ae 


Aug. 14-17 - New York Steam 
Engine Association Pageant of 
Steam, Roseland Park, 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 





Aug. 16 - New York Shorthorn 
Association Field Day, 
Sangamon Farm, Dewittville,. 
N.Y. 


Aug. 16-17 - Lumberman's 
Roundup, Middlebury, Vt. 


Aug. 19-21 - Birch Symposiun, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 





Aug. 21-22 - New England Grain 


and Feed Seminar, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 





Aug. 24-26 - Massachusetts 
4-H Dairy Show, Mallary Arena 
and Cow Palace, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Systemic insecticides applied to the soil 
let plants ‘‘bite back’’ at sucking insects 
by making plant juices toxic to them. 





Paradise..... 
(Continued from page 19) 


and a week-long cruise through 
the Greek Islands. 

Fall Foliage Tours, October 
3-11 and 12-20. Wonderful low- 
cost vacations. through New 
England when the autumn 
foliage is most brilliant. A few 
of the places wé will visit are 
Old Sturbridge Village, Ply- 
mouth, Cape Cod, Boston, the 
beautiful White Mountains sec- 
tion of New Hampshire, and the 
Green Mountains in Vermont. 

South American Circle Cruise, 
October 25 — December 11. Ports 
of call and places we will visit 
on this cruise are Panama City, 
Callao and Lima, Peru; Valpar- 
aiso, Santiago, Puerto Montt, 
Punta Arenas (southern-most 
city in the world), Chile; Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay; Buenos Aires, 
Argentina; Santos, Sao Paulo, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Bahia in 
Brazil. Barbados, St. ‘Thomas 
and San Juan are our Caribbean 
ports of call. Truly, this is anoth- 
er once-in-a-lifetime vacation! 

Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 





Now that Nuffield has arrived, you can put your tractor money 
into the thing that matters—performance, not chrome and 
clutter. With Nuffield, you get more working weight and horse- 
power per dollar than any other tractor in its class. [|] Who 
makes it? Who backs you for parts and service? The same 


international corporation—British Leyland Motors—that has 
made Jaguar, MG, Austin, Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names throughout the world. _] Write your Nuffield 
distributor for complete details, and make your tractor money 
work harder for you. A whole lot harder. 


BRITISH 


© 


LEYLAND 





ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


NUFFIELD 


TRACTORS 
69-H21 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


Now dispersing one of the finest purebred 


Angus herds in the Northeast. Over 100 head ° 


including sons and daughters of such world 
famous as JINGO 2 (we have 25 daughters), 
WELKIN, JESTER, JONAH, EVA’S BARDO- 
LIERMERE and INTERNATIONAL GRAND 
CHAMPIONS PROJECTOR and GAY JINGO. 
Will sell, individually, in groups, or as a 
complete herd. GOSPEL MEADOWS, Salis- 
bury, Connecticut 06068. Telephone 435-2938. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New MHampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


HI-PRODUCTION LAYERS. “Rugged as a 
Mule’? white egg hybrids and brown egg hy- 
brids that live, lay and pay. Also top notch 
White Leghorns and Buff Sex Links. Pullets 
as low as $27.00 per 100. Broadbreasted Cornish 
meatmaker cross—$10.00 per 100. Free catalog.., 
Noll. Farms, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 17039. 


ROCKS, REDS, CORNISH $3.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $6.40. Other breeds 
$1.45 to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, 
compare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Cus- 
tomers choice of breeds shown in terrific big 
free catalog. Shipment from hatchery your 
section. Atlas Chick Company, Home Office, 
2651 Chouteau, St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS-DeKalb Leg- 
horns, Harco Sex Links, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Cornish Cross broiler chicks. Started pul- 
lets available 2 weeks of age up to Ready-to- 
Lay. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 

PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Harco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
Ibs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 8, Pa. 17073. 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK CAPONS — Surgically Ca- 
ponized, available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. 
White Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. 
Truck delivery over wide area. Write for 
delivered prices. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, 
Inc., Hudson, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-358-7201. 

CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, %4 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited, Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-865-2221 or 365-8251. 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


paar 2 iN i 2 Rie ret tera eae Gis dh a 
SEVERAL TOP QUALITY Purebred yearling 
bulls for sale from famous Poncho and 
Cotano and Hugo bloodlines. Will make ex- 
cellent herd sires for purebred herd or crosses. 
Reasonably priced. Also a few select yearling 
heifers half and three quarter Charolais/Here- 
ford. H. L. Stokes, Lee’s Hill Stock Farms, 
Box #26, Cooperstown, New York 13326. 
Phone 1-607-547-9266 or Farm Manager Lewis 
Chase, R.D. Cooperstown, N.Y. Phone 1-607- 
547-8667, or farm cottage 1-607-547-2385. 


isa ere ee eR Efe Md oe aaa OR 
PICK YOURSELF A WINNER! 


Our Purebred Charolais bulls won first prize 
in the 
NEW YORK SPECIAL 
at the 1968 SYRACUSE FAIR 
_ Outstanding sires for sale 
Pedigrees and price cheerfully submitted 


FOREST FARM, RFD #4 
P.O. Mahopac, N.Y. 10541 





Call collect evenings 212-HY7-2853 : 


a Se i a rnd sae ee ve lee 
NEW YORK’S LARGEST 

PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 

Offers you quality and integrity 

Our superior bull battery is headed by 

Aiglon, Jr., the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Carl Enmer, Owner Werner Kohimaier, Mgr. 








Your future is White & Bright with 


CHAROLAIS 


Join “the swing to CHAROLAIS” for more 
Profit—heavier calves at weaning, greater gains 
'n the feedlot and more red meat per carcass. 
The market for the pure-bred breeder is more 
active and expanding rapidly. Put yourself in this 
pont Picture with excitement of a growing 

ed. 


COLONIAL CHAROLAIS ASSOCIATION 
316 Trenton Rd., Fairless Hills, Penn. 19030 
Affiliated with (215) 736-1311 
American-Internat’! Charolais Ass’n., Houston, Tx. 
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“ly selected 


CHAROLAIS 


2 YOUNG HEAVY CHAROLAIS bulls for 
sale born Sept. and May 1968 sired by French 
World Champion Amour de Paris (3010 Ibs.)— 
Pinnacle Charolais Farm, Abercorn, Quebec 
(514) 538-2347 or 488-5345. 


DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd.dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ri, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 
BORDER COLLIES. Imported Stock personal- 
in Scotland. Dunsmore Farm, 
Swanton, Vermont. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


DOGS 


SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIES. 
Imported breeding, registered puppies, train- 
ing instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. 
Carroll Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. Phone 
814-466-6535. 


AKC PUPPIES—Airedales, Wirehaired Fox 
Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 13808. 


PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE puppies. Her- 


bert De Groff, Perry, New York. Telephone 
237-2765. j 


COLLIE PUPPIES REGISTERED $50. De- 


livery in Northeast. Bruce Morrison, Vestal, 
New York 13850. Phone 607-785-9033. 


PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE puppies from 
registered parents. Out of imported stock. 
J. Sohre, Grier Rd., Vernon, Conn. 06086. 
Phone 203-649-8368. 

AMERICAN ESKIMO PUPPIES. Adorable, 
fluffy white, registered. Real beauties. Stud 
service. Thomas Donahue, Attica, N.Y. 14011. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPS. Top quality. 


AKC registered. Wm. Carney, R. D. #2, 
Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. Phone 315-823-3938. 


ANOTHER 


DUCKS & GEESE 


MANY BREEDS of Goslings, Ducklings, Gutn- 
eas, Chicks and Poults. Guaranteed delivery. 
Hoffman Hatchery, Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 8386, Columbia G-36 
Mo. 65201. 








HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Regal 
Colorado Domino. j 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 








Build the Kind of Herd YOU Want 
With New “Trait Mating’ Service 


Milking 
Speed 


¥ 


oe som 


eCalf Size 


~ 


Upstandingness 


¥ 
SS 


~ A « 


waa? 


Disposition 


e Exceptional Fertility 


PLUS SUPERIOR PRODUCTION 


EVERY EASTERN AI PROVED SIRE IS FACTUALLY RATED ON HIS ABILITY, 
UNDER NORTHEAST AI CONDITIONS, TO TRANSMIT 


@ ADDED PRODUCTION 


@ WEARABILITY 


@ WOR KABILITY 


@ MANY OTHER DESIRABLE TYPE TRAITS 


Now Eastern gives you greater flexibility 


in using these great sires to build the kind of 
herd you want. Have your Eastern Techni- 


cian tell you more about the New ‘Trait 


Mating’ Service. 


P.O. Box 518 


Ithaca, New York 14850 
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HEREFORDS 


YEARLING AND TWO YEAR OLD registered 
Polled Hereford bulls for sale. Choice Domino 
bloodlines. Big cattle, clean pedigrees. Good 
milking dams. Also few cows and heifers for 
sale. Visitors welcome. A. B. Price, Keller Rd., 
Clarence, New York 14031. 


HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


FOR SALE 
Big Fresh Canadian Registered Holsteins. Cash 
or three-year terms. Open daily 8 to 11 A.M. 
Phone: 215-536-3317 or write Canadian & 
Wisconsin Dairy Cow Co., Inc. 20 N. 4th St., 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951. 








HORSES 


MARES BRED to Arabian Stallion, $150 and 
up. 1969 registered quarter horse foals and 
half-Arab colts $200, fillies $300. Terms. Mc- 
Neil Horse Ranch, Skaneateles, New York. 
315-685-3333. 

ARABIAN HORSES, ponies, racing prospects, 
bargains. 315-497-0182. AabelFarms, Moravia, 
IN-Yio tol 18. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS — all 
ages. Also steers. Barton-Miller Farms, .R.D. 
2, Freeville, N. Y. 138068. Phone (607) VI 4- 
9285 or VI 4-9288. 

POLLED HEREFORD HEIFERS and bulls. 
T.B. and Bangs accredited herd. Yale Farm, 
Norfolk, Conn. 06058. Phone 203-824-5002. 








POLLED HEREFORDS 
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TOP QUALITY 
REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS 
WINDY HILL FARM 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Snyder 
Fort Hill Road, Phelps, N.Y. 145382 


Cattle for sale at all times. Telephone 1-3815- 
548-5305. If no answer 1-315-596-5017. 





POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and EXOTIC 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


QUAILS 


ILLNESS FORCES SALE of entire breeding 
flock of laying quail, raised in Catskills. Start 
laying at eight weeks, 250 to 300 eggs per year. 
All equipment goes with them. Bob Stewart, 
Turnwood, Livingston Manor, N.Y. 12758. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59588. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 





Farms, Dept. AAB-7, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





August Issue ................ Closes July 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


‘SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY distributing gift 
catalogs. Send for Free sample. Terry Gifts, 
21-A6 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 01085. 
MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for Dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. Price 
earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit free! 
Stark, Desk 30270, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


AGRICULTURAL BLASTING 


AGRICULTURAL BLASTING: Stumps, boul- 
ders, drainage ditches, ponds, barn and silo 
demolition—blasted safely, quickly and effi- 
ciently by licensed experts. Write or call: 
Explosives Contracting Co., 30 S. Goodman, 
#7C, Rochester, N.Y. 14607. Phone 716-377- 
3761. 





- AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
eee Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


BUILDINGS 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM ROOFING. Rhino 
rib from 10144¢ sq. ft. and up as per quantity 
delivered. Smaller amount shipped promptly 
from Bestway Enterprises, R.D. 3, Cortland, 
New York 13045. Inquire by mail or phone 
607-756-7871. Please state quantity . desired. 
Also wholesale lumber for the quantity buyer. 
BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall. Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
32x44] $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 
72 $2442., 64x96 $8372. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, 62230 (Main Office), U.S. 30 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 17325. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 

ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding—build- 
ing components—wholesale and retail—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels— cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, etc. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Inc. Avon, 
New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-2560. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CASH CROP — Sell Nurs-ette Automatic 
Feeders. Box 68, Shickshinny, Pa. 18655. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AA-7, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
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September Issue 


Ea atte Closes August 1 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GENERAL STORE with modern home. Long 
established business in Wyoming County, N.Y. 
specializing in groceries, clothing, footwear, 
household furnishings, etc. Gross income over 
$500,000.00. Other grocery stores, $100,000 
gross. EF. Schallert, Realtor, Strykersville, N.Y. 
Phone 716-457-3033. 

MAKE EXTRA MONEY—Show friends, neigh- 
bors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
cards. 600 items. Experience unnecessary. Sal- 
able samples on approval. Free Catalog, Per- 
sonalized Christmas Card Album. Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. AA-388, New York 10013. 


THE TRIPLE F. Tree Farm will pay a mini- 
mum of $4.00 for every Premium 6/-7’ Christ- 
mas tree you grow for us under our super- 
vision. Investigate this potential money-earner. 
3890 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


GLUE 


LAMINATED 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-79 , Unadilla Silo Co. Unadilla, N.Y. 








CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. 
prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 


Lowest 
Box 





i EARTHWORMS 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


RAISE FISHWORMS—Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


Low-cost, 








multi-purpose AT- 





ATLANTIC # LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
STEEL Over 2500 sizes and plans 






from which to choose—agri- 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. E 

Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 

We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 

Visit our exhibits at N.Y.S, Fair, Syracuse 
and Empire Farm Days, Piffard. 


Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


BUILDING 





ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 


October Issue 


- Associate: 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 





SHEEP 
WE MANUFACTURE §$sheep’s’' wool into 
yarns. Request prices. Bartlettyarns, Har- 


mony, 11 Maine 04942. 


CRAMMED WITH PRACTICAL HELP for 
sheepraisers—old and new. $2.95 year. Five 
eatch-up issues $1.00. Shepherd Magazine, 
Sheffield 22, Mass. 01257. 

REGISTERED SCURRED DORSET RAMS. 
Good producers. Good size. Jim Dicks, Bain- 
bridge, New York 13733. Phone 607-967-5461. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 





SWINE 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 





VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ec dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25cc $3.75, 50cec 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 


-Write for free veterinary catalog and health 


guide. 


NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H — Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best- for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 28¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


HEAT DETECTION: For A.I, breeding, deter- 
mine heat with economical KaMar heat-mount 
detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns red when 
cow’s ready. Save time and money. Free bro- 
chure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 80477. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 


order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 


Bales RENT Closes September 1 





FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60153. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS~—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


224 ACRE DAIRY FARM, excellent buildings, 
51 Holsteins,°37 milkers, pipeline milking, black 
top road. Price $93,500, terms. Sanford Agency, 
Phone 914-586-4097, Margaretville, New York 
12455. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Summer edition! Over 
4,000 properties described, pictured-land, farms, 
homes, businesses-recreation, retirement. Select- 
ed best thruout the U.S.! 69 years’ service, 515 
offices, 40 states coast to coast. Mailed free 
from the World’s Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R 
E. 42nd St., New York, New York 10017. 


OUTSTANDING HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 900 
acre farm, Wyoming County,.N.Y. 2 attractive 
homes, modern barns, 4 silos, 500 gallon bulk 
tank, barn cleaner, tractors, etc. Retired owner 
will divide to suit your needs. I. Schallert, 
Realtor, Strykersville, N.Y. Phone 716-457-3033. 


MOHAWK VALLEY .. . some of New York’s 
finest dairy land: stocked and equipped or bare 
farms—large or small. Some suitable for 
horses. For information contact John L. 
Subik, 390 N. Perry St., Johnstown, N.Y. or 
eall JO-2-4942; JO-2-4451. : 


NEW YORK FARMS — 600 acres, 170 free 
stall set-up. 500 acre tillable Honeoye soil— 
located in Cayuga County. 2 Harvestors. Bare 
or equipped. 450 tillable Honeoye, 120 stalls, 
parlor, 3 Harvestors. Best of location. Many, 
many dairy farms 200 to 500 acres. Several 
financed by owners, some equipped. Write 
giving phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 
William St., Auburn, New York 13021. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK dairy farms—all sizes 
stocked—hbare. Tell us your needs. 315-457-3380. 
Graham R.E., 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, 
New York 13088. 


210 ACRE FARM on Cross-Lake in northern 
Cayuga County, New York State. Excellent 
hunting, fishing, boating. Good house, new 
128x36 all aluminum barn and older barn that 
needs repair. 160 acres tillable fenced. Includes 
about 300 ft. lake frontage. Box 369-ST, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WYOMING COUNTY; 256 acre dairy farm, 
120 head Holsteins, complete line of modern 
tools and equipment. Main barn 64x128 with 
107 stanchions, box stalls, barn cleaners plus 
work shop, tool building, storage-barn, 8 silos 
with unloader. Excellent 6 bedroom home with 
all modern conveniences. One of the top farms 
in Wyoming County. Will sell bare or com- 
plete. Owner financed. Forrest W. Hopkins, 
Realtor, North Java, N.Y. 14113. Phone 457- 
3845. 


ADAMS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA — 970 
and 180 acre dairy farms stocked and equip- 
ped. Other farms and land. Bathon Real Estate, 
Paul Van Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. 
Phone 624-8201. 








369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


SIXTEEN ACRES of land with buildings. 
Central Maine. Write Box 22, Freeport, Maine 
04032. 

203 ACRES, half tillable, good barn, house, 
on new road. Frank Kasprowicz, Jr., R.D. 
#1, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. Phone 
(315)-858-1048. 


400 ACRE DAIRY FARM. Widow desires to 
sell modern operating dairy. 2 large barns 
equipped with pipeline milking systems and 


800 gal. bulk tanks, 5 silos, 175 top quality 
Holstein cows, 2 deep wells, 4 tractors, 4 
houses, 3 house trailers, etc. Fully staffed. 


Write Box 125, RD 1, Laceyville, Pa, 18623. 


FREE CATALOG. Since Four Effs representa- 
tives are trained to list carefully and accurate- 
ly, we can make our catalog descriptions clear 
and complete. The catalog contains a wide 
variety of listings throughout New England 
and New York. Representatives will gladly 
give you aditional details important to you on 
request. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


SIX ROOM HOUSE and four acres in_lovely 
rural setting. Convenient to Ithaca. Elmira 
and Owego. Call Spencer, N.Y. 589-6112. 


VACATED HILL TOP FARM. Approximately 
290 acres. Wonderful hunting and trout fish- 
ing. Beautiful view. Near ski area. Call 802- 
893-4017, 


HALLMARK OF FARMS! Fine _ 650-acre 
Southern Vermont dairy or horse farm for the 
particular buyer! Exceptional 23-room Colonial 
home in top condition. 80x40 ballroom with 
large fireplace, recreation room with pool 
table, table tennis, TV room, library, 7 bed- 
rooms, 5% baths, maid’s apartment, small 
greenhouse. Apartment house has three 5-room 
,apartments, baths, central heat. Horse barn 
for 20 horses, barns for 100 head of cattle, 
2 silos, 8-stall machine shed, 4-car garage. 
150 acres tillable, fine pastures, brooks, stone 
and wire fencing. On blacktop road, 2% hour 
drive Boston. Must see to appreciate at $250,- 
000, liberal terms. Free Big Summer 
Catalog! Describes and pictures hundreds of 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses coast to coast! Specify type proper- 


ty and location preferred. Zip code, please. 
United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; 


YUkon 6-1547. 


THE LARGE DAIRY FARM I would like to 
own myself. 881.5 acres with approx. 315 
excellent workland, bal. in timber & pasture. 
(175 acres is in one field—probably the best 
piece of land in Dodge Co.) Grade A 40/x170! 
—76 four ft. wide steel stanchions—several 
large pens with manure conveyor for cleaning. 
Two 14x42 & one 18x50 silos. Excellent 12 
room (could be used as a double apartment). 
Lots of fine outbuildings. Located near Ran- 
dolph which has Congregational, Catholic 
plus 3 Holland Dutch churches and fine public 
& Christian Reform parochial schools. Now 
rented to fine tenant who might consider 
staying with an investment owner. An absolute 
top notch farm. By owner’s request only shown 
by advance appointment. Phone today to see 
this bargain. Price only $425.00 an acre. Ask- 
ing 29% down, and 614% interest, only $2,000 
a year on principal—l0 yr. contract. Write or 
-phone me for appointment to see this excellent 
Grade A Dairy farm (as pictures and descrip- 
tive material). Also many other fine farms. 
Earl Schulz, Hustisford, Wis. (on E just west 
of Hustisford). Phone 414-349-3585, Branch 
Manager Gilbert Realty. 


American Agriculturist, July, 1969 
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FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New. York City. 
Harmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown. New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 138790. 


WANTED TO BUY: small farm. Send par- 
ticulars. G. H. Malm, 21 Moeller St., Hicks- 
ville, New York 11801. 


EUYERS WAITING — listings needed dairy 
farms, rural property Central New York area. 
215-457-3880, Graham R.E., 114 N. Woodland 
Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


FLOWERS & BULBS 


TRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$3.00. Holm- 
berg’s Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


20 IRIS $3.50, 10 Daylilies $3.50, 15 Creeping 
Phlox $2.50, 10 Sediums $3.00, all mixed 
colors, P.P. Stall Perennial’s, Ausable Forks, 
npn Ga pth lps 

CROW SUPER FLOWERS and plants with 
English Pellets. Brochure of proofs free. 
Penland Distributing Company, Monroe, Geor- 
gia 80655. 








GARDEN SUPPLIES 


USED TOBACCO NETTING protects berries 
from birds. 1,000 sq. ft. $4.20. Postpaid to 
600 miles. Hibbard’s, Hadley, Mass. 01035. 


PROTECT YOUR BERRY CROPS, vegetables 
from birds, animals. Cheese cloth 100 yards 
by 52”, convenient 10 yard lengths $7.50 pre- 
peid; 50 percent less mill price. Joseph Hein, 
i120 Eton Road, Thornwood, N. Y. 10594. 


HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. ‘ 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 





number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Ine., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 


HAY ALL GRADES and grain delivered. 
Edward Rolle, RD 2, Cherry Valley, New 
York. Tel. 518-284-2605. 





HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 119538. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 


SAWYER—Year round job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber 
Co., Box 174, Oradell, N.J. 07649. (201) 261- 
8836. 


MAINTENANCE MAN: as assistant and un- 
derstudy to superintendant who retires in a 
few years. Several buildings on large estate 
grounds. Good opportunity for all around in- 
door and outdoor man who is sober and reli- 
able. The minimum starting salary is $2.25 
hr. plus full room and board. Kitchen man 
also needed. Write or call Medical Director, 
High Point Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 
914-WE-9-4420. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY for mature couple to 
have free rent plus compensation for woman to 
serve as housekeeper-cook for business couple 
in farm community near Princeton, New Jersey. 
Male services optional. Box 3869-SO, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER—COOK—middle-age for busi- 
ness couple. Comfortable private quarters ad- 
joining. Ideal for one who enjoys quiet country 
environment. Permanent. Box 369-SO, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


WOMAN TO WORK in berries and vineyard. 
Live in. Arthur Wilcox. R.D. #3, Dundee, 
New York. Phone 243-8407. 


MARRIED MAN with family wants partner- 
ship in modern dairy operation, or will form 
partnership with experienced dairyman who 
may lack necessary capital. Central New 
York area preferred. Box 3869-SV, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


S'NGLE MAN, or boy out of school, mostly 
or barn work on mechanized dairy farm. 
Summer or year around. James Keller, Mara- 
thon, New York 18803. 


YOMAN TO CARE for elderly lady and light 
housework, bachelor’s country home, modern. 
Christian environment. Weekends free. C. 
Huntoon, Putney, Vermont 05346. 


¥ ANTED, SOBER, DEPENDABLE MAN 
with small family or single. Must be good 
Good and secure position for right 








milker. 
man, Box 369-SU, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


COUPLE: YEAR ROUND. Lovely location, 
attractive apartment in main house. Tractor, 
garden repairs. Housekeeper—cook, P.O. Box 
“£, Cold Spring, New York 10516. 


8 to 6 WEEKS LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING help 
when wife comes home from hospital July. 
No children, room and board. D. F. Cronin, 
Prone (208) 874-7992 before 7 AM or after 
i) PM, 67 Terrace Rd., Milford, Conn. 06460. 


WOMAN TO SHARE comfortable country 
home. Companion housekeeper to elderly wi- 
lane Good salary. Box 869-SW, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Nallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$i 1.40, Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 
eStractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
4 Gasport, New York 14067. 


EOWLAND’S HONEY: NEW YORK’S FIN- 
EST; Clover or Wildflower—5 lbs. $2.65: case 
6-5 lb. pails $11.51: 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. 
Clover 60 Ib. $11.08; 2-$21.56: 5 or more 
$10.48 each. Wildflower 60 Ib. $10.68: 2-$20.76: 
5 or more $10.08 ea. 60’s FOB, by ton or pail. 
Price lists available. 5% discount 5 or more 
6's at Honey Plant. Howland Apiaries, Berk- 
Sure, N.Y. 18786. 


<merican A griculturist, July, 1969 














HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES”’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1647, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 





IRRIGATION 


WADE ° RAIN 
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ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT 
McCUNE-FRICK DIVISION 


3721 Mahoning Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 44509 
Phone: 216/799-3231 


101 Eastern Avenue Syracuse, New York 13211 
Phone: 315/463-5276 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Fancy Grade, 1969 
crop. Gallon $8.00; half gallon $4.75, plus 
postal charges. Shipping wts. 18 lbs. and 7 
lbs. Shipped by insured mail. Kenneth F. Put- 
nam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR — Old Time Country Re- 
cords. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, Arcadia, 
Calif. 91006. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RU, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 021384. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 


drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 

PARTS -FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


FOUR “‘WILL”’ FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘‘Guide to Wills.’’ Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 48313-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
as Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
8101. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri 64772. 


25 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


LIST OF 400 business opportunites or 500 
acreages farm ranches $1.00 each. 1000 
address labels $1.00. Boettger, Box 3400AA, 
Calgary 41, Canada. 


REPEL BIRDS FROM fruit and _ vegetable 
plantings with plastic, lifesize Hector the 
Hawk. Price $9.84 FOB factory. Pitcher Plas- 
ties, Box 547, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions without loss. 85 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 603-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 038820. 


PLANNING TO MOVE your Industrial Plant 
to Florida? Investigate rural Florida, Hardee 
County Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, 
Florida 33873. 

IT’S NEW! AVON Bottle Handbook/ Pricing 
Guide. 96 pages; 32 full color. $3.95 plus 25¢ 
shipping. Cleveland, 320DH Main, San Angelo, 
Texas 76901. 

FREE REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY in- 
struction letter with 4 will forms. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mail now $2.00. Macord-AA, 5481 
Millbranch, Memphis, Tenn. 38116. 

BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—strong- 
est formulas, $2.25. (hydrometers and brew 


























supplies catalog included). Research Enter- 
prises, 29-SN65 Samoset, Woburn, Mass. 
01801. 





CIDER & WINE PRESSES, new and rebuilt. 
Repairs and supplies. Write for Supply Cata- 
logue #69. W. G. Runkles’ Machinery Co., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 
TROLLS — Everyone loves our Scandinavian 
Trolls. Free Catalog. Troll Village, 2 Edge- 
wood, Orono, Maine 044738. 

COME TO RURAL FLORIDA for easy living. 
Hardee County Chamber of Commerce, Wau- 
chula, Florida 33878. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
-» THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost ‘50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
¥ Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
\ | $2.50 postpaid. 
* 





} Agents & Dealers Wanted 
i t Street 
THOMPSON'S S25" St oss 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44003. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6088-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50313. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrae B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 38 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 8 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 

LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-79 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 

BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ince., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 





Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 
work 120435. 
TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 


and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. Massey Ferguson 1385 Diesel 
$2925.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7300.00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes—fork lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—89 years one location—777 So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Eng- 
lish built Ford tractors. 


FOR SALE: Irrigation System, 6 inch pumping 
unit, 2440 feet pipe. Lyle Robinson, Canajo- 
harie, N.Y. 138317. Phone 6738-5172. 


FOR SALE: Used parts by thousands: Cletrac, 
Cats Inte, Oliver, Case;.J. Di; AW ©, shovels, 
pans, pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drags, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used undercarriages. Used crawlers, loaders, 
dozers. Engines, power units & parts. We sell 
cheap. Track press work. Ben Lombardo, 
RD#6, Sinking Spring, Reading, Pa. (215) 
944-7171; 678-1941. 

TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢ Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


FOR SALE: Silver King Vet and Ranch Chute 
(Heldenbrand), front and side exits, hoof trim 
bench, good condition—adjustable, portable, 
efficient, $375.00. W. B. Phelps, Jr., Shushan, 
New York. Telephone 518-854-7868. 


FOR SALE Treco irrigation pipe 20’ lengths— 
3000’ 6” 80¢ per ft. 1200’ 5” 70¢ per ft. Milton 
Farley, Lockport, N.Y. Phone (716) 484-8560. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEM COMPLETE — new 
1800’—5” aluminum pipe, 2 Rain guns, T’s, 
valve caps, elbows, 6” suction line, 400 lb. 
fertilizer attachment, with used Jaeger Port- 
able pump. Write Willard Lipe, Manlius, 
New York, or eall 315 682-6171. 


FARM TRACTORS—New Fords, Massey Fer- 
guson, David Brown diesel, all models, 50 to 
70 used trade-in tractors. Largest discounts. 
Dick Brady, Box AA, Fairview, Erie Co., 
Pa. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 

SALE: OVERSTOCKED RAINBIRD Sprink- 
ler Heads—40 percent off ‘list price. Stock 
includes 30-40-70-80 sizes. Gheen Couplings at 
similar savings while they last. P. N. Faw- 

















eett Co., 1 Ball Hill Drive, Northboro, Mass. 
01532. 
WANTED — PICK-UP ATTACHMENT for 


Allis Chalmers 66 combine. Gordon Nesbitt, 
Box 18, Schuyler Lake, New York 18457. 


STUDEBAKER FARM WAGON, 3%” 
wheels, whiffletrees. Excellent. $100. 
Richmond, Phelps, New York 14532. 


FOR SALE 8 — John Bean 2 row potato 
harvesters. Very reasonable. Hights Farm 
Equipment Co., Inc. P. O. Box 305, Hights- 
town, New Jersey 08520. 


TWO ROW BULK digging Dahlman potato 
harvester. Mounted 450 Farmall diesel tractor. 
Three trucks with bulk bodies. Two row new 
Iron Age Oliver potato planter—planted 100 
acres. Albert Gribko, Sunderland, Mass. .013875. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (815) 258-5732. 


GLEANER C-2 COMBINE, Diesel engine, cab, 
Hume reel, 4 row corn head, used 1 season— 
like new. John Deere #40 with 10 ft. grain 
head. Tractors: Massey Ferguson #180, Minne- 
apolis Moline 670D, Case 830, John Deere 
#70D, Farmall 400D. Gunther Heussmann, S. 
5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
18049. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 








NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees, Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30370, Louis- 
iana, Missouri 63353. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47305. 


KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, for fall planting. 70 small fruit 
varieties State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Front- 
enaec, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva 
everbearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily 
—April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send 
for free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


REAL ESTATE 


LUZERN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. Won- 
derful opportunity for active persons. Large 
home, 100x150 ft. plot. Business corner, guests, 
tourists, etc. Beautiful mountain village. Un- 
encumbered, immediate possession, Priced very 
reasonable. Box 3869-SP, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


WRITE FOR YOUR copy of our Famous 
Real Estate Catalog and “Summer Special’, 
it’s brand new and free! Latest bargains. 
Safe-Buy Real Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, 
Little Rock, Ark. 72208. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


ACREAGE UNDER $100 per acre within two- 
hundred (200) miles of New York. Call or 
write Murray Keen, 5 Warnke Lane, Scars- 
dale, New York (914) 472-1080. 

COUPLE, DESIRE 15 to 75 wooded acres. 
Stream, privacy. Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England. Fred Davis, 96 Main Street, 
Sucecasunna, New Jersey 07876. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED ~— For Mineral Supple- 
ment, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, etc. Liberal 
commissions. Established business. W. D. Car- 
penter Co., 111 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
13210. 




















SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SHOES 


KNAPP SHOES ALL SIZES postpaid. G. E. 
Tebordo, Brewster, New York 10509. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 





expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 
SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-79, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE MATURE WOMAN seeks posi- 
tion as resident housekeeper for small family 
or one person. Box 369-SS, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER. PLEASANT, LIVELY Su- 
burban home. Own room. M. R. Poummit, 80 
Keswick Road, Buffalo, New York 14226. 


MINISTER — ORDAINED seeks conservative 
chureh—country. Consider Mission situation if 
house provided. Write 210 Kings Road, Madi- 
son, N.J. 07940. 


EXPERIENCED MEDICAL TECHNICIAN 
wants position in animal clinic or farm. Live- 
stock experience. References. Virginia Lindboe, 
58 Penhurst Street, Rochester, New York 
14619. 








SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 458138. 


STAMPS & COINS 


I PAY $250 each for 1924 1¢ Green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated eleven $2,500 (un- 
used). Send 25¢ for illustrated folders show- 
ing amazing prices paid for old stamps, coins, 
collections. Vincent, 85AA, Bronx, New York. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 





ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225, 
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Alar —In 1968, approval was 
granted for use of Alar on apples. 
When properly used, it can slow 
the tree-ripening process, and 
make a firmer fruit. The harvest 
period is extended ... of special 
importance with McIntosh. Fruit 
size is generally checked, with 
the degree of reduction depend- 
ing on a number of variables. 

It does not have drop-control 
effect when applied in the fall 
...it should be applied about 
45 days before harvest to give 
drop control. 

On nonbearing trees, Alar can 
reduce vegetative growth and 
promote flower bud formation 
for bloom the following year. 


Grapes — Mechanical harvesting 
of grapes on a commercial basis 
became a reality in New York 
State for the first time in 1968. At 
least ten harvesters went into 
operation during the past season, 
and 40 more machines are ex- 
pected to join the ranks this 
year. 

With 50 mechanical harvesters 
expected to be in vineyards this 
fall, about half of the annual 
grape output would be harvested 
mechanically. Harvesting cost 
by machine during the past sea- 
son averaged $20 per ton of 
grapes as compared to $35 spent 
for hand-picking. 

A recent study involving four 
harvesters showed that each ma- 
chine replaced 62 workers on the 
average and reduced the total 
cost for 939 tons harvested by 
more than $14,000. 

One of the machines did even 
a better job, doing the work of 
95 pickers. It cut down on the 
total harvest cost by more than 
$29,000 in one season. 

Savings for processors and win- 
eries also may be substantial, 
because bulk handling should re- 
duce labor cost and increase plant 
efficiency. 


CA News — Research at Purdue 
University involves an experi- 
mental Styrofoam-dome CA 
storage. The dome took 5 men 
only 12 hours to build, and it 
has immense structural strength. 

Tectrol Division of Whirlpool 
Corporation no longer makes 
generators for CA storages. The 
Trans-Fresh Corporation is an 
outgrowth of Tectrol, but it builds 
generators solely for transit 
vehicles. 

Tests using CA storage for a 
host of perishable commodities 
are in the experimental stage. 


Herbicide — Professor William J. 
Lord of the University of Massa- 
chusetts reports: Paraquat is 
worthy of consideration by or- 
chard growers having past diffi- 
culties with herbicide injury. 
This herbicide becomes inactive 
on contact with soil and there- 
fore presents no problem of 
residue. 
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However, at least one repeat 
application during the summer 
will be necessary for season-long 
weed control. Since soil moisture 
is generally more limiting in the 
late summer than during May 
and June, the best timing for the 
repeat application, in order to en- 
hance trunk growth and fruit 
size and to control annual weeds, 
is mid-July and later. 

Those growers who like the 
quick “knock-down” of weeds 
with Paraquat, but wish to avoid 






the necessity of a repeat applica- 
tion during the year, could apply 
a mixture of Paraquat plus sima- 
zine or diuron. The spray mixture 
should keep the treated area rel- 
atively free of weeds during the 
growing season. 


Over half of all Uni-System owners fay 
less than 500 acres. These “Uni priced iggy 
may help you answer the question. lye 


> om With Uni, you start with one of three 
a interchangeable Uni Power Units, 80 
or 110 available PTO h.p. Cost: about 
$7,300* for the No. 701 with cab. Once 
you own the Power Unit, you add 


Toughest, heaviest 36-inch cylinder 
of any combine near its capacity and 
price. Uses 2- or3-row cornhead. Sug- 
gested price including 3-row stripper 
plate cornhead: about $7,450". (11- 
or 13-foot grain platform available.) 
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This is the new Entomology-Plant Pa 
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Uni-Picker 
Uses any 2- or 3-row Uni cornhead. 
Huge husking bed has 312 Flexi- 
Fingers on powered presser wheels 
to keep ears in line and moving. Sug- 
gested price including 2-row stripper 


plate cornhead: about $5,550*, with- 
out cornhead, about $2,925". 





Grow Marigolds — Experiments 
over the past three years at the 


tonnecticut Agricultural Experi- 
nent Station have shown that 


common marigolds are effective 
as a biological control of meadow 


ematodes. The roots produce 
chemical that kills the nema- 





thology Laboratory at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva. It features a six- 
story research tower, an administrative wing, and 20,000 square feet of 
greenhouse space. Total cost: nearly 5 million dollars .. . expected bene- 
fits to northeastern agriculture: many times that figure. 


Farm too small for yoo afford Uni-System’? 





codes. 

The marigolds must be grown 
for a full season to give effective 
control, and benefits become very 
apparent when the practice is 
continued for several years. Such 





want it to be. 


If you think that you need a big farm 
to justify the expense of harvest- 
ing self-propelled, you may be in for 
a surprise. A pleasant one. More 
than half of all Uni owners farm 
less than 500 acres. Some less than 
200. Others more than 4,000. Because 
Uni can be as big or as small as you 


plants as petunias, zinnias, sweet 
william, tomatoes, strawberries, 
and many others used in the 
Connecticut experiments grew 
better when meadow nematodes 
were controlled. A complete re- 
port on the experiments can be 
obtained from Publications, Box 
1106, New Haven, Connecticut 
06504. Ask for Bulletin 701. 


Systemics — Researchers W. A. 
Rawlins and W. C. Glidden of 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture experimented in 
1968 with four systemic insec- 
ticides for potatoes . . . Meta- 
Systox-R, Azodrin, Bidrin, and 
Furadan. All these chemicals are 
absorbed by the plant, and trans- 


located throughout the plant 
structure... but pose no tuber- 
residue problem by the time 
harvest rolls around. 

They conclude that biweekly 
applications of either of these 
systemics will control insects, in- 


cluding leafhoppers and aphids. 


Getting Around — Golden nema- 
tode, the most serious pest 
threatening the American potato 
industry, has been found on a 
in New Castle 
County, Delaware, and New 
Jersey growers have expressed 
concern over the nearness of the 
infestation to their operations. 
Before the discovery of the 


potato farm 


‘Delaware infestation, the golden 


harvesting units as you need them. 
They ride on (and are powered by) the 
one Power Unit. This way you can 
assemble a fleet of self-propelleds, if 
you like, to harvest your crops — for 
less than the cost of individual self- 
propelled machines. 

Uni-System offers many combinations 


of interchangeable equipment to get 


your jobs done with the least amount 
of bother and fuss. Stop in and see 
your New Idea Uni dealer and listen to 
what he has to say. We think you'll 
like what you hear. 


*AIl prices shown are suggested list prices, fob factory, plus set up and freight. 
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nl- -orage Harvester 
orge eS Windrow pickup, direct cut at- 
shelling, minimum kernel damg™e"t, 2- or 3-row crop head. 
feweradjustments. Bigshellerhanie "' ~ Uni stripper plate cornhead 
up to 4 narrow rows at a poss. 9 ear corn feed making. Suggested 
gested price of big sheller w th3-p '" 'Uding windrow pickup and 
narrow row cornhead: about $7,/MY COP head: about $5,600". 
without cornhead, about $.,700) 


Uni-Shellers 


Two sizes, both ‘cage type” 


Uni-System - 





em that saves you money. 





Uni-Tool Carrier 


Can be equipped with either a fixed 
or a folding bar to handle any make 
of unit planters — up to eight 30” 
rows. Suggested price of tool carrier 
and tool bar, for 8 narrow rows, guage 
wheels and hydraulic markers: about 
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Coldwater, Ohio 45828 





nematode was known to exist 
only on Long Island and in 
New York State. It is a tiny, 
eel-shaped worm that attacks 


-potatoes and tomatoes. It does 


its damage by working itself into 
the roots and feeding on the 
juices in the cells. Heavy reduc- 
tions in yields result. 

It is one of the most difficult 
pests to control. It has ruined so 
much of Europe’s potato land 
that many countries limit potato 
growing to one crop every four 
years, and some areas have 


abandoned potato growing. 


Tomato Culture — For tomato 
growers interested in new de- 
velopments in greenhouse toma- 
toes, a completely revised manu- 
script entitled “Production of 
Greenhouse Tomatoes in Ring 
or in Trough Culture” is hot off 
the press. Authors are Professors 
Ray Sheldrake and _ Stewart 
Dallyn of the Vegetable Crops 
Department at Cornell. For your 
free copy, write to: Ray Shel- 
drake, 165 Plant Science Build- 
ing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 





UNDER-COVER FARMING 


Could the four seasons become 
a thing of the past through con- 
trolled environment inside giant 
inflatable structures such as this 
transparent plastic “greenhouse’’? 

This structure was developed 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company in a cooperative re- 
search project with The Cleve- 
land Greenhouse Vegetable Grow- 
ers’ Cooperative Association. It 
covers an acre of land on Pretzer 
Farms, near Wooster, Ohio. The 
obstruction-free enclosure permits 
the use of large farm equipment, 
and Pretzer Farms plans to grow 
three crops a year in the new 
greenhouse. 

In addition to enabling farm 
land to be used year-’round, the 
experimental greenhouse may be 
the forerunner of structures cap- 
able of enclosing entire com- 
munities. Goodyear researchers 
are continuing tests to increase 
the usefulness of the inflatable 
enclosures, and predict that they 
may be widely used as a means 
of environmental control by the 
mid-1970’s. 

For more information, write to 
News Bureau, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio 44316. 
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SUMMERTIME BERRIES 


by Alberta Shackelton 


NATURE REALLY splurges 
in July with its short but abun- 
dant harvest of berries. Blue- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, and the 
wild huckleberries sometimes 
available at roadside stands 
(with elderberries coming later 
in the season) offer many a taste 
treat. Of course, you will enjoy 
some of these with just sugar 
and cream, but don’t forget the 
good salads and desserts made 
with these fruits, as well as the 
jellies, jams and frozen products 
which prolong their season long 
after summer days are gone. 

FREEZING. Raspberries, 
blueberries and_ blackberries 
may be dry-packed (no sugar); 
simply fill freezer containers to 
top, seal, label and freeze. They 
may also be tray-packed (no 
sugar). Spread a single layer of 
berries on shallow trays, freeze, 
and then package promptly, fill- 
ing containers to top; seal, label 
and freeze. 

To freeze currants, stem and 
remove any soft fruit, crush and 
sugar-pack; combine °%/, cup 
sugar with 1 quart fruit, pack 
into containers, leaving | inch 
headspace. Raspberries may also 
be suear spackcd. se" 74 cup 
sugar to | quart fruit, mix gently 
until some juice is drawn from 
fruit and most of sugar is dis- 
solved. Pack containers to top, 
seal, and freeze. 

Blackberries, raspberries and 
blueberries may also be sirup- 
packed; use a sirup made with 
either 3. or 4 cups sugar ‘to: 1 
quart water. Make sirup in 
advance by bringing sugar and 
water to a full rolling boil and 
then chill. Place prepared berries 
in sturdy rigid containers and 
cover with sirup, leaving a 1- 
inch headspace for expansion 
during freezing. Place small 
piece of crumpled moisture- 
resistant paper between lid and 
fruit to keep fruit submerged. 

Raspberries, currants 
blueberries are featured in the 
following recipes. My longtime 
friend, Mrs. Fred Foster (Lo- 
raine), of Afton, New York, 
shares her recipe for a different 
blueberry pie with us. 


CURRANT AND RASPBERRY JELLY 


12 quarts fully ripe red currants 
1’2 quarts fully ripe red raspberries 
62 cups sugar 

1 box powdered fruit pectin 


Crush currants thoroughly, 
add ¥ cup water, and bring to 


boil. Simmer, covered, 10 min- 
utes. Crush raspberries thor- 
oughly and combine fruits. 


Place in moistened jelly bag and 
squeeze out juice. 

Measure or weigh juice into 
a 6 or 8-quart saucepan. You 
iil) need Oo level-cups’ or27, 
pounds of juice. If there as a 
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slight shortage of juice, add 
water. For softer jellies, use /, 
cup more juice; for stiffer jellies, 
Hse 77) cup less juice: 

Measure sugar; set aside. Mix 
powdered pectin with juice in 
saucepan. Over high heat, 
quickly bring mixture to hard 
boil, stirring occasionally. At 
once add sugar. Bring to full 
rolling boil (a boil that cannot 
be stirred down); boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat; skim off foam 
with metal spoon. Pour at once 
into 11 medium-size, washed, 
scalded and _ drained _ glasses, 
leaving ¥,-inch space at top. 

To seal with paraffin: Cover 
jelly immediately with 1% inch 
melted paraffin. Cool and cover 
with loose fitting lids. (For use 
within 2 months, store in refrig- 
erator without paraffin seal, but 
with lid). 

To seal without paraffin: Use 
jars with two-piece metal lids. 
Pour jelly immediately into jars, 
leaving 1% inch space at top. 
Place lids on jars, screw bands 
on tightly, and invert jars. When 
all are sealed, stand upright; 
cool. 


SPICED BLUEBERRY JAM 


1% quarts fully ripe blueberries 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 
4 cups sugar 
% to %2 teaspoon each cloves, cinna- 
mon and allspice (or your own 
desired combination) 


Crush thoroughly the ripe 
blueberries. Measure 4 cups into 
a large saucepan. Add lemon 
juice and stir in the spices. Mea- 
sure sugar and set aside. Com- 
bine fruit pectin with prepared 
fruit and mix well. 

Bring to a hard boil over high 
heat, stirring constantly. At once 
stir in sugar. Bring to a full roll- 
ing boil and boil hard 1 minute, 
stirring constantly. Remove from 
heat and skim off foam with 
metal spoon. Then alternately 
stir and skim for 5 minutes to 
cool slightly and prevent float- 
ing fruit. Ladle quickly into 8 
medium-size, washed, scalded 
and drained jelly glasses. Follow 





Nothing fastes much Bence on rons. or warm Bpecuits than raspberry jam, 
and we think you'll also like our recipe for currant and raspberry jelly. 
Make some to enjoy next winter. 


directions for sealing with or 
without paraffin as described 
under previous recipe. 


BLUEBERRY or BLACKBERRY ROLL 
2 cups all purpose flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons sugar 
¥’s cup shortening 
1 egg 
*%3 cup rich milk or half and half 
2 cups blueberries or blackberries 
Y2 cup sugar 

Dash cinnamon if desired 

Sift dry ingredients and cut in 
shortening until mixture resem- 
bles coarse crumbs. Combine 
slightly beaten egg and milk and 
add all at once, stirring with a 
fork until just moistened. Turn 
dough onto a lightly floured 
board and knead lightly for a 
few seconds. Roll dough into 
oblong about 8 by 10 or 12 
inches. Cover dough evenly with 
berries, except for 1 inch along 
both long sides. Sprinkle sugar 
evenly over berries and sprinkle 
cinnamon lightly over all, if used. 

Starting at one long side, roll 
up dough like a jelly roll. Brush 
edge with soft butter and pinch 
to roll of dough. Place in greased 
shallow oblong baking pan and 
bake until lightly browned in a 
hot oven (400°), 25 to 30 min- 
utes. Cut in slices to serve and 
serve warm with Blueberry Sauce 
(for Blueberry Roll), with hard 
or lemon sauce, or lightly sweet- 
ened whipped cream. Serves 
about 8. 

For Blueberry Sauce, mash 2 
cups blueberries lightly and stir 


HOME PORT 


We dreamed of a trip to the ocean the summer long, 
' Of lilting lullabies of waves, sails in a snowy throng; 
But ‘twas always urgent to reap or sow, 
To hay or garden. We didn’t go. 


But over the crest of afternoon, 
Gull-feather-white winged the early moon; 
Dewy with evening, mother-of-pearled 
Our glad buds opened, shell-tinted, shell-furled. 


The rhythm of wind in the clashing corn 

Was the rhythm of tides that turn at morn. 
And |, when | counted my blessings up, 
Found the measure of joy a brimming cup! 





by Dorine R. Tupper 


in *%, cup sugar, 1 tablespoon 
cornstarch, dash salt, and 1 table- 
spoon lemon juice. Cook until 
clear and slightly thickened. 
Chill. Makes about 2 cups. 


LORAINE’S BLUEBERRY PIE 

1 cup sugar 
3 tablespoons cornstarch 
%s teaspoon salt 
4 cups blueberries 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 9-inch baked pie shell 

Whipped cream 

Combine sugar, cornstarch 
and salt. Stir in 1 cup water and 
1 cup of the blueberries. Cook 
over low heat until thickened. 
Stir in lemon juice and butter, 
then carefully add the remain- 
ing three cups of blueberries. 
Cool and spoon into baked crust. 
At serving time, cover pie with 
slightly sweetened whipped 
cream and scatter some _ blue- 
berries over top. Serves 7 or 3. 


RASPBERRY TARTS GLACE 


Pastry for 2-crust, 8 or 9-inch pie 
1 package (8 oz.) cream cheese, 
softened 
“ cup light cream 
3 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon grated lemon rind 
1 quart large red raspberries 
3 to 4 tablespoons currant or raspber’y 
jelly, melted 

Divide pastry into 8 to 
parts, depending on_ thickne 
of tart shell desired. Roll eax 
piece into a 4-inch round an 
fit into individual pie or ta 
pans. Prick with fork to preve! 
puffing during baking. Pla 
pans on a baking sheet and ba! 
in a very hot oven (475°), 8 to 
minutes, or until lightly browned. 
Cool and remove from pans. 

Blend cream cheese, crear 
sugar and lemon rind. Spre: 
cheese mixture carefully in bot 
tom of tart shells and chill wel. 
Place raspberries closely together, 
stem end down, over cheese laye’. 
Brush melted jelly on tops © 
berries to glaze. Chill. 

Note: Blueberries may be su - 
stituted for raspberries. Also 
regular vanilla pudding mix, 
made according to package ¢'- 
rections, then cooled and cor 
bined with 44 cup dairy so 
cream, may be substituted f 
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#, cream cheese mixture. 
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items, have someone make you 
some half-shelves (as per illus- 
tration). Also, a whatnot shelf 


bine brown with evergeens for 
variety. 

Keep an extra pair of sun 
glasses on the dash or in glove 
compartment of your car. You 
may break or lose a pair when 
out for the day or on a trip. 







t 

New from Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc.— Un-Burn for treatment of 
sunburn; comes in aerosol, lotion 
or cream form. Relieves pain in 
seconds, helps prevent infection, 
moisturizes and conditions dry, 
parched skin. Available nation- 
ally for $1.39 to $1.98. 


If ants, silverfish or roaches 
are a problem in your house, use 
bug-proof shelf paper. It costs a 
little more but is worth it. 





painted to match your kitchen 
is a good place to put jars of 
spices, celery and onion salt, 
parsley flakes, etc. 


If shelves in cupboard or 
pantry are too far apart for small 





This new Custom Countertop 
from Corning Glass provides a 
complete or partial countertop 
surface of glass-ceramic that will 
not burn, scorch, stain or mar, 
according to the manufacturer. 
Now the familiar problem of 
where to safely set a hot pot, dice 
the beets or cut the roast has 
been eliminated, and the tex- 
tured-surface or smooth-finish 
‘pieces add a new decorative effect 
to kitchen countertops. 


weekend 
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WHY FIGHT IT! If business appointments take you 
more than 100 miles away, the car is a very old 
fashioned way to travel. For just one low air fare you 
can jet Mohawk back and forth across the east 

for five straight days. You can set up a whole series 
of sales calls in any of 75 cities in 10 states. The 


airline is yours for a whole work-week. Make positive Si —--——i_—_— = 





5 DAYS UNLIMITED AIR TRAVEL “Consecutive Executive” 











2 DAYS UNLIMITED AIR TRAVEL 





A new wrought iron product 
called Wind-O-Guard makes it 
impossible for youngsters to 
crawl or fall from upstairs win- 
dows, also protects against intru- ba 
ders. Wind-O-Guard adjusts to ee ee 
fit all windows 24 to 42 inches 2 
wide; can be securely locked in 
place or bolted to window frames. 

For information and _ orders, 
contact Locke Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. WG, Lodi, Ohio 
44254. Model shown sells for 
about $5.50 postpaid. 


THIS IS WHERE WE GO: 


Check a Mohawk time table for convenient flights to these cities. 
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Helpful Hints 


Keep small screw-top jars that 
samples come in for storing small 
leftovers of jam and jelly. Saves 
getting sticky reaching to the 
bottom of a taller jar. An iced 
tea spoon is good for reaching 
the last quarter of a jar. 
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_ When cutting flowers are gone 
In your garden, try. arranging a 
variety of foliage, twigs, weed 
tops, ete., for decoration. They 
may be fresh or dried. Com- 
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Call Mohawk or your TRAVEL AGENT. 


Not good In Canada. Subject to official tariff revisions and restrictions. All fares plus tax. 


Hard driving 
businessmen & 
swin 


CIITA Set $ 


Crush small branches or twigs 
of evergreens and stuff in flower 
containers to hold stems of 
flowers or foliage. 


Use plastic cutlery tray in desk 
or kitchen drawers to hold small 
items, such as rubber bands, 
pencils, scotch tape, etc. 


Use vinegar to clean lime 
rings from glass flower bowls. 
Try Wright’s silver cream with 
caution to clean old, tarnished 
oil paintings. It may work won- 
ders, but it depends on the finish. 











gers 





reservations and then fly out Monday and 

\ fly back Friday. Or commute back and forth 

\ every day. Budget minded business- 

men know that a 1000-mile trip by car costs 
at least $120 (@ 12¢ a mile). The same 

PY ee \ distance with Mohawk’s CONSECUTIVE 

, -. EXECUTIVE FARE costs only 7¢ a mile! 


69” 


MOVE OUT! See as many Mohawk cities as you can in two days for one low fare. Mohawk has 

the perfect answer for young married couples looking for a quick getaway ... young ‘‘swingles” looking 

for a weekend lark .. . any age looking for travel thrift. It’s WEEKENDS UNLIMITED, 

the swingingest fare in the air. Two days unlimited air travel on Mohawk to any of 75 cities in 10 states. 

Take off after 12:01 a.m. Saturday. Fly to as many cities as you can and back. Your trip. 

must begin on Saturday and your return trip must begin before 6:00 p.m. Sunday. Mohawk is yours for 

all the hours in between. Make positive reservations starting anytime after 12 noon the Wednesday before your 


$ 95 
“WEEKENDS UNLIMITED” 29 







MOHAWK 


We have the Quick Trip down to a science 
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A heavy duty semi-mou 
moldboard plow, with hydrau- 
lic self-reset beams to maxi- 
mize daily acreage by nonstop 
plowing, has been introduced 
by Massey-Ferguson, Inc. 

Among the many options for 
the MF 880 are general pur- 
pose, high-speed or semi-deep 
tillage bottoms to match soil 
conditions. An optional hitch 
with a front furrow wheel is 
available for use when six or 
more bottoms are used. 
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Capable of operating free 
of jolting or rocking at high 
speeds, the Turbo Mower 
leaves a fluffy windrow of 
upright hay butts to assure 
uniform drying of the entire 
plant. For more information, 
write the Fahr Machine Com- 
pany, 18 Hawley Terrace, 
Yonkers, New York 10701. 
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Addition of the new rear 
processing units, the Interna- 
tional Multi-Purpose Grinder 
and Multi-Purpose Sheller, 
makes the International 234 
Corn Harvester a_ versatile 
picker-type machine. Field 
corn can be harvested husked, 
un-husked, shelled, shelled 
and cracked, or made avail- 
able as ground ear corn feed. 

A snapper unit with unique 
stripper plate design handles 
even small single-cross varie- 
ties of seed corn without dam- 
age or loss. By adding a sim- 
ple attachment, the 234 har- 
vests sweet corn fast and clean. 
It does not have to be removed 
for field corn. 
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Allis-Chalmers forage 
equipment for 1969 includes 
the new large capacity Model 
782, PTO-driven forage har- 
vester. Features facilitate har- 
vest of large-volume crops re- 
quired to feed the expanding 
population of roughage-con- 
suming livestock. 
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All Printed Patterns 


4970. Trio of easy-sew partners. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-44. Size 36 (bust 40). 
Yardages in pattern. ...... 50 cents 


4832. Graceful dress, demi» belt. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
21% yards 35-inch fabric. . . . 50 cents 


9010. Easy skimmer, coat, jacket. 
PRINTED PATTERN; New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37). 
Yardages in pattern. ...... 50 cents 


4759. Zippy casual, easy to sew. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 
1214-2614. Size 1614 (bust 37) takes 
2% yards 39-inch fabric. . . 50 cents 


9010 


10-20% 





744. Airy dress in quick crochet. 
Two identical pieces; make of 3-ply 
fingering yarn. Directions, Sizes 2, 
AO. NCINdeG. ta ie pe oes os 50 cents 


9460. Curved yoke, shapely panel. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
27% yards 35-inch fabric. . . 50 cents 


4835 


: 4835. Softly scalloped princess. 
10%—20'2 


PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. See yardage require- 
ment in pattern. .......... 50 cents 


f 

i Instant Fashion Book [] $1 

‘ Instant Sewing Book O $1 
Fashions to Sew LC] 50¢ 


Send To 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


* Needlecraft Catalog re 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
1 Book of 16 Quilts #1 C] 50¢ 
* Museum Quilt Book #2 [] 50¢ 


Needlecraft Patterns 502 


Many AAéRNY advertisers will be represented at the 1969 gong | Preset otterns 502 


Empire Farm Days on August 5-7 at a farm owned by William 


$15 Quilts for Today #3 


iBook of 12 Prize Afghans [] 50¢ 


s 
‘ 
6 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
' 
New York, N. Y. 10011 
‘ 
' 
Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 

‘ 


3 t Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs CL] 50¢ and special handling. 
Selden of Avon, New York. The farm is located at the corner iBook of 50 Instant Gills 917] S0¢ |[a--seassterseann-nne-shagassachyevasunhsatumensatne=- 
of Retsof Road and Chandler Road (see map). Tear ee Ba 


A massive amount of farm equipment will be on display 
...and demonstrated under field conditions. Suppliers of a 
host of other farm inputs will also be on hand... fertilizers, 
credit, building materials, A.I. services, etc. 

It’s a great opportunity to see and learn more about what’s 
new in the technology of farming! 
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OUTDOOR LIVING AREAS 


by Nenetzin White 


IS YOUR terrace too close to 
the road? Is it hemmed in by a 
garage or outbuilding? Or do 
you have a wall where you would 
like a mass of color or a nice 
ornamental tree? Let’s go over 
some hard situations and see how 
easily they can be remedied and 
how gorgeous these spots can 
become. 

Perhaps you have a blank wall 
right near an area that is other- 
wise perfect for sitting and relax- 
ing. First, find our what direction 
the wall faces. If you aren’t sure, 
get out your blueprints or the 
developer’s maps. If you have 
an eastern or southern exposure, 
you can grow practically any of 
the flowering plants in this spot. 
If the area is paved, perhaps 
you can chisel out places large 


enough to plant some ornamen-- 


tal trees or shrubs and put them 
right against the wall. 





If space is limited or you want 
a more exotic effect, espalier 
these shrubs or trees. Espaliering 
consists of pinning the branches 
to the wall horizontally and cut- 
ting off the branches that pro- 
trude. It used to be customary 
to espalier in definite forms, such 
as u’s and double or triple u’s. 
The more modern feeling is a 
Sweep perhaps up (vasi-form) or 
to one side and up (the side with 
the most sun). These can make 
your wall a thing of beauty, and 
by carefully choosing your plant, 
you can have blossoms in the 
spring and ‘fruit in the fall. A 
flowering crabapple or an up- 
right form of *cotoneaster with 
its double rose-like flowers in 
the spring and glossy red fruit 
in the fall is ideal. 

Another good treatment is a 
series of window boxes pinned 
to or hung from the wall. These 
should be smaller at the top so 
they will get sunlight. You can 
make a pyramid form, a step 
form, or whatever your artistic 
Sense dictates. With an eastern 
Or southern exposure, you can 
ave great blossoms all summer 
and by using some trailing 
American Agriculturist, July, 1969 


plants, you can have a cascade 
or flower falls. 
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If the road is very close to 
your house, a hedge or fence is 
probably the best answer. Ever- 
green hedges must be placed 
rather far back to minimize salt 
damage, and depending on the 
wind. direction, they may dump 
snow. If you have a westerly wind 
over your hedge or fence, be pre- 
pared for a snow-drop. Don’t 
overlook the possibility of a de- 
ciduous hedge; it, too, will keep 
out a lot of dirt, noise and wind. 
I enjoy a flowering shrub border 
in a situation like this. If there 
is room, you might try one; 
otherwise, put up a fence to give 
you as much or as little privacy 
as you desire. Then you can treat 
the fence like a wall and decorate 
your outside living room. 


With northern or western ex- 
posures, you will have to use 
yew, evergreen bittersweet, or 
other plants that will grow with 
a minimum of sunlight. The 
evergreen bittersweet should 
climb for you, and as it matures, 
should give you flowers in the 
spring and bittersweet-like fruit 
in the fall. Hanging baskets filled 
with plants for either shade or 
sun will give you spectacular 
results. 


QOOGQOGOQOOGOOGOGOOGHOOQOGOGOOGOOy 


COMING AND GOING 
by Mildred Goff 





We are so happy when company 
comes. 

We bring out the fruit cake and sugar 
plums, 

Joyfully welcome friend and relation, 

Ply them with coffee and conversation. 


Another moment of equal delight 

Comes when the visitors take their 
flight 

And the house is quiet. Oh, sweet 
repose! 

We're glad when the company comes. 
And goes. 


DOCGOOOCGOOOGOOOOOGOOGOO OOOO 
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We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
Title Author Price © 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 


ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .............-.45- 10.00 
ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) ............0 ccc cece cece cece 19.75 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ..............000- 6.25 
APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
BEER CAIIEE SCIENCE: Mu/E.- Ensminger. 0 ts. ec etsy eee nite eter n 14.35 
CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ................... 7.00 
CONTRACTFARMING, U:S:Ace EUR: Royse a tins cue eee hee wie os Me beeen eae 9.25 
COOPERATIVES—TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy (1969 Edition) .............. 125 
THE GOURAGE (TO CHANGE: RisGi Stern tas casted na eimee Vasa Oe oe eR ates le 5.75 
DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ................0 cece eceeees 6.25 
EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ......... 02.00. eceeeeees 5.25 
EXPLORING 2AGRIBUSINESS:= Es. Pa Roy? tots oct sii t's « sy iee cacheue snare vicigia(yc ocr smeenteds 9.25 
FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ................. 5.25 
FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & |. G. Morrison ............0 0000: 5.50 
FEEDDEORMUEATIONS-HANDBOOK=T.0W..- Rerty ca. '6.c uiseie's cre oo ores Siti os Meese 6.00 
FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP?) Museo Ensminger arcisMoc acts troleid cele sc eae siesta 11.75 
HOSTAGES TO; FORTUNE: ER. Eastman) aco. Se ete n ete ware aslo a sie eee as 3.00 
HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.25 


LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah &D.F.Storm 7.50 


LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 7.75 
MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT: S. H. Fowler ..............0..000000es 10.00 
MEAT EWE EAT THEs Peck: Zeigler tesntegeicc ton oats en cere a ou 9.25 
MECHANICS: IN: AGRICULTURE ES Phipps: er ac (care hoi areata sume keer 10.75 
MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ................-. 8.50 
OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ................20000000- 8.00 
PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer .................000008- 6.50 
PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W..Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W. Ware & J. P. McGollum ............... 0.00 cee eee 7.75 
RETAIL ELORIST: BUSINESS: “Peter: Bsr Pfahhosn. ac o6 cok hte avers os eis hae ees 9.25 


RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 


SCHENTIEIC: FEEDING OF GHICKENS, THEs|Hi W. Titus: ccs 22-2. oo ae ae o: 6.25 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger ............. 0. cc cece cece cccees 11.75 
STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK: M. E. Ensminger ............. 0. 0c cece cee e cee eeeee 14.75 
SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
SWINE MANAGEMENT PACKET ..................0006 eiaaslay cra ceesve ettuntaroie aiceboe ls 225 
SWINE* SGIENCE:°M:: Ei: Ensminger scee-c «csistcoerccens rae ate nie eo a ee 11.75 
600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ..............-. 6.50 
USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar 2.0.0.0... 0... ccc cece ee eee 6.75 
WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E. R. Eastman ............. 0. cc ccc cece ceces 2.00 
THE WESTERN CHORSE:. Jonno As, Gonmania./;'. 5.00 tn es ae er ee ee 9.00 
WHEN YOU? PRESIGES: S:uS2 ‘Sutherlands:: S425 Scheer 4,45 
THE WORDS. AND. THE: MUSICS:EOR. Eastman) 2.68 08. es a Oo ecw oie 3.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: Nose Prices $30 ce ea 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURISE BOOKS = = Fics Aa a ee Sea Fe erates 
Box:370; Ithaca, News York 14850) gt) ot Si ere ONS 
TotalkSie es eee 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Sr eters 

PLEASE PRINT Total Sacer ols 
Naima niirur io cis teenie youn cier paar nth, Pe aMehuge cesta un otiL whe stedaa ie ache In aaah eA ett EA peered SO art 
Aes S eer te rei see ne re) sar Le la FG RUE ae UB Dear.) CANON Re a A tl Pn at MEAD 
Posh: Office: oiiiircren cer ree ten onli ae Sheet e  ere NON eaerig rcia pies peat te Zipics cue ee 
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‘“‘Even America Itself’’ 


I never thought I would live 
to see the day when rioting col- 
lege students marched into the 
college offices and classrooms, 
put the officers and teachers out, 
and took over complete posses- 
sion. 

In one case the students were 
armed. One might understand 
the situation if it had happened 
at just one college. But it has 
been going on in some of our 
oldest and finest institutions 
across the entire United States. 
In fact, the disturbance is world- 
wide. 

It is often hard to tell what 
the students are upset about. In 
some cases they don’t know 
themselves. They just seem to 
be upset with everything that 
is, and would like to tear down 
the whole educational system ... 
even America itself. 

The students complain about 
the curriculum, but they have 


not had experience enough to. 


know what studies are valuable 
and what are not. Abraham Lin- 
coln, one of the greatest debaters 
of all time, said that he learned 
to reason from the theorems of 
geometry. Think of the thousands 
of students who have condemned 
geometry because they had no 
way of knowing, at their age, 
how valuable it is. 

The curriculum does — need 
_correction from time to time and 
students’ suggestions should be 
listened to. But, on the whole 
it has stood the test of time, and 
millions of students have used 
the curriculum for a foundation 
on which they have achieved 
success and happiness. 

Another cause of complaint 
from students is that they should 
have more voice in the manage- 
ment of the college or university. 
There is student government in 
most colleges, but in the final 
analysis the administrators are 
hired to run the institution. 
What do students come to col- 
lege for... to run the business or 
to get an education? 

In general it may be said that 
never in all history have students, 
in both the public schools and 
the colleges, had the educational 
opportunities that they have 
today. Never was it so easy to 
go to college. Maybe that is just 
the trouble. If every student in 
high school and college had to 
work for at least some of his edu- 
cation, there wouldn’t be any 
time to march and riot, and he 
certainly would appreciate his 
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education more than some do 
now. 
Responsibility goes with privi- 
lege and freedom. Let the stu- 
dent show that he is responsible 
and he will be given more re- 
sponsibility in college govern- 
ment and in his choice of sub- 
jects in the curriculum. : 
The chief cause of all the 
trouble from the home through 
the university is lack of disci- 
pline. Many of our boys and 
girls have had too much of every- 
thing, and when they find that 
life just isn’t that way, they re- 
fuse to abide by the rules, regu- 
lations and laws that have stood 
the test of time in many genera- 
tions. Too many young people, 
and old ones too, for that mat- 
ter, follow the creed: “If I don’t 
like the law, I won’t obey it.” 
The end of that philosophy is 
anarchy and chaos. Too many 
children in the home are being 
ruined by permissiveness. Too 
many have grown up without 
discipline, and that has resulted 
in the taking over of college 


buildings and rioting on the- 


campuses. 

Then, to make matters worse, 
when the trouble started the 
college administrators didn’t 
have the courage to stop it before 
it got out of hand. What is 
needed is more Teddy Roose- 
velts, whose philosophy was 
“speak softly but carry a big 
stick:” 

There is one thing I want to 
make very clear, and that is that 
of most boys and girls out of the 
thousands who attend the big 





universities and colleges, only a 
few hundred are responsible for 
all the trouble. 

I also want to make it clear 
to both the rioting students and 
the administrators that the pub- 
lic, who in the long run pays the 
bill, is just about fed up to the 
point that they are demanding 
that the administrators straighten 
out the mess on the college cam- 
puses, or get out and let someone 
take over who has the courage 
and the ability to do the job. 


| Haying, 


Yesterday and Today 


Let us say that you are a 
young man sixteen years old by 
the name of Johnny Orr, living 
on a northeastern dairy farm on 
July 5, 1850, only a hundred and 
nineteen years ago. It’s a large 
farm for those times, and you 
belong to a big but typical fam- 
ily of father, mother, two sisters, 
and three brothers, of which you 
are the youngest. The morning 
chores include milking (by hand, 
of course), the cows turned out 
to day pasture, and you have 
just finished breakfast in the big 
farm kitchen. 

Father Orr has smoked his 
after-meal pipe and announced: 
“Today we start haying on the 
south meadow. Let’s get at it.” 

What haying tools would the 
Orrs and all their neighbors 
have? 

Well, each male member of 
the family would have his own 
scythe and snath. And he would 
be very particular that the blade 
was sharp, “hung” just right... 
and Johnny Orr would make 
sure that no other member of 
the family used his scythe. Hand 
tools were better then than they 
are now. 

All the boys and their father 
were in the field, with the father 
in the lead, promptly at seven 
o’clock. They mowed steadily 
until about ten o’clock and were 
hot and tired. So they were glad 
to see Mother Orr and sister Ann 
coming with a big jug of switzel 
or milk and a pan of new fried- 
cakes. 

After a brief rest they returned 
to the mowing, and mowed 
steadily until six o’clock ... with 
an hour out at noon for a big 
dinner and a brief rest. With a 
sharp scythe, each of the Orrs 
could mow about an acre in a 
day. 

At six they all stopped, did 
the milking and other chores, 
ate a big supper, sat on the stoop 
a little while to let the hot cham- 
ber rooms cool off, and then they 
fell into bed too tired even to 
dream. 

Next day, the Orrs raked the 
hay with hand rakes and pitched 
it into big cocks that looked like 
Indian tepees, to cure and dry. 

If it didn’t rain, the Orrs be- 
gan a day or so after mowing 
pitching the hay on wagons with 
hay riggings and hauled it to the 
barn, where it was pitched off 
by hand and mowed away. 
Sometimes the hay had to be 
pitched off on the west side of a 
shed where the sun blazed down 
unmercifully. 

Haying in the old days started 
after the Fourth of July and 
dragged on often until Septem- 
ber. It was the big job of the 
year. 

Up until 1850 or a little later 
every bit of hay was handled by 
hand, from the scythe to the 
mow. Haying was the big job of 
the year requiring much help. 
But then things began to change, 
and have continued rapidly to 
change ever since. 


In 1852 the first mowing. 


machine was invented. It was a 
crude affair, but still it would 
mow more in an hour than could | 


- be done with a scythe in a day. 


Strange to say, reapers and mow- 
ers came about the same time 
...and reapers were often used 
as mowers by taking off the table 
or platform. 

Hand rakes soon took a back 
seat to horse rakes, the first of 
which were walking affairs with 
two rows of wooden teeth which 
you raised to dump it.,Did you 
ever see one? Then came the 
wheel dump rake, followed today 
by the side delivery rake. 

Every farm boy knows the 
different types of mowers in use 
on farms today. He knows that 
only a very little hay is pitched 
by hand. He knows about tractor- 
drawn seven-foot. mowers, self- 
propelled windrowers, mower 
conditioners .. . bale throwers 
that throw the bales onto the 
wagons...choppers and_ other 
inventions that take the hand 
work out of haying. 

If we could wave a magic 
wand and bring Johnny Orr back 
today to a big demonstration of 
modern haying machinery, he 
would rub his eyes and think 
the world had gone crazy... 
and maybe he would be right. 


Relives His Life 


Dear Mr. Eastman: 


“T feel strongly constrained to write 
you today while reading your book, 
“Journey to Day Before Yesterday.” 
Except my Bible I prize this book 
more than any other that I own. | 
suffered a stroke in 1962 and am still 
paralyzed on my left side, and I have 
read and reread your book so many 
times. I relived all the experwences 
related. ... 

“You can imagine what your book 
means to me now as I relive places 
and events of the past.... 

“Accept my thanks for recalling 
the days of yore which make me laugh 
QE CO 0 

“I also go back to the farm and 
drink the good spring water, and eal 
the watercress growing along the 
Streams. 

“With every good wish, I am.” 


Guy H. Madeira 
Shoemakersville, Pa. 


To get a copy, write to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. ‘The 
price is $7.30, including tax. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Russian Commissar: “Please 
give report on potato crop in 
your district.” 

Peasant: “Is coming wonder- 
ful. Under Glorious People’s 
Leader, potato crops is miracu- 
lous. If we were putting all po- 
tatoes in one pile, they would 
be making mountain to reach up 
to the feet of God.” 

Commissar: “Fool, you know 
there is no God.” 

Peasant: ‘True, Comrade 
Commissar, but there are no 
potatoes either.” 


American Agriculturist, July, 1969 | 











ASSIFIED ADS” 
TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 
¢10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 


CL 
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$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply. 


£20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. 1st $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
7)0x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1901 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 


EUROPEAN ART TOUR — $699.00 — 22 
uys, starting November 12. Guided visit to 
amous galleries and art museums including 
tubens Home & Gallery, Antwerp; Rembrandt 

Amsterdam; Louvre & Versailles, Paris; 
‘ado in Madrid; Venice, Rome, Ravena, 
“iorence in Italy and others. Travel by deluxe 
coach, stay in picturesque inns, enjoy stimula- 
ag companions. Our price includes everything. 
2eserve now. For information: Phone (716) 
'8-5591 or write Shanly International Corpora- 
yn, 805-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202. 


TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD STERLING SILVER: any condition: 
Diamonds, Gold, Platinum. Sell now. We pay 
immediately highest prices in history. Ship 
insured parcel post Concord Silversmiths, 
Salisbury Road, Lakeville, Conn. 06039. Refer- 
ence National Iron Bank, Falls Village, Conn. 
Phone anytime 203-435-2322. 


WANTED BEESWAX. Contact James G. 
Whittlesey, Lyons Falls, New York 13368. 


PRESIDENTIAL. CAMPAIGN BUTTONS 
bought. Highest prices paid. Cereghin, 703 
Bolton Walk #204, Goleta, California 93017. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


-AISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
ee details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
io 43050. 


SVEN GORGEOUS FLOWERING CACTUS. 
eluding beautiful Gold Ball. $1.00 postpaid. 
ee . . rare plant for promptness. Cactus- 
land, Edinburg, Texas 78539. 

‘MAZING NEW WHOLESALE Discount Plan 
nakes money quickly and easily for yourself, 
shurch or club. Delightful items sell them- 
selves. Samples on approval. Thomas Terry 
udios, 20-S6 Union Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
1085. 


VAKE EXTRA MONEY—Show friends, neigh- 
ors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
ards. 600 items. Experience unnecessary. 
lable samples on approval. Free Catalog, 
srsonalized Christmas Card Album. Heden- 
mp, 3861 Broadway, Dept. AA-37, New 
‘ork 10013. 


EAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
perience necessary. Free catalog, sample 
ird, and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler 
coms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
ve loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
Rages Company, Dept. 7916, Lima, Ohio 
1802. 

00-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AAC-7, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
WE'RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
Jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
LOK huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
hentucky 42001. 
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N.Y. Ss OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
Cioice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
PRI. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
E Cazenovia, N.Y. 
". James Hubbard, Owner 


KIL Loar uee 


Using 6% Kerosene, 94% Air, this torch burns 
weeds, roots, stalks, splits rocks, irrigates, thaws, 
\eats iron, disinfects- WAS OVER 100 FARM 
Write for full description and prices. 
Sh 


4 UNE EQUIPMENT , 


Kenneth Nye, Mer. 
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SERVICE 
BUREAU 


by M. A. Parsons 





SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 

Mrs. Ralph B. Weatherbee, Attica ....... 
(refund on film) 

Mr. Abram Bushart, Marion ........................ 194.00 
(gas tax refund) 

Miss Helen Metcalf, Dover Plains ............... 19.06 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Kenneth L. Fall, Chateaugay ................ 52.45 
(refund on saw) 

Mrs. Kathryn Hansthorn, Hunter . fabs 1.00 
(refund on order) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. W. M. Black, Fallentimber .................. 
(overpayment refund) 


NEW JERSEY 


eee 2000 


Mr. Halsey D. Genung, Pittstown ............... 
(refund on books) 

Mr. Wm. Happel, Pittstown 
(damage settlement) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. R. W. Sparrell, Holliston 
(overpayment refund) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Mrs. Carl Broadwell, Ashton 
(refund on order) 


HAY — HAY 


In spite of previous warnings, 
we still receive scattered com- 
plaints against hay dealers who 
have failed to pay for all loads 
picked up. 

We were notified recently of 
a New York State man who has 
been charged with acting as a 
dealer and broker and selling 
farm products without a license. 
He was accused of purchasing 
hay and straw from a local 
farmer and then taking the prod- 
ucts to another location where 
alleged sales were made. The 
charge is in violation of state 
law requiring a license to act as 
a dealer or broker. 

Before selling your produce, 
make sure the buyer is currently 
licensed and bonded with the 
New York State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets. All 
licensed operators carry cards 
showing the expiration dates of 
their licenses. 

Also, when you deliver your 
produce to a dealer or his truck 
picks up your produce, get a 
signed receipt showing date, 
dealer’s name, quantity of pro- 
duce, net price to grower, and 
the signature of the person re- 
ceiving the produce. 

You may verify the license of 
an operator or buyer, on any 
weekday from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m., by calling Albany, 518- 
457-4990 or, if the line is busy, 
call 518-457-2774. 


CAN YOU HELP ? 


Would like instructions for 
making belts, jewelry, dishes, etc. 
out of nuts from black walnut 
trees. Write Mrs. Mike Polow- 
chak, R.D. 2, Berwick, Pa. 18603. 


* K * 


Mrs. Ruth Packard of Jericho, 
Vt. wants a copy of “No Drums.” 


* OK X* 


Would like to obtain a copy of 
Harry Irving Hancock’s book en- 
titled “Blackmail” published in 
1899 by Street and Smith. Please 
contact Mrs. E. N. Wood, 16603 
Turner, Detroit, Mich. 48221. 


Dairy Farmer Seriously 
Hurt When Kicked By Cow 


Mr. Herman Kilpatrick of Walton, N.Y. received $2218.21 from 
local agent Bob Utter of Delhi, N.Y. 


During milking time a cow kicked Mr. Kilpatrick in his right 
hand jamming the thumb back and injuring the wrist. He thought 
at first it was just a sprain so tried to do his chores for a few 
weeks with but a splint on. His condition grew worse and soon he 
found himself in the hospital where he spent twenty nine days 
under the care of a bone specialist. Out of the hospital he wore 
an arm cast for weeks. Following that he repeatedly returned to 


515.70 
324.80 
348.64 
181.07 
705.00 
456.00 
123.45 


Truck accident—inj. head, back 

Richard J. Murphy, Hobart, N.Y. ....... 
Saw accident—cut fingers 

Florence Anne Hill, Chaffee, N.Y. _..... 479.06 
Fell—broke arm 

Nancy Gabel, Lawtons, N.Y... «= 1188.56 
Stepped on by cow—broke foot 

Robert E. Gale, Bombay, N.Y. ._........... 115.71 
Thrown from horse—back strain 

Harry Hollenbeck, Johnstown, N.Y... 162.53 
Caught in baler—inj. arm, hip 

Claude Oaksford, Johnstown, N.Y... 312.84 
Trampled by cow—cut knee 

Edward A. LaPoint, Pavilion, N.Y. ........ 437.38 
Kicked by cow—broke leg 

Donald E. Foster, Corfu, N.Y. ................ 138.54 
Caught in corn picker—broke finger 

Evelyn Crawford, Herkimer, N.Y. 572.76 
Fell down stairs—broke knee 

Ross Eckert, West Winfield, N.Y. ...... 188.09 

339.90 


the hospital for physiotherapy treatments to help regain use of his 
hand and arm. During all this it was necessary to hire help to carry 
Because Mr. Kilpatrick owns several North American policies 
he received $1125 of weekly income benefits and $1093.21 of 
OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
Kenneth Gifford, Medusa, N.Y. ........... $385.00 Anna Nowack, Victor, N.Y. .................. $382.28 
Chalmore Wolcott, Fillmore, N.Y. 1032.00 _ Blanche Bruning, Middleport, N.Y. _... 
Auto accident—mult. injuries Hit by wagon—inj. le 
228.59 325.00 
Fell off roof—broke wrist Vaporizer tipped over—burns 
Robert E. Stone, Randolph, N.Y. Floyd Townsend, Oneonta, N.Y. _........... 185.71 
Charles H. Howard, Little Valley, N.Y... 184.15 Arnold Taggart, Gouverneur, N.Y. ........ 

Fell off root—injured hip Fell over plows—broke elbow aoae 
Auto accident—injured face Bar fell—broke toe i 
James Mahaney, King Ferry, N.Y. _.... Carolyn Fox, Canajoharie, N.Y. _.......... 129.86 

Dorothy M. Aikens, Clymer, N.Y. __.... Thomas Livingston, Howes Cave, N.Y. .. 

Stepped on stone—inj. foot Thrown from tractor—broke arm sane 
Slipped off log—inj. knee Radiator hose blew—burned face : 
Elsie Stafford, Norwich, N.Y. ............ Joseph C. Schumacher, Hornell, N.Y... 1235.72 

Robert Goodale, Cortland, N.Y. _.......... Steven Learn, Cameron Mills, N.Y. _.... 
Farm truck accident—broke leg Thrown from truck—injured knee dasaa 
Caught in grain drill—cut hand : 
Henry Zimnoski, Mattituck, N.Y. .......... 464.90 
Thrown from truck—inj. knee 
Jamesy Sue Ward, Candor, N.Y. _.......... 
Alfred Dates, Ludlowville, N.Y. _........... 1183.66 
Crushed by horse—broke shoulder 
471.36 
Fell from ladder—broke heel 
Henry C. Sanzotta, Wolcott, N.Y. .......... 
Sally Mallaber, Walworth, N.Y. _.......... 222.15 
Thrown from horse—injured elbow 
257.27 


on the dairy. 
medical expense benefits for a total of $2218.21. 
Caught in beaters—broke arm Fell—broke arm 
173.55 
g 
Curtis Sear], Jr., Friendship, N.Y... Roland Frost, Hannibal, N.Y. _.............. 
Fell from scaffold—inj. shoulder Bailer dropped—broke leg 
207.84 
Donald Deody, Auburn, N.Y. ........... 1550.95 Charles Darling, Canton, N.Y. ............. 
Thrown by heifer—inj. back Fell up stairs—injured leg 
388.52 
Joseph C. Muscarella, Jamestown, N.Y. Andrew J. Ellison, Watkins Glen, N.Y. .. 
Tripped fell—inj. shoulder Caught in beaters—inj. leg, chest 
f 264.50 
Earl J. Barnes, Walton, N.Y. _............ Mary L. Donovan, Hornell, N.Y. _.......... 
474.50 
Pony jumped—broke leg 
Lawrence Howser, Groton, N.Y. ............ 
487.15 
Fell from Ladder—broke ribs 
George VanGelder, Savannah, N.Y. __.... 


Caught in machine—broke finger 

Alex Dominick, North Java, N.Y. ........ 
Chain saw slipped—cut foot 

Ronald D. Bennett, Nelson, Pa. ........... 
Kicked by cow—sprained ankle 

Raymond Egli, Jr., Roaring Bench, Pa... 
Thrown off wagon—inj. back 

Elizabeth A. Gaber, Waterford, Pa. _..... 
Cut by window—injured hand 

James W. Leet, Coudersport, Pa 
Cleaning corn chopper—cut fingers 

Guy Vandermark, Montrose, Pa. _.. 
Fell from wagon—inj. knee 

Howell Wentzell, Elmer, N.J. _.......... 
Hit by shot gun—injured legs 

Joseph Carchesio, Jr., Englishtown, N.J. 
Auto accident—broke leg 

Donald H. Stiles, Suffield, Conn. _....... 
Caught in auger—injured fingers 

George Devoid, Salisbury, Vt. ............ 
Tractor accident—inj. thigh 

Claude Briere, Jeffersonville, Vt. ....... 
Fell—broke wrist 


Fell off lawn mower—inj. fingers 

Allan St. Louis, Carthage, N.Y. _........ 
Jack hose broke—inj. finger 

John H. Clark, Woodville, N.Y. .............. 154.51 
Wheel barrow fell—broke ankle 

Michael Powlin, Lowville, N.Y. ............ 348.56 
Auto accident—whiplash inj. 

Katie Lehman, Castorland, N.Y. _.......... 295.68 
Knocked over by team—inj. thigh 

Alfred W. Smith, Hubbardsville, N.Y... 101.61 
Fell off truck—injured hand 

Robert W. Przestrzelski, Ft. Plain, N.Y. 234.14 
Truck Acc.—broke ribs 

Walter VanBuren, Lockport, N.Y. __..... 128.56 
Caught in PTO—cuts 

John F. Heber, Rome, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—inj. shoulder 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 





NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ITHACA, NEW YORK 








This big gives you 
a big edge 
inside outside. 









No other like-size 
forage harvester has 
a cutterhead like it. 


First of all, it’s big: 24 inches in dia- 
meter. 
















But most of all, it’s strong. 
Behind each knife is a full- 
length steel plate, protecting 
the cutterhead from damage 
by foreign objects. The shaft 
is reinforced for longer life, 
and rides on sealed ball 
bearings. 


’ With nine knives you'll 
“chop to a uniform 3/16" 
—without a recutter screen 
and its costly horse-power re- 
quirements. 


Capacity comes first, but this 
New Holland Super 717 gives 
a lot more: 

@ An exclusive 98° gearbox 
that keeps universal joints 
more in line to provide more 

efficient transfer of tractor power. 

@ A torsion-steel PTO shaft that can 

take peak power loads without 

strain. 

@ The only built-in knife sharpener 

with a sharpening stone that moves 

into place automatically to assure 
true bevel edges. 


It adds up to a hard-working ma- 
chine. Whether you're chopping corn 
silage (with-a 1-row, 2-row or 2-row 
narrow head) or haylage (with the 


Super-Sweep windrow pickup) or 
qafidnid Gees Gods Guth the apn me ren Oe 


new sicklebar attachment). Forage Harvester: All corn 
That's what you'll have going foryou heads have spring-loaded 

just as soon asyou get going—to your idl h ban k 
nearby New Holland dealer’s. idiers that make It easy to Keep 


New Holland Division of SperryRand. gathering chains tight. 





Note the exclusive steel cone 
that gives extra support 
where Shaft joins side plate. 
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EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


August 5, 6, 7 
Greigsville, New York 


August 26 — September 1 
Syracuse, New York 








CAPACITIES 
UP TO 
4,000 

GALLONS 


BOTH VACUUM 
AND 
NON-VACUUM 
MODELS 






And No Wonder! The ZERO’s Exclusive, Patented, Built-in 
SPATTER-SPRAY “Push-Button” Clean-up System Saves Hours 
of Time and Labor Every Day—and Cleans the Tank Better 


Big dairymen are good managers. They’re 
constantly seeking new ways to save time, 
labor — and produce higher-quality milk. 
That’s why more and more big dairymen 
are installing ZERO COMPLETELY-AUTO- 
MATED BULK MILK COOLERS. 


The ZERO—both vacuum and non-vacuum 
models —is the greatest time and labor- 
saving farm bulk milk tank ever made. It 
greatly reduces milk-handling costs — and 
helps produce higher-quality milk — for 
bigger profit. 
ZERO’s Patented, Entirely-Built-in SPAT- 
TER-SPRAY Self- -Cleaning and Sanitizing 
System — and Round Design — Make this 
Possible. Clean-up is easy. Here’s all you 
do after the tank is emptied. Fill the deter- 
gent jar. Set the Automatic Timer Clock. 
lip the Switch. And the ZERO washes, 
rinses and sanitizes itself—as ‘“push- 
button” automatic as the home automatic 
laundry washer. Saves hours of clean-up and 
sanitizing time each day for other chores. 


The ZERO is the Only Farm Bulk Milk Tank 
with a Completely-Automated, Entirely- 
Built-in Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing 
System. Everything — including all Con- 
trols —and even the detergent jar — is 
built-in. There’s no time-wasting, labor- 
wasting conglomeration of a makeshift 
sprinkler and gadgets to connect, insert 
into the tank, remove, disconnect, wash 
and store away every clean-up. 


Cleans Better — Bacteria Averages Re- 
duced. Photo at right shows the ZERO’s 


ZERO MANUFACTURING CO. 


© Copyright 1969 ZERO Mfg. Co. 


COMPLETELY-AUTOMATED 
VACUUM AND NON-VACUUM 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


—with BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC WASHER 


691-U Duncan Ave. 


BIG DAIRYMEN USE THE BIG Zero 





SEALED LIDS 


Numero” | That’s How They 


: /, 


& 


entirely-built-in SPATTER-SPRAY Self- 
Washing and Sanitizing System in action. 
Note how the impellers hurl a crossfire of 
detergent solution — with ‘‘tornado” force 
— against the ZERO’s stainless steel sides, 
ends and sealed-tight lids. Round-shaped 
— there are no hard-to-reach corners. Offi- 
cial records show bacteria. averages have 
been greatly reduced. 


Entire Electrical System Also Built-in — 
for Safety. This prevents possible hazards 
that might be caused by a wet floor, wet 
shoes and damp equipment. The ZERO is 
the only farm bulk milk tank with a safe, 
electrical cleaning system. 


It’s Possible to Install a Larger-Capacity 
ZERO Without Enlarging Your Milk House. 
The big ZERO is designed with larger di- 
ameters than standard model bulk tanks. 
Because of this, in many cases, a larger- 
capacity tank will fit into the same size 
milk house as a smaller, standard size 
model. Also available is a bulkhead tank. 


Costs Less than You’d Expect. Even with 
this exclusive, entirely-built-in, automated 
SPATTER-SPRAY Self-Cleaning System — 
savings due to compact design and volume 
production enable the ZERO to be offered 
at prices comparable to !ower-quality, less 
efficient bulk tanks. 


See Your ZERO Dealer! Mail Coupon today 
for full information, including specifica- 
tions and capacity sizes — location of your 
nearest ZERO installation — and name of 
nearest ZERO Dealer! 


Washington, Mo. 63090 


Got That Way! 


@? 








@ 3 


HAS URETHANE 
PLASTIC FOAM 
‘INSULATION. 


a 











SET A DIAL — 
FLIP A SWITCH 
—and the 
ZERO Washes, 
Rinses and 
Sanitizes 


BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
remy, AUTOMATICALLY ae 


This photo shows ZERO’s patented, entirely-built-in SPATTER-SPRAY 
Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing System in action. The big 4,000-gallon 
ZERO above has three impellers that hurl a triple cross-fire of detergent 
solution against the tank’s entire stainless steel interior for thorough 
cleaning and sanitizing. 


FREE! 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 

— describes in detail everything you should know ‘before 
you invest in any milk handling equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor-and increases 
milk profits. Gives full information about ZERO COM- 
PLETELY-AUTOMATED BULK MILK COOLERS — including 
dimensions of different capacity models. Mail coupon for 
FREE BOOK today! 





| | 
| MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 
} ZERO MFG. CO.; 691-u Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 63090 | 
| Please send me FREE Book described above — location of nearest | 
ZERO installation — and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. | am l 
interested in: 

| (] New ZERO Completely-Automated Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler | 
| C] New ZERO Completely-Automated Non-Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler | 
| O a ZERO CONCORD Twin-Vacuum Complete Pipeline | 

Milking System 

| (] Good used equipment | 
| | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 
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See ZERO Equipment on Exhibit at the New York State Fair! 





CO 


BARN CLEANER 


IS THE THING 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 





IN THE 


THE 


LINK 





No one makes a barn cleaner 
like Cornell, and no one makes 
a link, like the one in the Cornell 
Barn Cleaner. This Is Its Heart 
because it is designed and made 
for 3 specific purposes: Efficiency, 
Economy and Dependability. 


The round, short, welded link 
(not riveted) prevents jamming, 
and breakage—sheds urine and 
manure better to prevent corro- 
sion. The Cornell link, together 
with the non-slip double tooth 
drive sprocket; two inch drive 
paddle; exclusive reverse corner 
idlers, and its fully automatic 
Operation give you, the user, the 
best barn cleaner on the market. 


It would pay you to know more 
about the Cornell Barn Cleaner. 
It would pay you to have one 
... Write today for more 
information. 


Kit __} Vandale Silo Unloaders 
|_| Have rep call lama|_| Farmer |_| Student 


Nomenceseeans. 


Addtessn wun 


' perro mo., 
. 


fees) 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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OUR COVER 


When it comes to the attraction 
of new equipment, every man re- 
mains forever a little boy! Father 
and son alike can see all the latest 
machines at the Empire Farm Days 
near Greigsville (where State 
routes 63 and 36 cross in Living- 
ston County), New York, on Aug- 
ust 5-7... or at the New York 
State Fair, Syracuse, from August 
26 to September |. They're both 
great shows! 


Strong, white 
RIGID-RIB 


protects new AGWAY 
Research Barn 


AGWAY’S Dairy Feed Research Barn at Tully, 
New York, is packed with special equipment to 
weigh feed in and out for each of the 60 Hol- 
stein cows under study. Constant tests measure 
body weight, productivity, butterfat content, 
etc., with different rations and supplements. 
The controlled environment inside the barn 
includes full insulation, ventilation, and liquid 
manure disposal. To protect this substantial 
investment in equipment and livestock, and to 
help keep the interior cool, long-length sheets 
of Republic prepainted white RIGID-RIB® gal- 
vanized steel roofing were used. 
Twenty-eight-foot lengths of RIGID-RIB 
easily covered the roof, with one sheet, eave 
to ridge, on each side. Its 2'’%4-foot covering 
width reduced the number of side laps, too. 
The distinctive configuration of RIGID-RIB 
gives it extra strength and gives buildings a 
crisp, clean appearance. A RIGID-RIB roof 
will carry heavy snow loads and hold tight in 
high winds, even over wide-spaced purlins. 
When you build, ask your AGWAY man or 
your Republic farm products dealer about 
RIGID*RIB galvanized steel siding and roof- 
ing. Available in galvanized or prepainted in 
Turquoise, White or four new colors: Desert 
Sand, Seafoam Green, Canyon Red, Gulf Blue. 
RIGID-RIB: the wide, long, dry, strong build- 
ing sheet. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 
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EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





GRAPE BOYCOTT 


A mass of information is available about 
the California grape boycott...and most 
of it is contradicted by the next report 
received. 

The Catholic Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco publicly has rejected any support of 
the boycott...but parochial school 
children in some areas compose insulting 
letters to grape growers as exercises in 
English. Senator Kennedy and some other 
politicians joined a “march” on behalf of 
union leader Cesar Chavez...and other 
political leaders joined in opposition. Rep- 
resentative B. F. Sisk, a liberal Democrat 
with a voting record labeled by the AFL- 
CIO as “95 percent good,” concludes that 
“grape growers resent the abuse and vilifi- 
cation which has been heaped upon them 
by labor leaders, public officials, college 
activists and a host of other citizenry who 
seem unwilling to take the time to find out 
just exactly | what the implications of the 
boycott are.’ 

In this highly emotional power play, Sev- 
eral things seem to emerge: 

1. The United Farm Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee is attempting to have the 
grape workers delivered to them by their 
employers. Little support for the union 
exists among grape workers. 

2. Thousands of small farmers produce 
table grapes in California, and employ no 
labor. They too are crunched by the boy- 
cott...even though not legally or morally 
a part of the dispute. 

3. Phe challence to: farmers 1s. clear.< ; 
today, table grapes...tomorrow milk, 
beef, eggs, or anything else. Trying to pre- 
vent consumers from purchasing table 
grapes has led to violence and intimidation. 

We need a national agricultural collec- 
tive bargaining law that will work out an 
acceptable compromise between farmers 
and workers ... at the same time as it pro- 
tects the consumer’s right to be unmolested 
in the marketplace. 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
How goeth things in Merrie England as 


far as farmers are concerned ...or, more 
accurately, in Great Britain? 
A recent letter from British journalist 
Frank L. DeBaughn excerpts as follows: 
‘Not for many years has Britain’s farm- 
ing scene been so stormy as it is today. 
- With their hopes of government-inspired 
action to help them expand production on 
all sides, dashed by the terms of the annual 
Price Review, numbers of farmers are seri- 
ously contemplating getting out altogether. 
“What’s it all about? For, after all, any- 
one in agriculture abroad who follows 
events in British farming must be aware 
that, under the annual Price Review, gov- 
ernment help is forthcoming to help im- 
prove returns from most commodities. ... 
“But there is more fire in criticism of 
the annual Review than the usual com- 
plaint that it does not go far enough in 
meeting extra farm costs. This year there 
was the general expectation among Brit- 
ain’s farmers that, over and above recoup- 
ing them for higher costs, the Review 
would add an extra element...an in- 
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jection of fresh capital into the industry 
designed to help farmers expand produc- 
tion and offer more food to buyers on the 
home markets, thus easing the balance of 
payments problem. 

‘Men in dairying, who are in the farm- 
ing majority in Britain, go further. They 
blame the government for action in cutting 
milk sales at home through reducing the 
amount of what is known as ‘welfare’ milk, 
supplied to the schools. 

“So many of the farm workers these days 
are contrasting their earnings with those 
of workers in general industry who are, 
over the country as a whole, taking home 
something like one-quarter to one-third 
more cash.”’ 

Some of it sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 


RICH FERTILIZER 


Across my desk recently came a promo- 
tional blurb for a fertilizer especially de- 
signed for ornamental plants and gardens. 
After looking closely at the fine print, I 
decided it was really designed for separat- 
ing the suburbanite from his paycheck! 

The analysis, it turned out, is 12—2-1 

. . meaning three pounds of plant food per 
100 pounds. And the price of the product 
is $1.25 per pound... or a “great bargain” 
of four pounds for $4.75! 

On a per-ton basis, even thé bargain- 
basement price would amount to $2375! 
And this ane for a measly 60 pounds of 
plant food... or ng $40 per pound of 

“real goods.” 

Of course, there was the usual hocus- 
pocus about mystical powers conferred on 
soils by the material ...with words like 
“microbial” and “organic” strategically 
mentioned here and there to enrich the 
aura of magic. 

Cost per pound of plant nutrient remains 
the best single measuring stick for a fertil- 
izer... with special soil or crop circum- 
stances occasionally requiring the supple- 
mentation of that yardstick. 

As the blurb says, “A little goes a long 
way.” At $40 a pound, darn little would 
go a long way with me! 


WRONG MAN 


It’s long been one of the truisms of life 
that the price of whiskey can jump a dollar 
a quart without creating a tremor among 
the buying public... but a jump of a cent 
a quart in the retail price of milk will 
bring down the roof! 

The Consumers Union recently reported 
hopefully; “Consumers may soon be paying 
lower prices for whole milk as a result of 
the vigorous recent introduction of milk 
substitutes.” The report concluded; “‘Imita- 
tion milk is banned in only four states, and 
if nothing else it is helping to topple the 
propped-up price structure now hampering 
competition in the sale of whole and filled 
milk.” 

Food requires only 17 percent of the 
disposable income of our nation... the 
lowest of any nation on earth, and the 
lowest in the history of the U.S. Living 
costs have increased sharply, but not be- 





cause of increased returns to farmers! On 
the average, farmers receive only 38 per- 
cent of the retail food bill...and there 
is a mass of information to show that in- 
creased retail food prices have not generally 
resulted from increased farm prices. 
The real kicker pushing living costs up- 
ward has been the soaring prices of services 
.. particularly medical expenses. Wage 
increases have risen at an astounding rate 
of late... pushing farm production costs 
up along with the general cost of living. 
Doctors, plumbers, electricians, teachers, 
and a host of others providing services to 
the consuming public... as well as indus- 
trial workers...have recently enjoyed 
rapid increases in incomes. Sharp price 
increases, as well as escalating taxes, have 
been made inevitable by that fact. 
Consumers Union picked on the wrong 
group ...even as does many a housewife, 
sad to say, when she tries to make the 
family budget stretch! 


HATCHET MEN 


I suppose one of the oldest impulses in 
man is the notion that the quickest way to 
build yourself up is to tear down the other 
guy. The Good Book, you’ll remember, 
took note of this fact in the Ninth Com- 
mandment. How sweetly to our lips come 
those reports... factual or otherwise... 
about the failings of our neighbors! 

One of the latest instances of such chop- 
ping activities among farm organizations 
is the wild charge by the National Farmers 
Organization that the Farm Bureau is en- 
tirely “to blame” for the soybean price 
support being set by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Hardin at $2.25...instead of some 
higher figure. NFO further charges that 
FB has a “phantom membership’’.. . and 
its editorial pages rail on about what dirty 
birds the FB’ers are, and how enormously 


~effective NFO has been in all instances on 


behalf of farmers. It follows the typical 
pattern of taking credit for all price ad- 
vances, and blaming all lowered prices on 
someone else. 

In a society where minority militance 
seems to be the way to get ahead, the 
NFO approach to collective bargaining 
may prove to be the wave of the future. 
But real progress in farmer bargaining 
power is not made by shrilly screaming 
accusations at other farm organizations 

. however satisfying such a process may 
be to the egos of the leadership throwing 
the brickbats. 

Emotions are the stuff of which new 
movements are born... including farm 
organizations... but a responsible ap- 
praisal of facts is the solid foundation upon 
which they endure. . 


PERMANENT 


According to information I have, a “‘tem- 
porary” six-percent sales tax in Pennsyl- 
vania..~’once supposed to revert to five 
percent on July 1 of this year... has been 
made permanent: This is only one more 
notation in an endless list of similar trans- 
formations of “temporary” to endless. That 
list involves all states, not just Pennsylvania. 

It’s psychologically sound to promote a 
new tax as just an “emergency” deal... 
but taxpayers should consider its merits in 
terms of it soon becoming a permanent 


levy. 
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This exclusive spinning power corner 
feeds leaning and tangled stalks into 
the throat—prevents stalks from 

hair-pinning and hanging up on the 
side or in the corner. 
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John Deere gathering belts | 
save stalks \ 
and prevent plugging _ \ 


Gathering chains are gone from John Deere Forage \ 
Harvesters. Instead, rubber gathering belts firmly 4 
grip and carry each stalk to the feed rolls. Once 

the wide belts grasp them, stalks can’t get away. 







There’s no chance for corn or sorghum stalks to | 
hesitate, bunch up, and plug. These exclusive belts 
whisk a steady, uniform flow to the cutterhead. They 
are much simpler and far quieter than chain 
gathering systems. 


Belt your silage-making troubles this year—chop 
with an economical 34 or heavy-duty 38 Forage 
Harvester. Ask your John Deere dealer for details. 
You'll see why these unique row-crop units let you 
forget plugging stops and lost feed. Then look into 
his practical Credit Plan—it’s as modern to financing 
as gathering belts are to silo-filling. 
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Watch the 34 and 38 chop hay and corn... 
see the complete line of John Deere Tractors 
at Empire Farm Days. 








Dick Tice (left) calls this grading and | 
packing room his ‘‘office,’’ since he 


Henry Telgheder, a co- 
owner of Tice Farms, 
credits modern insecti- 
cides and herbicides for 
producing peaches like 
these. ‘Consumers won't 
buy anything but the 
best,’’ he says. 


spends much of his time here. His # 


father, Frank, is on the right. 





URBAN ROADSIDE STAND 


by Bob Rice 


ON A clear day Dick Tice can 
see the Empire State Building. 
So can many of his neighbors in 
the heavily-populated suburban 
community of Woodcliff Lake, 
New Jersey. But, unlike his 
neighbors, most of whom com- 
mute daily to New York City, 
Dick works at home... on a 250- 
acre fruit and vegetable farm and 
its large fresh produce roadside 
store. 

Only about 20 miles from 
Manhattan Island, Tice Farms 
is surrounded by homes, shop- 
ping centers, small businesses 
and expressways. Confronted 
over many years with the prob- 
lems of high property taxes and 
skyrocketing real estate values, 
the farm not only is surviving, 
but is prospering. Its story is a 
lesson in adaptation to one’s en- 
vironment. It also should offer a 
message of hope to farmers any- 
where who are feeling an urban 
squeeze. 

Tice Farms began before the 
war...the War of 1812, that is. 
In 1808, Dick Tice’s great-grand- 
father began selling garden pro- 
duce beside the small dirt road 
that ran by his farm. “‘It all 
started with an overturned box 
under a shade tree by the road,” 
Dick said. ““The farm and busi- 
ness have been in our family 
since that time.” 

Today, Tice Farms is run by 
rive men. YDick: his:tather 
Frank, his uncle Roy, Henry 
Telgheder, and Harold Mahoney. 
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If the business is truly ‘“‘a road- 
side stand,” as Dick calls it, it 
must be one of the largest in the 
country, for it stretches for almost 
a city block along Chestnut 
Ridge Road, a busy, black-top- 
ped highway. Actually, it is 
several businesses under one roof. 
In addition to the fresh produce 
market, there is a bakery shop, 
meat shop, delicatessen, flower 
shop, and liquor store. Across the 
road is a restaurant owned by 
Tice Farms. The liquor store is 
under separate management, and 
the restaurant is leased out. 


Backbone 


The backbone of the business, 
however, the calling card that 
brings in thousands of customers 
a year, still is the fresh produce 
grown on the farm. 


Tice Farms grows practically 
every fruit and vegetable that 
can be grown in New Jersey. 
Major fruit crops are peaches, 
apples, grapes, pears, nectarines, 
and plums. Major vegetables are 
tomatoes, sweet corn, cabbage, 
squash, broccoli, cucumbers, egg- 
plants, peppers, and pumpkins. 
Most produce grown on the farm 
is sold through the roadside mar- 
ket, although some is sold whole- 
sale to nearby supermarkets. 


A person familiar with both 
farming and the problem of ur- 
banization must inevitably ask 
the question, “How can Tice 
Farms continue to compete with 
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alternative uses of the land?” 
Dick points out three answers: 
(1) New Jersey’s property tax 
laws; (2) improved quality and 
increased quantity of produce 
raised on the farm; and (3) re- 
sponse to the needs and desires 
of customers. 


Tax Law 


Dick explained that three years 
ago New Jersey legislators, in an 
effort to keep agriculture possible 
in the State, passed a Farm Land 
Assessment Act, and under this 
law farmers with five acres or 
more pay land taxes based on the 
agricultural value of the land 
rather than on the actual real 
estate value. 

“This law is the only thing 
that saves us,” Dick said. ‘““With- 
out it our taxes would be many 
times what they are now. 

‘Everyone concerned profits 
from the law,” he continued. 
“without farms all food would 
have to be shipped in and would 
cost more. New Jersey, by tradi- 
tion, is called the Garden State. 
I hope it stays that way.” 


Top Quality and Yields 


With no new land _ available 
for expansion, and with competi- 
tion from nearby supermarkets, 
Tice Farms is presented with a 
tough challenge . . . produce more 
food of better quality from less 
land. 

Tice and his associates are 
meeting this challenge through 
improved agricultural technol- 
ogy. “We've lost some land over 
the years,’ Dick said, ‘“‘yet our 
production has remained about 
the same, and in some cases has 
gone up. Tomatoes are an 
example. We now grow a lot 
more per acre than we used to, 
and the quality is better than 
ever. 

“Every square foot of farm 
counts,” he continued. “We even 
do quite a bit of double-cropping 
by planting tomatoes and pump- 
kins around the base of young 
fruit trees to save space. 

“We have to keep a constant 
eye on Mother Nature,” Dick 
said, ‘‘and be ready to handle 
any problems that insects or the 
weather may bring our way. 
Sometimes we have to irrigate 
every inch of the farm. Fortu- 
nately, we have a good well that 
lets us do that.” 

Agricultural Chemicals 


Agricultural chemicals play a 
key role in the farm’s operation, 
according to Henry Telgheder, 
one of the co-owners. He credits 
herbicides such as Atrazine and 
Treflan for increasing yields on 
the farm, and insecticides such as 
Sevin for producing top-quality 
crops. “‘Consumers have more 
money these days,” Henry con- 
tinued, ““They won’t buy any- 
thing but the best, and they are 
willing to pay a little more for 
top-quality produce.” 

Dick backed up his statement. 
“We can’t always compete with 
the chain supermarkets in price,” 
he said, “but we can beat them 
in quality. It’s quality and fresh- 
ness that bring the customers to 
a roadside operation.” 

‘There was a time,”’ added 


Dick, “‘when a person was afraid 
to bite into a peach because of | 
worms. Now you won’t find a 
worm in a whole carload of 
peaches.” 

Pesticide drift and residue 
problems, which must be taken 
into account by farmers every- 
where today, are doubly impor- 
tant ‘at: Tice Farms. “In ‘an*area 
as heavily populated at this, you 
must be careful about what 
chemicals you use,” Dick said. 
““We use Sevin insecticide be- 
cause we just can’t afford drift 
and residue problems. Also, it 
does a good job of controlling a 
lot of different insects, including 
earworms and corn borers, and 
is safer to handle.” 

Tice Farms has been using 
Sevin since it was introduced 
several years ago both for insect 
control and for thinning apples. 
Glyodin fungicide is used on 
apples and peaches to control 
fungus diseases and improve 
fruit color and finish. Fruit 
spray programs usually are those 
recommended by the College 
specialists. 


Stretch The Season 

In order to stretch their season 
and offer fresh produce over a 
longer period, Tice Farms main- 
tains orchards with many dif- 
ferent varieties of fruit. In addi- 
tion, they experiment with new 
varieties as they are introduced. 
Fertilizer for both fruit and vege- 
table crops is applied as soil 
needs dictate. 

Puerto Rican migrant workers 
supply most of the necessary 
farm labor. Tice Farms provides 
housing for about 40 men, and 
usually must advance transpor- 
tation money to natives of Puerto 
Rico to bring them to the States. 
The nearness of New York City 
poses a labor problem for the 
farm, because workers often are 
tempted to move to the city be- 
fore they have worked out the 
transportation loan. “This,” ac- 
cording to Dick, “‘is just one of 
the problems we must take into 
account.” 

Respond to Customers’ Needs 

A farmer in a heavily-popu- 
lated area can look at his in- 
creasing number of neighbors in 
one of two ways... as a threat to 
his existence, or as an opportu- 
nity for increased sales. Tice 
Farms has chosen the second and 
more positive attitude. 

“We are going in the opposite 
direction of agriculture in gen- 
eral,” Dick said. ‘““Whereas most 
farmers are becoming more spe- 
cialized and concentrating on 
growing fewer crops, we are be- 
coming more diversified. We 
hope to be able to remain in the 
wholesale production of fruits 
and vegetables; however, we 
know our big area for growth 1s 
in our retail roadside market. 

“We try to handle whatever 
people want to buy,” he contin- 
ued. “That’s why we’ve added 
the other shops over the years. 
People come out here from the 
city, from Long Island and West- 
chester County, because they 
know our fresh produce is top 
quality. While they are here, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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A Case man has a special way 
to make money with beans 


He babies ’em—with a Case 660 Bean Special. This is the com- 
bine that’s made-for-beans from its gentle, knee-action 
draper to its straight-thru unloading auger— but without the 
custom price. 


40-inch cylinder—33 to 53% wider than comparably priced 
machines. Plenty of elbow room for bushy, tangled beans to 
thresh clean and whole! 


Micrometer-precision concave adjustment—on-the-go— keeps 
cracks and splits to a minimum. Concave is precision-milled 
for more exact threshing clearance. 


20-finger auger speedscrop in a controlled, even flowto 
the feed rake. Header throwout allows digesting bunched 
windrows. 


40-inch-wide feeder—to spread out big windrows the full width 


40-inch-wide separation—4480 square inches of it. 2830 
inches of no-guesswork cleaning. 


Special 8-inch, sump-type elevator with heavy roller chain, 
top drive and bucket flights fills the bin fast but gently. 


Straight-line unloading—no elbows to crack beans. Close tol- 
erance of 8” auger eliminates wedging. Optional belt unloader 
cushions beans from bin to truck. 


Other bean features: deep-sump stone trap—skid shoes or 
gauge wheels (optional)—rubber beater padding—rubber- 
faced concave filler bars (optional)—canvas check flaps be- 
hind beater. 


In a class by itself! See the 660 Bean Special at your Case 
dealer. Convenient lease plan or financing through Case Credit 


of the cylinder. Spring-loaded, sprocketless, lower feed drum. 





See Your Dealer: 


CONNECTICUT 


BLOOMFIELD 
Carpenter & Chapman 
EAST HAVEN 
Valerie Equip. Company, Inc. 
SUFFIELD 
Zera Equipment Company 
MAINE 
AUBURN 


Wallingford Equip. Co., Inc. 
BANGOR 

Harold D. Smith & Son, Inc. 
EAST MACHIAS 

Bagley’s Tractor Sales 
ELIOT 

East Eliot Garage 
FARMINGTON 

Porter Equipment, Inc. 
FORT KENT 

Hermon Guimond 
HOULTON 

Hagan Manufacturing Co. 
SCARBOROUGH 

Seacoast Tractor Sales, Inc. 


WEST PERU 
Arthur Porter, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ANDOVER 

Andover Tractors, Inc. 
BARRE 

Gauthier Machinery Co., Inc. 
BROCKTON 

Edward G. Walsh Asso. Trust 
CHESHIRE 

Berkshire Power Equip. Co. 
HAVERHILL 

William A. Mears Trust 
ROWLEY 

F. M. Colcord & Son 
SUNDERLAND 

George H. Thurber 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DERRY 
William A. Mears Trust 


NEW JERSEY 
FLEMINGTON 
Poniatowski Bro. Equip. Co. 


NEW YORK 


BATAVIA 

Geitner Sales & Service 
CANTON 

Forsythe Tractor Sales 
CENTRAL SQUARE 

House Trucking, Inc. 
CHATEAUGAY 

B. E. Leach 
CLAYVILLE 

Clayville Equipment, Inc. 
COLLINS 

Vogtli & Gabel 
DRYDEN 

Dedrick’s Equipment. 
EAST PALMYRA 

O’Meal Tractor 
FLORIDA 

Florida Equipment Corporation 
FORT COVINGTON 

Creighton Equipment Company 
FULTONVILLE 

Randall Implements Co., Inc. 


Corporation. J. 


GOUVERNEUR 

Jones’ Farm Supplies 
HENRIETTA 

Monroe Tract. & Imp. Co., Inc. 
HORSEHEADS 

S. C. Hansen, Inc. 
HOWES CAVE 

Schoharie County Equip. Corp. 
JOHNSON CITY 

Goodrich Implement Company 
LIVONIA 

ABSCO Tractor & Imple. Co. 
LYNDONVILLE 

Plummer Sales & Service, Inc. 
MEXICO 

Bob Halsey’s Garage 
NEW BERLIN 

Nelson’s Farm Equipment 
NEWFANE 

Niagara Implement Company 
NORTH CLYMER 

John Wiggers & Son 
OXFORD 

Oxford Farm Machinery 


Rie tS 


PENN YAN 

Keuka Dodge, Inc. 
PHELPS 

Phelps Farm Service, 
PLATTSBURGH 

West End Motors 
PORTLAND 


Inc. 


Liberator’s Tract. Sales & Serv. 


RED HOOK 

Jonmar Associates, Inc. 
SALEM 

Doan’s Sales & Service 
SCHAGHTICOKE 

Norman W. Allen 
SCHENECTADY 

Howard F. Getman, Inc. 
SENECA FALLS 

Dinsmore Diesel Service 


SOUTH HARTFORD 


So. Hartford Equip. Co., Inc. 


TULLY 

Northrup Farm Supply 
VALATIE 

Borsh Bro. Farm Equip., Inc. 


A major component of (somes) Tenneco Inc 
(somes) 


|. Case Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 
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WATERTOWN 

Sullivan Con. & Rig. Co., Inc 
WELLSVILLE 

Stevens Equipment Company 


RHODE ISLAND 


ASHAWAY 
Rhode Island Harvesting Co. 


VERMONT 

BRATTLEBORO 

Furgat Tractor & Equip., 
BRIDPORT 

Bridport Garage 
ESSEX 

Beauregard’s Equipment 
FERRISBURG 

Hawkins’ Garage 
MONTPELIER 

Clark’s Equipment 
PASSUMPSIC 

McLaren’s, Inc. 
WEST CHARLESTON 

Charleston Garage 


Inc. 


Doc Mettler Comments On: 


PINK EYE 


People spend much time and 
effort, some for fun and some 
seriously, trying to predict what 
a winter month will be like. P’ve 
never heard much talk, however, 
about predicting what the month 
of August will be like. Perhaps 


this is because August varies 
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cattle practice, if I could predict 
the weather I could tell you what 
to expect in the way of disease 
during August. 

If you think back a little you 
could make a guess, too. Regard- 
less of weather certain things 
will happen, but if the weather 


more than any month of the year. 
As a veterinarian interested in 


is hot, windy and: dry you can 
expect pink eye to hit quite a 














side 


& overall design. 


an hour. 


restore factory-sharp 
blades, just pull the han- 
* dle. You can fine-cut to 
a uniform %e” — without a 
recutter screen. 


@ exclusive planetary gearbox lets you reverse 
the feed rolls instantly. In case 
of overload, heavy slugs of 
crop can be “inched’’ into or 
out of the rolls. 


And if you want all this in a self-propelled 
model, New Holland has that, too: the Model 
1880 Crop-Cruiser® forage harvester 
(available with a 12-foot sicklebar). 


See both models at your 
New Holland dealer's. 


New Holland Division Me . 
of Sperry Rand LE Fe 
Corporation. ME. ox fig, 





New 3-row corn head 

for narrow row spacings 

of 26” to 32”. Available tor both 
Model 880 and Mode! 1880. 
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When we say heavy-duty, 
we mean heavy-duty. 


@ the built-in knife sharpener is like no other. The 
sharpening stone advances automatically. To 
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few herds. If there is an early 
frost after wet weather you can 
expect bloat. 

Pink eye, or infectious bovine 
keratitis, is said to be caused by 
a certain bacteria, with perhaps 
a virus aS a primary agent. In 
recent years we have realized 
that much of what we called pink 
eye in the past was actually the 
after efiects of 1B. R. virus. he 
kind that comes in the summer, 
however, is more apt to be a 
primary eye disease and seems 
to be spread by flies and dust 
blown from herd to herd, some- 
times miles away. The bacterial 
agent can be vaccinated against 
before a herd has an outbreak. 
However, in our practice we 
have had some rather severe 


Even before you give the New Holland Model 880 a 
whirl, you'll have that great ‘‘this is it’’ feeling: this is 
the powerhouse chopper that’s made for rough going. 


The ‘‘880” actually /ooks powerful next to its com- 
petition. You see it in the king-size U-joints. In the 
stout box-section tongue. In the broad-shouldered 


Look inside and you’ll become even more convinced: 


@ the mighty cylinder cutterhead has side plates a 
full #2” thick, plus a center plate for added support 
— strong enough to pour out 65 tons of corn silage 
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reactions. to the bacterin an 
avoid it wherever possible. 


First Symptom 


tet 


The first symptom of pink eye 


is a watery running eye, not to 


WY 


much different than an eye irr - 
tated by face flies. The next day 


the inner eyelid will be swolle 


_ 


and the white part of the eye 
appears red...thus the name 


“pink eye.” The typical reactio 
to this by an owner is that tl 


affected animal was hit in the 


DuiaGP 


eye with.a switch or rope. With- 


in a few days more animals wi 
become affected, and then ther 
is no doubt as to the source 
the trouble. 

You will hear about a lot « 
“heroic” treatment for pink ey 
like sticking a needle into t! 
edge of the eye and injecti: 
various compounds. Howeve 


— 
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have a little compassion for the 


poor animal...those eyes hu: 
Use the simplest treatment ava 
able and, most important, if 
all possible get them in a dar 


ened place away from flies an: 


the bright sunlight. 
If in doubt as to diagnosis ar 
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treatment, call your veterinarian: 


He may tell you on the phoi 
after hearing you describe tl 
disease, ‘‘Well, every farm 
the area has it so I suppose yc 
have pink eye, too. Stop in ar 
I'll have some medicine for yc 
to use.” 


Treatment 


Most of the medicines use 
are antibiotics or mixtures 
antibiotics with a local anesthet 
for pain. Some contain dyes 
color the eye dark blue and he 
keep the light out. There a 
sprays in aerosol-type cans th 
are mostly dye. These are use 
in beef cattle where keeping o 
of the sun is impossible. On dai 
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cattle I prefer the non-aeroso!- 


type sprays, since the aeroso 
do frighten and hurt an animé 
Recently a: spray of a furaci 


type product has come on th 


~” 


_ 


market and is approved for use. 


Your veterinarian can supp 


this and probably will if he fee! 


it is working in your particuls 


are€a. 


Intermuscular injection 


certain antibiotic mixtures some 
times help, but mean _ holdin: 
milk out on milking animals. | 
the cow seems to be affecte: 


systemically and is feverish, t 
intermuscular treatment is 
must. 


About Bloat 


But suppose it turns cold 
August and you have to be cc 
cerned about bloat! If you ha 
had bloat cases in the past c 
your veterinarian and have hi 


put up some emergency blo1 


treatment before pasturing 
recently frozen (or even recent 
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wet and cold) alfalfa or clover. 
Severe foamy bloat cases are 
either dead or better by the tin:e 


you can get help from your ve‘ 
erinarian, so have the medici'! 


on hand. 

Prevent bloat by feeding cat 
some dry coarse hay before tu! 
ing into pasture that is apt 

(Continued on next pa 
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cause bloat. In fact, a few bales 
spread around the lot will often 
be eaten by the cattle. They seem 
to sense that they need the dry 
coarse roughage. Keep an eye 
on cattle, particularly the first 
day or two on new legume pas- 
ture, and if necessary remove 
them after an hour or two. If 
they do start to bloat run them 
out where they can be fed some 
dry hay. 

You may see advertisements 
for salt blocks containing anti- 
bloat remedies. These apparently 
do work, but don’t ever turn out 
cattle without some concern at 
this time. Ladino clover is the 
worst of the clovers for bloat, 
so if you are pasturing ladino 
don’t depend ‘on anything but 
watching the cattle till they get 
used to it. If the cattle are hungry 
and have been without feed for 
two or more hours be particularly 
careful. 

Turpentine, two tablespoons- 
ful mixed in a pint of milk, can 





be used as an emergency drench 


for bloat, but can cause animals 
to go off feed for a day after 
treatment. Trocarization on the 
left side which will relieve bloat 
in a choking animal will be of 
little help on a foamy bloat. Your 
veterinarian may slash a cow 
open on the left side as a last 
resort, and then suture her up 
again, but when they get this 
bad more die than are saved. 

So let’s hope it is neither cold 
and wet enough for bloat nor 
hot and dry enough to spread 
pink eye organisms this August, 
but just perfect summer weather. 





WHEAT MAKES MILK 


The old fallacy that high- 
wheat is bad for milk cows has 
been proved false by a team of 
Washington State University 
dairy scientists. 

The WSU researchers have 
come up with results disproving 
the long-held belief that high 
levels of wheat will throw dairy 
cows off feed, produce digestive 
disturbances, and lower milk 
production. 

In the study, high-producing 
cows showed none of these ad- 
verse effects when fed high levels 
of wheat ranging up to 93 per 
cent of the pelleted grain ration. 
Other levels fed: 83, 73, 63, 53, 
and 20 per cent of the grain 
ration. 

High-producing Holsteins in 
the WSU test ate as much as 34 
to 38 pounds daily of the high- 
wheat rations without any diges- 
tive disturbances. The amount 
consumed is about double the 
usual 15 to 20 pounds daily by 
the high-producing dairy cows. 

Nutrient uptake by the cows, 
total milk production and com- 
position of the milk were about 
the same for all six different 
levels of wheat fed. Body weight 
gains also were similar for each 
ration. 

The experimental rations in- 
cluded steam-rolled, pelleted soft 
white wheat, and barley fed with 
alfalfa hay. Gaines wheat, grown 
extensively in the Pacific North- 
west, was used in the study. 
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BEEF BULLS 


FOR HEIFERS? 


Breeding dairy heifers to beef 
bulls may reduce calving difh- 
culties, but it presents herd re- 
placement problems. 

Dairymen can profit more by 


TRACE 
MINERAL 


MEDICATED 


WATKINS 


SALT 


COMPANY 


WATKINS GLEN, NEW YORK 14891 
“Home of the U.S. Grand Prix’ 


mating their cows to a good bull 


of the same breed, says Wisconsin 
dairy specialist A. G. Sendelbach. 


According to Sendelbach, re- 
search work indicates that calves 
from Angus bulls were somewhat 
smaller at birth than calves from 
Holstein bulls. However, re- 
searchers conclude that the sac- 
rifice of good dairy replacements 
was too high a price to pay for 
the lowered incidence of calving 
difficulties obtained by mating 
to beef bulls. 


The dairy specialist points out 
that the average Wisconsin cow 
produces only three calves in her 
lifetime. If the heifer is bred to 
a beef bull, the first calf is out- 
rightly eliminated as 


a_ herd 


HEALTHIER 


WATKINS 
formulated 
Salt 
Blocks 








FOUR POUND TRACE 
MINERAL SALT BRICKS 
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replacement. This leaves two 
calves, one of which on the aver- 
age will be a bull. 


“Therefore,” Sendelbach says, 
‘“‘a program where heifers are 
mated to beef bulls results in a 
situation where the average cow 
is able to produce only one heifer 
calf in her lifetime.” 


He adds that it may be de- 
sirable to breed heifers to dairy 
bulls known to sire smaller calves. 
Also, he suggests that the calf 
feeding and management pro- 
gram should be such that heifers 
are well grown at the time they 
are bred for the first time. The 
size of the heifer may be more 
important than her age in de- 
termining the best time to breed. 









SULPHURIZED 





IODIZED 


Give your livestock the 
supplemental. diet they require— 
Watkins Formulated Salt 
Blocks. Formed under high 
pressure, they withstand the 
rigors of weather and use. 
Place in yards for maximum 
herd protection. Available in 
five different formulas; and in 
four pound trace mineral 
(EN bricks. 
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MENUFACTUREKS 
ASSOCIATION 
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8:30 


9:00 


9:30 
10:00 


10:30 


11:00 


11:30 


P.M. 
12:30 


1:00 
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NEW/)YORK 


. Musical Museum 
. Children’s Center 
. Horticulture Center 

. Grandstand 

Art and Home Center 

. Press Building 

. All-Foods Center 

. Midway and Funland 

. Center of Living 

10. Rocket Belt Demonstration 
11. Free Entertainment Center 
12. Dairy Center 

13. “Hall of Health” 

14. Poultry 

15. Witter Agricultural Museum 
16. Swine 

17. Sheep 


CONONAWNH= 


Judging Swine-Market Barrows 
Pigeons, Rabbits and Cavies 
Forage and Grain 

4-H Dairy Cattle Judging Finals 
Livestock Contest Finals 
Homemaking Exhibits 

Wether Show 


Horse Show: 

Pinto Halter 

Shetland Halter 

Appaloosa Pleasure Stake 
Medal Stock Seat A.H.S.A. 
Stock Horse Stake 
Palomino Stake 

Pinto Command 

Single Harness Pony Stake 
P.O.A. Pleasure Stake 


N.Y.S. High School Band 
Competition-until 5:00 p.m. 
4-H Automotive Driver Skill 
Contest 

Judging Guernsey, Brown Swiss, 
Milking Shorthorn Classes 


“Sheep on Foot” Carcass Show 


Judging Fruit and Farm Prod- 
ucts 

Insect and Disease Collections 
Christmas Trees 


Ag. Ed. Demonstrations-daily 
4-H Working Exhibits-daily 
until 8:00 p.m. 


Entertainment-Frank Sinatra, 
Jr., Vaudeville Varieties 69 — 
also at 2:30 and 6:30 p.m. — 
same on Wednesday 


Simplicity Fashion Show — also 
at 4:00 p.m. 

Food Demonstrations — also at 
12:15, 2:00, 3:45 and 5:45 every 
day 

Auburn Children’s Theatre — 
also at 12:00, 2:00 and 3:30 
every day 


Flower Judging —also on Thurs- 
day, Saturday and Sunday 


Entertainment — Big Tiny Little 
Dixieland Band, Frank Yanko- 
vic Polka Band, Lou Prohut and 
Kids — also at 4:30 and 8:30 
each day 


Judging Jerseys and Ayrshires 
4-H Standard Breeder’s 
Poultry Show 

Sheep Fitting and Showmanship 
Swine-on-Foot Carcass Barrows 
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yy Main Gate 


and 


Home Equipment Show SYRACUSE 
19. Beef Cattle 


20. Junior Dairy Barn 


21. Junior Pavilions 

22. Wildlife Exhibits & Aquarium 
23. Dairy Cattle 

24. Coliseum & Horse Show 

25. Horse Department 

26. Youth Center 

27. Microd Track 

28. State Exhibits Center 

29. Indian Village 

30. Del Nero Model Home 

31. Fish and Game Conservation Shows 
32. Heliport 

33. Museum Storage Building 


1:30 


7:00 
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8. Farm Machinery and 


STATE FAIR BOULEVARD 
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e at entertainment center: 
Victor Borge * Anita Bryant * Frank Sinatra Jr. 
George Kirby * LeRoy Van Dyke * The Golddiggers 
Bill Anderson * Frank Yankovic Polka Band 
Big Tiny Little Dixieland Band * Lou Prohut and the Prohut Family Dancers 
Larry Griswold * Jack Durant * Glenn Haywood * Sabu Elephant 
Rufe Davis * Crazy Elmer * Country and Western Show 


iree at the grandstand: 


High School Bands Championship 
Eldon Daniels and Auto Thrillcapades 
Harness Horse Races * Historic Auto Show and Parade 
Horse Pulling Championship * Tractor Pulling Championship 


also at the grandstand 


Labor Day 


NYS Stock Car Championship Races 
free at the coliseum: 


Square Dance Contest 
International Horse Show 
Judging—Dairy Cattle Show 
Parade of Champions 


Schedule of Events 
(All buildings and exhibits are open until 10:00 p.m.) 


Placing of 4-H Sheep Classes 


Championship Spelling Bee 
Swine Fitting and Showmanship 
Placing of 4-H Swine Classes 


Horse Show: 

Appaloosa Stake 

Roadster Pony Stake 

Pinto Stock Horse Stake 

Pinto Champion 

Walking Horse Stake 
Registered Roadster Pony Stake 
Quarter Horse Reining Stake 
Quarter Horse Champion 
N.Y.S. Pleasure Horse Class — 
Western 


State Fair Talent Hunt (Grange) 
each day 


Wednesday, August 27 


A.M. 
8:00 


9:00 


10:00 


10:30 


P.M. 
12:30 


1:00 


2:00 
7:00 


7:30 


Judging Berkshire Swine 
Pigeons, Rabbits and Cavies 
Dairy Cattle—Guernsey, Brown 
Swiss, Milking Shorthorn 
Youth — Beef Fitting and Show- 
ing Contest 

Judging Holsteins 

Corriedale and Suffolk Sheep 
Youth Homemaking Exhibits 
Judging Dairy Goats 

Beef Cattle-Open Steer Classes 
Women’s Day Morning Forum 


Judging Swine — Poland China 


Women’s Day Luncheon 
Simplicity Fashion Show 


Tractor Operator’s Contest 
Judging Hereford Breeding 
Classes 


Sheep — Rambouillet and 
Southdown 

Judging Swine — Yorkshire 
Dairy Cattle Showmanship 
Finals 


Square Dance Festival 
Judging Dorset Sheep 


Thursday, August 28 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 


Judging Hampshire Swine 
Angus Breeding Classes 
Ayrshires and Jerseys 


Horse Show: 
Green Working Hunter Open— 


9:00 


10:30 


11:00 


P.M. 
1:00 


Ist and 2nd year 

Jr. Working Hunter Open — 
Rider under 15 years 

Jr. Working Hunter Open — 
15-18 years 

Working Hunter Open— Under 
Saddle 

Green Conformation Model 
Arabian Model Class 
Horsemanship—Under 14 years 
Novice Horsemanship — Flat — 
Under 18 years 

Pleasure Morgan English 

Half Arabian Western Pleasure 


4-H Poultry Science Contest 


Judging Hampshire and Cheviot 
Sheep 

Dog Obedience Class 

4-H Tractor Operator’s Contest 
4-H Vegetable Crops Contest 


Entertainment — Victor Borge, 
Anita Bryant, Vaudeville Vari- 
eties 69 — and at 2:30 and 
6:30 p.m. — same on Friday 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller 


Judging Beef Cattle 
Charolais Breeding Classes 


_ Oxford and Shropshire Sheep 


1:30 


2:30 
3:00 
eh 


Duroc Swine 
Dog Obedience Classes 
N.Y. Purebred Dairy Cattle 


Association Calf Presentation 


“Fashions With Wool” Show — 
also at 3:00 p.m. 

Dairy Cattle Judging — also 
Male Championships 

Harness Horse Races 

Judging Columbia Sheep 
Horse Show: 

Jr. Jumpers Table I 
Preliminary Jumpers Table I 


Open 3-Gaited 
Arabian Park Horse Jr. 


Park Morgan Jr. — 4 years and 


under 

Open Working Hunter 
Amateur Owner Working 
Hunter 


Green Working Hunter Under 
Saddle Ist year 

Green Working Hunter Under 
Saddle 2nd year 

Arabian English Pleasure Horse 
Open Park Morgan 15 hands 
and over 


7:30 


Judging Tunis Sheep 


Friday, August 29 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 


9:00 


P.M. 
1:00 
2:00 
2:30 
4:00 
5:15 


Judging Beef Cattle 

Shorthorn Breeding Classes 
Holstein Dairy Cattle 
Youth—Flowers and Vegetables 
Ag. Ed. Showmanship Contest 


Horse Show: 
Open Green Working Hunter 
(Ist and 2nd year) 


Open Jr. Working Hunter 
(under 15 years and 15-18 
years) 
Amateur Owner Working 
Hunter 


Under Saddle 

Novice Park Morgan 

Novice Horsemanship — over 
fences — under 18 years 

Jr. Jumpers Table II 
Preliminary Jumpers Table | 
Intermediate Jumpers Table I 
Open Park Morgan Under 15 
hands 

Arabian Park Horses, Mare or 
Gelding 


Ag. Ed. Contests: 

Livestock, Milk, Dairy Cattle, 
Field and Forage Crops, Vege- 
table and Forage Crops, Poul- 
try and Egg Grading, Small Gas 
Engine Trouble-Shooting 


4-H Horse Show 

Champion Beef Carcass Auction 
Harness Horse Race 

Blood Brother Ceremony 


Horse Show: 

Open Jr. PHA Trophy Class 
Pleasure Morgan Driving 
Arabian Horse English Pleasure 
Open Working Hunter 
5-Gaited Amateur E.S.H.B.A. 
Trophy Class 

Open Green Conformation 
Hunter 

Regular Conformation Hunter 
Arabian Mounted Native Cos- 
tume 

3-Gaited E.S.H.B.A. 

Park Morgan— Amateur to Ride 


Fitting and Showmanship 
Contest Results Announced 


(Continued on page 16) 
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International Farmall 544 Hydrostatic Drive tractor (50-59 hp class) 


ea pROSTATIC 
“BRIE 





International Hydrostatic Drive: 
What it is, what it does for you 


People who haven’t tried hydrostatic drive 
often are confused about it. So we’d like to 
clear the air. 

A hydrostatic transmission is not a 
torque converter nor a power shift system. 
It has no gears, no clutch, no turbine, no 
belts, no sheaves, no gear shift. 

It is a hydraulically actuated drive sys- 
tem—one lever controlled—that lets you 
operate at exactly the right speed to match 
the work being done. You never clutch or 
shift—working at full load, part load or no 
load with this positive, no-slip, hydrostatic 
transmission. 

Take tillage for example. You are work- 
ing at full-rated engine speed. You select a 
travel speed of 5 mph. Hit tough going, 
RPM’s drop and forward speed slows. 
Nudge the hydrostatic lever back just 
enough to regain full RPM. This means 


you are operating once more at maximum 
engine speed but at slightly slower travel 
speed. After you pass the tough going, 
nudge the lever forward to regain the 
travel speed of 5 mph. 

The same efficiency advantage applies 
to any draw bar or PTO work — baling, 
chopping, loading, planting, cultivating, 
harrowing or whatever. Nothing can be 
easier or more productive. 

With no gears, there are no fixed speeds, 
no gaps, no fixed slowdowns to keep you 
from running at peak capacity all the time. 
Positively no other drive system gives you 
as many advantages! 

To fully appreciate what hydrostatic 
drive can do, you must drive it. Call your 
dealer now to arrange a 544 or 656 trial. 
His flexible financing can help you move 
up to International Hydrostatic right now. 





® 
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International 656 Hydrostatic Drive actos 
(60-69 hp class) with 230 mower. 


First to serve the farmer 


International and Farmall are registered trademarks of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


IF YOU THINK A NEW TRACTOR IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


THINK AGAIN 





See The Convincers—David Brown Tractors 


at EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
August 5-6-7 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


STULL EQUIPMENT CO. NORTHEAST TRACTOR CO. INC. 
56 HARVESTER AVE. 109-B RIVER ST. 
BATAVIA, N.Y. 14020 FITCHBURG, MASS. 01420 

716-343-3968 617-345-4156 





UNDER $725...Worth looking now! 


(10-ft. model, 18’’ plain discs, FOB Coraopolis, Pa.) 


PITTS URE WEEEL-TVEE 






mS ARROW 


LOOK FOR ONE MAN OPERATION—>perfect balance for hitching, easy lift-pin 
gang adjustment. DOUBLE CENTER SILL CONSTRUCTION—greater over-all strength 
than similar harrows. SELF-LEVELING HITCH—spring-loaded to protect harrow and 
eliminate overloads. FULL-RANGE SELECTION—sizes 8’ to 14’ with plain or cut-out 
discs. SEALED ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS THROUGHOUT — continued trouble-free 
operation. TRANSPORT WHEEL LOCK—relieves hydraulic system when in storage. 


Distributed by 


STULL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
56 Harvester Ave., Batavia, N.Y. 14020 
Tel: 716/343-3968 
171 Dawson St., Glenfield, Pa. 15115 
Tel: 412/766-8058 


See your PITTSBURGH dealer or write to 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 15108 


®) PITTSBURGH 


Full-Year Warranty implements Wheel-Type Disc Harrows ° Lift Harrows 


Spring-Tooth Harrows « Rotary Hoes * Parallel-Linkage Cultivators * 4-Row Cultivator Conversion Kits 
Field Cultivators * Rigid-Shank Cultivators * Spring Shank Cultivators * New Ground Cultivators 
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UNBELIEVABLE RESPONSE 


We let our cows exercise and 
sun themselves on a small plot of 
ground next to the barn. Last fall 
was so wet that they cut up the 
sod, and a part of the area be- 
came just bare mud. 

It was so cold and wet this 
spring that we kept the cows in- 
side until June first. By that date, 
the whole bare area had become 
a solid mat of clover. In the 24 
years we have known that field, 
it has been in permanent rotated 
pasture of mostly orchard grass, 
alfalfa and ladino clover. 

This suggests that the clover 
seed must have been dormant in 
the ground all that time, and 
longer, just waiting for a time 
when there was little or no compe- 
tition. Now I suppose there 
probably was always a little white 
clover in the pasture, but certainly 
not any important amount. To 
have it come up in a solid, and 
I mean solid, stand was amazing. 
Of course, a herd of cows plus 
heavy rains soon changed , the 
looks of the “new seeding,” but 
the fact remains that the clover 
responded to an opportunity. 

We've all seen the same thing 
happen in a hayfield. If for some 
reason, a skip was made when 
putting the grass seed on, it is 
almost a lead-pipe cinch that 
weeds will come up to fill in the 
gap, even if the rest of the field 
is fairly weed-free. Competition 
for water, light, and plant food 
helps to keep some weeds waiting. 


LIVE WITH THEM 


The alfalfa weevil shows every 
evidence of having become a per- 
manent part of the alfalfa-growing 
picture and cost. The panic period 
is over. Farmers talk about the 
weevil just as they talk of quack 
and nut grass...all enemies 
and all costly. 

Just as weed problems and 
controls seem to vary with weath- 
er conditions and from field to 
field, so it is with weevils. Some 
fields this year were quite free of 
early infestations, others were 
bad before June first. In all our 
fields, there were small bad spots, 
especially on the knolls. 

The question then was whether 
to go hit a few patches or wait 
until the rest of the field got bad 
enough to need spraying if it did. 
Some fields just seemed to hold a 
degree of infestation and damage 
which cost money to ignore, but 
seemed not bad enough to justify 
the cost of spraying plus the 
machinery damage to the crop. 

Our experience of three years 
does not enable us to guess what 
to expect or to decide what is the 


Notes 


HAROLD HAWLEY 





smartest way to cope with a given 
level. of infestation... that is, 
spray, or wait until the hay is 
off and spray the stubble, or even 
to ignore the rascals. Each field 
seems to require its own special 
timing and treatment. 


ALIVE AND MOVING 


Several years ago I had the 
frustrating experience of trying 
to shoot some jackrabbits in a 
mile-long field of knee-high corn 
out in Nebraska. Because of their 
coloration, and the height of the 
corn, it was almost impossible 
to see the jacks until they moved. 

One would move out as soon 
as Pd get about close enough to 
shoot. When one moved, several 
others nearby would also take 
off. Literally, there were hun- 
dreds of the long jumping ras- 
cals in that big field and at times 
it seemed as if the field was alive 
and moving. : 

In early June, we saw what 
was certainly the most impressive 
and expensive earth moving pro- 
ject we’ve ever been unfortunate 
enough to witness. We’ve all been 
impressed by the tons of earth 
these big earth movimg rigs can 
move but they are like pygmies 
at a pole vault competition com- 
pared to the job we saw done. 

A three-inch rain, falling on 
newly planted corn’ ground 
throughout our area, moved more 
tons of soil than one can begin 
to imagine. It was most impres- 
sive and probably the most 
serious soil loss we’ve ever wit- 
nessed. 

A bit of observation did bring 
out a few facts, however. Natur- 
ally, corn rows across the slope 
helped slow the flow of water. 
Soil that had been fitted very 
little, and left loose, absorbed 
and dammed up a lot more water 
than soil fitted over several times 
and left smooth and firm. On the 
latter fields, there was almost 
nothing to stop the flow. We also 
noted the good work done by 
some sod waterways and little 
strips of sod left to slow down 
and break up the flow of water. 

I have long been concerned 
about the loss of soil from wash- 
ing. Of equal concern is the pro- 
hibitive costs involved in having 
government “experts” work at 
this soil conservation problem. It 
seems so very obvious that each 
of us has the responsibility and op- 
portunity to preserve our own 
soil resources. 

After seeing what had happened 
to some of the beautiful black 
soil on many Missouri farms 
back in the late thirties, we be- 
came very much convinced that 

(Continued on next page) 
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there was much to be done to 
reduce soil and water losses. We 
thought then, and still think, this 
is an individual farm problem 
with someone doing some educa- 
tional work to encourage an 
awareness of the need to be con- 
cerned. After working at this soil 
and water conservation problem 
for a number of years, I am con- 
vinced that any of us can largely 
stop these losses if we are but 
willing to work at it. 

Terracing, tiling, contour 
cropping, strip cropping, winter 
cover crops, diversion ditches, 
and sod waterways are all things 
we can each use if they fit our 
special needs on particular fields. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


After hearing and reading 
about college riots and demon- 
strations until we were fed up 
and angry, we looked forward to 
summer when college students 
would be gone from the scene. 
Then along came the Memorial 
Day weekend and a whole new 
kind of demonstrations. 

We happened to be planting 
near a main highway on the 
Thursday afternoon before Me- 
morial Day. Otherwise respon- 
sible adults, heads of families, 
etc., were starting on their week- 
end trips. 

Never have I seen so many 
cars driven at such high speeds 
nor so many people passing on 
double solid lines! In short, here 
was the typical American family 
with extra time off starting out 
to enjoy themselves together and 
conducting themselves as irre- 
sponsibly as a bunch of college 
demonstrators. 

This little demonstration, ac- 
cording to the statistics, cost 
more lives than all the unfortu- 
nate campus activities of the 
past year. Yet no one is unduly 
alarmed. To kill and maim a 
few hundred people on a long 
weekend occurs with such pre- 
dictable regularity that it’s 
become an accepted part of the 
American scene. 

Suppose a few years of campus 
riots will cause us to change our 
notions of what is normal and 
acceptable to the point that 
another riot or demonstration 
more or less will be hardly news- 
worthy? 


THE FROG PONDS 


‘The exceptional amount of 
rainfall this spring kept water in 
every little pothole and swale 
way well into the summer. This 
encouraged the wild ducks to 
hang around and start nesting 
Operations. 

Early morning and dusk flights 
of three to thirty birds have 
been so commonplace that we 
would have ceased to watch 
(just as with pigeons) except for 
one thing. It always amazes and 
puzzles us why a flight can be 
going lickety-larrup in any 





By the time men learn to behave 
themselves, they're too old for anything 
else. 
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given direction and suddenly one 
or two “loners” will veer off at 
an angle. Of course, they even- 
tually come back, but like as not 
the flock may turn a little from 
the original course to accom- 
modate them. 

How very much like a group 
of people in an organization! 
Everyone pulling together toward 
a common goal...then bingo, 
a dissenter or two. Sometimes, of 
course, the voice of dissent 
helps to bring the whole group 
back nearer to a true course or 
better objective. All too often, 
however, the dissenters merely 
serve to slow up or weaken the 
group effort without really ac- 


complishing much else. So much 
like ducks! 





biggest selling silo unloader. 





Forage Box, Blower, Silage Distributor—The Badger Box 
is for the man who wants to put up more tons per day. Wants to haul 
bigger loads. Wants to unload them faster. New 54-inch blower takes 
full discharge from Badger’s biggest box. Silage Distributor boosts 


your silo capacity. 





Liquid Manure System-—See the Badger Liquid Manure pump 
with its remarkable agitation power, fast loading speed. This is the 
pump that blasts out and stirs up the settled material—quickly converts 
it to pumpable slurry. And the Badger Liquid Manure Tank is the 
proven, long-lasting, easy-to-operate spreading unit. 


The XP/24 Silo Unloader—This is the power unloader. The 
first unloader to shoot silage unassisted out the door of a 30-foot silo. 
Has the power to pour down silage faster than any unloader ever 
before . . . power to chew out rock-solid frozen silage. It’s America’s 


TIMING 


The heavy rains in our area 
throughout May and the first 
half of June caused-a lot of farm- 
ers to switch their plans and 
practices. With some fields too 
wet to disc and plant, several 
folks we know simply hooked 
up their silage-making or haying 
equipment and worked at the 
hay while waiting for the corn 
ground to dry out. This tendency 
may have been pushed along by 
the desire to get the hay off the 
fields where the weevil was worst, 
or at least earliest. 


The cornfields that were plant- 
ed last merely emphasize the size 
of the plant breeder’s job. Some 
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Please send literature on the following: 
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Name 


See you at the 
Empire Field Days! 
August 5 through 7 


On display—our complete line of equipment. 

—Plus our farmstead materials handling experts 
will be on hand to demonstrate the equipment, 
answer your questions, and help you plan your new 
feeding or manure handling systems. 

Before you make a move see us— 

we can make things move better for you! © 


(us 


x? Badger 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
Dept. AA89, Kaukauna, Wis. 54130 


Silo Unloaders, 1) Beef Feeding Systems, L) Dairy Feeding 
Barn Cleaners, (1) Feed Conveyors, 


of last year’s corn, which was 
supposed to be 90-or-100-day 
corn, turned out to be 365-to- 
380-day corn...to be followed 
by corn planted in mid-June 
which might have to be ripe in 
85-90 days. 

Incidentally, let’s hope they 
never get to prove it again, but 
the plant breeders who had the 
stiff-stalked varieties sure got a 
chance to win friends and influ- 
ence people with corn which stood 
6 to 7 months beyond normal 
harvest time. We picked some in 
June and _ were absolutely 
amazed to find almost no down 
stalks. Believe you me, a sales- 
man for any other brand of corn 
would have to really “pour it 
on” to change us right now! 












Self-Propelled Bunk Feeder — It's the new, faster, safer, low 
horsepower, long-lasting automatic feeder. Ideal for stanchion barn 
feeding, or outside installations. One h.p. motor handles 150 feet of bunk. 
Delivers 1,200 pounds of corn silage per minute. Handles any type silage. 


#8 


Barn Cleaner, Manure Spreader -— You have to see it to believe 
it! A Badger Barn Cleaner is virtually a permanent improvement in your 
barn—thick, heavy gears, drop forged chain, giant semi-steel main 
casting, two inch bar shaft. It’s the ultimate in barn cleaners—and at 
a reasonable cost to you. New! See the rugged new Badger Spreader, 
too! Holds 240 bushels, turns shorter, costs less. 
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See The ALLIED LINE at EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT 


North America’s largest short line farm e 


CZ 








COSTS YOU LESS... 
PAYS YOU MORE 


UP TO 185 H.P. DIESEL ENGINES, AVAILABLE 
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THESE FEATURES MAKE 
KVERNELANDS HYDREIN 


SEMI-MOUNTED 4-7 FURROW PLOWS 
THE MOST VERSATILE ON THE MARKET 


¢ More under-beam clearance. 


Mouldboards specially designed to cope with all soil condi- 
tions. Available in 12”, 13”, 14” and 16”. : 


¢ Turn a perfect furrow in low speed or high. 

+ Under extreme conditions, one or more bottoms can be 
easily swung into park position. 

* Can be extended from 4 to 7 furrow to suit your customers’ 
needs. 

¢ Available with rigid or trip beam and also available as 2 to 
5 furrow fully mounted. 

STENOMAT (illustrated) provides non-stop plowing in stony ground. 

Bottoms trip and reset automatically (no backing up) 

Norcan equipment is priced to sell. Write for dealer information. 


TRACTORS a 





e 


Paras 


Super-1000 





Forage Box 


Fox Tractor FOX 
Farm Division of Koehring Company rea i 
KOEHRING Appleton, Wisconsin 54911 
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, ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT, INC. : 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT : McCune - Frick Division : 
- t 3721 Mahoning Ave. — Youngstown, Ohio 44509 i 

McCUNE - FRICK DIVISION a i 
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SEE THESE 


ALLIED LINES | 
AT 


EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


RONG 


The Rotary Cutter Designed For Orchard and 
Nut Grove Mowing and Pruning Disposal 











® Offset design mows 8-1/2’ to 
right of tractors center line 
@ Shreds pruning up to 3” Dia. 


TWIN BLADES # GEAR DRIVE 
CUT 10 FT. SWATH @ Manual or hydraulic height adjustment 
@ Short turning radius — low profile 


WOOD BROTHERS MFG. C0. veer. +9908 


OREGON, ILuINo!s 61061 vickssurc, miss. 39181 


new twin spinner 
spreader-seeder 


Ideal for farms, orchards, vineyards, 
parks, highways, golf courses. 
Fits three-point hitch tractors. 


This low-cost compact 
holds 900 pounds of fer- 
tilizer...11 bushels of 
seed. Broadcasts all types 
of fertilizer and many 
seeds. Spreads uniformly * °° 9” 
to either side or band § _x«¥ex 
spreads with optional = — 
attachment. Who says 
you can’t do seeding . ec ger gt 
and spreading jobs | | LT RE Se 
economically? POY A RE CITGO OR OS 


Amachine this good has to come from 


~ 











AVCO EZEE FLOW DIVISION, DEPT. 225, COLDWATER, OHIO 45828 


Please send full information on the New Avco Ezee Flow 
Twin Spinner Spreader and Seeder. 





Name 

[|] Student 
Address 
Town Stale erie Zip 
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Gravity and Air Are FREE! 
TOX-0-WIK° QUALITY GRAIN DRYERS USE BOTH 
TO KEEP GRAIN DRYING COSTS LOW! 


World’s Largest Selling Round Bin Dryer 
Out-Performs Them All with Continuous Recirculation! 



















G-T Tox-O-Wik Dryers have vertical, per- 
forated round bins with cone-shaped 
bottoms, which give greater capacity, more 
effective drying, lower operating cost and 
require less power. Only one vertical auger 
is required since gravity returns grain to 
bottom of cone. Perforated bin gives unob- 
structed air flow. Heated air, blown into 
inner chamber, passes thru grain and out 
of outer bin, carrying moisture with it. 


Automatic controls protect grain, assure safety, minimize trouble 


You stay ahead of harvest, ahead of the weather with a G-T Dryer! 
Many owners dry over 100,000 bushels a season! G-T’s simple, auto- 
matic controls make it possible for the operator to do a perfect job of 
drying any grain. Positive action agitator assures fast, even drying... 
prevents overheating. Available in 250, 350 and 500 bushel sizes. PTO 
drive standard. Electric motor mounting kit optional. Gasoline engine 
power also available. 


AUGERS OUT-REACH & OUT-LAST THEM ALL! 


You owe it to yourself to look at G-T’s Quality Augers with 
telescoping wide-track transport that lets these augers reach farther 

~ INTO a bin and 8’ to 15’ farther OVER one than most other 
augers! Lower angle reduces power required to lift grain 

= against gravity. G-T is unmatched in its fingertip 
balance which you can adjust for any weight. 


ici You’ll like the many other features 

/ GALVANIZED that speed your work 
HEAVY DUTY site 

/ SEAMLESS efficiently and 


WELDED TUBE! — economically! 


28’ TO 63’ LENGTHS! 


PTO, HYDRAULIC, 
GAS OR ELECTRIC! 


SUPERB MATCHED FLITING! — 


NEW PATENTED SWINGING 
MOTOR MOUNT FOR GAS OR ELECTRIC POWER 


GILMORE/TATGE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Phone (913) 632-2151 CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 67432 


ICK A TON in 15 MINUTES! 


PICK 


A ton of rocks in 15 minutes 
with the WESTGO Heavy-Duty 
Hydraulic Rock Picker. Operate 
with any two- or three-plow 
tractor. . 


LOAD 


Into 4-foot hopper that carries 
2,000 pounds. Operator has full 
visibility at all times. Unit locks 
during .transport. 


Anywhere . . . in slough or cor- 
ner of field. Unit weighs 1,000 
pounds, is 7-ft., 1]-inches wide, 
10-ft., 6-inches long. 


See Your Local Dealer Today . . . Or Mail Coupon 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 


= 
i 
DISTRIBUTED BY i 
i ; x 
1 A Please send me -complete information 
i 
i 
i 
i 
a 


ALLIED FARM EQUIP. INC. 
101 EASTERN AVE. SYR. N.Y. 13211 
315-463-5276 


3721 MAHONING AVENUE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO : SA 
44515 PH. 216-799-323] BSiy State ip Code _ 


and prices on the WESTGO Heavy-Duty Rock Picker. 
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i 

Address a 
i 
i 
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New York State Fair 


Saturday, August 30 


A.M. 
8:00 Horse Show: 


See this big harrow in action... 
EMPIRE FARM DAYS 


oo 


years) 


Seat — under 18 years 


Jr. Jumpers Table I 





Taylor-Way Model 200202 Wing-Type 
Wheel Mounted Tandem Harrow 
NINE SIZES AVAILABLE... FAST AND EFFICIENT years) 


Hunter 
Jr. Exhibitors 3-Gaited 
Saddle Horse 


MAKES 


aw ne) ras ® 
Qylor- VV¥Q 
10:00 Competition for $200 HLS. 


Duncan Memorial Award 











_ Today, power 
- hasanewname. 


_ NUFFIELD. 








SORE SRE ES 


Now that Nuffield has arrived, you can put your tractor money 
into the thing that matters—performance, not chrome and 
clutter. With Nuffield, you get more working weight and horse- 
power per dollar than any other tractor in its class. [] Who 
makes it? Who backs you for parts and service? The same 
international corporation—British Leyland Motors—that has 
made Jaguar, MG, Austin, Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names throughout the world. [_] Write your Nuffield 
distributor for complete details, and make your tractor money 
work harder for you. A whole lot harder. 


BRITISH 





ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


NUFFIELD 


TRACTORS 






69-H21 


Horsemanship Hunter 
(under 18 years and under 14 


Open Horsemanship Saddle 


National Horse Show Saddle 
Seat Event — Under 18 
A.S.P.C.A. Horsemanship Class 
Preliminary Jumpers Table I 


Intermediate Jumpers Table II 
Arabian Western Pleasure Class 
Combination Morgan Pleasure 
Jr. Working Hunter Appoint- 
ment (under 15 years and 15-18 


Amateur Owner Working 





(Continued from page 10) 


10:30 


P.M. 
2:00 


5:00 


7:00 


Entertainment — George Kirby, 
The Golddiggers, Vaudeville 
Varieties 69 — also at 2:30 and 
6:30 p.m. Same on Sunday 


Championship Microd Races 


4-H Dress Revue — also at 
5:00 p.m. 


Horse Show: 

Open Jumpers Table II 

Open Fine Harness 

Half Arabian Mounted Native 
Costume 

Open American Saddlebred 
3-Gaited Pleasure 

Park Morgan — Ladies 

Open 5-Gaited 

Arabian Park Horse — Stallion 
Working Hunter — Ladies to 
ride 

Open Green Working Hunter 
(1st and 2nd year) 

Green Conformation Hunter 
Under Saddle 

Regular Conformation Hunter 
Under Saddle 


Senior Citizens Square Dance 


Sunday, August 31 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 


| P.M. 
|| 12:30 


2:00 


3:00 


5:00 
6:00 


6:30 


7:00 


8:30 


Horse Show: 
Half Arabian. Halter Classes 
Arabian Halter 


~ Morgan Halter 


Horse Show: | 

Junior Jumpers Fault and Out 
Preliminary Jumper Stake Table 
II 

Intermediate Jumpers Table II 
A.H.S.A. Medal Class Saddle 
Seat 

Open Green Working Hunter 
(1st and 2nd year) ~ 

Jr. Working Hunter Under 
Saddle (under 15 years and 
15-18 years) 

A.H.S.A. Hunter Seat Medal 
Class 

Park Morgan in Harness 

Half Arabian Pleasure Cham- 
pionship 


4-H Horse Judging Contest 


McCall’s Fashion Show — also 
at 4:00 p.m. — and on Sunday 


Parade of Historic Automobiles 
Religious Service 


Polo Semi-Finals 


Youth Showmanship Examina- 
tion, English and Pony 


Youth English Horse Confor- 
mation Classes 


Horse Show: ; 

Open Jumper Fault and Out, 
Time Limit 

5-Gaited Amateur Stake 
Arabian Pleasure Stake, English 
Tack 

Parade of Fair Champions 
Open Working Hunter Appoint- 
ment 

Green Conformation Hunter 
Stake 

Green Conformation Hunter 
Championship 

Regular Conformation Hunter 
Stake 

Regular Conformation Hunter 
Championship 

Amateur Owner Working 
Hunter Stake 

Amateur Owner Working 
Hunter Championship 

Jr. Exhibitors 3-Gaited Saddle 
Horse Stake 
Pleasure Morgan 
Championship 


Driving 


Parade of Champions — Dairy 
Cattle, Beef Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Goats 


Monday, September 1 


A.M. 
8:00 


8:30 


Horse Show: 
Percheron Halter 
Belgian Halter 
Grade Halter 


Horse Show: 

Green Working Hunter Stake 
(1st and 2nd year) 

Green Working Hunter Cham- 
pionship (1st and 2nd_ year) 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Jr. Working Hunter Stake 
(under 15 years and 15-18 years) 
Jr. Working Hunter Champion- 
ship 15-18 years 

Jr. Grand Champion and Re- 
serve Grand Champion 

Open Horsemanship Saddle 
Seat Championship 

Half Arabian English Pleasure 


Championship — Pairs over 
3600 

Pleasure Morgan Champion- 
ship 

Horsemanship Championship 
Intermediate Jumper Stake 
Table II 


3-Gaited Amateur Stake 
3-Gaited Pleasure Regional 
Qualifying Stake 
Arabian Pleasure 
Western Tack 
Onondaga Awards — P.H.A. 


Performance 
Classes 


Stake — 


8:45 and Equitation 


10:30 Entertainment — Bill Anderson, 
Leroy Van Dyke, Rufe Davis, 
Crazy Elmer, Vaudeville Vari- 
eties 69 — also at 2:30 and 


6:30 p.m. 


P.M. 
1:00 


2:00 


Championship Stock Car Races 


McCall’s Fashion Show — also 
at 4:00 p.m. 


Horse Show: 

Jr. Jumper Stake Table II 

Jr. Jumper Championship and 
Reserve _ 

Open Jumper Stake Table II 
5-Gaited Saddle Horse 
Championship Stake 

Arabian Park Horse Champion- 
ship 

Six Horse Hitch 

Park Morgan Saddle Cham- 
pionship 

Fine Harness 
Stake 
3-Gaited Stake and Champion- 
ship 

Working Hunter Stake 


Working Hunter Sea ae and 
Reserve 


FORESTRY 


Shade Trees — A free publica- 
tion, “The Planting and Care 
of Shade Trees,” Bulletin No. 
22, will be mailed on request by 
the Mail Service, University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire 03824. 

Distributed by the UNH Co- 
operative Extension Service, it 
contains description of trees suit- 
able for planting, information 
on pruning, fertilization, obtain- 
ing stock, mechanical care, spray- 
ing, the New Hampshire arborist 
law, and help in diagnosing the 
principal causes of injury to trees 
and shrubs. 

Copies are also available at 
each of the 10 county Coopera- 
tive Extension Service offices in 
New Hampshire. Similar bulle- 
tins are available from all the 
state colleges of agriculture. 


New Wood Finish — A chromate 
wood finish capable of “paint- 
ing” an entire barn in 2!2 hours 
at a cost of about $25... and 
with no special equipment.. 
is in the experimental stages at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
Developed by the U.S. Forest 
Products Laboratory, the new 
material is made up mostly of 
water and a few essential chemi- 
cals, and costs about 51 cents a 
gallon. Scientists explain that 
chemicals in the chromate finish 


7:00 


Championship 
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combine with sugars in the wood | 
to give a case-hardened finish 


- that will protect rough sawn, 


weathered lumber with knots 
and other defects...as well as 
exterior type plywoods... for 
from four to six years. For most 
rough sawn lumber a gallon will 
cover 200 square feet. Ease of 
application is another advan- 
tage. 

Like most good things, how- 
ever, it has a drawback... it 
comes in any color you want as 
long as you want grey-green. 
There’s no other color choice. 

For full details, write: Glenn 


Barquest, College of Agriculture 
and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706. 


fe 






ing by “book larnin’ 


Douglas Fir — Needle cast disease 
has been a real problem to most 
growers of Douglas Fir in the 
Northeast. Gary Sander, Exten- 
sion forester of Oregon, has 
summed up available informa- 
tion about the disease as follows: 
Planting Douglas Fir selections 
resistant to the disease is the best 
control measure. Sander also sug- 
gests spraying with liquid lime 
sulfur or the fungicide Ferbam 


at ten-day intervals during the © 


time that buds are swelling. 


Penn’s Streams — Anyone plan- 
ning to vacation in ‘‘Penn’s 
Woods” may find the stream 
map of Pennsylvania handy. 
Maps are scaled to six miles to 
the inch and include a host of 


geographical features. Names 
and locations of major moun- 
tains, valleys, dams, swamps and 
lakes, reservoirs are indicated. To 
get a copy, send $1.06 to: Stream 
Map, Box 6000, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 16802. Make check 
or money order payable to Penn- 
sylvania State University, and 
be sure to indicate whether you 


-want a flat or folded map. 


New Yorkers will have a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity in the summer of 
1969 at Niagara Falls. The Niagara 
Frontier State Park Commission will 
feature the drying up of the American 
Falls. This is being done to examine 
the deterioration of the cliffs and the 
river bed structure. 





Eastman’s Books 


Hostages To Fortune 


hroughout this novel of ear- 
ly days in the Finger Lakes 
Region of New York runs 
a tender and understanding love 
story. Interwoven into it is the eter- 
nal and inevitable conflict between 
the generations... the new ideas of farm- 
’ and the tried and true 


ways to Calach the older generation clung so tenaciously. 











P8666 6 
o 
5 


OOO © Of 


The Words and The Music 


$ven as a small boy Dan 
Webster showed that power 
3 of oratory which led him on 
. leadership in one of America’s 
most turbulent periods. The team- 
sters who stopped at his father’s 
tavern would tease little Dan to 
“speak a piece.” 


Here’s an opportunity to add to your library of Ed Eastman’s 
writings at a big savings. 


Through a special arrangement with the publishers we are able 
to offer both of these books at a special price of $4.85, plus 45 
cents for handling, postage and New York State tax. May be or- 
dered separately; tax, and post paid for $3.33 each. 


oa 





Send Check or Money Order to: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 


PLEASE PRINT 


Price 
Handling, postage, tax 
Total 


The Ford Trade 'N Save” plan is back—looking better than 
ever in these days of tight money. 

Take advantage of “Trade 'N Save’ to move up to new, | 
quality equipment in Ford Blue. Do it now at 1969 prices. For- 
get winterizing expenses, new batteries, tune-ups or repairs on 
old rigs. Complete Fall tillage and harvesting : do Winter chores 
with brand new Ford tractors and equipment. Smooth-running. 


| Easy starting. Let the Ford “Trade 'N Save” plan relieve the 
Strain on your cash reserves and local credit sources. 
Y Ee “Trade 'N Save’ applies to new Ford farm tractors, Teas) 





ments, haying and harvesting equipment, including oelan 2) ace 
Here's how it works. Say you need a new tractor and plow 
for next season. You trade now, this Fall, and take delivery on. 


| : Swin int re aa e the new rig. Your trade-in probably covered the down ua 
= ! g Under “Trade 'N Save,” payments start later... in 1970* 
Ly 7 H a 2 At that time, payments begin on a financing plan that was 
ar 4 et g eady for tailored to your needs. 


ee im Act now. Get new Ford Blue equipment at 1969 prices. Your 
& ro ttable farming. trade in is worth more now—a season younger than it will 
/ be next Spring. What better way to start farming in the 70's? 


See your Ford Blue tractor and equipment dealer. 
“Depends on equipment chosen. See your dealer for dates, details. 


is 





Ford Blue... 
your key to greater quality. 


FORD TRACTOR (Grd 





FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 

CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.I. 

Malvese Tractor 

HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’‘s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Center, Inc. 

PINE PLAINS 

H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Fotte Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
TIVOLI 

Big “V" Ford Tractor Service 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD : 
James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
WASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
WILAWANA 
Ben Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 
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Cows at Noblehurst are washed down with water purified by ozone. 


OZONE TO THE RESCUE 


Noblehurst Farms, Linwood, 


| New York, about 30 miles south- 


west of Rochester, has been in 
the Noble family for more than 
150 years. It’s operated by a fami- 
ly-owned corporation under the 
leadership of Ken Noble, and his 
son John. 

One of the several Noble farms 
is devoted to dairy products, and 
the 312 Holsteins on the farm are 
a prized herd. It was on this farm 
that the Nobles encountered a 
serious water problem. 


Well Water 


Water for Noblehurst is ob- 
tained from private wells and, 
like some other areas of the coun- 
try, the water flowing under the 
Noble’s property has a high sul- 
phur content. For a number of 
years the Nobles used a chlorina- 
tion system in an attempt to re- 
move the sulphur from the water. 
This was only partially effective, 
however, because the chlorine 
could not remove all of the sul- 
phur ... as well as having several 
other disadvantages. 

In 1966, the Nobles heard that 
a new system of purifying water 
with ozone was being developed 
by Ozonator Corporation of Ba- 
tavia, New York, for home use. 
Ozone had been used to purify 
municipal water in cities, but 
Ozonator was the first to develop 
an ozone water purifier for homes 
on private water supplies. Willing 
to experiment, the Nobles con- 
tacted the company and obtained 
a unit. 


Electric 


The system electrically gener- 
ates ozone from surrounding air 
and injects it into the water 
flow where it combines with and 
neutralizes water impurities such 
as sulphur, iron, manganese and 
lignite. This oxidation process 
creates new and harmless parti- 
cles that are easily filtered out. 
In addition, ozone attacks and 
destroys bacteria and algae in 
the water. 

The Nobles report that the 
system eliminated the sulphur 
taste and smell from their water 


supply. They also comment that 
there is no longer any chlorine 
in the water to irritate cows’ ud- 
ders, and the problem of corro- 
sion and blackening of pipes and 
metal equipment in the barn has 
vanished . . . plumbingstaysclean 
...and blue salts no longer ac- 
cumulate at joints, fittings and 
valves. 


FARM SAFETY STUDY 


For the remainder of 1969, 
some 3150 commercial farms in 
11 New York counties ‘will be 
part of a study to determine the 
‘“‘how to” of reducing the on- 
farm accident rate in a state- 
authorized study conducted by 
the Advisory Council on Farm 
Labor Safety. 

In June, trained volunteers 
from cooperating farm organiza- 
tions began their visits to a ran- 
dom 25 percent of farms in the 
counties of Chautauqua, Cort- 
land, Oneida, Orleans, St. Law- 
rence, Steuben, Suffolk, Ulster, 
Washington, Wayne and Yates. 

They want to learn the pro- 
portion of farms where one or 
more accidents have occurred, 
and the frequency, severity, type 
and causes of accidental injury 
to farm folks. The same farms 
will receive follow-up visits in 
September and again in Decem- 
ber. 

Farming ranks third on the 
list of “most dangerous occupa- 
tions,’ and the answers in this 
survey may help to reduce the 
odds in the Empire State. 


SAFETY CONTEST 


. Information about the “Safety 
Book Contest” sponsored by the 
New York State Rural Safety 
Council for any boy or girl 10 
to 19 years of age, can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Room 322, 
Riley-Robb Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
Top prize is a $50 savings bond; 
$25 savings bonds go to second 
and third place winners. 


Deadline for entries is Decem- 
ber 1. 





100 PERCENT — 











Lloyd Mantle 


‘| purchased my 
Model 2412T Ameri- 
can Automated grain 
dryer last year. Previously | had been dry- 
ing in the bin. My new set up is a 100% 
improvement over the way we had been 
drying. | really appreciate the simplicity of 
this American dryer—the few moving 
parts. There’s really nothing to wear out on 
this machine. We ran all night long, drying 
corn without a person around. Just had 
no problems—automation really works! 
Quality of our dried corn is just great!” 


PUT AN AMERICAN GRAIN DRYER TO WORK 
FOR YOU THIS YEAR. IT’S LIKE HAVING AN 


EXTRA HAND AT NO ADDITIONAL COST. 





Write for FREE American Automated Dryer Literature. 
AMERICAN FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
) Dept. AA 


‘a 
( 340 E. Main St., Lake Zurich, Ill. 60047 
» Division of AFE Industries, Inc. 


AMERICAN 


CHARLES VAN ETTEN 
VAN ETTEN ROAD 
GOWANDA, N. Y., 14070 








PHONE 
716 532-4016 






BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD WIDE USE! 


A MODEL FOR ANY 
NEED OR BUDGET 


SIDE PICKUP—UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 

4% FT SWATH—PICKS 2” TO 1500 LB. ROCKS 

Write or Phone VIEL MFG. CO. 

Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Ph. (406) 252-6808 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, etc. They 
enable you to €arn money for your 


treasury and make friends for your. 
® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
Established 1915 








FREE SAMPLE 


White, Yellow & Red flex- 
POSTED ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 
HUNTING, FISHING 


each sign is guaranteed for 
three years. Write for your 
free sample today. We also 
carry the new Game Preserve 
Signs. 
MINUTE MAN 
Stanfordville, N.Y. 12581 
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Urban roadside stand... 


(Continued from page 6) 


they often will buy many other 
non-related items.” 

A customer at Tice Farms to- 
day can purchase anything from 
TV dinners, jams and jellies, to 
charcoal for barbecue pits. In 
addition to produce grown on the 
farm, he can buy citrus fruits, 
out-of-season vegetables, even 
shrubbery and rose bushes. Tice 
Farms purchase many of these 
products through the New Jersey 
Certified Markets Association, an 
organization.sponsored by the 
Farm Bureau. Supplying such 
items is one function of the 
Association, but its primary pur- 
pose is to promote better retail- 


ing through roadside markets. 

Autumn is the busiest selling 
season for Tice Farms. ‘‘Hal- 
lowe’en, with its pumpkin sales, 
is just about our most important 
holiday,” Dick said. ‘“Thanks- 
giving also is a very busy time. 
Then we sell homemade pies, 
turkeys, and pumpkins.”’ Business 
is so good during these two holi- 
days that the farm must hire five 
policemen to direct traffic in 
front of the store. “The city pro- 
vides the policemen,” Dick said,” 
but we pay their wages.” 


Promotion 


Probably the most famous pro- 
motion scheme employed by Tice 
Farms is their apple cider sales 
in the fall. ‘““We advertise ‘all the 


cider you can drink for 10 cents,’ 
Dick said. ““We don’t make any 
money on the cider, but it really 
brings in the customers.” Cider 
is made on the farm from early 
October until spring. 

Except for an occasional news- 
paper ad or spot radio announce- 
ment when a particular product 
is overstocked, Tice Farms does 
no other advertising. “We don’t 
need to,” says Dick. “Our reputa- 
tion and the fact that we have 
been here so long is our best ad- 
vertisement. Our farm is an es- 
tablished landmark of the coun- 
ty. Everyone knows where Tice 
Farms is.” 

Dick recalls with amusement 
the day he was shopping at Aber- 
crombie and Fitch, a posh Mad- 


10 acres, 4 hrs, 10 min. 


only 16.2 gallons 


Dick Schmidt shows how far Hydraul-Shift can put you ahead with a 1650 





Bremen, Indiana, May 7. It’s Time Maker test day on 
the Richard Schmidt farm in St. Joseph County, Indi- 
ana. The tractor is a 1650 diesel with Hydraul-Shift— 


certified at 66 PTO horsepower. Behind it, four 1 


plow bottoms. Dick Schmidt is on the starting line. 


At 9:14 he gets the flag. 


What gear? Dick is rolling in third gear, plowing 7 to 


8 inches deep. With Hydraul-Shift, he changes 


without a pause to meet changing soil conditions 
across the field. Where the soil is sandy, he’s in over- 
drive—5.2 mph. Normal plowing, in direct—4.3 mph. 
Through the gumbo spots, it’s underdrive—20% more 


pull than direct at 3.6 mph. 





6-inch 


speed 


ba 
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Fast reset. Dick hits a rock and trips No. 2 bottom. He backs 
up to reset the Cushion-Action trip, lifts to clear the rock, 
and is rolling full speed as the plow goes back into the 
ground. All within 4 or 5 seconds. He'll lose less than a 
minute from 10 or 12 tripped bottoms. 


What made the difference? What did it take to shave 50 minutes from 
5 hours usual plowing time? The answer is Hydraul-Shift. And the way it 
harnesses full power to chang- 
ing conditions with no time out 


1:24 p.m. The Finish. 10 acres plowed. 
Dick Schmidt has completed the meas- 
ured acreage without leaving the trac- 
tor seat. Time, 4 hrs., 10 min. That 
compares with an expected 5 hrs. 
plowing time. And he used only 1.62 
gal. of fuel per acre. 
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THE TIME MAKER 


for shifting. “Il just kept those 
green horses working,” Dick 
explains. 


See what the 1650 with Hy- 


draul-Shift can do on your 
farm. See your Oliver dealer. 
Oliver Corporation, Chicago, 
Illinois 60606. Subsidiary of 
White Motor Corporation. 


“See Oliver in action 


at the 
Empire Farm Days.” 


OLIVER 





ison Avenue department store, 
The salesman, upon hearing 
Dick’s name, informed him that 
he had often heard the farm 
mentioned by some of his 
wealthy clientele. 

Recently, two large super- 
market chains, Grand Union and 
A & P, completed large stores 
near Tice Farms. At first worried 
that they would hurt business, 
Dick has found their effect to be 
just the opposite. ‘““Many cus- 
tomers come into the area to 
shop at the supermarkets, then 
come to Tice Farms to buy their 
fresh produce,” he said. 

Tice Farms is open for business 
seven days a week, year ‘round; 
they close only for Christmas and 
New Year’s Day. College and 
high school students provide 
much of the sales help, but the 
store, like the farm, is largely a 
family affair. Dick’s wife and 
Mrs. Mahoney manage many 
operations within the store, his 
mother prepares and sells flowers 
and potted plants, his sister is the 
full-time bookkeeper, an aunt 
operates the bakery shop, and his 
three children, Susan, Donna, 
and Richard, work in the store 
after school and on weekends. 
During the busiest part’ of the 
year Tice Farms employs about 
50 persons, including both store 
help and farm labor. 

Can Tice Farms justify its re- 
turn on the land, as compared to 
alterriative enterprises? ‘Not 
really,” answers Dick. ““You have 
to like this kind of work. And you 
have to be on the lookout for 
new ways to make it pay. But 
business is very good, and we 
see a real future in our retail 
market.”’ 

A visitor to the farm would 
have to agree that business is 
very good. On weekends the large 
paved parking area across the 
road from the store is filled with 
cars. Customers swarm through- 
out the store and often stand in 
line to make their many pur- 
chases. Customers seem to be 
one commodity that Tice Farms 
has plenty of. But why shouldn't 
they? As Dick said, ‘““There are 
quite a few million people living 
a few miles from here.”’ 





PLASTIC MULCH 


Home gardeners are finding 
plastic mulches a convenient and 
relatively inexpensive  replace- 


ment for the organic mulches | 
...such as straw, bark, wood- | 





chips, sawdust, or whatever. Un-— 
like the organic mulches, plastic — 
can almost entirely control weeds — 


on the space covered. 

Plastic mulches... thin poly- 
ethylene sheets in varying types. 
sizes and colors. 


. ware -imper- 4 


vious to moisture. Rainfall enters | 


the soil through openings where 
the plants are growing or under 
the edges. As this water evapo- 
rates from the soil, it is caught 
and condensed on the underside 
of the plastic; these droplets keep 
the soil uniformly moist through- 
out the entire growing season. 
Air space under the film acts as 
insulation, and soil temperatures 
remain moderate. 
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Food For : 
The Spirit ote 


—SS=S_ 


by Robert Clingan 


THE THERAPY OF 
HELPING OTHERS 


A general hospital near my 
home has a useful and effective 
program of assisting persons 
through initial steps in exam- 
ination and treatment. It deals 
entirely with patients sent to 
its hospital for routine physical 
check-ups, before full diagnosis 
is made and special treatment 
prescribed. 

This period of having tests 
made, waiting for reports, and 
wondering what doctors and a 
psychiatrist are going to suggest, 
can be very tense, depressing, 
and a time of genuine anxiety. 
Instead, in this hospital it has 
become an opportunity for a 
kind of therapy that sometimes 
‘works wonders.” 

“You have: no 1idea,’» said..a 
person employed in the program, 
“what a difference a few hours 
of our kind of a program some- 
times makes in a person’s entire 
outlook!” 

“What do they do? What can 
be done?” I wanted to know, 
and was informed that the pro- 
gram consists of bringing these 
persons together. In an atmo- 
sphere of acceptance and en- 
couragement the entire group 
becomes busy. Their “‘busy-ness”’ 
is not contrived tasks or self- 
improvement, or preparation for 


AUGUST GIFT 


The land is hard and dry. Balloons of 
dust 

Blown giant size by idle, useless winds 

Drift off behind the tractor, scratching 
through 

The long, parched rows to loosen chunks 
of soil 

And hold each drop, should any moisture 
come; 

Each day the black clouds hover, 
taunting me, 

And then move on to bless some other 
farm. 

Today they hang again. But wait! a 
flash 

On high; God claps His hands with 
rending crash; 

The firmament makes haste to do His 
will. 

The skies let go, cascade in torrents 
down 

On earth below, which drinks and drinks 
again 

To quench a long-consuming thirst; 
and |, 

Now drenched, rejoice-and silently give 
thanks. 


—Diane Scott 
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vocational reassignment, or even 
remunerative employment; the 
work undertaken is doing some- 
thing useful for someone else in 
need. 


Filling A Need 


One of the main tasks has been 
the making of cancer dressing 
pads. Here is a need, and each 
person in the program does some- 
thing for someone whose life has 
been touched by cancer. This 
work cannot be underrated or 
undervalued. It is useful, it is 
important, it takes effort, and 
it is for someone else with an 
entirely different kind of afflic- 
tion. All elements of self-interest 
are missing, and it is out of this 
moving away from self-interest 


Cut your labor cost for fe 


and self-concern into useful work 
for others that therapy begins. 

The entire program is under 
the guidance of a competent 
psychiatrist of the county mental 
health clinic. It is no “cure-all,” 
no substitute for the treatment 
that will be prescribed. Yet, in 
an atmosphere of acceptance 
and encouragement ... engaging 
in useful work helpful to some- 
one else... healing begins to 
take place. 

Years ago a Dr. Carroll had 
an outstanding sanitarium in 
the South for persons with vari- 
ous kinds of emotional illness. 
At the height of his success and 
renown he visited a number of 
college campuses in the North 
to talk on religion and mental 


e 





health. In one conference he 
said, “If I could cut the words 
‘I,’ ‘me,’ and ‘mine’ out of the 
vocabulary of all my patients, 
90 percent would be healed to- 
morrow morning.” Dr. Carroll 
was not saying that all who are 
mentally ill are personally selfish. 
He was saying that, for many, 
years of self-centeredness have 
exacted their toll. Many persons 
who are ill can begin their re- 
covery only when they start liv- 
ing outside themselves. 

Did not our Lord say, “He 
that would save his life will lose 
it?” Only by extending our circle 
of concern and service, and min- 
istering to others do our own 
lives begin to find the wholeness 
and the healing they need. 





ding 70 cows 


to less than the cost 


of a candy bar. 


Only 9¢ of electricity per feeding! From Craine 
silo to herd, that’s all it takes for an Agway auto- 
mated feeding system to power a high-silage 
feeding to 70 cows. It’s the labor-saving system 
for now and for the future. 


An Agway specialist can tell you all about it. The 
coupon below will bring you information on the 
components. 


AGWAY-STARLINE SWEEP 
SHUTTLE CATTLE FEEDER 
pi | 









Delivers silage and feeds fast, 
without separation, to assure even 
feeding all along the bunk. And 
does it quietly, without exciting 
the shy ones. Power requirements 
are two-thirds less than those of 
other feeders of comparable size. 
Best of all, it operates with just 
three moving parts, so mainte- 
nance costs are low, trouble-free 
service is long. 


AGWAY INC., Box 1333, Dept. R, Syracuse, N. Y. 13201 


RUSH more information on... [_] The Starline 85 Shuttle Feeder 
[] The Starline Model 70 Unloader [_] Agway-Craine Silos 


AGWAY-STARLINE 
MODEL 70 UNLOADER 





AGWAY-CRAINE 
SILO 





Boosts silage output 50 percent or 
more. The design of the unique 
high-speed auger and impeller 
rotor is the secret of its un- 
matched performance. It rips 
through the hardest pack and 
throws down 30 bushels in just 3 
minutes. The Model 70 is silage- 
hungry, but very lean on power 
requirements. 


To store silage in prime condition, 
economically. Constructed with 
the strongest concrete stave in the 
business—2!/2 times stronger than 
ordinary staves. Fully interlock- 
ing sides plus 5-cell truss con- 
struction. Prefer bottom unload- 
ing? Ask for details on the Agway 
Towermatic® with bottom unload- 
ing flexibility and all the struc- 
tural advantages of a Craine. 


| 
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EMPIRE 
FARM DAY 
EXHIBITORS 


Agrico Chemical Co. 
gway Inc. 


A 

Allied Farm Equipment Co. 
American Breeders Service 
Ames Supply Co. 

Anchor Serum Co. 
Badger-Northland Inc. 
Barker Chemical Co. 
Bowerston Shale Co. 


Bridgeport Implement Works, Inc. 
Central Petroleum Co. 

Clay Equipment Corp. 
Conesus Lake Marine & Sport, Inc. 
Cornell Mfg. Co. 

Curtiss Breeding Service 
Dairy Equipment Co. 
Decatur Pump Co. 

DeKalb Ag. Research Inc. 
The E. Bigelow Co. 

East Main Garage 

Erickson Corp. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Gehl Co. 

Geigy Agricultural Chemical 
Girton Mfg. Co. 

Grove Mfg. Co. 

Hesston Corp. 

1.B.G. Inc. 

J.S. Woodhouse Co., Inc. 
John Deere Co. 
Kerr-McGee Chemical Corp. 
Kipers Packaging Equip. Co., Inc. 
Lamco Mfg. Co. 
Massey-Ferguson, Inc. 
McConnell Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Mobil Chemical 

Nachurs Plant Food Co. 
New Holland 

Olin Agricultural Div. 
Oliver Corp. 

P & D Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Patz Company 

Red Jacket Mfg. Co. 
Riester Welding & Truck Equip. 
S.L. Webster & Sons, Inc. 
$&S Distributors 

Santelli Construction Co. 
Security Trust Co. 

Starline Inc. 

George W. Tenny Co., inc. 
Texas Refinery Corp. 
Topline Corp. 

Tractor Land Roller Co. 
Tudor & Jones 

Uebler's 

Unadilla Silo Co. 

United States Steel 
Valmont Industries 

Charles VanEtten & Son 
Van's Building Services, Inc. 
Winpower Mfg. Co. 








HEATER ae 
FOR you! Aerovent Fan & Eq'p'’t., Inc. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Appel Harvester, Inc. 


BIG SPACE OR SMALL 
SPACE...PROJANWE HAS THE 


SIEGLEI 





Tune up for winter with a Protane installed SIEGLER LP GAS heater. Whatever your Suaawall Gade Distibuters: dnc. 
heating needs — supplemental space heating, conversion burner or a complete forced Sao 

air heating system — PROTANE HAS THE ANSWER! For higher performance, faster Wieoaece 
starting, better economy call PROTANE. oe 


FREE HEATING SURVEY — BUDGET PAY — CONVERSION BURNER RENTAL — ae 


Papec Machine Co. 


CUSTOM INSULATION — EASY TERMS — CALL US TODAY! Pioneer Seed Cor Co., Inc. 


John Reiner & Co., Inc. 


— VALUABLE _ COUPON — Es 


hee G8 GS OS Gm G8 GS BM Oe Ge Oe ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee Smada Farms 
Standard Equipment 






8 
i MEASURING A aie Machine Co 
§ illiamstown Irrigation 
UN SPOON SET P| Meee 
4 Take this valuable coupon to your i Phage ae 
i local Protane Dealer and receive i 
a Bp OTANE this handsome measuring spoon i Agchem Service Corporation 
i set. No obligation. Void where ; Pr ee 
i ! prohibited by law. G. H. Grimm Co., Inc. 
OL rR ICE LIMITED OFFER! : Lockwood Corortign 
Sabre Saw Chain, Inc. 
E THE PROTANE CORPORATION i Stauffer Chemical Co. 
remem ss es Van Deusen & Co. 
beac There's a TOTAL SALES-SERVICE Dealer near you! 
e ye, . 5 
xe? me Batavia, N.Y. Erie, Pa. Milltown, N.J. 
"Bernardsville, N.J. Hawthorne, N.J. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. Johnstown, N.Y. Oneida, N.Y. 
Earlville, N.Y. Lambertville, N.J. Schenectady, N.Y. 


Warren, Pa. 
FIND US FAST IN THE YELLOW PAGES UNDER ‘‘GAS - LP OR BUTANE GAS’! 
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The first section of Alcorn’s veal growing house has two rows of calves 





headed in. Building is insulated, well lighted, has concrete floors. When 
photographed, it was nearly ready for cleaning and a new batch of 


young calves. 


VEAL PRODUCER 


By Bob Cudworth 


“This kind of veal operation 
is a gamble...there are many 
risks because of the disease prob- 
lem and uncertain marketing... 
and as you get bigger the risks 
multiply.” : 

So says Robert Alcorn, Locke, 
New York, who has gone into 
the veal calf business in a big 
way. 

He has built the second sec- 
tion of a growing house that 
has capacity for 550 calves... 
500 in individual stalls, and 50 
more in box stalls. He has operated 
in the first section of this build- 
ing since May, 1968. With the 
help of his stepson, he also raises 
about 60 calves at a time in the 
converted dairy barn where he 
first started growing veal calves. 


Bob Alcorn is a butcher by 
training and has grown veal 
calves for more than three years. 
He has a buyer who obtains bob 
calves for him, and he grows them 
for the New York City market so 
they reach 300 pounds weight 
in about 14 weeks. 

He feels that the first section of 
veal house has worked well from 
an efficiency and __ sanitation 
standpoint. It is 40 ft. 184 ft. 
with three rows of calves. There 
are 300 individual stalls and 
room in a box stall for 30 more. 

All calves are raised on slats 
in pre-fabricated stalls which 
Alcorn assembles. 


Floors are concrete with gut- 
ters behind each row of stalls 
which empty into a main gutter 
and then into a pit tank. Future 
plans call for the manure to emp- 
ty directly into a tank on a truck 
and then be spread. 

Bob Alcorn expects that he, 
his wife and a helper will handle 
all the chores for the full 550- 
calf complex. 

He points out that Mrs. Alcorn 
does an excellent job of feeding 
the calves. The program is to use 
a starter feed (25 percent fat), 
mixed with warmed water for a 
few weeks ... and then switch to 
a finisher ration. Calves are fed 
every 12 hours with a heavier 
concentration of the starter as 
the calf gets older. 
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Bob points out that he does 
give extra feed to rapid grow- 
ers or unusually large calves 
that can handle it. 

He notes that most of the calves 
he gets are straight dairy-type 
calves, but that he does like to 
get Angus-bred or other cross- 
bred calves. The cross-breds are 
stronger, hardier and less sus- 
ceptible to mortality. 

High mortality is the bugaboo 
in an operation like this. “If we 
can hold it to 2% mortality, that’s 
good... but as the operation 
gets bigger, the percentage of 
mortality picks up. When calves 
reach 6 weeks, there is usually 
little problem with mortality,” 
he notes. 


Just as proper feeding is im-. 


portant, so is the right heat and 
humidity, control of disease, and 
proper sanitation. 

The possibility of disease is 
always present — especially with 
each new calf that comes in. Oc- 
casional inspections are made by 
a veterinarian. However, every 
animal is checked front and rear 
every day for any signs of sickness. 


Diseases 


The diseases that occur most 
frequently are pneumonia, ship- 
ping fever, septicemia and such 
disorders as scours (bacterial 
and nutritional), and colds. 

Occasionally a calf will get 
hurt if the wooden floor slats of 
a stall give way. The slats event- 
ually do get weak from the effects 
of disinfectant, washing, manure 
and urine. 

Good sanitation is one of the 
best preventatives for disease 
spread. After calves are moved 
out, the stalls are steam-cleaned, 
as are walls and ceilings. 

Bob says that a chemical com- 
pany will be taking cultures from 
the ceiling of the converted dairy 
barn to determine what chemical 
will provide the best control 
against spread of disease. 

He points out that he tries not 
to put young calves in with older 
calves. One reason he likes to keep 
some animals in the box stalls 
is to serve as replacements for 
calves of similar age when needed. 










Milk Production Has Increased 
Steadily Since Using BOU-MATIC!” 


Writes JAY SLOAN, Herdsman for TROYER’S FARM DAIRY, 
Union City, Pennsylvania 






Read JAY SLOAN'S Letter— 


“All my life I have milked in a 


CR cated te milking parlor. I 


thought we were doing a real good job, but when we ran a Milk 
Quality Test on the entire herd we found a high percentage of 
the cows showed a high leucocyte count. The cows were uneasy 
and hard to get into the parlor. Since changing to Bou-Matic 
our cows come into the parlor better, let their milk down much 
faster, milk out more even with very little stripping, leaving 
the udder soft and pliable. On another Milk Quality Test ran 
45 days after installing Bou-Matic Milkers the number of high 
leucocyte cows was decreased 30% and our production has 
increased steadily. It is a pleasant experience for the cow and 
the man to milk with gentle Bou-Matic!”’ 


ois 


These BOU:MATIC Features Can 
Help You Enjoy BETTER RESULTS! 


PAT. PENDING | 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Cow Preparation Folder 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 50, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 
O Please send Free Cow Preparation Folder 





America's Fastest-Growing 
Milker 


Fee eee ee a ceed 


O Please send Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Literature 


ROUTES oe tas 


| 1 @VISI-CLAW lets you see when 


milk flow stops for prompt removal 
of teat cups. Helps prevent over- 
milking. Reduces irritation. 
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Dollar Guide 


"PRICING SYSTEMS FOR EGGS" (MRR-850) is title of 








new report done as a result of major study by 
USDA and various colleges of agriculture. Single 
copies free by writing to Press Service, Office of 
information, USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 


BUITERFAT TEST may change when cows are fed green- 
chopped corn. Feed both silage and green-chopped 
corn for a while before going completely to green- 
chop. Hay available free choice can also help 
keep test up. 


NEW ALFALFA variety named "Team" is a vigorous 
grower, and is reported to have more resistance 
to alfalfa weevil than presently-used varieties. 
seed not yet available for general use in the 
Northeast. 






a WH vee ARE ALL THE 3 ve 
SAFETY and CONVENIENCE FEATURES MOST | Seog mieestimated” 8b 153 a 


tute ... compared to 128 million in 1968. Nine 
gli WANT ON A MODERN FORAGE BODY northeastern states expected to produce 42 million 


New SAFETY THROW-OUT ROD lets operator disconnect PTO power bushels compared to 1968's 38 million. 
to entire unit in an emergency. 
@ New SAFETY-SHIELD flange over rear chain sprockets prevents dan- POTATO GROWERS in Pennsylvania have turned down a 
gerous standing on backend. proposition to assess themselves one cent per cwt. 
© Convenient speed controls: Low, High, Sweep, and on Deluxe Grove of spuds ... funds to be used for potato research, 
Bodies, reverse. advertising and promotion. Only 186 of 792 
© Independent control of Crossfeed, Beaters, and Bed Chain. growers voted, with 99 opposed and 87 in favor. 
See your GROVE DEALER for the best buy in FORAGE BODIES Barlier, Keystone State peach growers had 


voted down a similar proposal. 
GROVE Pennsylvania dairymen held public hearing 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY July 15 on proposal to assess producers for 





A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. similar fund for milk. 
GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 
\FEMA. PESTICIDE REGULATIONS are almost certain to 


become more stringent. At least three national 
committees are involved in studying the long-run 
effects of persistent pesticides. Farmers can't 
afford to be careless with these chemicals ... 
on their own personal behalf, and because of 
possible public relations problem with non- 
farmers. 





More beet for 
ORS DUCKS — 


Van Dale ‘‘1020F”’ SILO UNLOADER. 


New stronger performer at a new lower price! 
Now you can automate silo 
unloading with the Van Dale 
“‘1020F"’ —new, improved version 
of the famous Van Dale ‘‘1020”— 
featuring Van Dale’s high capacity 
dependable double Auger delivery 























Y POULTRY SURVEY COMMITTEE predicts: Turkey supplies 
in July-December of 1969 will be 3 percent lower 
than in same period of 1968. 

Egg prices to U.S. poultrymen in the 12 
months b beginning July 1, 1969 are likely to 
average 4 cents below the preceding 12 months. 

The hatch of egg-type chicks in the last 
half of '69 is expected to be 5 to 7 percent 
above the same period last year. Hatch during 
January-May this year was only 1 percent above 
same period in '68, 
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system. Out-produces light duty Pan aoeene DEBEAKING PULLETS when they're six to nine days 
single auger competitors. e EXCLUSIVE old is a new technique recommended to New 

eae Recerca ELECTRIC SYSTEM Hampshire poultrymen, After doing several million 
Fare soULeT hease cre ee pullets, industry specialists report complete 

life, permit easier V-belt “THROWPOWER” satisfaction with the method. It's a precision 
adjustment or replacement. e 10-20’ MODELS job, though, and has to be done exactly right. 


Age of chick, size of hole in the debeaker, and 
cauterizing time are among critical factors. 


Price is right, too. Even lower 
than the ‘‘1020” due to 
volume production. Cash in. ah —a KK 
rec age a ee ere 1| MILK INGREDIENTS used in filled milk must be 
Unloader—and put mor a priced at Class I (fluid) price, according to 
bucks in the bank! recent recommended decision of USDA. Requests made 
by nation's milk co-ops at Memphis hearing were 
followed completely in decision. 


Please send more information on your 
1OZO FEZ 
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ADDRESS 
ome BEEF CATTLEMEN are happy about apparent good price 
prospects for their product. Holding cattle to 
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7 I'm feeding ____ head of ___ 


OO I'm a student. 
OO I'm a dealer. 


FARM PRODUCTION in U.S. hit all-time high in 1968 
».. With less labor than ever. Get details from 
"Changes in Farm Production and Efficiency" 

(SB- 233). Single copies free from Office of 
Information, USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 








Be. Box 337, Long Lake, Minnesota 
Pex Minneapolis area code (612) 473-2547 
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Plow 25% more land each day 
with the new MF 8380 
high clearance self-reset plow. 












Here it is. The MF 880 automatic self reset plow. The heavy-duty semi-mounted plow 

for non-stop work in rough fields. 30” of clearance under beam handles heavy trash flow. 

And if a bottom hits a stone or other object, it automatically swings upward to clear—as much 
as 17”... and automatically resets hydraulically. No other reset plow offers more trip clearance. 
Relax ... look ahead . . . now you can spend your time driving and plowing, without stopping. 
This MF reset fecture can step up working speed 1 mph and let you plow up to 25% faster. 
And MF’s EXCLUSIVE wide range hitch permits tractor position in the furrow or on the 
unplowed land. It is standard! 


MF’s new 880 reset plow comes in 4 to 8 bottom sizes to fit larger farms and larger tractors. 


This year, finish your plowing 25% faster. Check out the MF 880 
reset plow at your Massey-Ferguson Dealer. 








Massey-Ferguson 3% The Challengers 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


MINIMUM FARM WAGES 


by C. Kenneth Bullock 


BEGINNING next October 1, 
New York farmers who employ 
substantial amounts of labor will 
be covered by a minimum wage 
law passed during the 1969 legis- 
lative session and signed by Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller. 

Proposals have been advanced 
by various interests for many 
years to cover farm workers with 
minimum wages. Such proposals 
were successfully resisted by 
farmers and their organizations 
until certain specified provisions 
were included. 

Provisions 

Among these provisions are 
those that would not place New 
York farmers at a disadvantage 
with those farmers in other areas 
of the United States producing 
similar commodities to those 
produced in New York and with 
which New York has to compete 
in the market place; recognition 
that employment and work con- 
ditions on farms are different 
from industrial and factory em- 
ployment; and provisions which 
would permit the continuation 
of piecework which is historical 
on New York farms. 

To discontinue piecework 
would deny employment to 
many youth, elderly and handi- 
capped who now perform farm 





work at their own pace, which 
may be more leisurely than the 
average able-bodied worker. 
Piecework is also advantageous 
to the exceptionally good worker 
because it permits him to earn 
a higher daily wage than the 
average worker. 


The following questions and 
answers outline some of the more 
important provisions of New 
York’s new minimum wage law 
affecting farm employers. 

When does the law become 
effective, and to whom does it 
apply? 

It goes into effect October 1, 
1969 and applies to employers 
of farm workers with an aggre- 
gate cash payroll of $1,200 or 
more during the calendar year 
1968. Beginning February 1, 
1970 and each February | there- 
after, it applies until the next 
January 31 to such farm employ- 
ers who had a cash payroll of 
$1,200 or more during the pre- 
vious calendar year. 

What are the minimum wage 
rates provided in the law? 

They are $1.40 per hour from 
October 1, 1969 to January 31, 
1971; from. February. 1,°°1971 
and thereafter they are $1.50 
per hour. 

To meet the above minimums 


On the All-Electric Farm: 


‘ 


may perquisites in addition to 
cash be considered? 

Yes, the law states that wages 
may include allowances “for 
meals, lodging and other items, 
service and facilities when fur- 
nished by the employer to his 
employees.’ Such allowances are 
to be permitted under regula- 
tions issued by the Commissioner 
of Labor. 

What employees are covered 
by the minimum farm wage law? 

All persons performing farm 
work for a covered (as described 
above) private employer except 
members of an employer’s own 
family and except a person under 
17 years of age who is employed 
as a hand harvest worker on the 
same farm as his parent and is 
paid on the same piece-rate basis 
as those over 17. Workers sup- 
plied by what is generally known 
as a farm labor contractor are 
covered. Domestic workers are 
not included. 

What constitutes hours worked? 

It includes all hours at farm 
jobs including time going from 
field to field and waiting for 
baskets and the like. It does not 
include time not worked because 
of weather conditions. 

Is the minimum farm wage 
law a separate section of the 
state’s labor laws? 

Yes, at the behest of farmers 
and their organizations, the 
Legislature determined that farm 
employment is quite different 


you grind the feed as you need it. 


Fresh feed increases milk production — and on the total electric © 


farm, small horsepower motors grind and mix fresh feed daily ...as 
you need it. Your only “labor” is to throw the switch to start the 


operation. You save time, labor and money, when you grind and mix 
your own feed. Ask our Farm Sales 
Representative to help you plan your 
own grinding-mixing operation. Or any 
other way to put electricity to work on 
your farm. Call him at our nearest office. 


540 
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You live better, farm better 


“cme” on an ALL-ELECTRIC FARM 
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from industrial employment and 
that industrial minimum wage 
laws could not properly be made 
effective for farm workers. 

The preamble to the new law 
states that establishing minimum 
wages for farm workers “involves 
distinct and unusual problems’’; 
that farm workers are employed 
in various ways other than on an 
hourly basis such as ‘“‘on a piece- 
work, weekly, monthly or other 
basis; and that the agricultural 
industry is particularly affected 
by weather and market conditions 
and by perishability of products. 
Accordingly, the Legislature 
further declares that it is the 
purpose of this act to provide a 
flexible approach with full con- 
sideration of the unusual prob- 
lems involved.” 

How is this flexible approach 
obtained? 

By not spelling out in the law 
hard and fast rules for its ad- 
ministration, but by establishing 
an “Advisory Council on mini- 
mum wage standards for farm 
workers” with whom the Commis- 
sioner of Labor shall consult and 
receive recommendations before 
promulgating regulations from 
time to time. Public hearings 
with due notice are required be- 
fore issuing regulations. 

How is the Advisory Council 
constituted? 

It is appointed by the Com- 
missioner on a continuing basis 
and is made up of eleven mem- 
bers, five of whom shall repre- 
sent the interests of farmers; five 
the interests of farm employees 
and the public; and one who 
shall act as impartial chairman. 

Are there provisions for ap- 
from regulations and 


orders? 
Yes, the law provides in detail 


the manner in which employer 
organizations, labor organizations 
and individuals may appeal. 

What records are employers 
required to keep under this law? 

The law states that employers 
Shall keep true and accurate 
records of hours worked by each 
employee, the wages paid, and 
such other information as_ the 
Commissioner deems _ material 
and necessary, and that such 
records shall be open for inspec- 
tion by the Commissioner at any 
reasonable time. 

What are penalties for viola- 
tions of the law? 

The slaw provides that infrac- 
tions shall be considered misde- 
meanors and that those convicted 
shall be subject to a fine of be- 
tween $50 and $500. Among the 
infractions covered are: discrimi- 
nation against an employee... 
by discharge or otherwise . . . who 
has made a complaint or testified 
in an investigation that he is not 
being paid in accordance with 
the law; not paying wages appli- 
cable; and failing to keep re- 
quired records. 

The infraction of not paying 
applicable minimum wages 1s 
also subject to imprisonment of 
from 10 to 90 days in addition 
to the fine. Each day of failure 
to keep records is a separate in- 
fraction, as is failure to furnish 
records to the Commissioner 
upon request. 
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LOW-FAT BLUES 


Extension Dairyman Lynn 
Brown of the University of Con- 
necticut reports that several diet- 
ary conditions may affect butter- 
fat tests in dairy cattle: 

1. Level and type of dietary 
fiber — Under most conditions, 
the minimum amount of fiber 
appears to be 17 percent of the 
total dry matter of the ration. 
When feed averages less than 
that, low-fat test problems fre- 
quently occur. 

Since pasture is becoming rel- 
atively less important to feeding 
dairy cattle, it is less likely to be 
causing low-fat test than was once 
the case. However, chopped green 
corn in August and September 


has been involved in many cases 


of low-test milk. 

The maturity and dry matter 
content do not seem to be as im- 
portant as whether the material 
has been ensiled. On many farms 
the problem of fat depression has 
persisted as long as fresh chopped 
corn was fed, but disappeared 
soon after the feeding of thorough- 
ly-cured corn silage began. 

H a check of the fiber-feeding 
level shows it to be low, review 
grain feeding practices... too 
much grain in proportion to 
roughage can depress butterfat 
test. Challenge feeding has been 
a good practice, but some dairy- 
men do not reduce the amount of 
grain after the peak of lactation; 
this is a mistake. A cow early in 
her lactation may need a pound 
of grain for two pounds of milk, 
but by the end of the lactation 
she may need only one pound of 
grain for five pounds of milk. 

2. Concentrate —_ preparation 
and ingredients — Cooked starch- 
es like bread, rice, potatoes and 
corn have an adverse effect on 
fat test. Cows consuming pellet- 
ed corn will produce lower-fat 
milk than cows consuming 
ground corn. 

Pelleting a concentrate mix- 
ture will decrease fat test by .1 
to .2 percentage points. How- 
ever, if the mixture is high in 
corn or certain other starches, 
the decrease may be considerably 
greater. If fat test has been a 
problem, the pelleted grain mix- 
ture should be less than 35 per- 
cent corn. 


3. Forage characteristics. — 


Numerous researchers have sug- 





‘It’s a good lesson in government. You subsidize him with 
sugar and lemons and I'll buy the surplus.”’ 
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gested that the feeding of 1.5 
pounds of hay equivalent per 100 
pounds of body weight will pre- 
vent fat test problems. Our field 
observations indicate that even 
two pounds is not adequate in 
some cases. 

Poorer-quality. forages tend to 
maintain fat test better than good 
quality forage. This does not 
mean that you should strive for 
poor quality forage; good forage 
will produce more milk! Howev- 
er, if you are having a fat test 


4. Imbalanced feeding — In- 
adequate protein has been in- 
volved in fat test problems. Dairy- 
men sometimes feed more grain 
than required in the hope that 
this will take care of protein 
needs. In most of these cases they 
are supplying the calculated 
amount of protein required, but 
cows are receiving more energy 
than needed. 

In other words, there is an im- 
balance of energy and protein. 
Many herds have responded to 
protein supplementation with in- 
creased fat tests. There is also 
limited evidence to indicate min- 
eral deficiencies and/or mineral 
imbalances causing fat test prob- 


receiving enough protein. For a 
good thumb rule, 13 percent of 
the dry matter should be protein. 

5. Alkaline salts—If a cow 
consumes 0.8 pound of sodium 
bicarbonate and/or 0.4 pound of 
magnesium oxide daily on a diet 
that has caused low-fat milk, 
there will be an improvement in 
fat test. However, it is quite un- 
likely that the test will return to 
normal. 

Furthermore, bicarbonate is 
somewhat unpalatable, so it is 
not practical to mix it into the 
feed at this level. These materials 
add cost to the ration, but add no 
energy. They may be helpful in 
some cases, but would not seem 


problem, feeding some poorer lems. 


quality forage may be helpful. 


™ 


‘Three years ago, we decided free stall housing and a milking 
parlor were essential for a modern dairy system. With planning 
help from my Surge Dealer we started on a complete 150-cow 
environmental system including insulated free stall barn, with 
an efficient Surge Picture Window Milking Parlor, liquid 
manure handling, a sealed silo and automated feeding bunk. 
This modernization has led to a herd increase from 50 cows 
to 80 cows.” 


The Sternweis herd is housed loosely in free stalls, and fed 
75-80% haylage with silage from mature corn harvested after 


Check to see that the cows are 


“Planning ahead... 
and Surge Equipment 
are helping to build our future.” 





to be the most effective way to 
solve a fat test problem. 












Jim Sternweis, Marshfield, Wisconsin 


freezing. Cows also receive grain in the milking parlor. A single 
feed bunk is filled from a suspended conveyor system which 
lets the bunk double for baled hay when desired. The liquid 
manure pit measures 32’ by 100’ by 1014’ deep and holds 
waste from the entire herd for four months without emptying. 


Right now, it is a one man operation (with help from the family) 
but Sternweis believes his system will easily support two men 
at full 150-cow capacity ...and can be easily expanded even 
more. The long range plan has “‘built-in’’ allowance for future 
growth of the operation. 


TAKE THE HARD WORK OUT OF DAIRYING...The Surge 
Randel Support holds the breaker cup in position for efficient 
milking. It helps take the hard work out of dairying...results in 
easier hours of work. Mrs. Sternweis can start milking alone 
when field work on their 400 acres makes it necessary. Compar- 
ing the present system with his old stanchion barn, Sternweis 
figures he will be able to handle 100 cows in fewer hours than 
he formerly spent on 50. 


IMPROVING HERD HEALTH is a goal of every dairyman. Mr. 
Sternweis feels the Surge low line system and balanced tug 
and pull milking action of Surge are important contributions to 
herd health. Only 2 or 3 cows per year are being culled for 
udder problems from his present herd of 80 cows. The result 
is fewer replacements . . . and an older herd. Both factors help 
build efficiency and production. 


The next step in the Sternweis growth plan is to slowly increase 
herd size to 120 cows over the next three years. His old stan- 
chion barn will be remodeled to handle 75 heifers in free stalls. 
His feed bunk and conveyor system extend into the old barn. 
The manure handling system has the built-in capacity to handle 
the expanded herd. It’s this kind of planning ahead that is help- 
ing to build a future for Jim Sternweis and his family. He feels 
the modernization plan is helping to keep his boys interested 
in agri-business and in dairying...and that’s good for 
everybody's future! 


Now is a good time to call your SURGE Dealer and start plan- 
ning for YOUR future. He can tell you about your neighbors 
who are saving labor, cutting costs, and increasing profits with 
Surge Planning and Surge Equipment. Call him today, or drop 
a line asking for more information to Babson Bros. Co., 2100 
South York Road, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 or Babson Bros. 
Co., Lid., 1025 Rangeview Road, Port Credit, Ontario, Canada. 
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One of the farms that lies in the Charlotte Valley is owned by Milton 
Brandon, Schenevus, New York. 


ONE DAM PROBLEM 
| AFTER ANOTHER! 


The people of the Charlotte 
Valley in the town of Davenport 
(Delaware County), New York, 
are again in the line of fire! The 
Corps of Army Engineers and 
the Department of Water Re- 
sources of New York State are out 
to take 3150 acres, consisting of 
three villages and hundreds of 
acres of river bottom flatland to 
build a multi-purpose dam. 


Sign of extra value 


For farmer-members and for everybody else who buys Agway brand 
products. Agway means feed, seed, chemicals and fertilizers. Tires, paints 
and freezers. Practically anything you can name in hardware. Plus scores 
of other products for your home and garden. All made to Agway specifi- 


‘cations. All at the lowest possible prices consistent with quality. 


Hundreds of stores 


You'll see the symbol in hundreds of Agway stores and on representatives 
in ten states. It stands for a concept of service unique in modern retailing. 
When you visit a store flying the Agway banner, you'll find friendly, in- 
formed people who know how to help you select and use the right 
products to meet your needs. And you are always welcome at Agway. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 


Farm Enterprise Service is the broad group of farm information and busi- 
ness-related services developed by Agway to meet the needs of members 
in areas of decision-making: how to make the best use of land, capital, 
labor; which varieties to plant; what chemicals to use; what are the least- 
cost routes to profitable feeding; what to build; how and when to 
automate. . 


Through Agway Farm Enterprise Service, any member—large or small— 
can apply modern business techniques to every aspect of his operation... 
have the information he needs to make the management decisions which 
will lead to higher profits and greater financial safety. 


See Agway services for tomorrow’s farms 


Empire Farm Days, August 5-7, Avon, N.Y. 

New York State Fair, August 26-Sept. 1, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Agricultural Progress Days, August 26-28, Bradford City, Pa. 
Eastern States Expo, Sept. 13-21, W. Springfield, Mass. 


We, the people in the Charlotte 
Valley and surrounding area, feel 
we are being done a grave injus- 
tice. 

In 1936 (34 years ago), there 
was a flash flood in our area 
which did a great deal of damage 
to the city of Binghamton. At 
that time, there was proposed a 
dam to be built in the Charlotte 
Valley to prevent this from ever 
happening again. 

Opposition 
The people of the Charlotte 


Valley bitterly opposed this dam 
at that time and the proposal 


‘never got very far. The Corps of 


Army Engineers does not like to 
be put down, and so for 34 years 
they brought this up time and 
time again. The people of our 
community traveled to Washing- 
ton twice to testify and each 
time were successful in stalling 
the project. 

In the meantime, the city of 
Binghamton built flood walls to 
protect their city, and two flood 
control dams were built... one 
at Whitney Point, and one at 
East Sidney. These projects gave 
us more reason to feel that we 
were justified in our actions to 
fight to keep our valley 


Prosperous 


Also, during these 34 years, 
agriculture prospered~ in our 
valley. In a report to Governor 
Rockefeller from the Commis- 
sion on the Preservation of Ag- 
ricultural Land, our valley was 
pointed out to be one of the 
most productive valleys in New 
York State. 

Because of the inability of the 
Corps of Army Engineers to jus- 
tify this project, the Department 
of Water Resources of New York 
State became involved. 

At this time, we must seriously 
question the intentions of the 
Department of Water Resources. 
On one hand we have one govern- 
ment agency trying to build a 
dam for flood control already pro- 
vided, and on the other hand a 
Commission appointed by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller stating that ‘“‘pen- 
etration of such valuable farm- 
land could jeopardize the 
agricultural industry of New 
York State.” 

To justify the project on paper, 


‘they included recreation and low- 


flow augmentation. It is absurd to 
think we must be asked to give 
up our homes, businesses and 
farms with a stable, year-around 
economy for a hypothetical sea- 
sonal economy. It is sheer fabri- 
cation of the facts. 


Sewage Problem 


As far as low-flow augmenta- 
tion is concerned, this is simply 
to keep the sewerage from the 
city of Binghamton moving or 
diluted through low water per- 

(Continued on next page) 
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iods. Binghamton is currently at 
primary treatment stage and is 
projected to go to 85 percent 
treatment. 

If the city of Binghamton 
would go to 95 percent treatment, 
there would be no need for low- 
flow augmentation. So, we con- 
tend that it is the duty of the 
city of Binghamton to go to 95 
percent treatment and not our 
responsibility. To provide the 
water to dilute the sewerage is 
not the answer to the problem. 

We certainly don’t want any- 
one to feel that we are not con- 
cerned about the problems that 
have been mentioned in this 
article. Therefore, we offer a con- 
structive alternate plan for flood 
control and recreation. This plan 
would not only benefit us locally, 
but benefit all of the people. 


Small Dams 


We contend that small dams 
built on the feed streams to the 
Charlotte River would provide 
flood control and recreation, and 
at the same time leave the entire 
valley intact. The theory behind 
such a program is to catch the 
water where it falls and hold it 
there to prevent excessive run-off. 
This type of program would also 
replenish our streams in times of 
drought, because the proper place 
to store water is in the soil and 
not in large, open reservoirs. | 

The water situation in New 
York State has become increas- 
ingly more critical each year and 
the quality has become progres- 
sively worse. Our program would 
tend to much improve both of 
these problems, coupled with 
flood control and recreation. 


Dam Series 


We realize that a series of 
small dams would not provide 
the same amount of flood pro- 
tection as a large dam. However, 
with the two flood control dams 
now in existence, and the flood 
retaining walls at Binghamton, 
these would be sufficient. 

It is hard for us to comprehend 
the apparent lack of considera- 
tion for the human sacrifice in- 
volved, to say nothing of the fi- 
nancial loss of those directly 
involved and the squandering of 
public money at a time when 
taxes are becoming almost 
unbearable. 

We contend that the state in 
its activities should intefere as 
little as possible in the private 
lives of the individual whom it 
has encouraged to settle within its 
boundaries. Many of the citizens 
in the area of the proposed proj- 
ect have fought in the wars of 
our country. to continue the free- 
dom for establishing homes, bus- 
inesses and community ties... the 
state is not giving due considera- 
tion to these individual rights as 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

It is on the basis of what you 
have read in this article that we 
are determined to stop this proj- 
ect and other projects of this 
nature. 

And to think that this all 
started with one flash flood in 
1936! —Ray Christensen, 
Chairman of Town Planning 


Board, Davenport, New York 
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BACK TO 
THE LAND 
Farmers, and processors of 


farm products, are finding that 
the waste materials generated 
by their operations generally can 
be returned to the land with less 
hazard to the environment than 
when discharged into streams. 
The biggest problem in return- 
ing agricultural wastes to the 


land is in distributing the ma- 
terials widely and evenly enough 
to permit adequate breakdown 
and absorption into the disposal 
site. Of the various methods of 
distribution that have been 
found, spray irrigation appears 
to be the best. 

Five years of successful op- 
eration of a system of spray 
irrigation for disposal of sewage 
effluents on both cropland and 
woodland at Pennsylvania State 
University may show the way 
for other communities. 


Spraying was done by over- 
head sprinklers at an application 
rate of 2 inches per week. Growth 
of both clover and woodland was 
increased. Very important was 
that there was no odor at any 
time. 

Similar operations have begun 
in Illinois, Ohio, Oregon, Texas, 
Nebraska, and Puerto Rico. 

The main principle behind 
this type of operation is that of 
getting materials from the land 
back into the land where they 
can be used again in production. 


RHING RIB 
OCU ETUC 
gives 4 hig advantages 


1. Lower material and labor cost 


Rhino Rib costs no more than galvanized. Big, 
light, easily-handled sheets install with fewer joints, 


overlaps, and fasteners. 


2. Less upkeep, looks good longer 

Natural aluminum never needs paint; will not 
rust, rot, or warp. Colorweld finishes on aluminum 
don’t need retouching to prevent creeping corrosion. 


3. Helps control temperature levels 


Aluminum’s reflectivity works two ways—re- 
flects outside heat in summer-—reflects interior 


warmth in winter. 


4. Protects your investment 


Unlike common roofing materials, aluminum 
always retains its salvage value—even when, after 
a generation of use, it needs replacement. 


Call or see the Reynolds Aluminum Roofing and Siding source nearest you: 


IN NEW JERSEY 

Swedesboro. . . Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 
IN NEW YORK ; 
Ashville 
Cortland . 
Endicott . . . 


Green Bros. Lumber Co. 
Bestway Enterprises 
. Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 


. Green Bros. Lumber Co. 
Hyman Construction Co. 
. Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 

: . Ridgewood Lumber 


Jamestown 
Johnsonburg 
Le Roy. 
Lockport 
Nunda.. . 


Nunda Lumber Co. 


Rhino-Rib is a new, stronger, farm 
roofing and siding sheet, tempered 
for toughness, more resistant to cor- 
rosion. Coverage width 3’ and 4’, 
lengths from 6’ to 30’. Natural hex- 
embossed satin aluminum or choice 
of 6 Colorweld® baked, siliconized 
acrylic colors. 
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REYNOLDS 


ALUMINUM 
Building Products 





Reynolds Metals Company 

Building Products and Supply Div. 
325 West Touhy Ave., Dept. AA-89 
Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 


Yes please send me full information 
on Rhino-Rib and other Reynolds 
Aluminum Building Products. 

Name 


Address 


City2e = eee State 





Selkirk . . Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 
Waterloo . . . . Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 
Waterville . . . Wickes Lumber & Building Supplies 
Wellsburg. . . . . General Wholesale Supply 


Wellsville. . . Babbitt Construction Co. Inc. 
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Avco New idea's 
New High Performance 
Forage Blower 


Easily blows silage, haylage or grain 
to the top of the highest silos! 


When you set up your Avco New Idea Forage Blower at the 
silo, you'll appreciate the built-in balance and adjustable A- 
frame hitch that permits quick, simple and safe leveling of the 
feed hopper, regardless of drawbar height or uneven surface. 


It’s simple to change the hopper height to match the forage 
box height. There’s a choice of three heights. And the in-line 
wheels provide excellent trailing and makes it easier to posi- 
tion at the silo. 


The hopper of the New Idea Forage Blower is angled into the 
fan housing to assure an even flow of material into the husky 
54 inch 6-blade fan. This reduces horsepower requirements. 
Angle of the hopper and low profile makes it easy to position © 
forage wagons for unloading. 


If you're a farmer with silos to fill, get filled in on the best 
Forage Blower around. A New Idea. 


onl NEW IDEA 


Vela tele) 





mail coupon for complete information 
Avco New Idea, Department 244, Coldwater, Ohio 45828 


Please send me complete information on the new Avco New 
Idea Forage Blower. 


Name 








Address 


Town 








THE year 1969 may long be 
remembered as the “Year of 
Change” in New Jersey. The 
scarcity of labor, higher wages 
required under state laws, and 
lower prices on crops in many 
instances have caused some dra- 
matic changes in farming prac- 
tices. Here are a few of the 
changes that this columnist has 
observed in his travels around 
New Jersey and Delaware. 


ASPARAGUS HARVESTER 


Although New Jersey and Del- 
aware may have lost upwards of 
9,000 acres of asparagus due to 
a shortage of harvest workers, 
the mechanical harvesters (when 
available and used) solved the 
problem. Normally, it requires 
up to three men to harvest five 
acres. This year there was hardly 
one man to 10-15 acres, and large 
blocks were never harvested. 

The most spectacular illustra- 
tion of what a harvester will do 
was on land owned by the 
Draper-King Cole Canning Co. 
at Milton. They have about 1,400 
acres of asparagus growing on 
their own farms. This year, 14 
tractor drivers and 14 Porter- 
way harvesters handled the en- 
tire crop; not one acre was lost! 


Two other Delaware growers 
with over 5,000 acres on their 
own farms, and some under con- 
tract with other growers, were 
unable to get sufficient help to 
cut much more than 50 percent 
of their acreage. 

A bottleneck has existed in 
the machine-harvesting of aspar- 
agus. Asparagus harvested in 
this manner falls in pallets in 
what might best be called a 
jumble pack. 

It is the writer’s opinion, based 
on engineering research in one 
plant, that a system has been 
developed which has greatly 
reduced the cost of processing. 
When this problem is fully 
solved, asparagus has become 
another mechanized crop. 


WEED CONTROLS 


New chemicals and new ma- 
chines are solving the weed prob- 
lem in many field crops. An in- 
genious grower with a flair for 
mechanics developed a _ weed 
sprayer that covers up to 100 
acres in a 10-hour day. 

This tractor looks like a mule- 
pack headed for the mountains 
by a prospector. In addition to 
controls for operating the trac- 
tor, other controls lift the long 
booms from the driver’s seat 
when turning. Lights have been 
installed to enable the operator 
to see at night every nozzle on 
the sprayer, as well as what lies 
ahead in the machine’s path. 

At the rear of this special ma- 
chine is an attachment for a 14- 
foot disc harrow that mixes the 


A YEAR OF CHANGE 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


chemical in the soil at the proper 
depth. When discing in the 
chemical, only 50-60 acres may 
be covered in a normal day. 

In Delaware, the writer also 
saw a homemade weed sprayer 
with a 55-foot boom used on 
asparagus. In a 100-acre field, I 
could hardly find even one weed 
of a persistent type. As proof of 
the efficiency of this sprayer, 
there was one row that had been 
missed...due probably to a 
closed nozzle . . . where the weeds 
were 15 inches high, and unless 
removed by hand, could attain 
a height of 6 feet. Tens of thou- 
sands of acres of soybeans in New 
Jersey and Delaware have been 
properly sprayed for weed con- 
trol and are as clean as a hound’s 
tooth. 


CONCENTRATED SPRAYS 


Concentrated sprays are re- 
ducing the cost of spraying apple 
and peach orchards. By using 
the same amount of active in- 
gredient per acre as before... 
but far less water . . . growers are 
able to cover at least three times 
as many trees without reloading 
the sprayer. One sprayer, if pro- 
vided with supplemental tanks 
of water, can replace two of the 
conventional types. 

Another special helper in the 
orchards enables growers to de- 
termine if the spray is actually 
reaching the top of the trees. This 
is an aluminum pole to which 
pieces of a special paper are 
attached. 

By holding this at the side of 
a tree, one can determine by the 
spray particles on the paper how 
high the material is actually hit- 
ting the foliage. Under the old 
hit-or-miss method, growers were 
only guessing how good a job 
they were doing. 


TOMATO SEEDER 


A special machine has been 
developed that enables tomato 
growers to seed direct in the field 
and eliminate the purchase and 
transplanting of southern plants. 
This machine applies a weed 
killer to the soil, and at the same 
time applies a plastic covering 
to’ speed up germination and 
ward off late spring frosts. 

The seed is sown in a four- 
inch trench and when covered 
with the plastic, sufficient heat 
is accumulated to speed up the 
germination and when danger of 
frost is past, the plastic is re- 
moved and the plants may be 
thinned to the proper distance. 
When perfected, this machine 
will revolutionize the planting 
of tomatoes for processing. 


LETTUCE TO P.R. 


New Jersey lettuce growers 
have found Puerto Rico to be 
a new market for their highly 

(Continued on next page) 
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perishable crop. Shipping is in 
a conventional trailer with a 
refrigerated body that provides 
fresh delivery in more distant 
markets. 

The lettuce is packed in stan- 
dard boxes. It is then vacuum- 
cooled and...together with a 
special nitrogen cooling unit... 
is loaded on ship at New York 
on a Thursday and arrives in 
Puerto Rico on Monday. The 
last shipment was as fresh as the 
day it was cut on the farm at 
Cedarville! 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN WORKERS 


The introduction of sugarbeets 
as a new crop in the South Jer- 
sey area May open up a new sup- 
ply of workers for fruit and vege- 
table farms. 

What appeals to growers who 
have used the Mexican-American 
workers is their speed in thin- 
ning and weeding beets. It may 
be the contract system of pay- 
ment that provides the incentive 
for getting the job done. Regard- 
less of the reason, 1970 may see 
more workers from ‘Texas show- 
ing up in the Northeast. 


MALT. BARLEY MARKET 


If one grows barley and is look- 
ing for a new market, take a peep 
at the possibilities of tschermak, 
a variety for malting. Some South 
Jersey growers have found the 
malt market a profitable outlet. 

To expand this market, grow- 
ers in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland have 
set up a four-state steering com- 
mittee to develop a program un- 
der which more. growers produce 
for nearby markets. 


GREEN-CHOP 


Green-chop feed for dairy cows 
has its feeding advantages over 
hay-crop silage, reports Penn 
State dairy specialist Dick Adams. 

Based on a three-year study, 
hay-silage diets result in prob- 
lems that are usually remedied 
by feeding green-chop: 

1. Vitamin levels diminish 
during storage, especially A and 


2. Cows eating lots of fresh 
forage may consume as much as 
ten times their daily needs of 
vitamin A. This surplus is not 
lost, but is stored in the liver and 
can be re-introduced into the 
system when needed. 

3. Dry-lot fatigue, sometimes 
called “‘the stale cow syndrome,” 
may appear with hay-silage diets. 
The cows don’t reach their usual 
height of production, in spite of 
otherwise good feeding. 

4. All dairy cows, reports 
Adams, should be provided with 
good forage as pasture or green- 
chop for a period of at least four 
to six weeks each year. Best times 
are mid-spring or early fall, or 
both. At least one-half of the hay 
equivalent should come from 
fresh forage during this period. 


MARKETING PROGRAM 


New Jersey Certified Farm 
Markets, Inc., has set up a new 
system for supplying its members 
with quality merchandise. It 
Started off with the delivery of 
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plastic-house tomatoes, and has 


been extended to other fruits 
and vegetables. 

Working through a broker at 
Vineland, certified markets in 
the northern part of the state can 
order direct through a coordi- 
nator in the Farm Bureau and 
have highest-quality produce 
delivered to their markets. 

Participants chipped in $15,- 
000 to finance the deal. Only 
certified markets are participat- 
ing. Sweet corn, tomatoes, 
peaches and other items grown 
in the lower part of the state are 
used prior to the maturing of 
local supplies. 

Idea was tried in 1968 and 
market operators liked what 
happened. This year, they sup- 
ported the program with their 
pocketbooks. 


ALFALFA 


If 1969 results with control of 
the alfalfa weevil are permanent, 
the ‘“‘queen of forage crops” will 
stage a comeback in New Jersey. 

Credit for the almost total 
absence of the weevil this spring 
goes to the importation of para- 
sitic wasps from Europe about 
10 years ago. After a decade of 
breeding and distribution, the 
wasp is now looked upon as be- 
ing able to almost eliminate the 
weevil...or at least bring it 
down to the point where it is no 
longer an economic problem. 

Dr. Stuart Rice, entomologist 
at the Agricultural College, does 
not want to see the weevil com- 
pletely eliminated. If that hap- 
pened, the wasps would starve! 


HORIZONTAL SILO 


Building a trench or bunker 
silo this year? The experience of 
many New Jersey dairymen is 
that a concrete floor will be an 
excellent investment. At the same 
time, seed down the banks to 
hold the dirt in place. 

With a concrete floor, there 


is little trouble from the truck 
being mired in the mud after 


rains and melting snow. The 
seeded banks will prevent the 
soil from sliding down during 
these rain or thaw periods. Rye- 
grass is a quick-germinating cover 
plant, and has a root-building 
habit that holds the dirt in place. 


SHADE FOR COWS 


Artificial shade for dairy cows 
is being recommended by the 
College of Agriculture at Rut- 
gers. 

Cows need shade when tem- 
peratures go to 80-90 degrees. If 
no trees or other shade is avail- 
able, artificial shades may be 
made from aluminum sheets. 
Paint them white on top. Arti- 


ficial shades should: 
1. Be between 6 to 8 feet above 


the ground. Erect the higher 
side toward the north and lower 
toward the south. 

2. Provide at least 40 square 
feet of space per cow. 

3. Be located away from 
buildings. 

A simple, low-cost shade can 
be made from a cable suspension 
of snow fence, canvas or woven 
plastic fiber hung from four or 
more upright poles. 





Jamesway ree stalls are finished to last — 








h hot-dip galvanizing or baked-on enamel. 


Rugged quali 
an lasts hak 


Jamesway Barn Equi,ment stands up to hard use, maintains its appearance and 
gives you more value for your money. More, you can choose from a complete 
line of stalls and stanchions that adapts readily to any type of barn layout. That’s 
why you find Jamesway in more barns than any other barn equipment. 


Lifetime investment! Jamesway barn equipment will last for years and years. 


Extra protection! Your choice of hot-dip galvanizing (inside and out) or oven- 
baked enamel. Greater resistance to rust and manure acids. 


Rugged! Heavy tubular steel takes rough treatment, “tight grip” fittings hold 


alignment. 


“Cow” designed! Extra comfort and safety for cattle. 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 

Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 

Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert C. 
Anderson 

Bath, Helm Agric Equipment 

Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 

Canastota, Fisher Farms 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment 
Co., Inc. 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 

Cochecton, Cochecton Mills 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son 


Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, 
Inc. 


East Springfield, Homer Fassett 
Ellenburg, Floyd Lashway 

Elma, Smith Farm Supply 

Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm Supply 
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Groton, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg, Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague 

Locke, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 

Lockport, Taylors Hardware 

Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 

Melrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Moravia, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 

Piffard, C. A. Parnell 

St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Schoharie, William Roese, Jr. 

South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
Stafford, Coward Feed Store 

Unadilla, Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Weedsport, Blumer Supply 

West Bloomfield, Coakley Dairy Supply 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMESWAY DIVISION 
WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-089 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTOR-UNLOADERS e CATTLE FEEDERS BARN CLEANERS e BARN EQUIPMENT e FARM VENTILATION 


PIXTONES 


The Proven Mechanical 
STONEPICKER 
at EMPIRE FARM DAYS 
Greigsville, N.Y. 
August 5—6—7 





We'll have an exhibit and will 
demonstrate. If you can’t be 
with us, write for details. 
?BRIDGEPORT IMPLEMENT 
WORKS, INC. Box 491A 
Stratford, Conn. 06497 





SCOTCH 


PINE 
20 for $3.* 


Ideal for windbreaks or quick growing 
screens. Grow rapidly even in poor soil. 
Make excellent Christmas Trees. Have 
beautiful thick gray-green foliage. Not 
seedlings! These are hardy 3-year-old 
TRANSPLANTS 4 to 8 inches tall. 
20 for only $3 ppd.*—that’s only 15c 
each! (*West of Miss. River or south of 
N.C., Tenn., add 50c per offer.) 
Order now! Evergreen folder free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. AA89-F, Fryeburg, Maine 04037 
















POWER 
OFF! 






10 MODELS TO 
75,000 WATTS! 





CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with . . . 


VTA icy A VC 
WRITE FOR DETAILS... 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC.acron, Wass: 01/20 


NE A.C. 617-263-2543 
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PATIOS 


PATIOS offer exciting possi- 
bilities for outdoor living. You'll 
find that they are not only a 
convenience, but that they also 
often add an extra room to the 
house. 

To build a concrete patio, 
mark off the area and remove 
the sod and soil to the depth 
desired. Most patios are formed 
with 24 wood forms. For cir- 
cular borders, drive stakes. By 
nailing plywood strips together, 
an arc is formed and can be held 
in place by outside stakes. 


Dividers 

If you want to leave dividers 
in the concrete, use redwood 
strips or treated lumber placed 
to give the desired patterns. 
Where this is done, you will 
want to protect the appearance 
of dividers by covering the top 
edge with masking tape before 
the concrete is placed. To prevent 
the wood dividers from “working 
up” as frost moves the patio slabs 
...and then staying up as slabs 
drop back...drill holes in the 
dividers when placing them, and 
insert %-inch rods so they will 
protrude into concrete on both 
sides of the divider. This not 
only holds the dividers in place, 
but also strengthens the overall 
patio structure. 

Set the forms with a slight 
pitch to keep water away from 
the house, and to aid water run- 
off when you hose down the patio 
area. Be sure that all forms are 
tightly braced before the concrete 
is delivered. It is important also 
to have the proper finishing tools 
and enough labor on hand. If 
you have never finished concrete 
before, consider hiring a concrete 
finisher so that your patio will 
have that professional-craftsman 
look. 

When the concrete is delivered, 
spade it well into the corners of 
the forms. Overfill the forms 
slightly, then screed with a 
straight edge. Screeding merely 
levels the concrete with the top 
of the forms; don’t try to use the 
screed to get a smooth surface. 


Finishing 

Check the concrete frequently 
to determine if it is ready for 
finishing. Concrete should stand 
for 30 to 45 minutes (until it 
begins to stiffen) before finishing 
operations should be attempted. 
Wood floating will leave the 
concrete surface with a rough 
texture. Steel troweling will give 
a dense, smooth finish. 

Finally, don’t forget to cure 
the concrete. Curing is one of 
the most important construction 
operations, but it is also one of 
the most neglected. Concrete 
should be moist-cured for at least 
five days. 

For more information on con- 
crete uses of all kinds, write 
Dept. AA, Portland Cement As- 
sociation, Old Orchard Road, 
Skokie, Illinois 60076. 
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Redwood forms covered with tape. 


Work with wooden float. 
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Set forms to proper 





Fine bristle broom gives texture 








Plastic film seals for curing. 





FEEDING 


When it comes to feeding, it’s 
possible to ruin a horse through 
kindness, warns Dr. Donald J. 
Balch, Extension livestock spe- 
cialist at the University of 
Vermont. 

Many horses are probably un- 
derfed, but some are overfed on 
grain. Many a horse has been 
“grain foundered”...or even 
foundered on grass, particularly 
ponies turned on lush pastures in 
the spring after a long winter on 
dry hay. 

“Young horses can often han- 
dle a large amount of good- 
quality hay,” says Balch. “How- 
ever, the young horse needs a 
relatively high-protein diet, and 
this is often best supplied by 
feeding a good-quality grain 
ration.” 

Feeding mature horses is based 
largely on the amount of energy 
the horse is expending through 
such activities as racing, jumping, 


HORSES 


trail work, raising a foal, or other 
energy-using tasks. The amount 
of energy supplied in the ration 
will determine the level of per- 
formance and condition. 

Following are Dr. Balch’s rules 
of thumb for feeding horses: 

1. One to two pounds of high- 
quality hay per 100 pounds of 
body weight. 

2. Grain to keep the horse in 
good flesh, with greater amounts 
when the horse works more. 

3. Trace mineral salt, either 
loose or block, available at all 
times. 


4. Dicalcium phosphate, fed 
free choice. 

5. Clean water, up to 15 gal- 
lons per day. 

6. 16 percent crude protein 
in the grain ration, fed to grow- 
ing, working, or lactating horses. 

. And never feed moldy or 
dusty hay to horses. 


“Some horse owners do not 
realize the difference between 
good and poor hay for horses,” 
Balch explains. ““Good hay is 
indicated by leafiness, firmness 
of stem, absence of mold or dust, 
and greenness of color. Hay that 
has these qualities and was cut 
early in the season is high-qual- 
ity hay.” 
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'S WHAT YOUR NEIGHBORS HAVE 
SAY ABOUT THEIR HARVESTORES: 


) OOMS, 

hatham, New York 

MAN 

is strictly grass haylage country; a mixture 
othy, green and orchard grass. You don’t 
to be an alfalfa farmer to have a HARVE- 
E pay off for you. 


pet a steady stream of visitors from Penn- 
ia, Connecticut, New Jersey — one or two 
tek, They all ask why we have bought 
ESTORES. We show them our records; how 


neighbor saw our grass in the field laying 
for about 3 weeks. He said, ‘you’re going 


lew it in the HARVESTORE and he couldn't 
e out how it came out so good.” 


ILLER-HURST DAIRY FARM, 

amdale, New York 

the Millers tell us their feed costs per 
redweight of milk is $1.18, they know what 
are talking about. Mrs. Kathryn Miller keeps 
ugh and accurate feed records in her office 
is located at one end of their low-profile, 


suddenly found ourselves spending an extra 
aday to keep our 130-cow herd producing 
hey had been.” 
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You'll receive, without obligation, specific information showing how 


HARVESTORES can fit into your particular farming program. 


acres. Major feed crops | produce consist of 


| farm 


head of beef cattle; 


My annual livestock production consists of 


dairy cows. 


| milk 


other. 


head of hogs; 


My annual gross income from farming is $ 


O Please send information about HARVESTORE’S Automated Feeding System. 


| am a student. 0 


a HARVESTORE owner. 


am not 


lam 


Name 


City 


Address 


Zip Code 


State 


County 
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RUSS DEMMON, 

North Hartland, Vermont 
DAIRYMAN 

“| put high moisture in my 20x30; hay| 
my two 20x60’s. | milk 70 Holsteins and 
the HARVESTORE purchase milk prod 
went up. 

“After you’ve been in this business for a 
you ‘play it by ear.’ You can tell by the 
response and the consistency of milk oul 
the feed’s running the right quality and p 
I’m breeding better cows now so may 
increase is to be expected. But the big th 
that I’ve reduced my feed costs per 100 
of milk from $3 down to $1.40. We’re on 
records so | know they’re reasonably act 
“When it comes to putting up forage, k 
STORE beats any other system hands 
Regardless of weather, I’ve been able 
mine in the HARVESTORE when others ha 
to dump hay after continual damage. 4 
STORE offers a tremendous advantage; yol 
the crops moving along and in big volume 
of your work counts because there’s 4 
no waste.” 













GERALD and MRS. YANCY, 
Watertown, New York 
DAIRY FARMERS 

“My husband and | went on a HARVESI 
conducted tour, visiting small farms whet 
were milking 35-45 cows. We knew ey 
weren’t kidding when they told us wha 
HARVESTORES were doing for them. It \ 
logical and made good sense. 


“We took a trip ... and couldn’t get the 
VESTORE out of our minds. We bought ou! 
a 20x60, shortly after that. 
“Now we own moreandare milking 210 Hol! 


“We're very happy with our HARVESTORE 
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The information contained herein is general in nature and is drawn from sources deemed to be reliable. Any application to a particular farming operation 
requires the advice of qualified experts and is subject to limitations of good management, weather and other conditions present at the individual location. 


lock it in... 
or lose it! 


Harvest high moisture corn and save three ways. When you 
harvest your corn early, at high moisture, you harvest the 
crop at its maximum nutrient content. Earlier harvesting also 
reduces field losses due to lodging and dropped ears. And the 
need for costly drying is eliminated. 


HARVESTORE ‘locks in’ more of the valuable TDN. The 
HARVESTORE system of storing and processing saves more of 
the valuable energy present in high moisture grain. The saved 
TDN can add up to more profitable milk production. It’s like 
adding extra acres to your crop land. 





Many dairymen also process cornlage (low-moisture silage) 
through their HARVESTORE. This gives them the feed value of 
the entire plant. The lower moisture level of corniage also 
eliminates the hauling and storing of unneeded water. 


Now add the labor-saving advantages of HARVESTORE bottom 
unloading and automated feeding. /t can save you both time 
and money. Small wonder so many New York and New England 
dairymen consider HARVESTORE the key to increased man- 
power, landpower, production and profit. 


Testimonials from HARVESTORE dairymen in our area appear 
on the attached postcard. Read them carefully. Then tear off, 
fill out and mail in the postage-paid section of the card and we'll 
provide you with specific information on how HARVESTORE 
can unlock new profit opportunities for you! 


AGRO-AUTOMATION 

1225 AIRPORT PARKWAY 

SOUTH BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05401 
a/c 802 Ph. 864-0771 


FARM AUTOMATION CORPORATION 
ROUTE #44 

MILLBROOK, NEW YORK 12545 

a/c 914 Ph. 373-8166 


re taal 


ual 


LINWOOD HARVESTORE, INC. 
P.O. BOX 22 

LINWOOD, NEW YORK 14486 
a/c 716 Ph. 584-3866 


NEW YORK SEALED STORAGE, INC. 


UBURN, NEW YORK 13021 
c 315 Ph. 252-7724 








ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 3865 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 

BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, white — barred 
rocks, New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, 
ducklings, bronze and white turkey poults. 35 
breeds. Free Catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


SUNNYBROOK BABY CHICKS-DeKalb Leg- 
horns, Hareco Sex Links, Rhode Island Reds, 
and Cornish Cross broiler chicks. Started pul- 
lets available 2 weeks of age up to Ready-to- 
Lay. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, Inc., Hud- 
son, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 

PROFIT POWERED extra heavy laying White 
Leghorns, Harco Reds, Buffs, Black Sex Link 
Pullets. Extra heavy breeds; Vantress, White 
Mountains, Silver Cross. Cockerels weigh 14 
Ibs. Prepaid, insured delivery. Circular. Strick- 
ler Poultry Farms, Newmanstown 38, Pa. 17073. 
ROCK REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $8.40. Other breeds $1.45 
to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Customers 
choice of breeds shown in terrific free catalog. 
Shipment from hatchery your section. Atlas 
Chick Company, Home Office, 2651 Chouteau, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK CAPONS — Surgically Ca- 
ponized, available at 4 and 6 weeks of age. 
White Rock Cross noted for rapid growth. 
Truck delivery over wide area. Write for 
delivered prices. Sunnybrook Poultry Farms, 
Inc., Hudson, New York. Phone 518-828-1611. 


CHAROLAIS 


FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
‘urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 


717-353-7201. 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 14 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 
REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 
CHAROLAIS: Heifers (7) Hereford-Charolais 
erosses with 34 Charolais calves by side. John 
Hannah, East Greenwich, R.I. 02818. Phone 
401-884-4418. 


CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS MALES and fe- 
males. Best bloodlines. Sunnyside Charolais 
Farm, Barton, N.Y. Phone 607-565-4457. 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 


Offers you quality and integrity 
superior bull battery is headed by 
the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Carl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohlimaier, Mgr. 


Our 
Aiglon, Jr., 








N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 





DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shine: Ni. 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 


BORDER COLLIE working dogs from Imp. 
and Certified Stock. Will demonstrate at the 
farm. Puppies and sometimes started dogs. 
Write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
01370. 


AKC PUPPIES—Airedales, Wirehaired Fox 
Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 13808. 


GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPS. Top quality. 
AKC registered. Wm. Carney, R. D. #2, 
Little Falls, N.Y. 1383865. Phone’ 315-823-3938. 


HOUNDS. Foxhounds $50. Coondogs $40. 
Beagles $25 up. Pups. Ralph Moreland, Com- 
mack, New York. 516-543-8473. 

SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, training 








instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Carroll 
Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. 
GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 8386, Columbia H-36 
Mo. 65201. 


NUTMEG FARMS CHAROLAIS PRODUCTION SALE 


Ed and Dolores Shurick, owners 
at the farm, Bridgewater, Conn. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20—11 A.M. 
85 HEAD 


15 BULLS—2 Full 


French, 11 Half-French and 2 Domestic, 


including the ’68 Inter- 


national Grand Champion, entire ’69 Nutmeg show string and Blanco 201, 


proved herd sire. 


70 FEMALES—60 Purebred and 15/16, 10 Percentage, including 35 three-in-one com- 
binations with half-French calves. FEATURING the service and get of 


AVIGNON, 


the Grand Champion Full 


French proved sire—a sire of 


Champions. THE CHAROLAIS EVENT OF THE YEAR! 
For catalogs write: BUZZ GAREY Sale Manager 
Box J, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 








PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





September Issue ................. Closes August 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


October Issue ............. Closes September 1 





BUILDINGS 





SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for Dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. Price 
earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit free! 
Stark, Desk 30280, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-838 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


CHAIN SAWS 
CHAIN SAW CHAIN, bars, parts. 


prices. Free Catalog. Write Zip-Penn, 
179-H, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512. 
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Lowest 
Box 


BUILDINGS: Farm-Commercial, Economical, 
easy to assemble steel or wood trusses; round 
or straight wall, Save 10% salesman commis- 
sion. Over 200 sizes. Complete with square 
posts and Hi-Rib rafter-length steel roofing: 
82x47 $1102., 40x60 $1700., 54x60 $1985., 58x- 
72 $2442., 64x96 $8372. Free catalog with 
prices. Strat-O-Span Buildings, Inc., Breese, 
Illinois, 62280 (Main Office), U.S. 30 West 
Gettysburg, Pa. 173825. 


ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding—build- 
ing components—wholesale and retail—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels— cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, etc. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Ine. Avon, 
New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-2560. 


WAYLO PREFAB BUILDINGS, farm, special 
horse buildings. No interior posts, 100% use- 
able floor space. Write for price on size to suit 
your needs. WayLo Buildings, New Bethlehem, 
Pa. 16242. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofiing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 





November Issue ......... Closes October 1 


DUCKS & GEESE 


KHAKI MALLARD DUCKS: White Homer 
pigeons. Pair $4.00. Hendrickson Farm. Rich- 
mondville, New York 12149. 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N. J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-9385 4210. 
HEREFORDS: 10 Grade cows with Charolais 
ealves. John Hannah, East Greenwich, R.I. 
02818. Phone 401-884-4418. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 








HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


FOR SALE 
Big Fresh Canadian Registered Holsteins. Cash 
or three-year terms. Open daily 8 to 11 A.M. 
Phone: 215-536-8317 or write Canadian & 
Wisconsin Dairy Cow Co., Inc. 20 N. 4th St., 
Quakertown, Pa. 18951. 








HORSES 


MARES BRED to Arabian Stallion, $150 and 
up. 1969 registered quarter horse foals and 
half-Arab colts $200, ‘fillies $300. Terms. Mc- 
Neil Horse Ranch, Skaneateles, New York. 
315-685-3333. 


ARABIAN HORSES, ponies, racing prospects, 
bargains. 315-497-0182. AabelFarms, Moravia, 
N.Y. 13118. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS — all 
ages. Also steers. Barton-Miller Farms, R.D. 


2, Freeville, N, Y. 13068. Phone (607) VI 4- | 


9285 or VI 4-9288. 


POLLED HEREFORD HEIFERS and bulls. 
T.B. and Bangs accredited herd. Yale Farm, 
Norfolk, Conn. 06058. Phone 203-824-5002. 


FIVE SERVICE AGE BULLS and other Polled 
Registered Herefords for sale. Floyd Tunison, 
Interlaken, New York. Phone 532-4456. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AAB-8 McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
earl eneu 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
5 ; 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AA-8, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


GENERAL STORE with modern home. Long 
established business in Wyoming County, N.Y. 
specializing in groceries, clothing, footwear, 
household furnishings, etc. Gross income over 
$500,000.00. Other grocery stores, $100,000 
gross. I. Schallert, Realtor, Strykersville, N.Y. 
Phone 716-457-3038. 


THE TRIPLE F. Tree Farm will pay a mini- 
mum of $4.00 for every Premium 6/-7/ Christ- 
mas tree you grow for uS under our super- 
vision. Investigate this potential money-earner. 
38890 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY-—Show friends, neigh- 
bors—Gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
ecards. 600 items. Experience. unnecessary. 
Salable samples on approval. Free catalog, 
personalized Christmas Card album. Heden- 
kamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. AA-88, New York 
100138. 














BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in SHOW POULTRY, DUCKS, GEESE, 
PIGEONS, PHEASANTS, QUAIL, CAGE and_ EXOTIC 
BIRDS. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE tells how. Subscrip- 
tion $3.00 year. Sample 50¢. SHOWBIRD MAGAZINE 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS STARTED IN JUNE. Cashman 
White Leghorns, Anderson Buff Sex-link. 
Available anytime. Free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 


SHEEP 


SHEEP FOR SALE. Big, rugged, polled Dor- 
set rams, 100 commercial ewes. Lauren Allen, 
King Ferry, New York. Phone 315-364-7708. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 








VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25cc $8.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
wWaee for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 


NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01988. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


HEAT DETECTION: For A.I, breeding, deter- 
mine heat with economical KaMar heat-mount 
detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns red when 
cow’s ready. Save time and money. Free bro- 
chure. Kamar, Dept. C-33, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 80477. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 


extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


eV way 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-89 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARM BUILDINGS 





COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3811). 


American Aoriculturict Anuonct 1969 








FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Ine., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL. BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri- 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 

Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 

We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 


Visit our exhibits at N.Y.S. Fair,“Syracuse 
and Empire Farm Days, Piffard. 


Call or write us anytime for booklets. 






ATLANTIC 
BUILDINGS 


a) 
4 
m 
m 
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ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 





EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


RAISE FISHWORMS—Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 


FARMS=DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


OUTSTANDING HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 900 
acre farm, Wyoming County, N.Y. 2 attractive 
homes, modern barns, 4 silos, 500 gallon bulk 
tank, barn cleaner, tractors, etc. Retired owner 
will divide to suit your needs. I. Schallert, 
Realtor, Strykersville, N.Y. Phone 716-457-3033. 


210 ACRE FARM on Cross-Lake in northern 
Cayuga County, New York State. Excellent 
hunting, fishing, boating. Good house, new 
128x86 all aluminum barn and older barn that 
needs repair. 160 acres tillable fenced. Includes 
about 300 ft. lake frontage. Box 369-ST, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FOR SALE modernized farm house, 4 bed- 
rooms, full bath on 2nd floor. Living room, 
dining room, cabinet kitchen, laundry and small 
bath. Artesian well, acreage, good roads, build- 
ing side of house, $17,500. 3 car garage, barn 
with stalls, other barn. (215) 847-5380. 


FOR SALE — 195 acre bare farm, level land, 
40 acres is woods, running creek. 1948 barn 
for 52 head of cattle. New silo 16x42, 10 room 
house with oil furnace, wood shed, garage, also 
new barn cleaner. Also 180 acre separate land. 
For more information write Barbara Havens, 
Harris Rd., Poland, N.Y. 13431. ‘ 


MODERN DAIRY FARM. 350 acre, 80 head, 
completely automated farm. New pipeline milk- 
er. 1968 income, $35,000. Full line of modern 
equipment. Up-to-date 4 bedroom, 1% paths. 
Aluminum sided. Low taxes. Write or call 
collect, Miller Real Estate Agency, Canajoharie, 
New York 138317. 


NEW! — FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holi- 
days edition! Over 4,000 properties described, 
pictured — Land, farms, homes, businesses — 
recreation, retirement. Selected best thruout the 
U.S.! 69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states 
Coast to Coast. Mailed free from the World’s 
Largest! Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., N.Y., 
N. Y. 10017. 


310 LIME SOIL ACRES, 200 tillable. Good 9 
room home. 55 stanchion barn, concrete silo. 
$45,000, terms owner; 475 acre moneymaking 
farm, lime soil, 80 head Holsteins, pipeline 
barn, fine 9 room home, also duplex home. 
$145,000 complete, $105,000 bare. Wimple, 
Realtaa Sloansville, N.Y. 518-875-6355. Free 
ists. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY, 400 acres, 40 head 
cattle, full line equipment, 100 foot drive thru 
barn, 50 stanchions, barn cleaner, machinery 
shed, 6 bedroom farmhouse. Sell complete 
$45,000.00. Owner carry mortgage, 144 down. 
Call 1-457-3380 or write Chas. J. Graham, 
a 114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New 
ork. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato sterage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (815) 858-1609. 





FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Outstanding eash crop and dairy 
farm. Elwood Baylor, Locke, New York 13092, 
Cayuga County. 


NEW YORK FARMS — 600 acres, 170 free 
stall set-up. 500 acres tillable Honeoye soil— 
located in Cayuga County, 2 Harvestors. Bare 
or equipped. 450 tillable Honeoye, 120 stalls, 
parlor, 8 Harvestors. Best of location. Many, 
many dairy farms 200 to 500 acres. Several 
financed by owners, some equipped. Write 
giving phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 
10 William St., Auburn, New York 13021. 


TO SETTLE ESTATE, 208 acres, 2 homes, 2 
silos, bulk tank and barn cleaner, storage 
sheds. Room for 60 head, $40,000.00 or will 
sell with one house $35,000.00. John L. Subik, 
broker, RD #1, Johnstown, New York 12095. 
Phone 518-562-4451. 


DAIRY FARM — 414 acres, 300 tillable. Mo- 
dern 160’ barn, 78 stanchions, 3 silos. Good 
four bedroom home. Owner will help finance 
responsible buyer. $39,000. Sheep farm—264 
acres, good barns, four bedroom home, three 
trout ponds. $26,500. Belfast Realty Devel. 
Corp., Belfast, N.Y. For appointment Maurice 
Cairns, Salesman—716-466-3317. 


BERKSHIRES, PROFITABLE DAIRY FARM 
of 425 acres — 320 tillable and all well located 
for farming or development. Modern buildings 
and equipment for about 200 head — several 
houses, hilltop locations. Well worth the price 
of $300,000 or about $500,000 with all stock 
and equipment “as is’. Wheeler & Taylor, 
Inc., Realtors, Great Barrington, Mass. 


337 ACRES — 280 woodland, 30. tillable, 
pastures. Adirondack hunting, fishing, canoe- 
ing, swimming, riding, snowmobiling. Mile of 
river frontage. Airstrip. 8-room house, modern 
kitchen and bath. Garage, horsebarn. $87,700. 


Raymond Robertson, RFD3, Potsdam, New 
York 13676. 
OPPORTUNITY — 40 acre farm, rich soil, 


irrigated, having four pumping systems, 2 
large road frontages, 4 income properties 
annual income approximately $6,500.00. Come 
see this in operation now. N. P. Van Steyn 
Real Estate Agency, 110 N. 6th St., Vineland, 
N.J. Phone 609-692-8000. 


FREE CATALOG, Are you looking for a dairy 
or general farm, summer or retirement cot- 
tage, business opportunity, or just a place 
where you can place_a trailer, camp, etc.? 
You'll find all these and more among the 
several hundred New England and New York 
listings. If you’ll tell us your needs we’ll ask 
representatives to mail helpful information. 
Fone Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H. 
03105. 


PENNSYLVANIA SHOW FARM. Productive 
300-acre highway farm well suited for beef 
cattle and corn! Buildings all in good repair, 
stately 10-room home, 1% baths, oil fired 
steam heat, attached 2-car garage. 64x100 
barn, capacity for 100 head of cattle, 3-story 
28x50 poultry house, shop, 2 silos, three 2,000 
bu. corn cribs. 150 acres tillable, 60 improved 
pasture, 3-acre pond, 2 smaller ponds, creek 
frontage, 2 wells. Blue-ribbon value for $66,- 
700, liberal terms. Free . . . big Summer Cata- 
log! Describes and pictures hundreds of farms, 
ranches, town and country homes, businesses 
coast to coast! Specify type property and 
location preferred. Zip code, please. United 
Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth Ave,, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 


SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA dairy farms. 
130 to 1070 acres. Bathon Real Estate, Paul 
ae Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pennsylvania 
7350. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — 62% acre 
farm, 31 acres tillable, remainder woodsland. 
Short ride to creek or bay. Good investment. 
$16,000.00. John B. West, Broker, Nelsonia, 
Va. 23414. 











FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


WANTED NEW YORK dairy farm—200 acres. 
State price, location, full details. Private. 
Box 369-SX, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


CASH BUYERS for farms or country homes 
within 40 miles. Robert Collester, 549 State 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 





FLOWERS & BULBS 


IRIS — 20 DIFFERENT HYBRIDS including 
red, blends, yellow, huge white—$3.00. Holm- 
berg’s Neodesha, Kansas 66757. 


HAY & STRAW 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 





HAY & STRAW 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 

BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144, 

HAY ALL GRADES and grain delivered. 
Edward Rolle, RD 2, Cherry Valley, New 
York. Tel. 518-284-2605. 


HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 


Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: NEW YORK’S FIN- 
EST: Clover or Wildflower—5 Ibs. $2.65: case 
6-5 lb. pails $11.51: 5’s postpaid 3rd zone. 
Clover 60 lb. $11.08; 2-$21.56: 5 or more 
$10.48 each. Wildflower 60 lb. $10.68: 2-$20.76: 
5 or more $10.08 ea. 60’s FOB, by ton or pail. 
Price lists available. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at Honey Plant. Howland Apiaries, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 13736. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 


MAINTENANCE MAN: as assistant and un- 
derstudy to superintendant who retires in a 
few years. Several buildings on large estate 
grounds. Good opportunity for all around in- 
door and outdoor man who is sober and reli- 
able. The minimum starting salary is $2.25 
hr. plus full room and board. Kitchen man 
also needed. Write or call Medical Director, 
High Point Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 
914-WE-9-4420. 


MARRIED MAN with family wants partner- 
ship in modern dairy operation, or will form 
partnership with experienced dairyman who 
may lack necessary capital. Central New 
York area preferred. Box 869-SV, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


COMPETENT HERDSMAN—40 top. Holsteins. 
Phone 609-654-4586. 


WOMAN, KEEP HOUSE. Farm. Good home, 
pay. Can have children, Ralph Moreland, 
Commack, New York. 516-543-8473. 


SAW YER—YEAR ROUND job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber 
Co., Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 


TWO (2) WOMEN to run country home; cook- 
ing and cleaning for two adults—good salary 
and good living conditions. Write Mrs. Sidney 
R. Siben, 243 Lakeview Avenue, Brightwaters, 
Suffolk County, New York 11718. 


A RETIRED GENTLEMAN to act as watchman 
in return for free rent and utilities in an 
apartment. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New York 
13346. 


MATURE COUPLE or retired lady to prepare 
on the average of five good old fashion country 
style meals a week for six to ten people in re- 
turn for free rent and utilities in lovely restor- 
ed old residence. Ideal situation for retired 
farm couple. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New 
York 13346. 


WANTED COUPLE—reliable, sober for poultry 
farm. Trailer space available: Cuttita Bros. 
Farms, Neversink Rd., Liberty, New York. 
914-292-6384. 


KITCHEN MAN OR WOMAN: 5 days, 40 
hours; $70.00 per week to start, plus good single 
room and board; fringe benefits and holidays. 
Write or call collect Mr. J. Barber, High Point 
Hospital, Port Chester, New York. Phone 
914-939-4420. 











HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1648, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 








IRRIGATION 


NEW OR USED SYSTEMS 
WADE ° RAIN 


AY tia e Irrigation 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT 
McCUNE-FRICK DIVISION 


3721 Mahoning Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 44509 
Phone: 216/799-3231 


101 Eastern Avenue Syracuse, New York 13211 
Phone: 315/463-5276 


LAND WANTED 


LAND WANTED in backwoods. Low taxes, 
reasonably priced. Cash. Dean, 707 Harrison 
Dr., Centerport, N.Y. 11721 


MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Fancy Grade, 1969 
crop. Gallon $8.00; half gallon $4.75, plus 
postal charges. Shipping wts. 13 Ibs. and 7 
lbs. Shipped by insured mail. Kenneth F, Put- 
nam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR — Old Time Country Re- 


cords. Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-AA, Arcadia, 
Calif. 91006. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RV, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134, 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


FOUR “WILL”? FORMS and Lawyer’s 64-page 
booklet, plus ‘‘Guide to Wills.’”? Complete $1.00. 
National Forms, Box 483138-NN, Los Angeles, 
California 90048. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 





ENTERPRISE COORDINATOR 


Our client corporation seeks a farm man- 
agement professional with degree, a person 
dedicated to helping progressive farmers 
better utilize capital, land, and labor thru 
computer generated reports. 


He’ll be part teacher, analyzer, salesman, 
promoter, accountant, and motivator; want 
to do 50% limited travel, and work with 


team associates to render maximum profit 
aid to farmers. 


Headquarter New England or Western New 
York. Start at salary up to $15,000 area plus 
expenses and benefits. If this describes you 
or someone you know, please phone or write 
in confidence H. Russell Beckwith. 


BECKWITH & ASSOCIATES 
PROFESSIONAL TALENT, INC. 


303 Metcalf Plaza, Auburn, N.Y., 13021—Phone 315-252-0642 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


WINEMAKERS. Free Catalog and Recipes. 
Kraus, Box 451-AA, Nevada, Missouri: 64772. 


25 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 


teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 


necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $38.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


REPEL BIRDS FROM fruit and _ vegetable 
plantings with plastic, lifesize Hector the 
Hawk. Price $9.84 FOB factory. Pitcher Plas- 
tics, Box 547, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 

LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago-Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions without loss. 85 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 603-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 03820. 


PLANNING TO MOVE your Industrial Plant 
to Florida? Investigate rural Florida, Hardee 
County Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, 
Florida 33878. 


IT’S NEW! AVON Bottle Handbook/ Pricing 
Guide. 96 pages; 32 full color. $3.95 plus 25¢ 
shipping. Cleveland, 820DH Main, San Angelo, 
Texas 76901. 


CIDER & WINE PRESSES, new and rebuilt. 
Repairs and supplies. Write for Supply Cata- 
logue #69. W. G. Runkles’ Machinery Co., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 


COME TO RURAL FLORIDA for easy living. 
Hardee County Chamber of Commerce, Wau- 
chula, Florida 33873. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


t 
~_THOMPSON’S Waterbury, Conn. 06708 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


WANTED — ALLIS CHALMERS Roto Balers. 
Brice Creesy, Andover, Ohio 44008. 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin, Telephone 
652-4596. 


TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 3850 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrae B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424, 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-89 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., 
Rome, N. Y. 18440. 


BUSH-HOG DISC and Rotary Cutters—Cobey 
Wagons, forage boxes and manure spreaders. 
Roy K. Ottman, Box 668A, Cobleskill, New 
York 12048. 


TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 
and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. Massey Ferguson 135 Diesel 
$2925.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7300. 00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes—fork lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—89 years one location—777_So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Eng- 
lish built Ford tractors. 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢ Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 


FOR SALE 3 — John Bean 2 row potato 
harvesters. Very reasonable. Hights Farm 
Equipment Co., Inc. P. O. Box 305, Hights- 
town, New Jersey 08520. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (815) 253-5732. 


FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly 
Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS — 30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
ee Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


PICK-UP TRUCK Stock Racks—aAll steel con- 
struction $109.50. Dealerships available, Free 
literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Ill. 62326. 

FOR SALE used New Holland self-propelled 
Model S.P. 818 forage harvester with 2 row 
corn head and windrow pickup. Completely re- 
conditioned $4,000. (cash). Widrick and Sons, 
Inc., Lowville, New York. Phone 315-376-3581. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE — Used small dairy equipment. 
Tubeless boiler upright 10 H.P., ten can 
pasteurizer, semi-automatic bottle filler and 
capper, quart paper filler and capper. Cheap, 
make an offer. Julio A. Santos, Milford, Pa. 
18387, Phone 717-296-7048. 


NEW FORDS and Massey Ferguson diesels. 
(Several in stock at present.) Full year’s war- 
ranty, parts and service guaranteed. Buy now, 
price increase after present stock is sold, or 
effective on all models not later than Sept. 1, 
1969. Example: new Ford Model 5000 Diesel 
in stock, delivered price $4210. Dick Brady 
Farm Tractor Sales, Inc., P. O. Box AA, Fair- 
view, Pa. 16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 


PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., Int., AC, 








Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
elutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 


rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used underearriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.’ 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


FOR SALE Treco irrigation pipe 20’ lengths— 
3000’ 6” 80¢ per ft. 1200’ 5” 70¢ per ft. Mil- 
ton Farley, Lockport, N.Y. 14094. Phone (716) 
434-7834. 


SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete, 800,- 
000 users. Free literature, Sine, NY3, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

NEARLY NEW HOMELITE 775G chain saw. 
Cost $365—sell $150. C. Loomis, Bainbridge, 
New York 13733. 

INTERNATIONAL #550 HARVESTER with 
2 row head—like new. Gehl Chop King with 2 
row head. John Deere #12 with three heads. 
Corn heads—Gehl 8 row—narrow row, I. H. 2 














row for 3755. Gunther Heussmann, 5th St. 
Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. Phone: 215- 
965-5203. 





NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc, Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30380, Louis- 
iana, Missouri 633538. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 


supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47305. 


KODACOLOR FILM *DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 
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PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, for fall planting. 70 small 
varieties State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Front- 
enac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva 
everbearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh ‘dug daily 
—April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send 
for free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


REAL ESTATE 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY of our ‘Summer 
Special”, it’s brand new and free! Latest bar- 
gains in real estate; actual property photos. 
Safe-Buy Real Estate, P. O. Box 589-AG, Little 
Rock; Ark. 72208. 


WOODLOT—231 acres Jefferson County. Good 














assortment. Full price $5,000.00. Call 1-457- 
3380, Chas. J. Graham, R.E., 114 -N. Wood- 
land Dr., Liverpool, New York. 





TWO FAMILY HOUSE and concrete block 
barn on one acre. Retail bedding plant and 
produce business. One man operation in Village 
of Greenwich, Washington County, New York 
State. Fine for income or retirement home. 
Price $19,900. Contact owner Perry Kipp, 
Greenwich, New York 12834. 


SOUTHWESTERN MAINE 44 acres, ideal 
spot to build hunting lodge, high ground, trout 
stream on property, twenty minutes. to 
Sebago Lake, Long Lake, Highland Lake. 
One hour to Old Orchard Beach or Portland. 
In midst of summer and winter recreational 
areas. A steal at $7000. Perry Graffam, 36 
Ellis Place, Ossining, New York. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all ‘other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


ACREAGE UNDER $100 per acre within two- 
hundred (200) miles of New York. Call or 
write Murray Keen, 5 Warnke Lane, Scars- 
dale, New York (914) 472-1080. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED — For Mineral Supple- 
ment, Fly Sprays, Udder Ointment, ete. Liberal 
commissions. Established business. W. D. Car- 
striae Co., 111 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 


DAIRY CATTLE SALESMAN, For large cattle 
firm. Eastern Pennsylvania territory, many 
established accounts. Commission and expense 
account. Call M. Barmann & Sons, Middletown, 
New York 10940. Tel: 914-343-6875. 
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SITUATION WANTED 


FARM EXPERIENCED young single man 
would like to earn room and board on farm. 
Have trade and will work days in a nearby 
town and help on farm mornings and evenings. 
Box 369-SY, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


SHOES 


KNAPP SHOES ALL SIZES postpaid. 
Tebordo, Brewster, New York 10509. 
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SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
83-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 18021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing’ Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample, John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 


expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 
_ SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-89, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45818. 


STAMPS & COINS 


$2.00 BILL, CRISP NEW $3.75. Lincoln Cents, 
50. different 1909-1989 $4.98. Edel’s, Carlyle, 
Illinois 622381. 

FORTUNE IN YOUR POCKET? Don’t pass 
valuable coins to others. New Coin Guide lists 


prices all U.S. coins since 1798. Only $1.00 
postpaid. Cooper’s Coins, Box 3987A, San 
Diego, California 92108. 

TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 


$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 


670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbhls. 
6 ply Hwy. Ist $22.50; 
[st $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls, $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x116 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $382.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction ist $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $87.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2085. 
Area Code 617. 


Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
700x15 8 ply Hwy. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 


ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 








TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 








TREE CARE 


TREES SICK® Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55426. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED, GOOSE EGGS, whole or blown. 
Other fowl or bird eggs, blown. No hen, no 
duck. Bourdon, 27 Hudson, Mount Vernon, 
NG 105585 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. _White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


WEAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample 
card, and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
OR Rug Company, Dept. 7916, Lima, Ohio 
45802. 

$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AAC-8, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIALS, 
Jewelry, handicrafts. Discount catalog 25¢. 
Flocraft, Farrell, Pa. 16121. 


WE’RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
for huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 


REFRIGERATOR, FREEZER GASKETS. All 





























makes. Send make, cabinet model number for 
price quote. Modway, Box 34BT, Brookfield, 
Ohio 44408. 











WOMEN’S INTEREST 


MAKE EXTRA MONLY—Show friends, neigh- 
bors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
cards. 600 items. Experience unnecessary. 
Salable samples on approval. Free catalog, 
personalized Christmas Card Album. Heden- 
kamp, 361 Broadway, Dept. AA-37, New York 
10018. 

MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56098. 


PAPEC 


has the 


Unbeatable 
Forage Team 








2 Great 
Forage 
Harvesters ... 


... new "72" 
cylinder-type 
with up to 100 
tons/hr. capacity. 


Model 35A 
flywheel type 
with ton-a- 
minute capacity: 


Improved 

Forage Wagon — 
“fastest draw” 

in the west (or 
east)— ton-a-minute 
unloading. 


Choice of Big 
"54" angled 
intake blower, 
or standard 
48H blower. 


Mobile Feed Maker— 
Er aM crcl e Sy 

you want— 

and other grinder-mixers 
only wish they had ! 


See them... 
compare them .. 


Bor Bem De: 


August 5, 6, 7 Greigsville, N. Y. 


or write for literature to 
PAPEC, Dept. A-89, Shortsville, N.Y. 14548 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World's 
Finest _ 


The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 
your rock problems. . A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call . 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Helena, motiete: secon 


Box 


KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 








LEAKY TEATS?; 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years, 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.00 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. AA 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 





%. ALL FAMOUS 


pranos! fa FARM 


Cee is 


Sa ye RTI TUS CET BRT COA ie a4 As 
FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE: 


RELIABLE TIRE DIST., 1113 Chestnut St., Camden, W.) 
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Pictured is the beautiful setting at Karimor Farms, Hawthorn, Pennsyl- 
vania, to be the site for a Charolais Field Day on Saturday, August 2. 
The Field Day will be jointly sponsored by the Colonial Charolais Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania Charolais Association. 

The program will run from 10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., with a free 
Charolais beef barbecue at noon. 





LIVESTOC 











Foal Wormer — A new drug for 
worming weanling foals and 
young horses has been introduced 
by Merck & Co. as part of its 
“Top Form” line of horse care 
products. The new wormer com- 
bines thiabendazole and _ piper- 
azine for comprehensive protec- 
tion against all major types of 
equine roundworms, including 
ascarids. In the form of palat- 
able, oat-flavored granules, the 
product is simply sprinkled over 
the foal’s food. No preliminary 
starving is necessary. 


Charolais — The first Charolais 
Production Sale in the Northeast 
will be held at Nutmeg Farms 
near Bridgewater, Connecticut 
on September 20. Several bulls 
from Nutmeg Farms have been 
sold at private treaty recently to 
beef cattlemen along the eastern 
coast. 


Belles Have Told — The New 
York State Cowbelles, represent- 
ing the distaff side of the Cattle- 
men’s Association, tell us they’re 
looking to the future with ap- 
pearances at Empire Farm Days 
in Piffard, New York in August, 
and the State Fair at Syracuse 
in late August and early Septem- 
ber. Next January, they’ll be on 
hand at the National Cattle- 
men’s Association convention in 
Washington, D.C., where they’ll 
host a breakfast. 


Fly Control — Of interest to the 
horse owner is a new publication 
titled “Fly Control for Horses” 
and containing information on 
general sanitation, treatment of 
buildings and horses, and the 
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safe use of insecticides. Authored 
by Extension entomologists of 
the New England state univer- 
sities, it’s available to New Hamp- 
shire residents free of charge 
from: University of New Hamp- 
shire Mail Service, Durham, 
New Hampshire 03824. 

Residents of other states should 
write to the above address con- 
cerning availability of the pub- 
lication. 


Hog Tailoring — Consumers 
want leaner pork and U.S. farm- 
ers are making considerable 
progress in seeing that they get 
it. Recent USDA studies show 
that in the past 10 years, average 
lard yield per hog has decreased 
more than 25 percent, and cut- 
out tests reveal a marked increase 
in lean cuts. 

Hogs are not only leaner, but 
meatier, a change particularly 
noticeable in the more popular 
cuts... loin, chops, ham, bacon, 
and picnics. Official U.S. grade 
standards were revised upward 
last year...reflecting the fact 
that hogs on the hoof generally 
grade higher. 


Swine Antibiotic — The Food 
and Drug Administration has 
given approval to the marketing 
of oleandomycin for growth pro- 
motion in swine feeds. It is the 
antibiotic cleared for this use in 
the past five years. It is being 
marketed as “OM-4 Antibiotic 
Premix,” and is available in 50- 
pound bags. In trials recently 
completed, oleandomycin-fed 
pigs showed 5.8 percent greater 
growth and a 3.8 percent im- 
proved feed efficiency on a grain- 
concentrate feeding program. 


Genes or Genius? — For the pig 
producer, profits may depend 
largely on good management 
rather than genetics. Litter size, 
for example, is only 5 to 15 per- 
cent inherited. Size of the litter 
is primarily affected by a healthy 


- environment supplied by skillful 


management practices. 

In feeder pig production, total 
income per sow can be increased 
as much as 25 percent by pro- 
ducing “top” grades of pigs... 
again the result of good manage- 
ment. The amount of feed wast- 
age is also determined by the 
managerial ability of the farm 
operator. Ten pounds per day 
of feed wasted adds up to 3650 
pounds a year, yet this amount 
of wastage...and more... is 
fairly common with 100 market 
hogs on full feed. 


Safer — Biuret, a new non-pro- 
tein compound that is safer, more 
palatable and better utilized 
than urea for feeding cattle and 
sheep has received government 
clearance. Unlike urea, biuret 
releases its ammonia slowly in 
the rumen, preventing excess 
ruminal ammonia, which can be 
toxic and create poor nitrogen 
utilization. 

Developed by Dow Chemical 
Company under the trade name 
‘“‘Kedlor,” the new feed additive 
will soon be available to ranchers 
for range feeding in combination 
with minerals and other supple- 
ments. We surmise that it won’t 
be long before it will be available 
in quantity. For full information, 
write to: Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Agricultural Products De- 
partment, Midland Michigan 
48640. 


Stallion Directory — A _ free 
directory of information about 
stallions’ standing in the North- 
east is now available on request 
from the Litchfield County 
(Conn.) Hunter Breeders Society. 
The directory lists purebred 
stallions’ standing within reason- 
able hauling distance of Litch- 
field County, which is considered 
to be all of Connecticut plus near- 
by areas of adjoining states. 
Breeds represented include 
Arabian, Quarter Horse, Welsh 
and Thoroughbred, as well as 
Appaloosa, Connemara, Morgan 
and P.O.A. Information includes 
pedigrees, physical description, 
location, etc. Mare owners breed- 


ing for the first time will be par- 
ticularly interested in a section 
on stud arrangements, foaling 
mares, and veterinary require- 
ments. 

For your free copy of the Stal- 
lion Directory, write to the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Louis R. Ripley, Litch- 
field, Conn. The supply is limited. 


Protein-Free — A Shorthorn cow 
in the USDA herd at Beltsville, 
Maryland, set a record by giving 
bisth = to< her. third cal; .4 4 
healthy 70'%-pound heifer... 
after being on an experimental 
protein-free diet since weaning 
... more than 5 years. The calf’s 
father ate the protein-free food 
from weaning for 3'4 years. 

The diet consists of sugar, 
starch, cellulose, minerals, vita- 
mins and urea. Although urea 
has no direct food value, mi- 
crobes in the rumen of cattle 
can convert it into protein. Nu- 
tritionist R.R. Oltjen hopes that 
by capitalizing on this ability of 
microbes, the future human diet 
will continue to be enriched with 
meat and milk. Cattle would be 
fed increased quantities of 
forage, plant wastes, and non- 
protein additives that stimulate 
protein production. 


AI Beef — Beef cowherd owners 
can now benefit from the growth 
and cutability characteristics of 
Husker Corneller 9, a top bull 
calf produced at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Frozen semen from the 
six-year-old Hereford, now joint- 
ly owned by Cornell and Armour 
and Company, is available for 
breeding, according to Sherrill 
L. Wiggs, manager of Armour’s 
beef cattle improvement breed- 
ing research program. 

In performance tests the Cor- 
nell-bred bull had a 205-day 
adjusted weaning weight of 672 
pounds, an average daily gain of 
three pounds, and a 365-day 
weight of 1,153 pounds. In a 
progeny test, his offspring had 
an adjusted 205-day weaning 
weight of 407 pounds. For full 
information, write C. E. Hughes, 
Armour and Company, 401 
North Wabash, Chicago, Illinois. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


Ss 


s 





LDA 
No matter how smart men may 
get, just figure it’s a sure-fire bet that 
there will ne’er come a day when we 
improve on Nature’s way. Oh, sure, 
we've fixed up hybrid corn, and 
better calves each day are born; 
we've tinkered with the rain a bit, 


though not too much has come of 


it; we’ve put more length upon our 
hogs, invented brand-new breeds of 
dogs, devised crops which can stand 
the test of drought and nearly ev’ry 
pest; and though farm folks don’t 
think it’s sound, our city friends be- 
lieve they’ve found a way to make 
the summer sun last longer than God 
would have done. 

But basically there are no flaws 
that you can find in Nature’s laws, 
and it is just plain foolishness for 
men to think they can outguess the 
rules by which such things as sun 
and moon and rain and wind are 
run. For instance, when a man gets 
hot, his sweat-glands open up a lot; 
and if he slows down at that sign, 
then nature cools him off just fine. 
But s’pose he keeps up work and 
sweat until he’s weak and soaking 
wet? He just gets hotter all the time 
and pays with sunstroke for his 
crime; or so my working friends tell 
me, I wouldn’t know first-hand, by 
gee. 
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HANDY HELPS 





lito 


Piggyback Barrel — A 55-gal- 
lon barrel of spray can be car- 
ried on the tractor for supply- 
ing the unit behind the planter. 
Only two bolts hold the frame 
... made of welded angle iron. 
















Handy Shelf — A _ sawhorse 
with a shelf underneath is 
handy when working outside 
when the ground may be too 
wet or muddy to lay down 
tools. A strip of 1’’X2” along 
both edges keep tools from 
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Welding Kit — Everything 
needed to do a welding job is 
carried in this portable kit. It 
is especially handy when work- 
ing outside the shop on large 
equipment. It is basically a 
piece of sheet metal, with 


rounded corners for safety and 
a pipe bracket for a handle. 
Short pieces of pipe are spot- 
welded in a cluster and welded 
to the handle posts. Rods, chip- 
ping hammer, wire brush, etc. 
are held in these. 





Handy Tool — One of the 
handiest shop tools is this large 
C-clamp which has a short 
iron rod welded to the back 
of it at right angles. With this 
stub held in a vise the clamp 
can be turned in any direction, 
which is impossible when using 
a bench vise. It is especially 
handy for working at the cor- 
rect angle with plow shares. 


sliding off. The top rail is a 
plank instead of just a 2’’x 4” 
and so serves as a table and 
work surface as well as a rest 
in sawing. The legs are 1-inch 
oak tapered to more easily rest 
on uneven ground. 


TRAVEL WITH 


Each year more and more 
people are waiting until the fall 
months to go on vacation. Then 
the summer tourist rush is over, 
the weather a bit cooler, and 
folks in every resort and sight- 
seeing area seem to be more re- 
laxed and enjoying the slowed- 
down pace. We have planned 
some wonderful fall vacations, 
from one to six weeks in length, 
and think there’s something here 
to please everyone. 

We urge you to send in your 
reservations soon if you are in- 
terested in going to Europe with 
us. There is still space available 
in both groups, but time is get- 
ting very short. There’s-no better 
way to see Europe than on our 
Grand European Holiday (Sept. 
11-Oct. 22), especially if it’s your 
first visit. We will cross the 
Atlantic on the new, luxurious 


Queen Elizabeth 2 and then en- 


joy the most exciting and famous 


places in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Luxembourg, and Belgium. 
Journey To Antiquity (Sept. 
16-Oct. 7) is a most unusual va- 
cation to places seldom included 
in a European holiday, the Dal- 
matian Coast of Yugoslavia, his- 
toric Greece, and a delightful 
week-long cruise of the Greek 
Islands and Turkey. Even if 
you’ve been to Europe one or 
more times, we'll bet you haven’t 
visited these countries; here is 
your chance to see them in the 
most enjoyable way possible. 


Two Fall Foliage Tours 

Last year our Fall Foliage 
Tours were sold out long before 
departure dates, and it was 
necessary to disappoint some 
who wanted to go with us. This 


year’s tours will be from Oct. 
3-11 and 12-20. The fun starts 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 





No one ever leaves Barbados without sampling the island’s specialty, 
delicately prepared flying fish. Shown above is the flying fish fleet at the 
foot of Bay Street in Bridgetown. 


US THIS FALL 


when we board our deluxe motor- 
coach in Albany, New York, and 
head toward the Berkshire Moun- 
tains of Massachusetts. 

The first highlight of our trip 
is Old Sturbridge Village where 
we explore the 36 buildings 
moved there from many sections 
of New England and enjoy lunch 
at Tavern-On-The-Green. ‘The 
Cape Cod area and Plymouth 
of Pilgrim fame come next, then 
on to historic Boston, Lexington 
and Concord. ; 

Driving north from Boston, we 
stop in Salem to see Hawthorne’s 
‘House of the Seven Gables” 
and stay overnight in Portland, 
Maine. The next day we find 
ourselves in New Hampshire’s 
beautiful White Mountains. 
Mount Washington and _ other 
peaks of the Presidential Range 
loom above us, and everywhere 
we are surrounded by the bril- 
liant autumn foliage. 

Our tour ends after we drive 
through Vermont, stopping at 
the Maple Grove Museum, the 
capital city of Montpelier, and 
the world’s largest marble exhibit 
at Proctor. Imagine nine fun- 
filled days, packed with thrilling 
sightseeing, natural beauty, won- 
derful food, and fine companion- 


ship for just $314! 


Aloha Week in Hawaii 

Last month we told you about 
our fall Hawaiian Holiday 
(October 11-25), planned so we 
can visit the four best known 
islands and be in Waikiki for the 
colorful Aloha Week celebrations. 
While on the popular island of 
Oahu, we will take a full day’s 
trip around the island with stops 
at Sea Life Park and the Poly- 
nesian Cultural Center. Another 
day we’ll cruise through Pear! 


(Continued on page 4!) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


So. Amer. Circle Cruise 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 








Grand European Tour 


Fall Foliage Tours 





Greece-Turkey Tour ____— 


Name ___ 


IR ATES Ser tee ae eee Sad, ee Pee eal ee Se eel ee ee ee 





Zips _—— 


(Please print) 
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Harbor and see the sunken USS 
Utah and USS Arizona, which 
have been left where they sank 
as a permanent memorial. 

On the large island of Hawaii, 
we ll see an orchid nursery, Ha- 
wail National Park, Akaka Falls, 
the Parker Ranch, Kona, the 
City of Refuge, and many other 
interesting places. 

On the Valley Isle of Maui, 
well visit Iao Valley with its 
volcanic freak, ‘The Needle,” 
and explore Lahaina, former 
capital of the Islands and historic 
whaling center. 

Sightseeing on the Garden 
Isle of Kauai will include a 
motor launch excursion up the 
Wailua River to a beautiful fern 
grotto and a trip to Waimea 
Canyon, Grand Canyon of the 
Pacific. Perhaps most of all, we’ll 
enjoy our hotel being right on 
famous Kalapaki Beach, one of 
the finest in the islands. 

We think you’ll fall in love 
with this sun-drenched, beautiful 
land of Aloha the moment you 
first spot majestic Diamond Head 
from the plane window, and by 
the time you leave for home, 
you'll have fallen hopelessly un- 
der the magic spell of the Islands! 
Come with us to the Paradise of 
the Pacific for Aloha Week. 


Vacation-of-a-Lifetime 

Imagine a 47-day circle cruise 
from New York — through the 
Panama Canal and all the way 
around South America — aboard 
a luxury liner having all outside 
rooms, individually air condi- 
tioned and with private bath- 
rooms! Our ship is the SS Argen- 
tina, and she has pools, lounges, 
a theater and gymnasium, sunny 
decks, and plenty of entertain- 
ment. 





RECREATION 


The Moose River Recreation 
Area, in upper Hamilton County, 
is now operating with both gates 
open. The western entrance is 
Limekiln Lake, reached by a 
road running south from Route 
28 near the village of Inlet. On 
the east, the Cedar River Flow 
is reached by taking Route 28 
west from the village of Indian 
Lake and turning south onto 
Cedar River Road right to the 
gate. 

Additional information, in- 
cluding a map of the area, is 
available in the pamphlet “Moose 
River Recreation Area.” This 
free publication may be ordered 
from the New York State Con- 


servation Department, Bureau 
of Forest Recreation, Albany, 
New York. 

The State Conservation De- 


partment also announces the 
Opening of the new Prospect 
Mountain State Parkway to the 
summit overlooking Lake George. 
About two-tenths of a mile be- 
low the actual summit _ itself, 
visitors will board a viewmobile 
for the rest of the trip. The 
Charge is $1.50 per car and $3.00 
per bus, with no additional cost 
for passengers or for the view- 
mobile trip. Picnic tables and 
fireplaces are provided. 
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After a shore excursion to 
Panama City, we sail down the 
west coast of South America to 
Callao, Peru, and Lima, the 
capital city. Lima has been called 
the “fairest gem on the shores of 
the Pacific.” 

We visit many of Chile’s prin- 
cipal cities, including Puerto 
Montt, gateway to the Chilean 
Lake District, an area known for 
its glaciers, lush virgin forests 
and untouched wilderness. We 
pass through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan and call at Punta Arenas, 
southernmost city in the world. 

One of the places we will en- 
joy at Montevideo is El Prado, 
a remarkable park boasting 850 
different varieties of roses. Buenos 
Aires is the largest city in the 





Little sparks... 


southern hemisphere, and there 
are many wonderful and inter- 
esting things to see and do in 
this cosmopolitan city. 

The busy coffee port of Santos 
and Sao Paulo, fastest growing 
city in South America, are ports 
of call on our way to fabulous 
Rio de Janeiro, famous for her 
beautiful harbor and Sugar Loaf 
Mountain. We'll also visit Bra- 
silia, shop for some of Rio’s 
semi-precious gems, and bask in 
the sun on Copacabana Beach. 

The ancient city of Bahia will 
be our last port of call in South 
America before we cruise 2476 
miles into the Caribbean to visit 
Barbados with its bewigged 
judges and_ British-uniformed 


policemen. St. Thomas in the 


Common sense. is all that stands between controlled 
burning and full-scale forest fires. Before you start any 
fire, check local regulations... Be sure fires can’t spread 
... Never burn on dry or windy days...and never leave 


fires unattended. Nine out of ten forest fires are caused 
by careless people. So don’t be careless. 


Please!...only you can prevent forest fires 


burn great forests 


U.S. Virgin Islands and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, will be our 
final stops before returning 
home. 

Like every American Agric- 
culturist tour, each of these fall 
vacations will be an escorted, all- 
expense trip, with everything 
included in the price of your 
ticket — transportation, hotels, 
sightseeing, baggage handling, 
all meals, and all tips. They are 
arranged by the Travel Service 
Bureau of Needham, Mass., and 
this means perfection in every 
detail. Just mail the coupon to- 
day, asking for the itineraries 
which interest you. You can’t go 
wrong whichever one you choose, 
and you'll have the time of your 
life! 










Before you start any fire: 
1. Follow the 
local regulations 
2. Be sure fire 
can't spread 
3. Don’t burn on 
dry or windy days 


4. And never leave 
fire unattended 
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‘The PVP. Clothes tine 
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Dress-cape duo for school. 4964 
2-8 Mf 


nN 








4964. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Child’s Sizes 
2, 4, 6, 8. Size 6 dress 134 yards 35- 
inch; cape 214 yards. ..... 50 cents 


4899. Side-buttoned dress or tunic - 
to team with wide-legged pants. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Jr. 
Miss Sizes 7, 9, 11, 18, 15. .. 50 cents 


9206. Five for dates and classes — 
skimmer, three skirts and blouse. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Girls’ 
Sizes,6,.8, 10-42 tae ans 50 cents 


4899 


7-15 


34—46 


9120. Coatdress, tunic plus pants. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
dress 234 yards 45-inch. ... 50 cents 


912. Knit a handsome rug of heavy 
rug yarn for about $3. Note raised- 
leaf panels. Directions for 23 x 30- 
inch rug or longer......... 50 cents 


9252. Bias touches for tab-buttoned 
step-in. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 
37). Yardage in pattern. .. 50 cents 


7168. New look for chairs, sofas. 
Make your own money-saving slip- 
covers. Step-by-step directions for 


9252 covers — many bY PCS cise: & 50 cents 
10%—22'2 


10%-20% 
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All Printed Patterns 


4512. Dart-shaped jumper, blouse. 
PRINTED PATTERN, Misses’ Sizes 
10-18. Size 14 (bust 34) jumper 234 
yards 45-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents 


4502. Easy jumper, frilly blouse. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Teen 
Sizes 10-16. Size 12 (bust 32) jumper 
21% yards 35-inch fabric. .. : 50 cents 


7408. Cable-knit coat and hat for 
school or Sunday best. Make coat in 
one piece, neck down. Directions, 
Sizes 4-10 included ....... 50 cents 


4977. Paneled dress with wide col- 
lar. PRINTED PATTERN in New 
\_ Misses’ Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34). 
Yardage in pattern. ...... 50 cents 


4977 8-16 





10%—22% 






4537. Clever seaming, soft tie. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Won- 
en’s Sizes 34-46. Size 36 (bust 40) 
3 yards 39-inch fabric. .... 50 cents 


4564. Clean lines, smart collar. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-2214. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
21% yards 45-inch fabric. ... 50 cents 


4975. Smart tabs, curved seaming. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 21% 
yards 45-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents 


4982. Band-neck skimmer and coat. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-1814. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
dress 3 yards 35-inch. ..... 50 cents 


4982 
10%-18% 
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Send To 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 


f 

i Instant Fashion Book 
‘Instant Sewing Book CJ 
‘Fashions to Sew (Fall) [] 50¢ 


; 

s 
Needlecraft Catalog C] 50¢ 
* Book of 16 Quilts #1 [1] 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 
pee aah i a me Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢; 
t Book of 12 Prize Afghans [] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 
* Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [] 50¢ and special handling. 
*Book of 50 Instant Gifts [[] 50g | -wotreen nme eten ene tesn nn teen enn etenenenccnenwenennnne ee ; 
€ 

Pattern No. Size Price 
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With a hi ho, 
COME TO THE FAIR 


Gates to tne 1969 New York 
State Fair will swing open: Au- 
gust 26 for a seven-day run pro- 
viding fairgoers an exciting look 
into the future, the theme of this 
year’s exposition. There’s more 
to see and do than ever before, 
and whatever your special inter- 
ests, you'll find many things to 
enjoy in the Art and Home Cen- 
ter. We’ll tell you about just a 
few of them. 

The Food Demonstration 
Kitchen features a gourmet Jet 
flight around the world as a for- 
ward glance into the age of in- 
stant: travel when you can have 
breakfast in one country,. lunch 
in another, and dinner in a third. 
We will visit Greece, Mexico, 
France, and the Orient, while 
five times each day food special- 
ists create favorite foods of these 
countries. 

The decor of the kitchen will 
be changed before each demon- 
stration to stress the atmosphere 
o! the country being visited. This 
will be done by changing panels 


on cabinets, refrigerators and 
ranges. 
There will be 90 individual 


competitions in this year’s Cre- 
aive Cooking Contest, with 
judges selecting each day the 
best entry from all classes. At 
the end of the fair, the “most 
creative cook” will be chosen 
from among the daily winners. 
There will be cash prizes, also 
many special gifts and awards 
for the cookie, honey, vegetable 
and pie classes, as well as awards 
for the best Mexican dishes 
prepared. 

In the Home Arts and Crafts 
‘Department, prize winning en- 
“tries will be displayed in every 
imaginable category — clothing 
for all age groups, refinished fur- 
nture, antiques, knitting, cro- 
Cieting, needlepoint, weaving, 
ramics, rugs and _ tapestries, 
metal, wood and leather articles. 
What will be the fashion look 
is fall? State Fair fashion shows 
ll help answer this question. 
ne “Make It Yourself With 
ool” contest, 4-H Dress Revue, 
id presentations by McCalls 
id Simplicity are planned. 


QO 
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all: 4 | DRESS REVUE Four fashion shows will 


give this year’s fairgoers 
an opportunity to see 
what’s new. on the fall 
clothing scene. 


Women’s Day at the Fair is 
Wednesday, August 27. The topic 
for the morning forum will be 
“Continuing Education,” with 
panelists from various educational 
institutions taking part. As al- 
ways, Community Service Awards 
will be presented during the 
annual luncheon. 

Special attractions for children 
can also be found in the Art and 
Home Center. Fantasy Land 
will be open afternoons; this 
features an outdoor play area 
and provides art materials for 
children to work with in making 
their own creations. Also, the 
annual State Fair Spelling Bee 
will be held on Tuesday, August 
26. For children ages 3 through 
7. the Fair provides a Child Care 
Center with free supervision fur- 
nished while parents tour the 
Fair. 

At the other end of the age 
spectrum are activities planned 
for Senior Citizens. Golden Age 
groups throughout the state will 
demonstrate their talents in daily 
performances, and on an indi- 
vidual basis, people will enter 
the Senior Citizens Arts and 
Crafts competition. Knitting, 
crocheting, quilting, woodwork- 
ing and basketry are some of the 
classes included. 

There’s something at the Fair 
for everyone, so bring the whole 
family. You'll learn a lot and 
have the time of your life besides! 





“AUGUST AFTERNOON 
by Mildred Goff 


Watermelons cooling deep down in the 
well, 

Brown quails calling from the stubbled 
wheat. 

Ripe red ‘tomatoes on a window sill. 

A little breeze blowing, to break the 
summer heat. 


New potatoes in a pot on the kitchen 
stove, 

Crab apple jelly dripping from a ladle. 

A woman putting dishes on a blue 
checked cloth, 

Smiling at her baby sleeping in the 
cradle. 


For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
No. Title Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra .................. 10.00 
SacPANIMAISSGIENGCEUM= Es Ensminger GieO 2 cedition)i meer easier eei ayant nce ae nee reras 19.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
* 6° APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
. 7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 ‘APPROVED PRACTICES IN’FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 ‘APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11 -APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar &-M. H. McVickar 6.25 
12.. APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
147 APPROVED: PRAGTIGES IN: SOIL: GONSERVATION:; AaB. Foster se. 42 ee ela 6.25 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
17% BEER CATTLE SGIENGE: Ms :Es Ensminger mice cs eure nee wan ec ertt eter en uaa 14.35 
18. CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A.-Stone ................-.. 7.00 
19. * CONTRAGIE FARMING? USS Ave Exc PeROymase oc: ferecc ce avs e tlc ce ats. cua a enor ese ean O25 
20 COOPERATIVES—TODAY AND’ TOMORROW: E. P. Roy (1969 Edition) .............. 11.25 
215, IME GOURAGE TOsGHANGE: Rs Ca Sutera aan Senne ee eee Tiestiraca gM a) rt aR 5.75 
22,2 DOMESTIC RABBIT EPROBUGTION:: Garou templetona sary sca) fe i rece 6.25 
23°- EVERYDAY, FARM. EAWS: RivE. Adams &°W. -W.-Bedford! =. 058 cs. qe eet ieee 5.25 
24; EXPLORING “AGRIBUSINESS (ba Paz Royiecicera ca cncror sissies craton ssn aree tere renares 9.25 
25 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ................. 5.25 
26: FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: |. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
27 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
28 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & |. G. Morrison ................-- 5.50 
29) FEED: FORMULEATIONSZHANDBOOK Te Wvi-s Penny. iss ee ice eat ee oe eee 6.00 
30 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
Sls HORSESZAND: HORSEMANSEIP- Manes Ensminger satire sete eee wo 
3255 HOSTAGES: TOAFORTUNE:E Re Eastmanis-usenesere cian are a me wrel crayon aan 3.00 
33. HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... eae 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
37. LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 7.75 
38° “MARKETING: OF EIVESTOCKV AND MEAT: S.-H. Fowlers 2.54. ~ 5. coe ee ee ee 10.00 
39'* “MEAT: WEWEAT, cRHES Pel. oLeiglen wes thai niu tr rere ater Soap ite lee a orcs eee aa eee 9:25 
40°” MEGHANICS-INVAGRICULTURE-SEo J, Phippsjerrae drei state ns a are veteiine's Wate 10.75 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...............04- 8.50 
42 “OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: -R. E. Donahue ....................-.-- 8.00 
43); PRODUGING FARM: GROPS*s Haka Wilson GA GaRicheG 2s a. .cl 7 ar ee ee 6.50 
44 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................ 10.75 
45, RAISING: VEGETABLES#'G. W= Ware (&J.)P5 McCollum: 2-5 5.). catee soe ener 7.75 
46> RETAIL ELORISTMBUSIINESS Peter: BaP ict cae eeen es ayatenegeres serena Wee er iat ieee 9:25 
47 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
48° SCIENTIFIC: FEEDING: OF CHICKENS iEE sn Wy, LitGSicee ace, oe pyre oars pe ae 6.25 
49 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby . 1.95 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
51. SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
35, “SHEERVAND WOOL SCIENCE: EcEnsminget 0: irs em aise toch. on ee eucitee me rere 11.75 
567 *STOCKMAN SH HANDBOOK:o M.cEs Ensmingeti=.cic. clas cots ote ne ts one 14.75 
57 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ............ 4.50 
58> SWINEGMANAGEMENT|PAGKET) 2 hispect Sarenicrcn aka sracOnn cater cian nuts sc ae em 2.25 
SF). F OWANEESCIENCEs My Esc Ensming eniacee) ana octane or ech eats mera ets ta 11.75 
60 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ................ 6.50 
GIG RUSINGZCOMMERGIAL FERTIEIZERS 3 M- Ho Mc Viekan tcc seeds) a eee ee eee 6.75 
625 WALKINGEIHE BROAD) HIGHW-AYee:-RevEastmana.oysiic)os ies cieeic 0 acer eee eee 2.00 
63)7— THE, WESTERNGHORSEs JohnzAGonmane ce cs ee ae ee ee 9.00 
64. WHEN, YOUSPRESIDE Sisto. sutherland tgs ic 020s nea ce wy en ane a eee 4.45 
65... THES WORDSVANDETHE MUSICS Be ReaEastmein) sx cec-ia oo saci inte ae are 3.00 
Effective July 1, 1969 
Send Check or Money Order to: Nowa certs Price’.$)..230 = eae 
AMERICAN PAGRICULTURIST BOO KS esses ee gg emer ow eerenG Seco 
Box: 370, ‘Ithaca, “New Yorks 14850 = aha ny cep oer nnmtan ae $e eee 
Totale $i vet a seer 
New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. So hiaie vested 
PLEASE PRINT Total’$2.25 22s 
ING ING sini PNP a) Nis OSS 623 See BRL ias oh cece ravaeh ree, SG case TARR cl once aa eRe 
Bld rees sii 2s takcec svn sso siiatcwacn ay tons Sei caves cies pac tas hes lal RACE GUO AESS GIG Te tN Go a 
Bost.© ficery sere Sil ue tape cad enn e State sie Stisa. cisenemensie ets Zips: niece aeons 
43 
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A new silo chute scale/me- 
ter has been developed by 
Van Dale, Inc. The device 
weighs the amount of mater- 
ial delivered from the silo or 
elevator chute and_ provides 


an intermittent flow so that 
both the total quantity of ma- 
terial and rate of flow can be 
measured. For full informa- 
tion, write to: Van Dale, Inc., 
Box 337, Long Lake, Minne- 
sota 55356. 


A new publication tells how 
potato growers can use Dac- 
thal to get worry-free weed 
Control three ways .:..1n 
sprinkler-irrigated fields; with 
furrow irrigation; and where 
potatoes are grown without 
irrigation. The publication, 
titled “Dacthal: Worry Free 
Weed Control in Potatoes,” 
is available by writing to: 
Biochemicals Division, Dia- 
mond Shamrock Chemical 
Company, 300 Union Com- 
merce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio 44115. 


*Gain S8.V.P.” is the. name 
of a new cleaner for exterior 
surfaces of milking equipment 
... developed especially to re- 
move water and milk stone, 
grease, dried milk, iron stains, 
and water spots. It does the 
job in one wash, rather than 
the two usually required. 

For more information, write 
FRM-CHEM, Inc., Box 9903, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63122. 





International Harvester 
claims its 56 Blower can blow 
more silage with up to 20 per- 
cent less horsepower because 
of the exclusive 45-degree 
feeding system that augers 
crop in a uniform, near 
straight-line flow to a 56-inch 
diameter rotor. 


A new method of deliver- 
ing silage for bunk feeding 
is now being marketed by 
Chore-Boy Division, Golay & 
Co., Inc., Cambridge City, 
Indiana. Known as the Fork- 
A-Veyor system, it handles 
silage, haylage or greenchop 
with ladderlike steel track 
structure and steel paddles, 
each of which has five teeth. 

It is supended by chains 
and moves back and forth. As 
the track moves forward, the 
paddles drop by gravity to 
bite into the silage and roll 
it forward. On the backswing, 
the paddles flip upward and 
ride over the feed. The track 
is motivated by a gear reduc- 
tion power unit and makes 
a 30-inch swing 30 times a 
minute. 


Uniroyal, Inc. has devel- 
oped a miticide called Omite, 
which effectively kills most 
harmful species of orchard 
mites. Extensive field tests in 
25 states showed no harm to 
beneficial insects, such as 
bees, and the new miticide 
also allowed good survival of 
insect predators. 





A new three bottom semi- 
mounted plow with a. bottom 
add-on unit is now part of the 


Allis-Chalmers 2000 Series Mon- 


oframe plow line. 


The new plow is available 
with three beam choices offered 


| ae 





for all Monoframe units... hy- 
draulic reset, with a self-con- 
tained hydraulic system for rocky 
soils; spring trip beam for use 
where soil conditions are moder- 
ately rocky; and shear bolt 
beams for soils without rocks or 
stumps. 





Have A BARBECUE Buffet 


by Alberta Shackelton 


Buffet meals with a choice of 
foods to please everyone are al- 
ways a popular way to entertain 
indoors or outdoors. So why not 
plan a Backyard Barbecue Buffet 
to entertain summer guests or to 
bring together a friendly gather- 
ing of neighbors? For the latter, 
it might be a cooperative affair 
with each neighbor bringing a 
“specialty of the house,” and with 
someone bringing along an extra 
portable grill to take care of over- 
flow orders of meat and vege- 
tables cooked over the coals. 

The following suggestions will 
help you get started in planning 
your own Barbecue Buffet for 
August’s warm days. 


MEAT FROM THE GRILL 


Barbecued Ham Slices: Ar- 
range boneless fully cooked or 
canned ham slices about ¥, inch 
thick on grills or grids, 4 to 5 
inches from glowing coals; brown 
and turn. After turning slices, 
brush with your own favorite 
barbecue sauce or use recipe 
below. 


Wiener Wheels: Make cross- 
wise slashes os inch apart and not 
quite through the length of the 
wieners. Hold ends together with 
short metal skewer or toothpick. 
Place on grill to heat; turn and 
brush with barbecue sauce. 


Steaks and Burgers: Prepare 
a tangy butter mixture of 4 cup 
butter, 1 teaspoon garlic salt (or 
your favorite herb or combina- 
tion), 1 teaspoon paprika, and 2 
teaspoons lemon juice. Place 
steaks or burgers 3 to 4 inches 
above low-glowing coals. Spread 
with one half butter mixture. 
Brown; turn and spread with 
additional butter mixture. Cook 
to desired degree of doneness. 

Brown and Serve Smoked 
Sausage Links: Baste with sauce 


as sausages are grilled, until 
heated through and browned. 


SWEET-SOUR BARBECUE SAUCE 
1 cup catsup 
1 cup water 
¥3 cup vinegar 
¥3 cup brown sugar 
’2 cup finely chopped onion 
2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
1 teaspoon celery seed 

Combine ingredients; simmer 
15 to 20 minutes to blend flavors. 


Makes 2 cups. 
GLORIFIED HAMBURGERS 


1 pound ground beef chuck or round 
1 cup dry bread crumbs 
“% cup milk 
1 egg 
1 tablespoon each finely minced pars- 

ley, pimiento and onion 
¥2 to 1 teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
4 to 5 strips uncooked bacon 

Soften bread crumbs in milk 
and add to meat. Mix in egg and 
rest of ingredients, tossing lightly 
with a fork. Form the mixture 
lightly into 4 or 5 balls about 
1% inches thick. Wrap a slice of 
bacon around each meat ball 
and fasten with a toothpick. 
Broil over low-glowing coals 
about 6 minutes each side, or 
until center is done and bacon 
crisp; baste each side with bar- 
becue sauce if desired. 


MOLDED POTATO SALAD 


2'2 to 3 quarts cooked potatoes, cut in 
cubes 
¥2 to *% cup clear French dressing 
4 hard cooked eggs, chopped 
2 cups chopped celery 
1 cup chopped green pepper 
’2 cup chopped pimiento 
¥2 cup mayonnaise or salad dressing 
¥2 cup thick sour cream 
4 green pepper rings, '% inch thick 
While still warm, put cubed 
potatoes in large bowl and pour 
French dressing over them; toss 
until dressing is absorbed. Add 
chopped eggs, celery, green pep- 
per and pimiento. Combine may- 
(Continued on next page) 





Photo: American Meat Institute 


Something for everyone makes a barbecue a success. A grill loaded with barbecued 
wieners, smokies, steaks or hamburgers, and ham slices is a sure-fire winner with 


all ages. 
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BARBECUE BUFFET 


Meat Choice from Grill 
Barbecue-Sauced 


{gee wi a 


(Strip Steaks or Plain or Glorified Hamburgers, Ham Slices, 
Wiener Wheels, Brown and Serve Smoked Sausage Links) 


Hamburger and Wiener Rolls 


Molded Potato Salad 


and/or 


Roasted Corn 


Herbed Italian or French Bread 


Mixed Cabbage Slaw 


Relishes 


(Tomato wedges, cucumber fingers, celery and carrot sticks, 
pickles, olives, and deviled eggs) 


Sherbet-topped Fruit Melange 
Coffee 





onnaise or salad dressing with 
sour cream (thin with a couple 
tablespoons milk if necessary) 
and using a tork, toss lightly with 
potato mixture until well blended 
but not “runny.” If mixture is 
not moist enough, more sow 
cream may be used. 

Spoon into a 10-inch angel 
food pan which has been gener- 
ously spread with mayonnaise 
and press down lightly to make 
top even. Chill several hours to 
set and allow flavors to blend. 

Just before serving time, loosen 
salad around outer edge and tube 
of pan with a thin knife and 
invert pan over a large crispy 
greens-covered salad plate, let- 
ting salad mold drop on plate. 
Arrange around edge of mold a 
ring of half tomato slices placed 
close together with cut sides 
down. Garnish top with green 
pepper slices. Serves 10 to 12. 


GREEN AND RED CABBAGE SLAW 
(with Boiled Dressing) 

2 cups shredded green cabbage 

2 cups shredded red cabbage 

2 cups shredded Savoy or Chinese 

cabbage 

2 tablespoons flour 

2 tablespoons sugar 

1 teaspoon dry mustard 

2 teaspoon salt 

‘4 teaspoon paprika 

‘2 cup milk 

3 egg yolks 

“4 cup vinegar 

12 tablespoons butter 

“4 cup light cream or rich milk 
Combine shredded cabbages 

in bowl; cover and refrigerate 

for 1 hour to crisp. Combine 

flour, sugar, mustard, salt, pap- 

rika, cold milk, egg yolks and 

vinegar. Stir over low heat until 

smooth and thickened. Add but. 

ter and cream or milk. Chill. 
Thin to heavy cream consis- 

tency with a little light cream 

or milk if necessary before toss- 

ing with cabbage. Serves about 8. 
Note: You may substitute a 

cooked-type commercial salad 

dressing for the above ‘“made- 

from-scratch” one if desired. 


HERBED HOT BREAD 


Cut a long loaf of French or 
Italian Bread diagonally into 
thick slices, almost through to 
bottom crust. Spread herbed 
butter between slices. Wrap loaf 
tightly in foil and place on grill 
Over hot coals. Turn frequently 
and heat for about 20 minutes. 
: For Herbed Butter, combine 
/, Cup soft butter, dash salt, pep: 
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Iced Tea 


Chewy Pecan Squares 


Punch 


per, paprika, and about ¥/ tea- 
spoon of your favorite dried herb 
mixture. Or use 3 tablespoons 
chopped onions or chives in place 


of herbs. Garlic salt and a little 


chopped parsley may be added 
if desired. 


SHERBET-TOPPED FRUIT MELANGE 


Sliced peaches, fresh or thawed frozen 


ones 
Frozen raspberries, thawed 
Seedless green grapes 
Black pitted cherries, canned or thawed 
frozen ones 
Melon balls 
Ginger ale 
Combine your chosen combi- 
nation of fruits in glass bowl and 
chill. At serving time, cover fruit 
with ginger ale; place bowl of 
fruit and another bowl contain- 
ing scoops of lemon, lime or 
orange sherbet in convenient 
place with dessert dishes. Invite 
guests to serve themselves to a 
delicious sherbet-topped fruit 
mélange and Pecan Squares. 
Note: If sliced fresh peaches 
are used, combine with an ascor- 
bic acid mixture as used for 
freezing, to prevent darkening. 


CHEWY PECAN SQUARES 

4 medium sized eggs 

2 cups brown sugar, firmly packed 

1 tablespoon salad oil 
12 teaspoons vanilla 
12 cups all-purpose flour 
12 teaspoons baking powder 
12 cups coarsely cut pecans 

Beat eggs with a rotary or elec- 
tric beater until blended. Stir 
in brown sugar, oil and vanilla; 
continue beating until light and 
fluffy and sugar is completely 
dissolved. Sift together and add 
all at once the flour and baking 
powder. Stir until well blended 
and then add pecans. 

Place in a well greased and 
lightly floured pan about 13 
x9 inches, smoothing over top. 
Bake.in moderate oven (350°) 
25 to 30 minutes, or until center 
springs back when touched light- 
ly with fingertip. Cool on wire 
rack 15 to 20 minutes and then 
cut into 24 squares or 27 to 30 
bars. If desired, sprinkle while 
warm with confectioners’ sugar. 

For a crisp square or bar, store 
loosely covered in layers separated 
by film or foil; store in a tightly 
covered container for a softer, 
chewier cookie. 

Note: For a tasty dessert, cut 
slightly larger squares, top them 
with ice cream and pass butter- 
scotch, caramel or chocolate 
sauce. 








Baby’s world is 
warm and cozy, 
thanks to LP-gas 


LP-gas heat is clean, even heat. No oily soot, dust, dirt or grime. 
Never unhealthful periods of chill either. No electric heating 
units that must first warm up to falling room temperatures. 
LP-gas heat is ready instantly and always dependable, quiet, 
completely automatic and carefree. So, warm up to modern 
LP- -gas equipment for the heating require- 

ments in your home. You’ll have the best AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
indoor comfort you can buy. NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNGIL 


lt GAS ES 
Oo 


FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 





This seal identifies an authorized member > 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


PROTANE 


HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING SPECIALISTS LP-GAS SERVICE 
















Gain A Year—PLANT NOW. 


sree PLUM SIZEA 
STRAWBERRIES 


278 


_ 25 for $ 2.95 50 for $ 5.50 
100 for $ 9.00 250 for $18.00 
500 for $33.00 1000 for $50.00 
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Thousands of Giant Berries 
Most amazing strawberry! NOW 
READY! Stern’s miracle “EMPIRE”! 
They are enormous producers — each 
plant averages 6 pints a year. They 
resist drought—actually thrive in hot 
dry weather. Magnificent flavor! 
Big, firm, sweet, extra juicy, red! 


Our Finest Grade Plants 


Easy To Grow! Winter-Hardy! Satisfaction Guaranteed 
You must be delighted, or notity us within 2 weeks after you 
receive plants and we "ll send a refund or free replacement 
for any unsatisfactory plants. No need to return plants, ever! 


Plant Now For Crops This Coming Spring! Last Chance! 
Mail Coupon! Order Now FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
If you plant these now, you'll have berries in Spring 1970 
) 7 “STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456! 


Send my ‘“‘PLUM-SIZE” strawberry plants, guaranteed as 
l stated above. (Send check or money order.) (Cat. No. 09901) 





l 

Official! Largest No. 1 size—the | 25 for$ 2.95) | 

best and biggest grade. Strong well I 100 for $ 9.00 | 

developed crowns and roots with- | 250 for 18.00 Addie sae 
: oe or $33. 

stand severe winter conditions. | 1000 for Senoc. City Sie | 

-Stern's Nurseries | Add 10% for postage and packing (70c minimum). Zip i 

Dept. M-2, Geneva, N.Y. 14456 N.Y. State residents a add dd 2% (plus local) Sales Tax. | 
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JOURNEY TO DAY 
BEFORE YESTERDAY 


by E. R. EASTMAN 
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Almost everyone likes to re- 
member the experiences and 
fun that they had when life 
was “‘young and gay.”’ And 
young people enjoy reading 
about the adventures . . . and 
misadventures . . . of Grand- 
pa and Grandma in the Horse 
and Buggy Days, so well de- 
scribed in ‘‘Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday."’ 


A copy of this well-bound book, illustrated with 
many old-time pictures, can be had by sending 
check or money order for $7.30 (New York State 
tax included) to American Agriculturist, Book De- 
partment, Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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Mm \Week in Hawaii. 


Remember, October 11-25 is Aloha Week, when Hawaiians go all out to show 
you the 50th state! This tour features: Hula Dancers, Big Game Fishing, 
Orchid Gardens, Basking on Tropic Beaches, Pearl Harbor Memorial, Giant 
Craters, Polynesian Villages, Sea Life Park, Active Volcanoes, Parker 300,000 
Acre Ranch, National Cemetery of the Pacific, and much, much, more! — 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST TOURS 


= Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Dept. K-1 
60 Dedham Ave., Needham, Mass. 01292 


‘ i Please rush me the FREE booklet on Aloha 
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Plant Care BEFORE Vacation 


by Nenetzin R. White 


Since August is our traditional 
vacation month here in the 
Northeast, let’s make sure our 
plants don’t suffer while we’re 
away. It would indeed be sad to 
return and find our prized speci- 
mens weedy, wilted or dead. 

Lack of water can cause irrep- 
arable damage or the death of 
plants, while over watering (if 
you have someone come over to 
water) can cause excessive weed 
growth. This cuts down the air 
circulation and encourages fun- 
gus, black spot, molds, and other 
such diseases. 

The real answer, I feel, is to 
apply a good mulch. Mulches 
conserve moisture, discourage 
weeds and grass (or make them 
very easy to remove, roots and 
all), and temper the heat from 
the summer sun. Mulches can 
also be quite ornamental and 
enhance your plantings’ appear- 
ance as well. 


What To Use? 


What will you use for a mulch? 
Please .remember that these are 
my ideas; and while in general 
I agree with Experiment Stations 
and what is normally used, there 
will be a few exceptions. My 
experience covers some 35 years 
in this business, on an acre and 
a half of our own grounds. 

The least inexpensive mulches 
are dry leaves, grass clippings, 
or any other chopped organic 
material. These must have a little 
ammonium nitrate or another 


fertilizer high in nitrogen mixed- 


with them. If not, as they decom- 
pose, they will rob nitrogen from 
the soil and make the plants 
yellow. : 

The disadvantage of these 
mulches is they tend to blow 
away. It is quite permissible and 
a good practice to mix a little 
soil with them to hold them in 
place. These mulches are not 
particularly attractive or long 
lasting, but they are inexpensive 
or “for free’ from your own 
place. 

Old hay, straw, or sawdust 
should also be treated with nitro- 
gen, and again they blow about. 
Pine needles are good for acid- 
loving plants, such as dogwoods, 
rhododendrons, azaleas and ever- 
greens. 

Peat moss was long considered 
the best mulch going; it’s long 
lasting and has good color, but 
it too will blow away. Also, be- 
cause it is very fine, it sometimes 
forms a crust which air and 
water can hardly penetrate. 

I believe peat moss is one of 
our most excellent soil condi- 
tioners (it is not my favorite 
mulch), and I always use it in 
the planting pockets of all plants. 
Be sure you add all the water 
it will absorb, or it will rob mois- 
ture from soil and plant roots. 
As a mulch, it tends to make 
plant roots come up near the sur- 
face, which in most instances 


should be avoided. On even a 
mild slope, it will also tend to 
wash and erode. 

To my way of thinking, and 
fast becoming a favorite with 
teachers, Experiment Stations 
and users, shredded hardwood 
bark is the best all-round mulch 
available today. It doesn’t blow 
(it’s shredded, but in_ sections 
somewhat like excelsior used to 
be), has a nice deep brown color, 
allows air and water through, 
and lasts for several years. 

Professor Charles Wolf, re- 
search forester at the Northeast- 
ern Forest Experiment Station at 
Princeton, West Virginia, says 
that extensive tests proved hard- 
wood bark to be an outstanding 
all-round mulch. In addition to 
conserving water and suppressing 
weeds, it gave excellent protec- 
tion against wind and _ water 
erosion and effectively insulated 
plant. roots from extreme tem- 
peratures. 

Bark bits or nuggets (fairly 
new) also seem to be doing an 
excellent job. With attractive 
color, they allow water and air 
through and last for many years. 

Many people like mulching 
paper or plastic sheets. We started 
experimenting with first the paper 
mulches prior to World War II 
and then with the plastics, even 
before they were generally on 
the market. I do not like them, 
for I do not think plants make 
as much growth or look as well 
as they do with cultivation. The 
soil under these covers is rather 
dank and slippery and to me, 
looks generally unhealthy. Be- 
sides the paper and plastic look 
out of place and unnatural among 
flowers. 

All mulches should be laid 
down to a depth of at least 3 
inches, and I like a little more 
with such as the shredded hard- 
wood bark. Leave this in place 
the year round, moving it only 
to fertilize. ; 

I think you will find that if 
you put a good mulch on before 
vacation you will return to find 
your plants in a good, healthy 
condition and with very few 
weeds. I hope you and_ your 
plants have a very happy vaca- 
tion! 





DO: YOU. HAVE:<... 


An old “‘Rebeccas” cookbook? 
Mrs. Vernon C. Thompson, 
Route 1, Anson, Maine 04911, 
would like one. 


A 1967 Simplicity Jiffy Coat 
Pattern No. 6311, size 14 or 14", 
either used or new? If so, please 
contact Mrs. G. M. Allen, 
Worcester, N. Y. 12197. 


A recipe for an old fashioned 
molasses sponge cake? If so, will 
you share it with Mrs. William 
Schreiber, Sr., R. D. 1, Elmer, 
N. J. 08318. 
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Dates to Remember 


Aug. 1-3 - Annual Reunion 
Pioneer Gas Engine Associa- 
tion, Fairville, N.Y. (just 
north of Newark, in Wayne 
County). 


Aug. 2 - Charolais Field Day, 
Karimor Farms, Hawthorn, Pa. 


Aug. 3-6 - American Society 
of Animal Science Annual Meet- 
ing, Purdue. University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Aug. 3-6 - American Institute 
of Cooperation 41st Annual 
Session, University of Illi- 
nois; Urbana, Lil. 


Aug. 5-7 - Empire Farm Days, 
near Greigsville, N.Y. 


Aug. 8-9 - Vermont Maplerama, 
Windsor and Orange Counties. 


Aug. 9 - New York Junior Angus 
Association Field Day, Maple 
Avenue Farm, Earlville, N.Y. 


Aug. 10-13 - 24th Annual Meet- 
ing Soil Conservation Society 
of America, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Aug. 13-16 - 15th Annual Meet- 
ing Eastern Apicultural Soci- 
ety of North America, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Aug. 13 - Annual Holstein 
Connecticut Black and White 
Snow, Tolland County Azricul- 
tural Center, Rockville, Conn. 


Aug. 13 - 57th Annual Oven 
House of Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 
Lockwood Farm, Hamden, Conn. 


Aug. 14 - Massachusetts Black 
and White Show, Mallary Arena 
and Cow Palace, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Aug. 14-17 - New York Steam 
mgine Association Pageant of 
Steam, Roseland Park, Canan- 
daigua, N.Y. 


Aug. 16 - Annual Flower Field 
Day, Joseph Harris Company, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 


Aug. 16 - New York Shorthorn 
Association Field Day, San- 
gamon Farm, Dewittville, N.Y. 


Aug. 16-17°'- Lumberman's 
Roundup, Middlebury, Vt. 


Aug. 17-20 - 22nd Annual Con- 
vention National Association 
of Animal Breeders, Park 
Motor Inn, Madison, Wisc. 
Aug. 19-21 - Birch Symposium, 
University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 


Aug, 21-22 - New England Grain 
and Feed Council Summer Sem- 
inar, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N.H. 


Aug. 24-26 - Massachusetts 
4-H Dairy Show, Mallary Arena 
and Cow Palace, West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Aug, 26-28 - Agricultural 
Progress Days, Fox Chase 
Farms, Towanda Airport, 
Towanda, Pa. 


Aug. 
State 


26- Sept e 
Pair, Syracuse, 


1 - New York 
Nov 


Sept. 4-5 - 20th Annual New 
York Meat Animal Show and 
Sale, Gnpire Stockyards, 
Caledonia, N.Y. 


Sept. 5-7 - 46th Annual York- 
town peo Fair, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 


Sept. 6 - Maine farm Day, 
Harland Bragg Dairy Farm, 
Sidney, Maine (rain date 
Sept. ‘ke 
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Sept. 9 - Vegetable Crops 
Field Day, Pennsylvania State 
University Research Farm, U.S. 
Rt. 45, 5 miles west of Pine 
Grove Mills. 


Sept. 12-21 - sastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass. 


Sept. 21-25 - Annual Meeting 
National Association County 
Azricultural Agents, Chalfont- 
Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.d. 


Sept. 25-27 - National Poultry 
and igg Marketing Conference, 


Hotel Ambassador, Chicago, Ill. 


27 - Open House (9:30- 
a.m.) new Animal Indus- 
Building, Pennsylvania 
University, University 


Sept. 
11:39 
tries 
State 
Parckesaacts 

Sept. 29-30 - Third National 
Pourtry Litter and Waste 
Management Seminar, Salis- 
bury, Md. 





/ the first six reasons to put 2>"°™ to work \ 


_}---—~) handling forage on your farm 

















IT’S A LEVELER, 
IT’S A SCRAPER, 
IT'S A DOZER... 





Versatile and economical, works as finishing leveler, 
box scraper, or backfill blade dozer. « Levels to 
within one-half inch on transverse plane. « Blade 
width, 8’0’; overall length, 11’2’’; total weight, 821 
lbs. « Capacity of blade with side plates, 17.6 cu. ft. 
¢ For standard tractors with 3-point hitch. Simple 
hook-up, automatic operation. » Rear float detaches 
with removal of only two pins to permit use as box 
scraper. » Additional hitch pins allow quick conver- 
sion to backfill dozer. ¢ Levels to constant incline 
for uniform germination of crops, better yields, 
elimination of boggy areas in fields. 


OVERLAND DIVISION 










WOIMMSOM TERNATIONAL Co. 
P.O. Box 71 * (604) 447-3771 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 7030 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


the AWAY PLACE for 


stay-at-homes 





You're right. There's no place like home. 
But there’s one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central NewYork, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 


























plugging. 


kicker baler. 


wood preservative. 


With the DION forage box, you get: 


1. 12 speeds forward. Handle any forage crop fast and easily. Uni- 
form loading increases the capacity of any blower and eliminates 


2. 12 speeds reverse. Tailgate is standard equipment for use with 


3. Smooth running variable speed drive with worm gear box. Greased, 
test-run, and adjusted at factory for trouble-free long life. 

4. Forage box with either left or right unloading at no extra charge. 
Just order the one you need. 

5. Wood box constructed of air-dried big-dimension lumber. Factory- 
primed and painted. Extra strong 1%” floor treated with long-life 


6. Order box 7’ x 14’ or 7’ x 16’ inside dimension, with 4’ or 6’ side, 
specify 2 or 3 beaters. 6’ tailgate is standard on all Dion boxes. 


—All the rest of the work-saving, money-saving reasons you'll 
find out for yourself! Want to know more? 
-Clip and mail this coupon now: 


James R. Kanik, J. R. Kanik, Inc., 108 West Street 


Black River, New York 13512, Tel: (315) PR 3-5566 


Send me a free illustrated folder about the DION 
BION self-unloading forage box, with the word about 


how it may cut forage-handling costs for me. 


Here's the second 
member of a great 
team: the DION forage 
blower. 59” diameter. 





NAME is, Wie oe 
faster, without plug- ADDRESS 
ging. A one-man un- 
loading operation! POST OFFIGE 


| 
Handles more haylage 
i 
I 


| am a () Dairyman 


( How about including facts.on the DION forage blower, too? 


een ban SRA ses el CODE 24 










[]. Dealer Student AA8 
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Capacity, 
low-cost 
manure 


removal 
with rugged, 
year-round 
dependability 























® Model 467 flite increases clean- 
ing capacity, sweeps excessive 
liquids smoothly up slide to 
drop-off point 
No manure roll-back problems 
® Also highly efficient for moving 
feed and silage 





ATZ 


COMPANY 
Pound, Wisconsin 54161 
Dept. AA89 NAME 
STREET 
TOWN 


STATE 






467 flite 


special 
patented 
design 


, 
Patz, the leader in barn cleaner design, offers the most eco- 
nomical, trouble-free barn cleaner you can buy... 


FREE literature: (1) Material Handling Report 
CBarn Cleaner (Silo Unioader 1) Material Mover 
(Manure Stacker (1 Manure Spreader 

Cattle Feeders: Circular (Straight Line 0 Manger 





|am an owner CJ, manager CJ, student 











® Heavy duty hook-and-eye chain 
® Chain has full 4-way flexibility 
® Easy link removal without tools 


® ANY make barn cleaner can be 
easily improved by adapting it 
to the rugged Patz chain 


anywhere. 
lists DAIRY BEEF 










Bie ere: 
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Ed Eastman’s 


Page 





IMPORTANT DECISION 


Ever since the Pilgrim fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock, it has 
been the keen desire of most 
American parents to give their 
children a better education than 
they themselves had. While this 
is a praiseworthy ideal, it is not 
always practical at least so far as 
it means giving every boy and 
girl an arts and science college 
education. There are some young 
people who never ought to go to 
college and the attempt to send 
them there is one of the reasons 
why we have so much trouble on 
the American college campuses 
today. 

‘There are many young minds 
... strong, healthy and intelligent 

. who cannot get interested in 
the regular college courses of arts 


and sciences. And the attempt to 
send them there is a waste of 
tinre and money. Such students 
who cannot get interested in the 
regular college work, and being 
young and full of youthful energy 
and spirits, are easily led into 
wrong activities. 

But this does not mean that a 
boy or girl’s education should end 
with high school. In New York 
and in most other states, there 
are vocational-technical schools 
and junior colleges where a young 
man or woman can find training 
in schools that suit his talents 
and interest. There are also many 
evening schools and short courses. 
There are one or more possibili- 
ties near you. Pick the course 
that fits you. 





KING CORN 


It’s a pleasart August noon 
memory on the home farm when 
Albert and Fay, my brothers, and 
I used to race to see how many 
ears of sweet corn we could eat 
and stack the recording piles of 
cobs by our plates. Fay was soon 
left behind in the race but Al- 
bert usually won, after consider- 
able argument about the size of 
the ears. I have forgotten what 
the record number of cobs was, 
but it was astonishing, especially 
when I consider how few ears of 
‘corn I can eat now! 

Corn is the number one crop in 
America and always has been 
since the Indians showed the 
Pilgrims how to grow it. 

The next time you look at your 
growing corn crop or eat some 
by-product of corn, give credit 
to what it has done for American 
farmers and consumers. 

Believe it or not, corn either 
wholly or in part, appears in six 
hundred and fifty different items 
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of food or other by-products. You 
are most apt to think of it as 
sweet corn on the cob, corn flakes, 
corn bread or johnny cake. But 
those foods are only a small be- 
ginning. Corn is found in candy, 
mixed with fruits, ice cream, 
soups, many kinds of salad dress- 
ings, relishes, jams, sausage, 
starch, corn syrup, syrup mixed 
with dextrose, catsup arid many, 
many other food combinations. 

Every farmer knows how im- 
portant corn is in many kinds 
of grain mixtures, and corn for 
silage is a great industry all by 
itself, 

To one who loves the country 
and farming, there is no more 
beautiful sight than a great corn- 
field with the matured ripened 
ears hanging down and the long 
majestic side of a cornfield con- 
trasting with the beautiful green 
meadow by its side. Of all the 
crops of the world and especially 
of America, corn is indeed king. 


DEDICATED SERVICE 


ee 


The other day the office staff 
of American Agriculturist gave 
a luncheon to honor Mrs. Isa 
Liddell for thirty-five years of 
service to American Agriculturist 
and to its readers, as secretary 
to the editor and recently as 
assistant to the editor. Twenty- 
three years of that time Isa served 


. as my secretary and I never knew 


a better one. 

What a splendid term of ser- 
vice on one job! She held that 
exacting position under three 
editors, H. L. Cosline, Gordon 
Conklin and myself and is still 
working part time for the organi- 
zation. 

It is altogether fitting and 
right that a person who has done 
such long and dedicated work 
should be recognized while she 
is still here to know how highly 
her associates respect and like 
her. “You can’t read your tomb- 
stone when you are dead.” 

I join with the staff to wish for 
Isa many more happy years of 
close association with American 
Agriculturist on a part-time basis, 
with time for her and her hus- 
band, John, to do some of the 
things that they have always 
wanted to do, but for which they 
never had time. 


VACATION TIME 


Just about everybody takes a 
vacation except dairymen. Most 
of them think that there is no 
escape from the milking chore 
that comes twice every day in the 
year, including Sundays and hol- 
idays. 

But some dairymen take a va 
cation every year, proving that 
it can be done. A family picnic 
between chores several times 
during the summer can be easily 
arranged and makes a good rally- 
ing time for the whole family. 
For a longer vacation maybe two 
neighbors can change works to 
get the cows milked while one of 
the two can take a few days off. 

If you are a dairyman or a 
dairyman’s wife, write me a short 
letter telling me how you man- 
aged to spend a happy vacation. 





HISTORY REPEATS 


It is surely interesting how his- 
tory tends to repeat itself, even 
in small matters...maybe not 
to the last detail but certainly in 
a general way. 

In great-grandpa’s time, almost 
all the work on the farm was done 
by hand, and to get it done re- 
quired a long day with a hoe, a 
scythe, a cradle, the hand rake, 
and the axe. That meant getting 
into the field in the summertime 
by seven o’clock, and working at 





eT am 


q ¥ + 
4 wei 





least a ten-hour day, with an hour 
out for nooning. 

What a welcome sight it was, 
therefore, to see great-grandma 


‘or the girls coming to the field 


with a mid-morning snack. Al- 
most always this would include 
milk or homemade buttermilk or 
switchel. There might also be a 
big hunk of johnny cake with 
plenty of homemade butter, or 
homemade bread, fresh out of 
the oven, fried cakes or some oth- 
er cake, or even pie. Today, sev- 
eral generations later, we have 
the same morning snack in the 
cities, and sometimes even on the 
farms. Only today we call it a 
“coffee break.” 

Incidentally, there seems to be 
a continuing interest in the old- 
fashioned summer drink called 
switchel. There are a number of 
recipes, but Marjorie Burkart of 
Mumford, New York, says that 
her husband, son, and _ herself 
made a very satisfactory drink 
from the following recipe: 

1 gallon cold water; 1 cup good 
vinegar; 2 cups sugar; 2. table- 
spoons ginger. Shake and chill. 

Try it! 


HAPPY EXPERIENCES 


For years I have been in the 
habit of asking my friends if 
they would like to live their lives 
over if they had the opportunity. 
The answer to this is generally 
“no” or a qualified answer say- 
ing, “Yes, if I could change cer- 
tain things.” 

Memory has a nice habit of 
helping us to forget or gloss over 
the unhappy things of our past, 
leaving only the good things to 
remember. 

Judging by the many letters 
1 receive, there is |one:. way 
you can realize many of the 
things of the past and that is 
by reading and rereading my 
book, “Journey to Day Befare 
Yesterday.” 

To get a book, write American 
Agriculturist, Department Book, 
Savings Bank Building, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. The price 1s 
$7.30 including tax. 


EASTMAN’'S CHESTNUT 


Mr. Clinton Wilber thinks 
this would make a good Chest- 
nut. I do too, so here it is: 

One of these young ‘“modern- 
ist” preachers accepted a call to 
a little country church in Ala- 
bama. After a few Sundays he an- 
nounced that henceforth — the 
members would refrain from such 
out-moded behavior as_ saying 
“Amen!” and “hallelujah!” dur- 
ing the sermon. 

The very next Sunday a little 
old lady got carried away and 
loudly exclaimed “Amen! Praise 
the-Lord? 

Two ushers hastened down the 
aisle, lifted her gently but firm- 
ly out of her seat and half carried 
her down the center aisle. 

She waved her handkerchiel 
the entire route, crying: “Jesus 
rode one into Jerusalem and 1t 
takes two to carry me out!”’ 
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SERVICE 


BEWARE! 


A reader from Corning, N. Y. 
recently sent us a clipping from 
a local newspaper, concerning 
an elderly Hammondsport wom- 
an who was fleeced out of almost 
$900. 

Two men had come to: her 
home, asking if she needed any 
home repair work done. ‘The men 
supposedly agreed to paint two 
chimneys, repair, clean and paint 
eaves, repair a garage roof and 
paint it along with two other 
small roofs, for a price of $100. 

Three hours later, they said the 
work was finished and that she 
owed them $900. She paid them 
in cash and they gave her back 
$10 as a “cash discount.” We 
understand the work they did 
was worth no more than $50! 

As of this writing, two men 
have been arrested as the result 
of a tip to the State Police. 

A subscriber from Shokan, 
N. Y. tells us that two men with 
a pickup truck with Arkansas 
plates stopped at his place and 
wanted to spray his front porch. 
The porch is about 22 ft. by 7 
ft., and the roof at one end is 
in bad condition, needing new 
sheeting boards, and has some 
large holes. 

However, the men said they 
would spray the roof and make 
it waterproof for $3.00. Our 
reader refused to let them do it 
and he probably saved himself 
an enormous bill for a_ useless 


job. 


WORDS AND MUSIC 


Within a week, we received 
the following two letters: 


“My 15-year-old boy wrote a song 
and sent it in to a company that 
wanted $25 to put it to music. They 
wanted him to sign a contract, which 
I didn’t let him do. Then, they wrote 
him that he could send in monthly 
payments to a total of $29. 

“He sent $10 and got his receipt. 
He wants to send the balance now, 
but I would like to know if the com- 
pany is O.K. before he sends any 
more money. Please let me know as 
soon as you can. They tell him his 
song will go a long way and, if it 
will, I don’t want to stand in his 
way.” 


“IT have written a lyric to be set 
to music and I answered an ad in 
the paper. Now the man who wrote 
the music wants 50-50 from what 
we sell, besides what I have already 
pad him. Is this a good company? 
I hate to pay money out and not get 
anything out of it. I am an elderly 
lady and haven’t a lot of money to 
throw away.” 


We have never recommended 
any firms which offer to set 
poems to music if they charge 
a fee for handling the song. We 
have been told by reliable sources 
that no successful song has ever 
come through such a firm. They 
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BUREAU 


by M. A. Parsons 





say that legitimate publishers 
invest their own money in songs 
they think will succeed, and the 
writer of the song gets paid out- 
right or on a royalty basis. 

If it is a matter of wanting 
words set to music, a person 
would have to decide if it is 
worth the cost. It is doubtful that 
one could expect any financial 
returns. Printing is not publish- 
ing; having a song printed does 
not mean that it will be accepted 
by the music industry. 

According to the contract used 
by the first company mentioned 
above nothing in the contract 1s 
to be construed as any promise 
or prediction of financial gain 
to the author through service 
performed by the company. The 
company simply composes music 
to the lyrics, rearranges the lyrics 
when necessary, and furnishes 
demonstration records and lead 
sheets. They are not publishers 
and do not promote the songs. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Daniel Henry Henries, born 
Lib Pein, Yai NG ee OO. 
Worked as a laborer. Last heard 
from in Rochester in 1937. His 
son is anxious to get in touch 
with him. 


* OK OX 


Descendants of Dozer family, 
any branch. Also spelled Toser, 
Dosher, etc. Henry and Mary 
Dozer born approximately 1783 
in Virginia, moved to Ohio in 


1805. 


* * * 


Charles H. Wickstrom whose 
last address was Maynard, Mass. 


* * * 


Mrs. Rose Stone last known 
to be living at R.F.D., Cambridge 
Springs, Pa. Daughters Lena and 
Helen may be living in Cam- 
bridge Springs, or Erie, Pa. 


* * * 


George and Mary -Politas or 
Feongus, brother and sister of 
Forest and Gwendolyn Leland of 
Harrison, Maine. 


* * OX 


Last name and address wanted 
of our Bloomsburg Fair “‘bud- 
dies,” Tony and Wanda. The 
Hunsingers, R. 2, Athens, Pa. 


* * * 


Descendants of Meredith 
family living in 1860's in Jeffer- 
son or St. Lawrence Counties, 
N.Y. Mrs. Meredith was a Wood 
from Champion, N.Y. (Jefferson 
Co.). 


* * * 


Florence Sabo, whose last 
known address was Williams- 
burg, Mass. 


* * * 


Descendants of Oliver Alger 
of Nelson, N.Y. 








costs — that is why it pays to 
American policies. 











Charles L. Gottlieb, Belmont, N.Y. __.... $ 692.50 
Kicked by cow—internal injuries 








William David Furnise, Houghton, N.Y... 403.28 
Hit by tree—head injury 
Mildred Bailey, Castle Creek, N.Y. ....... 200.00 





Slipped and fell—broke ankle 
Helen J. Waite, Randolph, N.Y. ............. 1461.63 
Auto accident—broke ankle 




















Neal P. Green, Jr., Delevan, N.Y. ...... 294.14 
Caught in chain—injured hand 

Paul Tallman, Moravia, N.Y. —................ 294.25 
Truck accident—inj. head, chest 

Lois Teachout, Sterling, N.Y. ................ 222.86 
Burned on stove—inj. legs 

Clarence Luce, Cassadaga, N.Y. _.......... 2240.00 
Pedestrian acc.—mult. injuries 

Albert Echman, Jr., Frewsburg, N.Y. ... 984.67 
Kicked by horse—head injuries 

Elsa Pesu, VanEtten, N.Y. ...................... 635.90 
Slipped and fell—broke arm 

Herman F. Sullivan, Plymouth, N.Y. _...... 824.95 
Kicked by cow—inj. knee 

Bert Trombley, ENenburg Center, N.Y. . 844.87 
Fell off steps—inj. back 

Wayne Elwood, Cincinnatus, N.Y. .......... 950.00 
Caught on self-unloading wagon— 
loss of arm 

David Murdoch, Cortland, N.Y. _............ 1084.04 
Overturned trailer—broke jaw 

Burnett Burnside, Bloomville, N.Y. ....... 203.58 
Arm caught in hay baler—inj. hand 

Peter Svegi, Bloomville, N.Y. _................ 102.84 





Crushed by cow—broke rib 
















long time fieldmen 


To learn of the 
available write to 
Echnaca, Nas. v. 


Merritt Eddy, South Wales, N.Y. ........... $ 280.00 
Hit by baseball—broke jaw 













Malcolm P. Wyman, Williamsville, N.Y... 806.66 
Fell off !adder—broke pelvis 

Mert Clark Mitchell, Burke, N.Y. ......... 766.74 
Playing ball—broke rib 

William Makarowski, Johnstown, N.Y. ... 961.76 
Slipped off tractor—inj. knee 

Jennie Piechocki, Alexander, N.Y. .-........ 1140.00 
Fell on escalator—broke leg 

George H. Garrow, W. Winfield, N.Y. ... 500.00 
Fell from hay elevator—loss of leg 

Ruth Eggleston, Theresa, N.Y. ............... 195.93 
Fell downstairs—inj. shoulder 

Pearl Lamb, Lowville, N.Y. —................... 893.11 





Train hit car—inj. shoulder, chest, hip 







Robert Peterson, Lowville, N.Y. _.......... 124.42 
Caught in chopper—inj. fingers 

Roscoe Fanning, Copenhagen, N.Y. ........ 318.56 
Fell from hay wagon—broke heel 

Bertha Yancey, Lowville, N.Y. _..... et 468.54 
Glass insulator broke—cut thumb 

Patrick R. Holl, DeRuyter, N.Y. .............. 240.00 





Kicked by cow—inj. toe 

Luther W. Jennejahn, Hilton, N.Y. _........ 1796.76 
Auto acc.—multi. injuries 

William Staley, Jr., Amsterdam, N.Y... 540.92 
Hit by bull—inj. elbow 

‘Maurice Loomis, Cassville, N.Y. ........... 1450.00 
Struck by tree limb—head inj. 

William H. Benedict, Stanley, N.Y. ....... 509.28 
Caught in pulley—inj. -hand 















SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


To Be Protected 


When disaster strikes let North American help pay the 
medical bills and provide extra income while laid up unable 
to work. It takes more than a single policy to meet today’s high 


BENEFITS RECENTLY PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list 


Recent deaths and retirement of 


ings in certain areas of New York 
State and New England. 

We are now looking for several 
career minded young men who wish to 
become local agents. 





carry a combination of North 


Frances M. Crandall, Medina, N.Y. ....... $ 385.00 
Cart tipped over—broke hip 


Floyd R. Caster, Sandy Creek, N.Y... 176.89 
Tractor acc.—injured knee 

Hattie Collins, Richfield Springs, N.Y. . 1330.00 
Fell—broke hip 

Clifford F. Lewis, Valley Falls, N.Y. ..... 894.38 


Fell on hay bales—inj. knee 

Andrew M. Brown, Dec’d 
Dekali, Junction ONY. 2.2.22 1900.00 
Pedestrian acc.—loss of life 


Dale Wright, Ogdensburg, N.Y. ............. 100.00 
Fell from ladder—broke arm 
Virginia Schoeffler, Cobleskill, N.Y. ... 1680.00 
Fell on concrete—broke leg 
‘ Douglas W. Teed, Watkins Glen, N.Y... 755.40 
Slipped fell—broke elbow 
Albert-C. Robbins, Bath, N.Y. .............. 141.42 
Gored by bull—cut hand 
Joseph D. Bouton, Addison, N.Y. ........... 1100.15 
Kicked by cow—broke leg 
Delores Billings, Prattsburg, N.Y. ....... 523.99 
Auto acc.—whiplash injury 
Charles C. Gorr, Dec’d, 
Livingston Manor, N.Y. —................--.- 1300.00 
Overturned canoe—drowned 
Ralph L. Hollenbeck, Spencer, N.Y. 457.35 


Car-truck acc.—head injury 
Dewitt G. Stevens, Dec’d, Spencer, N.Y. 2250.00 
Caught in corn picker—loss of life 
Gerald Goodale, Groton, N.Y. _............... 
Farm truck acc.—inj. eye, knee 


448.04 





have caused open- 


opportunities 
P= GO Bos -10G;, 


Charles H. Hall, Hartford, N.Y. ............... $ 325.00 
Knocked down by door—broke hip 


Rene L. Gobeyn, Marion, N.Y. ................ 120.00 
Fell from hay wagon—broke hand 

Hartson Bell, Walworth, N.Y. —................ 173.57 
Fell into fan—broke fingers 

John A. Cox, Wolcott, N.Y. _....................- 113.00 
Lawn mower acc.—broke finger 

Clifford Huntley, Walworth, N.Y. ........... 346.56 


Caught on clothes line—broke knee 
Donald C. Clark, Jr., Dec’d, Perry, N.Y. . 1050.00 
Drowned while swimming 


Leslie Chamberlain, Mainsburg, Pa. ..... 275.00 
Auto acc.—frac. ribs, cuts & bruises 
Kenneth Loomis, Sugar Grove, Pa. ...... 227.78 


Cow pushed into partition—broke finger 
David Newman, Little Meadows, Pa. ... 1450.00 
Auto acc.—broke leg, cuts 


Ralph Savitz, Lake Ariel, Pa. _................ 132.14 
Fell off load of hay—inj. back 
Catherine Dame, Newark, N.J. ................ 117.14 


Pedestrian acc.—injured knee 

Maurice Rosenthol, Pennington, N.J. ... 1771.45 
Caught in PTO—broke collarbone 

Herman E. Thayer, Dec’d, 


Amherst, -Masss.0) a ee 1900.00 
Truck acc.—loss of life 
Myrtle S. Nickless, Freedom, Maine _.... 340.00 


Auto accident—mult. injuries 

Lillian T. Townsend, 
South Woodstock, Vt. 00.00... 1340.00 
Hit by jeep—broke leg 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NorRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NorTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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IN PREMIUMS 
The thrilling “The Homemaker o 
Bell Aerospace Team Q13 Al L- STAR, AIL L-FREE SHOWS Tomorrow”—is she 
actually flying over real or robot? 
nano al 1,001 Gey Nagar” 





GREAT EXHIBITIONS AND EVENTS Mohawk Power Cor ». 








The greatest Interna- 
tional Horse Show yet. 
Bigger. More rewarding. 
And a brand-new out- 
door arena added to the 
Coliseum. 





VICTOR BORGE 
Free—Thurs. and Fri. 
GEORGE KIRBY 
Free—Sat. and Sun. 





The Great, Annual “tate 
Fair COUNTRY MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. Starring Bil 
Anderson, The Po’ Soys 
and a great name «ast. 
FREE—Labor Day onl: 


The latest fashions. The most 
practical fashions. For young 
and old, whatever the budget 
or the taste. Daily. Just one of 
the events in the Art & Home 
Center. 


The Northeast’s largest, 
most complete, indoor- 
outdoor Farm Machinery 
and Home Equipment 
Show. Day and night. 













Two Great Days of the 


State’s best Harness 
OE Horses racing for 
$346,000 in purses. 


FREE 


FRANK SINATRA, JR. 
Free—Tues. and Wed. 
ANITA BRYANT 
Free—Thurs. and Fri. 


Save 50¢ on each adult 
ticket. Buy in advance at 
any of 1,000 Advance 
Sale Ticket Centers 
located throughout 
Upstate New York. 


Pick up FREE STUDENT 
TICKETS good for those 
Watch for 16 and under the first two 
these days. Available at all 
signs! ADVANCE SALE TICKET 
CENTERS. 















Nine spine-tingling © are 
devil shows by ELi)ON 


the U.S. Army’s famed, NEW YORK 

thrilling parachute jump DANIELS with The \ul0 
team. Four spectacular Thrillcapade. FREE. 
jumps on each of first 3 

days. 


“The Golden Knights’— 








TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 THRU LABOR DAY SYRACUSE 


f 
PLUS—Gigantic butter sculpture © The Goiddiggers © Horseshoe Pitching Championships ® State Championship Stock Car Races © The Biggest, Best Caitie Show © Tractor Pull Championships ¢ Two Fun-filled Midways ¢ and More, Mc * we 
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SOME young delegates to the 
third National Agricultural 
Youth Institute had their ex- 
penses partially paid by the 
American Agriculturist Founda- 
tion. Last year cash grants went 
to delegates from New Jersey and 
Vermont; in 1969 delegates from 
the other seven northeastern 
states shared in the awards. 

The National Agricultural 
Youth Institute, sponsored by 
Agricultural Careers, Inc. of 





American Agriculturist subscribers will be reading gardening material from 
George (Doc) Abraham of Naples, New York, beginning in the October 
issue. Doc and his wife Katy (above) are widely known for their news- 


paper columns, magazine articles, and radio programs. 


SS ie 


Lincoln, Nebraska, is held annu- 
ally to acquaint boys with oppor- 
tunities in agriculture and agri- 





FOUR YEARS AGO 
WE ASKED FARMERS HOW THEY LIKED 
THEIR DAVID BROWN TRACTORS. 
THIS YEAR WE ASKED THEM AGAIN 


“THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
TRACTOR |! HAVE EVER OWNED” 
Levi Burkholder 

Lebanon, Pennsylvania 







“| put 1,500 hours on my David 
Brown 990 and never needed 
repairs. | later traded for the 
1200 and now have 600 hours 

on it... again with no repair 
problems. The 990 gave us good 
service using 16 inch plows and 
was the most economical tractor 
| have ever owned.” 
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“| LIKED MY DAVID BROWN 990 
SO WELL, | BOUGHT A 1200 TOO” 


Reinhold Seifert, Seifert Dairy 
Acampo, California 


“Tl use my David Brown 990 for planting 
and pulling my feed wagon. The 1200 

| use for plowing, discing and tilling 
with a seven foot rototiller 12 inches 
deep. In fact | put 197 hours on it in 
just two months. David Brown Tractors 
use so little fuel that | sometimes run out 
because | forget to refuel. | like everything 
about the David Browns and can’t think of 
one fault with them.” 


“WE PLOWED 20 ACRES FOR $3.20” 
Ernest and Larry Friend 
Pleasantville, Ohio 


“We have two David Brown tractors, 
a four year old 990 Implematic with 
2700 hours on it and a two year old 
990 Selectamatic with 1200 hours 
and have never needed repairs on 
either one. We plowed 20 acres in 
one day from 9 d.m. till 9 p.m. using a 
four bottom 14 inch plow and without 
stopping. We bought the first David 
Brown tractor sold in Ohio and its 
performance was the reason we bought the 
second .. .| wouldn’t hesitate to buy a third.” 


These are just a few of the many favorable reports we re- 
ceived in a personal interview swing around the country. 
No wonder we call David Brown Tractors “‘The Convincers.” 


For further information, contact the David Brown Dealer nearest you or write: 


Gash-Stull Company 


742 West Front Street ¢ Chester, Pennsylvania 19013 


Stull Equipment Company _ Northeast Tractor Company, Inc. 


171 Dawson Street * Glenfield, Pennsylvania 15115 109-B River Street « Fitchburg, Massachusetts 01420 


Branch in Batavia, New York 
e a 
wer” DAVID BROWN 


18 David Brown Parts Depots Serve You Throughout The United States. 


David Brown Tractors are distributed nationally through the members of the National Equipment -Distributors Association. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
YOUTH INSTITUTE 


business. Fifty-three Nebraska 
youths were selected as hosts ‘o 
the 61 visiting boys from 44 
other states. Each out-of-state 
delegate spent the weekend wiih 
his selected host. 


Nutmeg State 


Dale Merrill, Connecticut del- 
egate, has been in 4-H for 9 
years in beef and other agricul- 
tural projects. His home is in 
Plainfield, he is a member of the 
National Honor Society, and 
active in community affairs. He 
is interested in preparing him- 
self for doing research in the cel- 
lular level of life, and in many 
kinds of science related to agri- 
culture. 

The University of New Hamp- 
shire sponsored Vaughn E. Stim- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. Paul 
Stimson of Lisbon. Paul is a se- 
nior at the Lisbon High School, 
active in social and community 
affairs. In his 4-H dairy program 
he started showing at age 9, won 
the novice fitting and showman- 
ship class, and went on to the 
State Fair. 

In a letter to American Agri- 
culturist, Vaughn says: “After 
showing in 4-H fairs with my 
dairy cattle for 7 years, this trip 
is a great climax to all these 
years of club work. But in a 
larger sense, this could be just 
the beginning of all the oppor- 
tunities that await in the field of 
agriculture.” 


Empire State 

Paul S. Kleinberger II, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul S. Kleinber- 
ger of Sharon Springs, New York, 
represented his state. He was 
selected from among 12 appli- 
cants on the basis of his school 
and community activities, and 
his interest in agriculture. 

Craig A. Chittenden, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley N. Chiit- 
enden of New Lebanon, who 
was chosen alternate, attended 
the Institute at his own expense. 

In Pennsylvania, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist award mon 
went to Harold A. Moyer, a 4-! 
leader in Lebanon County, | 
He is the son of Mr. and M 
Albert F. Moyer of Lebanc 
one of a family of seven. Harx 
has had 6 years experience in 
4-H Club work, and he plans 
enter either dairy science or ag- 
ricultural engineering in college. 

George Mello, Jr., Tivertoa, 
Rhode Island, was selected ‘o 
receive the $100 from American 
Agriculturist. George’s main 11- 
terest in agriculture is animal 
husbandry, particularly the stucy 
of breeding, diseases, and cave 
of animals. He spends much of 
his spare time with horses, ho»- 
ing to improve them and him- 
self in the art of horsemanshi). 

Grants were also donated 
the delegates from Maine ard 
Massachusetts, but at press tine 
we are sorry not to have their 
names and some_ information 
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‘about them. 
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Dependable 
Efficient! 





CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Modern Up-To-Date dairy operations 
require dependable . .. efficient equip- 
ment. The one unit necessary is a Barn 
Cleaner, and the “Cornell” is America’s 
Biggest Dollars worth of Barn Cleaner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today 
for information. 


{-] Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
(_] Have rep call fama [_] Farmer [_] Student 


also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 


\ 
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OUR COVER 


Harvest time is not ended, but here 
and there preparations are already 
being made for the next planting that 
the rolling seasons will surely bring. 
Fall is surely one of the most pleasant 
times to farm! 

Our photo is courtesy of Massey- 
Ferguson, Inc. 
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“RIGID-RIB 


let me farm 


instead of fix.’ 


How's that? 
‘The longer life and low maintenance. After 
all, | can make more money farming than re- 
painting or fixing up my buildings.” 

That's why you chose 

RIGID*RIB over wood? 
“Right. | found | could do this building with 
colored RIGID*RIB for about the same price. 
It'd be foolish to pass it up.” 

What do you like most 

about RIGID*RIB? 
“It's comforting to know my calves and my 
roughage are in a leakproof building. And it’s 
more fireproof than a wood building, too.” 

Anything else? 
‘The building stays cool — that’s important 
to the heifers. There were times last summer 
when it was one of the coolest spots on the 
farm.” 

How about RIGID*RIB for 

your next building? 
“| wouldn't hesitate a minute.” 


Raymond Becker, dairyman in Decatur, 
Indiana, comments on Republic RIGIDeRIB 
galvanized steel roofing and siding. Available 
in plain galvanized, or prepainted in six colors. 
Ask your builder or dealer for RIGID*RIB. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHiO 44101 





and siding 
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THE SUPERIOR POTATO 
has come to the front in New 
Jersey and is neck to neck with 
the old standbys, such as Katah- 
din and Chippewa. Plantings 
this year represent close to 30 
percent of seed sales in some 
areas. 

Growers like the Superior. It 
is as early as the Cobbler, long 
the favorite, and has a high sol- 
ids content that meets the re- 
quirements of the chippers. A 
few years ago, South Jersey lost 
the chipper market due to low 
solids content of some other va- 


rieties, and the Superior | fits 
nicely into that fast-reviving 
market. 


Superior has excellent table 
qualities. Not as large as the 
main season varieties, it is better 
suited to consumer packaging, 
and its round shape and shallow 
eyes have consumer appeal. 


LARGER ONION YIELDS 


Soil fumigation and direct 

seeding look promising to South 
Jersey onion growers. Yields of 
800 fifty-pound sacks per acre 
have been grown this year where 
the soil has been fumigated for 
nematodes. Direct seeded fields, 
while a bit later in harvesting, 
yield on a par with sets. 

Advantage of seed over sets 
is cost of planting. Seed costs 
about $24 an acre, while cost of 
sets is over $100 an acre. Where 
there is proper weed control, 
soil fumigation, and adequate 
irrigation, 1000-sack yields are 
now the goal. 


PLASTIC FARMING 


It looks as if plastic farming 
is here to stay. Not all problems 
have been solved, but so far the 
deal looks good. 

Another successful year with 
plastic houses for growing early 
tomatoes has been reported and 
other growers are taking a ser- 
ious look at the venture. Custo- 
mers: prefer the plastic grown 
fruit. Price is of secondary im- 
portance and the market has 
absorbed the entire crop. 

Cantaloupe seed grown in 
pots in plastic houses, then trans- 
planted with sheet plastic placed 
on the ground, means earlier 
and better melons. The fruit 
develops no rind diseases due to 
wet weather, yields have doubled 
and trebled, and prices have 
been at a premium. 

Sweet corn planted under 
plastic has hit the market two 
weeks earlier than corn grown 
in the open. Extra advantage... 
the better mid-season varieties 
reach the market and command 
a premium over the early varie- 
ties that lack both size of ear and 
depth of grain. 

Black plastic used in growing 
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VEGETABLES 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


table squash has increased soil 
temperature by as much as 10 
degrees, resulting in an earlier 
harvest, higher quality, and 


longer life of the vines due to 


moisture conservation. 


CRACKED EGGS 


To a consumer, a cracked egg 
is a cracked egg; to a producer 


or candler, it can be an almost 
total loss. So producers want to 
know, “What caused that egg to 
crack?” 

New Jersey poultry specialist 
Charles Dupras, reporting on 
research at the University of 
Maine, lists three types or classes 
of cracks...thermal, pressure, 
and impact. 

The thermal type, which is 
characterized by a forked crack 
at the terminal end, is the result 
of a large and rapid change in 
temperature of the egg, as could 
happen during washing. 

Pressure cracks may occur 
during the use of vacuum lifts, 
or from expansion as a result of 
freezing. 

The impact crack shows up as 


many small cracks radiating 
from a central point or area, 
something like the spokes in a 
wheel. 

By examining the cracked 
shells, poultrymen may narrow 
the. list of possible causes, and 
remedy the problem. 


ROADSIDE CLERKS 
College of Agriculture staff 


member Morris Fabian has 
some good points on increasin 
roadside market sales through a 
training course to develop more 
efficient clerks. 

1. It’s not what you say, but 
the way you say it, that builds 
sales. 

2. Think of what you say from 
the customer’s point of view. 


Sect he “vou athitude is the 
key to your approach. “I” state- 
ments are taboo. 

4. Never assume your knowl- 
edge is superior to the customer’s, 
even though you may be correct. 

5. Don’t show disappointment 
at the loss of a sale. Analyze why 
the sale was not made. Leave 
the door open for the future. 

6. Don’t interrupt another 
sales person who is waiting on a 
customer. 


7. Build confidence and good 
will. 
8. Never knock competition 
even if the customer mentions it. 
9. Don’t talk too fast. 


10. Be alert; don’t slouch or 
assume an awkward position. 


11. Get the customer’s confi- 
dence. 

12. Remember the customer is 
boss. 


SOIL pH 

If you’re planting alfalfa this 
fall, the soil pH should be be- 
tween 6.5 and 7. 

Many growers believe that 
the pH can be brought up by 
applying lime just before seed- 
ing, but this may or may not be 
the final answer. Latest recom- 
mendation is that lime should 
be applied at least two months 
before seeding for it to become 
effective. If the two-month wait- 
ing period is not available, apply 
the lime this fall and wait until 
next spring to sow the seed. 


FOWL MARKET 


New Jersey poultrymen are 
taking a close look at the opera- 
tion of the Farmers Agricultural 
Cooperative Trading Society 
(“FACTS”), a New England or- 
ganization that provides a mar- 
ket for “spent” fowl. A group of 
poultry producers in the Garden 
State recently conferred with the 
Farm Bureau to authorize a 
further study of the New Eng- 
land program. 

New Jersey lacks a stable mar- 
ket for spent fowl, and existing 
markets are limited in_ their 
capacity to handle any large 
number at one time. By organ- 
izing, growers believe that they 
can market their spent birds 


YOUBUYNEPAY! 


SEPTEMBER...LAST CHANCE FQ@SH...from Minneapolis-Moline® 


That's right ! September is the last month to get cash when YOU BUY a new Minneapolis- | 
Moline Combine or Tractor. WE PAY direct to you up to $600 immediately. 

Make the best buy you can at any Minneapolis-Moline Dealer. Take delivery, complete 
the certificate your dealer will give you, and mail it to Minneapolis-Moline by October 


31, 1969. Your cash will be sent directly to you. 


The amount of cash is shown below. Check details with your Minneapolis-Moline 


Dealer today. 


YOU BUY 


Any MM® Combine. Big capacity for grain, 
corn and beans. Straight-through balance , 
design for extra stability and traction. Sev- ‘ 


eral models and sizes. 


YOU BUY 


The Jet Star 3. 45 hp 206 cu. in. engine. 
Economical, utility size. But built to last. 








Ideal for special chores and many jobs on 


the farm. 


YOU BUY 


The U302. 55. hp 220 cu: in. engine. A 
workhorse. Great on economy and reliabil- 
ity. Low on repairs and maintenance. 


YOU BUY 


The M670. 73 hp 336 cu. in. overhead valve 
engine. Big displacement teamed with lower 
engine rpm gives greater torque than com- 


parable tractors. 


YOU BUY 


The G900. 97 hp 451 cu. in. engine. Built 
for longer life. A heavy-weight. Up to 1700 
pounds more weight than any other tractor 


in its class. 


YOU BUY 


The G1000. 110 hp 504 cu. in. engine. Big- 
gest engine in its class. Turns over at only 
1800 rpm for less wear. A powerhouse. 
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WE PAY 


Cash of $500 in September. Optional corn- 
heads available. $600 on rice machines in 
September. 


WE PAY 


Cash of $300 in September. 


WE PAY 


Cash of $300 in September. 


WE PAY 


Cash of $400 in September. 


WE PAY 


Cash of $500 in September. $600 on 
4- wheel drive models in September. 


WE PAY 


Cash of $500 in September. $600 on 
4-wheel drive models in September. 


A Subsidiary of WHITE MOTOR CORPORATION 
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more economically and at a more 
uniform price. Look for some 
decision during the coming 
months. 


COATED SEEDS 


Look for a substantial increase 
in plastic or vermiculite-coated 
seeds used by vegetable growers 
in 1970. Big advantage is more 
precision planting. If pelleted, 
such small seeds as carrots, cel- 
ery, pepper, onion, endive, to- 
mato and lettuce can be placed 
in rows in a more accurate pat- 
tern. Growers also report less 
seed required, a reduction in 
hand or hoe thinning and a more 
uniform stand. 


POULTRY WASTES 


Data on poultry house wastes 
as a source of soil fertility is 
presented by Dr. Roy Flannery, 
soils specialist at the New Jersey 
College of Agriculture. 

Soil waste disposal is fast be- 
coming a problem discussed by 
health, agriculture and environ- 
mental groups. It will sooner or 
later face even dairymen. Here 
are some facts from a recent 
Flannery report: 

A 100,00-bird flock produces 
3600 tons of waste material 


annually. 
On the basis of 100 pounds of 
nitrogen for maximum _ crop 


production, this is sufficient for 
700 acres of agricultural land. 
« Crops that may be grown on 
and fertilized with large amounts 
of poultry waste include most 
vegetables, sweet and field corn, 
sudan grass, and others. 

e Organic matter content of 
poultry house wastes varies 
from 1500 pounds of oven-dry 
material per ton to 750 pounds 
in a 50 percent water mixture. 
e Time of application to the 
soil determines its value as a 
source of plant food. 

Although the Flannery report 
goes into detail on the plant food 
and organic. matter angles, it’s 
the grower who has to face the 
economic angle...the cost of 
commercial plant foods versus 
the costs of handling the waste 
material. High labor costs in 
spreading poultry wastes have 
discouraged many growers from 
using It. 

The however, 


report does, 


present important facts as the 
soil waste issue looms ahead of 
health agencies attempting to 
solve many kinds of waste dis- 
posal problems. 





“I've been flirting with him all day and he won't give me 
a tumble . . . must be made of iron!"’ 
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Personal Farm 


Bob Burns adjusts 
mechanical cleaner 
on bulk tank. It takes 
60 gallons of piping 
hot water to wash 
this 2000-gallon 
giant. 


BIG TANK 


There aren’t many 2M- -gallon 
bulk tanks on dairy farms in the 
Northeast...one is located at 
the Burns Brothers place near 
Bovina Center, New York. Bob 
and Jack Burns operate 800 acres 
(300 tillable) on which is a herd 
of 150 milking cows (250-300 
head of cattle in all). 

A recently-completed barn 
(44 X 308 feet) has 152 free stalls, 
features laminated rafters that 
make it a free-span structure with 
no interfering posts. It’s open 
along the sills on both sides, and 
also open at the peak...so air 
can flow in at the base, along the 
roof, and out. One problem . . 

a winter like that of 1968-69 can 
bring so much snow that the 
sill openings are covered! 


Barn Raising 


The Burns families had a 
barn-raising during which neigh- 
bors helped “raise 
Most of the rest of the construc- 
tion was done by Jack and Bob, 
along with their one full-time 
employee. These three make up 
the labor force here, along with 
a high-school boy during the 
summer. 

Two men can milk 115-120 
cows during 2 to 24 hours in the 
double-six herringbone milking 
parlor. In winter, it takes 24 to 
2% hours to milk 135-140 cows. 
Weigh jars are used in the milk 


lines. Latest average production _ 


was 12,000 pounds of milk, and 
432 of butterfat. 

Silage is stored in a 30X60 
upright, and also in a trench 
holding 1200 tons. There are 110 
acres of corn being grown in 


1969. 


Electric power 


The barn is wired with a 400- 
amp service... bringing power 
to two 200-amp circuits at the 
barn. A 15-kilowatt auxiliary 
generator (pto operated) stands 
by for emergencies. The parlor 
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the roof.”’ - 





has electric heating mats in the 
floor of the pit, and also quartz 
electric heaters overhead. 

Bob and Jack bought some 
heifers to enlarge the herd com- 
mensurate with the larger barn, 
but had some problems with 


shipping fever. The purchased 
heifers were not isolated for a 
few days when delivered, and 
the entire herd was exposed. A 
couple cows died, and two more 
lost their calves as a result. Bob 
reports that this cured them of 
buying heifers; they plan to raise 
their own in the future! 

Another management problem 
area has been the AI conception 
rate. The Burns are delaying 
breeding until 24 hours after first 
detection of standing heat... 
figuring that heat is seen earlier 
in a free stall barn than in con- 
ventional stabling, and that they 
may have been breeding too 
soon. 

The milking herd is in the 
barn at all times, does not ever 


go out to an exercise lot. Dry 
cows, however, are _pastured. . 
—G.L.C. 





L. R. Brown with some freshly-picked 
berries. 


BERRIES, BERRIES, BERRIES 


Driving from Owego, 
York, toward Nichols, my eye 
caught a sign with an arrow 
which read, ‘“Brown’s Berry 
Ranch.” Tioga County is not 


noted as a fruit producer, so [ 


decided “te 


New ~- 


investigate. 
well rewarded. 

Owner L. R. Brown was, up 
until the time of his retirement, 
an electrical engineer in Syracuse. 

“While living there,” he said, 
“IT grew raspberries for 15 years 
as a hobby. Then in 1950, I 
bought this. place and began to 
set out raspberries. Some are still 
bearing, and I have around 15 


_ acres of blacks, reds, and purples 


. about every good variety 
grown. 

“The producing life of a patch 
depends on many things.” he 
continued, “but mostly on the 
care you give it. However, I 
have some acreage I am planning 


to pull out and replant.” 
I asked about customers. “‘Yes- 
terday,”’ said Mr. Brown, “we 


had at-least 50 cars here in the 
forenoon and most of them had a 
full load of people. I don’t pick 
any. It’s all ‘pick-em-yourself’ 
and I don’t change the price; 
it’s 35 cents a quart.” 

He runs an advertisement in 
an area “Pennysaver” about two 
weeks ahead of picking time... 
and another when berries are 
ready to pick. 

Mr. Brown hires no help. He 
and Mrs. Brown take care of 
customers and he does the field 
work. I asked about disease. “‘I 
rigged up a sprayer once,” he 
answered, “‘but I didn’t see that 
it helped, so I quit spraying.” 

I didn’t have too much time, 
yet I grabbed a 3-quart pail and 
spent a half hour picking black 
raspberries. 

AS i viet 

“Come again! 

I expect to take advantage of 

his invitation! — H.L.C. 
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SILAGE FEEDER 

Bernard Blinn of Candor, New 
York, has lived all his life on the 
present farm of 330 acres. For 
the past 15 years he has been 
the operator. 


For a farm with 55 milkers, 


and with enough heifers to in- 
crease the herd to 70, the farm 
has a small labor force. Man 
equivalent is figured at two, in- 
cluding help from Mrs. Blinn, 
a thirteen-year-old son, and some 
help from high school boys at 
silo-filling and other rush. times. 

The latest labor-saving device 
is an automatic silage feeder, 
reported to be the only one in 
the region, which is installed in 
a stanchion barn. 

“IT have been thinking of some 
kind of automatic feeding for 
several years,’ said Bernard, 
“but it was only last year that 
I learned of this brand. I saw 
the local dealer and they sent 
a man here, and I bought it. 

“J already had an automatic 

unloader, but now I have a new 
one which is transferred between 
two silos, each 16’ X 40’. 
. Two feeder units each feed 35 
head of stock on each side of the 
barn; they can feed 50 to 60 
pounds of silage per head in 30° 
minutes. It can be fed all in one 
large feeding once a day, or in 
smaller feedings throughout the 
day. 


I was 





oe asked. about: cost of Paes 
tion, and the reply was approxi- 
mately a dollar a day, which is 
cheap help. 

The feeder can also handle 
grain, but Bernard feeds cows 
as individuals and uses a feed 
cart. Hay is baled. 

As is the case with most dairy- 
men, the cows have something 
to eat most of the time. Unlike 
many farms, the herd is on im- 
proved pasture in summer, but 
when pasture gets short they are 
fed hay or chopped corn. Pastures 
have been seeded (some to birds- 
foot), fertilized, and in some 
cases manured. 

As already. mentioned, cows 
are in stanchions. A_ transfer 
system takes the milk to an 800- 
gallon bulk tank. — H.L.C. 





SLOWING DOWN 


There are several ways where- 
by a farmer can slow down with 
the advancing years. One way 
is to turn the farm over to the 
next generation. But this isn’t 
always possible, nor necessarily 
entirely satisfactory. 

Harold Chamberlain of Jor- 
dan, New York, has solved his 
problem in an interesting way. 
He and his brother ran a dairy 
with Guernseys on the farm 
bought in 1929, “right in the big 
depression,” he remarked. 

Now he grows 3,000 pullets a 
year for a hatchery. The hatchery 
furnishes the chicks and Harold 
supplies feed, housing and labor 
and the hatchery buys the pul- 
lets when they are 20 weeks old. 
They are raised on the floor and 
heat is provided by a hot water 
brooder using gas. 

Then in the fall, Harold buys 
a dozen Holstein calves to raise, 
and sells them when they are 
ready to freshen. “Prices are 
good,” he commented; a fact of 
which buyers are well aware! 

I asked about the problems 
involved in raising pullets. ‘“Pil- 
ing up in corners is the worst,” 
he answered. However, when | 
saw them, they were three weeks 
old and only three had died! 
— HLC 


FIRE FORCED CHANGE 


A fire on March 30, 1968, 
which burned a barn housing 
part of a milking herd of 110 
cows, posed a real problem for 
Orrin Pendell of Lisle, New York. 
After visiting severa] farms with 
- : a free-stall set- 
up, he built a 
similar barn 
with a capacity 
of 170 head. 

“Before that,” 
said Orrin,. ‘“ 
ss was in partner- 
ship with my 
father and a 
brother, but last 
year I bought 
their interest. When I bought, a 
brother and I were partners with 
milkers in two barns. We each 
had a full-time hired man. 

“When one barn burned, | 
didn’t have room for all the 

(Continued on next page) 
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ae 
-yiilkers. I crowded 80 in a barn 
intended for 60, sold the balance 
and bought around 70 heifers.” 

Orrin’s father was a carpenter 
as well as a farmer and he helped 
with the barn construction. Four 
additional men did the farm work 
and the barn building. The barn 
was started in May 1968 and 
‘inished in September. 

“Now I have two full-time 
helpers and the three of us take 
care of 130 milkers where, before 
we built, four men looked after 
110. Next year the herd will be 
some larger. Labor saving is the 
big advantage of a  free-stall 
setup.” 

Adjacent to the barn are 2 
silos, each 24X60, one holding 
iaylage (mostly birdsfoot trefoil) 
from 200 acres, the other corn 
silage from 115 acres. 

“We are growing 40 acres of 
cats, but grow them only for 
seeding birdsfoot,”’ said Orrin. 
‘We combine our own birdsfoot 
seed and sell a little occasionally. 
We seed meadows only when 
needed (every 5 to 10 years) and 
the cows have no pasture. We 
ereenchop for summer feeding, 
beginning with hay. We also 
chop 6 acres of Sudax.” 

Total acreage is 1500 with 
around 600 being tillable. — 

PEG 


FLOOR BIRDS 


Harold Tank and his wife, 
Marian, grow 11-13,000 pullets 
at a batch (3-4 batches per year) 
in a windowless rearing house at 
their 64-acre farm near Newark, 
New York. At present, they’re 
sending them out at 10 weeks 
of age...to spend their last 10 
weeks in cages before egg pro- 
duction begins. 

The building is 40 X 100 feet, 
and has two floors. Exterior ply- 
wood forms ceilings and walls, 
inside and out... insulation is 
3 inches thick in the sidewalls, 
6 inches in upper ceiling. It was 
originally built for 4000 birds 
per floor for a 20-week growing 
period. 


Air Intakes 


Four air intake slots are built 
lengthwise of the house... two 
each for top and bottom floors. 
Ventilating fans exhaust air on 
the east side only of the north- 
south building. An auxiliary pto- 
powered generator (10 K.W.) 
stands by tor emergencies. 

There are 10 hovers per floor 
(bottled gas heat), each 5 feet 
in diameter. At first, chicks are 
restricted to the hover area. 

For the first few days after 
chicks arrive, light bulbs provid- 
ing considerable light are used 
...later changed to 15-watt 
bulbs, 3 rows per floor, rows 10 
‘eet apart, and bulbs spaced -at 

3-feet intervals in the row. Birds 
are dubbed and debeaked at day- 
old, but lowered light intensity 
enhances prevention of cannibal- 
ism. Light cycle is 8 hours on 
and 16 off. 

Mash is fed from 1t9 tube- 
type feeders per floor, each sus- 
pended from floor joists or rafters. 
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Feed is augered from bulk bin 
into a regular barn litter carrier 
that runs on a track around each 
floor. ‘Two waterers (each 70’ 
long) are located on each floor. 

Roosts are in 8 X 10-feet swing- 
ing sections (8 per floor), are 
also suspended from overhead. 
Litter is chopped straw. Simple 
triangular-shaped devices made 
up of steel rods and '4-inch mesh 
form anti-pileup guards at all 
corners of both floors. 

When birds are 10 weeks old, 
all feeders and waterers are hung 
up out of the way, all lights 
turned off, and the catching 
begins! As each roosting section 
is cleaned off, it too is removed 
from the area where the action is. 


Between batches, all litter is 
cleaned out...with a full-size 
tractor equipped with front end 
loader on the first floor, and by 
a 12 h.p. garden tractor (also 
with loader) on the top floor. 
Harold built a hydraulic lifter, 
by the way, to handily boost the 
smaller tractor to the top floor. 

Then an air compressor blasts 
hard-to-reach dust out of the 
nooks and crannies and all water- 
ers and tube feeders are hand 
scrubbed in disinfectant. This is 
followed by a disinfectant spray, 
and topped off with an insecti- 
cide-disinfectant mist from a 


fogger. After that, the place is 
squeaky clean! 
The Tanks are integrated with 


_ Today, power 
has a new name. 


_ NUFFI ELD. 


Glor Hatchery of Holland, New 
York (DeKalb chicks)... and 
with Purina, which supplies 
feed, and provides fieldman con- 
sultation. Payment to the grower 
here is by the batch, not accord- 
ing to number of birds delivered 
at 10 weeks of age. 

Harold and Marian had not 
been in the poultry business 
when they started rearing birds 
3 years ago. They provide the 
building and labor, are able to 
leave all the marketing worries 
to someone else. As with an in- 
creasing number of starting spe- 
cialists over the Northeast, they 
grow thousands of chickens every 
year...and buy their eggs at 
the grocery store! — G.L.C. 








Now that Nuffield has arrived, you can put your tractor money 
into the thing that matters—performance, not chrome and 
clutter. With Nuffield, you get more working weight and horse- 
power per dollar than any other tractor in its class. [|] Who 
makes it? Who backs you for parts and service? The same 
international corporation—British Leyland Motors—that has 
made Jaguar, MG, Austin, Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names throughout the world. [|] Write your Nuffield 
distributor for complete details, and make your tractor money 
work harder for you. A whole lot harder. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning Avenue, 


Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


69-H21 
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TURN ON THE 


WHEN you see the corn leaves 
blow out straight from a cold 
north wind, and there is a full 
moon due, you know that when 
the wind stops and darkness falls 
the temperature will also fall, 
and by morning the corn should 
be white with frost. When you 
see your younger heifers coming 
off pasture this fall thin and 
hardly bigger than when you 
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meter. 


“ strain. 


Note the exclusive steel cone 
that gives extra support 
where shaft joins side plate. 


No other like-size 
forage harvester has 
a cutterhead like it. 

First of all, it's big: 24 inches in dia- 


But most of all, it’s strong. 

Behind each knife is a full- 

length steel plate, protecting 

the cutterhead from damage 

by foreign objects. The shaft 

is reinforced for longer life, 

and rides on sealed ball 
bearings. 

With nine knives you'll 

chop to a uniform 3/16" 

—without a recutter screen 
and its costly horse-power re- 
quirements. 

Capacity comes first, but this 
New Holland Super 717 gives 
a lot more: 

@ An exclusive 98° gearbox 
that keeps universal joints 
more in line to provide more 

efficient transfer of tractor power. 

@ A torsion-steel PTO shaft that can 

take peak power loads without 


@ The only built-in knife sharpener 
with a sharpening stone that moves 
into place automatically to assure 
true bevel edges. 

It adds up to a hard-working ma- 
chine. Whether you're chopping corn 
silage (witha 1-row, 2-row or 2-row 
narrow head) or haylage (with the 
Super-Sweep windrow pickup) or 
standing grass crops (with the all- 
new sicklebar attachment). 


That's what you’ll have going for you 
just as soon asyou get going—to your 
nearby New Holland dealer’s. 


New Holland Division of Sperry Rand. 


WORM! 


turned them out in the spring, 
you should know they may be 
full of worms. 

Up until a few years ago, 
farmers in the Northeast didn’t 
think about worms in cattle. 
Their neighbors with sheep 
wormed their animals; their 
wives took the dog to the veteri- 
narian to be wormed... but 
worms in cattle? Well, the worms 









are here, and each year there 
are more of them. 


The only way to be sure 
whether or not your cattle have 
worms is to have your veterinar- 
ian run a test on the suspected 
animal’s manure. In some parts 
of the country, the Deep South 
in particular, cattle are wormed 
as regularly as we worm sheep 
in the Northeast. But since for 
generations we have been taught 
that the South had all the cattle 
worms and we had none, we have 
ignored the wormy heifers... 
and cost ourselves thousands of 
dollars. 

As you probably know, most 
internal parasites in cattle are 
spread by worm eggs in the ma- 
nure contaminating the ground 


es you 
a big edge 


outside. 
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Forage Harvester: All corn 
heads have spring-loaded 
idlers that make it easy to keep 
gathering chains tight. 


YREW HOLLAND 





where they are eaten by grazing 
cattle, and infest (or reinfesi) 
the animals. If the pasture is not 
rotated, and is heavily used each 
year, the number of worm eggs 
in the soil increases. If the pas- 
ture is plowed, reseeded, and left 
for one or two winters, chances 
are no eggs are left. If wormy 
cattle are again turned in on 
the clean ground, the same thing 
starts all over. 


Several Types 


Cattle can be infected with 
one or all of several different 
types of worms here in the North- 
east. The small stomach worms 
(trichostrogylus axei) are the most 
common. There are also two large 
stomach worms. 

Lung worms are seen on cer- 
tain farms, but usually only when 
other worms have already weak- 
ened the animals. Tape worms 
are seen on occasion .. . one type 
can, by a complicated life cycle, 
affect man. They could be a 
serious threat, but usually are 
not. The usual procedure is to 
get rid of the stomach worms 
and not worry about the others. 

The typical wormy heifer is 
stunted and thin, has a poor hair 
coat (she may not have lost win- 
ter hair yet), and is apt to have 
diarrhea. The idea is to spot the 
wormy animal before it gets this 
bad. Any time you have a slightly 
“poor doing” animal, when no 
other reason can easily be deter- 
mined as the cause, have the ma- 
nure checked. Find out from your 
veterinarian what he recommends 
to use as a remedy, routine re- 
peat treatment and control for 
your particular conditions. 


Don’t Guess 


Under no circumstances should 
worm remedies be given to cattle 
without knowing for sure if 
worms are present, and if symp- 
toms persist after worming more 
tests should be made. Thousands 
of dollars are wasted by indis- 
criminate worming. Worm rem- 
edies can be put in the feed, but 
the first time through... and at 
certain intervals during the year 
...the herd should be wormed 
with a dose syringe so you know 
for sure that every animal below 
maturity has been given enoug).. 

As yet [ve seen no mature 
cattle in this part of the country 
so bad that they need worming, 
but I’ve heard that they do exist. 
However, a mature animal wii! 
no external symptoms of worms 

(Continued on next pag 2) 








“That proves it! | told you they aim their comedy show at 
a mighty low intelligence level!"’ 
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THE SEARCH FOR A PAST 


During the month of June, 
1969, the British people went 
through the elaborate. ceremon- 
ies of “investuring” the heir to 
their throne, Prince Charles, 
withthe. «title -of: .“Prince. of 
Wales.” The ceremony was cen- 
turies old, but all its history put 
together was never viewed by as 
many people as saw it this year, 
thanks to modern communica- 
tions via satellite. 

No expense was spared to 
share this show of ancient cere- 
mony. with the entire world. 
When technical difficulties kept 
it from being televised across the 
Atlantic, the picture was sent 
around the world the other way 
...and in the picture was all 
the pomp and pageantry of an- 
cient story...even to the pres- 
ence of the so-called “Beef- 
eaters.” 

What does it all mean? 

Many white persons have been 
shocked and dismayed by black 
student demands for black study 
courses in college after college. 
It is hard for us to understand 
why so many black militants in 
our cities prefer African hairdo’s 
and African-styled clothing for 
their everyday attire. Some of us 
wonder whether or not they are 
actually creating myths about a 
great African culture from which 
their slave ancestors were cut off 
and they themselves were de- 


The New York State Conser- 
vation Department invites all 
vacationers and residents to 
visit their nearest fire tower. 
You'll learn about the Bureau 
of Forest Fire Control’s efforts 
to protect our woods... and 
enjoy a memorable view. 





Mettler. .... 

(Continued from page 8) 
can carry the eggs to clean pas- 
ture and infect a worm-free farm. 
Remember this the next time 
you buy a bull to put with your 
heifers, and have his stool 
checked along with other tests 
before you turn him to pasture. 

Phenothiazine, thiabenzole 
plus phenothiazine, and other 
chemicals in combination, are 
the most common worm remedies 
for cattle. 

The most important thing to 
remember about worms, in cat- 
tle or any other species, is that 
once they are found on a farm 
you can never consider your cat- 
tle out of danger. Once you find 
them and worm your herd, don’t 
stop there. Ask your veterinarian 
to set up a parasite control pro- 
gram for you and don’t ever let 
it slip. 

The frost will come, and we 
can’t do much but hope it is late, 
but the worms can be controlled. 
Don’t let them ruin your herd! 
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_prived. What does all this mean? 


There are organizations and 
even profitable businesses set up 
to furnish people researched in- 
formation on their family history 
and, for a fee, a family coat of 
arms. Scottish friends of mine 
have proudly shown me their 
tartan, and identified the clan 
from which they inherited the 
right to wear it. 

Is there a connection among 
the three << 1lustrations.... an 
English heir becomes a Prince of 
Wales; a Negro American seeks 
to discover and develop African 
culture; and an individual traces 
out his family tree and displays 
emblems related to it? I believe 
there is. 

In each there is a search for 


identity ... by exploring the past 
and discovering the root of one’s 
life in history. 

The Bible speaks to that need, 
first of all by saying that the God 
who comes to us and calls us is 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. In the New Testament 
Christians are told they enter 
into that heritage, and all the 
history of the chosen people be- 
comes their history, for they are 
the New Israel. 

The New Testament is quite 
explicit ...it says in I Peter 2:9, 
“But you are a chosen race, a 
royal nation, God’s own people, 
that you may declare the won- 
derful deeds of Him who called 
you out of darkness into His mar- 
velous light. Once you were no 


concerns. 
you... 


The weather. The yield. The livestock. The prices. 
You’ve got enough to do, just thinking about today. 
And tomorrow. But somebody’s got to worry about what 
happens years from now. Farm Family is doing that 


for you. 


That’s why we’ve come up with a special service which 
examines all your coverages, discovers gaps, turns up 
duplicate protection. And, it might save you money. 


Or at least provide more coverage for the same dollars 
spent. We call it the Insurance Survey. 


We’ll show you how to provide the right coverage for 
you, because it’s designed for you. Protection that 
covers your farm needs, designed by a company that 
insures only farmers. Your Farm Family man is one 
you should know. Talk to him today about an Insurance 


Survey. Have a little less to worry about tomorrow. 


people, but now you are God’s 
people.” 

And again, the Apostle Paul 
wrote in I Corinthians 3:21-23, 
‘So let no one boast of men. For 
all things are yours, whether 
Paul or Apollos or Cephas or the 
world or life or death or the pres- 
ent or the future, all are yours, 
and you are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s.”’ 

We are to enter into the joy 
of our heritage, for the story of 
God’s people ... in both the Old 
and New Testaments... has be- 
come our story. These are our 
roots, men and women of faith, 
members of the beloved com- 
munity, ordinary people like 
those in the Bible called to be 
children of God. 





FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE SERVICES 


Fam famly 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLENMONT, NEW YORK 





Careful. 
At 105 hp, Ford Blue 
may change your mind. 


Come in armed with facts, figures and an hour or two on the 
seat of the tractor you think best in the big power class. That's 
the fair way to do it. But be ready to change your mind, 

unless you've already decided Blue-Key Ford 8000! 

For our 105-hp Blue-Key Ford 8000 is a tough competitor. A 
mind changer. A real champion, anyway you judge a tractor. 

It offers the most horsepower for your dollar—as much as 
25 per cent more. It stretches fuel over more acres. It handles 
easier, offers more all-day comfort than any tractor you've ever 
driven. And it’s second to none for strength and durability. 

We invite you to drive the Blue-Key Ford 8000. Try the 
controls. Get the feel of its tremendous power, its superb 








single-lever hydraulics. And, most of all, find out how easy a 
day on a tractor can be. Then you'll know why the big 

switch is on to Ford Blue. 

_ See the Blue-Key Ford 8000 today. Get the facts on why it’ 
today’s best buy in big tractor power. 


Ford Blue... 
your key to greater quality. 


FORD TRACTOR 


SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLERMONT 

Big “V” Ford Tractor Service 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.1. 

Malvese Tractor 

HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
VALONE 

Morey’s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MONTGOMERY 

-shambers Ford Tractor Sales 
OINEONTA 

roquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN 


Jel Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 


PERU 

°eru Farm Center, Inc. 

°INE PLAINS 

1. L. Merritt, Inc. 

?ORT JERVIS 

Jeerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

-otte Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

?agano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

Je Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
‘NASHINGTON 

Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NVILAWANA 
3en Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 





FOR ONE 
OR MANY 


Electricity and dogs... agri- 
cultural economics and rural 


sociology ... dairy science... all 
aspects of home economics... 
horticulture... these are just a 


sample of the subjects covered 
in the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity correspondence courses. 
There is even a special interest 
group which ranges over such 
subjects as bacteriology, rabbit 
production, weather, parliamen- 
tary procedure, animal hygiene, 
fallout protection, etc., etc. 


Reddy Kilowatt 


For example, what do you 
know about the electricity that 
works for you? To be sure, there’s 
a clock on the wall, a reading 
lamp or several of them, a refrig- 
erator keeping your food fresh 
and wholesome, and electric 
motors on the farm. Those are 
things we take for granted most 
of the time. 

The Pennsylvania University 
course tells how to control elec- 
tricity, discusses practical prob- 
lems, and eliminates the so-called 
“mystery” of the subject. It is 
not a course on the how of farm 
and home wiring... but on the 
why of adequate wiring size, 
proper grounding, motor selec- 
tion for the job, and other prob- 
lems. 


Modest Cost 


This particular course costs 
$4.25; others cost less. In all, the 
University offers 79 correspon- 
dence courses in agriculture and 
18 in home economics. It’s a 
good method for people who 
find it inconvenient to leave 
home and attend classes on col- 
lege campuses. 

The material is intended to 
meet the needs of people at 
home, on their jobs, on farms, 
and in their gardens. There are 
many instances where people 
get together to study the same 
course, and have group discus- 
sions. 

For further information, write 
to: Correspondence Courses, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 
202 Agricultural Education 
Building, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania 16802. 


NEW WILDLIFE AREA 


Some 3,700 acres of land along 
the Moose River near Lyonsdale 
(Lewis County) New York, which 
includes some of the finest brook 
and brown trout water in the 
Empire State, has been placed 
under a Fish and Wildlife Man- 
agement Act Cooperative Agree- 
ment by the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation. Deer, snow- 
shoe rabbits, grouse and other 
forest game species also inhabit 
the area. Permits will not be re- 
quired for users of the new co- 
operator area. 









No barn cleaner works faster than a Jamesway! 


Fast manure 


Jamesway’s 23-ft. per minute speed gets all the solids and liquids into the 
spreader. You can’t buy a faster operating barn cleaner! Big J chain barn 
cleaner gives you more value, too. Here’s why: 

Galvanized elevator! Single chute with galvanized beam resists natural manure 
acids, lasts years longer. Yet costs no more than painted units. 

Forged link chain! Reversible, self-tightening chain turns on edge for easy 
oiling, longer life. Contoured alloy pins, long-wear shoes, easily-replaced 
bolted paddles. 

Extra-heavy spur gear drive! Unitized drive provides non-slip, most efficient 
power transmission. 

Rugged design! All the way through — to keep going longer with less maintenance. 


See your franchised Jamesway Power Choring dealer listed below: 


NEW YORK 
Alexander, H. D. Brown & Son 


Amsterdam, Minaville, Albert C. 
Anderson 

Bath, Helm Agric Equipment 

Cairo, Cole’s Farm Equipment 

Canastota, Fisher Farms 


Canton, Robinson Farm Equipment 
Counc: 


Chatham, Bervy Equipment Co., Inc. 
Clymer, Dandee Service 
Cochecton, Cochecton Mills : 3 
Croghan, R. B. Farney & Son St. Johnsville, Valley Equipment Co. 
Dover Plains, Smith’s Garage of Dover, Schoharie, William Roese, Jr. 

Inc. South Dayton, Ecker’s Equipment 
East Springfield, Homer Fassett Stafford, Coward Feed Store 
Ellenburg, Floyd Lashway Unadilla, Earl’s Poultry Farm 
Elma, Smith Farm Supply Weedsport, Blumer Supply 
Franklin, Matteson Feed & Farm Supply West Bloomfield, Coakley Dairy Supply 


Groton, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Gouverneur, Jones Farm Supplies 
Hamburg, Abbott’s Richardson Milling Co. 
Kennedy, Walker-Sprague 

Locke, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Lockport, Taylors Hardware 
Lyons, Schleede Farm Supply 
Melrose, Calhoun Equipment Co. 
Moravia, Hewitt Brothers, Inc. 
Newfield, Rudolf Mazourek 
Piffard, C. A. Parnell 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


JAMESWAY RIVISTOR 
104 WEST MILWAUKEE AVENUE, DEPT. AA-099 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 53538 





FIRST IN POWER CHORING 
SILO DISTRIBUTORS-UNLOADERS « CATTLE FEEDERS * BARN CLEANERS * BARN EQUIPMENT * FARM VENTILATION 





NOW! MILK FASTER—HAVE HEALTHIER COWS— 
eA eae ee ae Om al, Ae 


Duncawr WiSIBLE INFLATIONS anp SHELLS 


Now—thanks to DUNCAN VISIBLE — saged properly for safe, fast, complete 
INFLATIONS and SHELLS—you can_ milking. And quickly make any adjust- 
see if your cows’ teats are being mas- ments that may be necessary for proper 
massaging of teats and prevention of 
injury to teats and udder. Get them from 
your ZERO Dealer, local milk plant or 
veterinarian. Or, if they’re not yet sup- 
plied — order with below coupon! a 


SOU Ra eG uit 


ZERO MFG. CO.; Dept. DB-9 , Washington, Mo. 63090 | 
(] Send me name and address of nearest 














| 
| 
| ZERO Dealer. | 
| (a)-Send: me; postpaid. .sus2. Sets of 4 
Duncan Visible Inflations and 4 Duncan | 
| Visible Shells @ $18.80 per set. Enclosed | 
| ESIR Soe cans Fo ad (check or money order). | 
| INRRING 2 cen) Aeeeek tare sess aoe ate eae Re a | 
| | 
[eAddnessss martes ae ae Zi Dis otaeeee | 
SET OF 4 SHELLS AND lr | 
ry INFLATIONS, ONLY ia hS Rei) ONMV INE Aorta et aids coy aptoacthan Sia com ened rere States. 47 ty 
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new jet-age 


now 





An all-new concept of comfort-conditioning 
that takes less out of a man. 


Rubber mountings under the 1712 square foot platform shield you from 
vibration you used to consider a necessary evil of tractor operation. A 
cushion of circulating air between transmission and platform dissipates 
heat and sound. You’re in the Case comfort zone! 


All power controls are on the jet-age console, none are on the steer- 
ing column or instrument panel. In the span of a few inches, you control 
Draft-o-matic, remote hydraulics, hand throttle, gear ranges, power 
shift and pto. A quick-change 540-1000 pto is available with hydraulic 
power engagement and braking. 3 seat choices—one of them down- 
richt comfortable for you. A steering wheel that you can tilt and tele- 
scope to your dimensions. Power steering. Power brakes. 


Ard then the ultimate: add a Case custom-built jet-age cab. Close 
the door and you hear only the muffled snarl of big power barely filter- 
ing thru the vinyl cellular foam padding. Keep cool while.others swelter 
—and keep warm in the fall. Filter out chaff, bugs, pollen, dust. Visi- 
bility? 360 degrees great! And built-in roll protection. Comfort befitting 
the fast-moving farmer of the 70’s! 


‘st-fly the one that’s right for you... 


\u’re going to hear a new sound of power. Power that responds with 
re authority. Smoother. Quieter. More capable. Power in a size that’s 
st for you: the 4-5 plow 770, 5-plow 870, 6-plow 970, 7-plow 1070. You 
)n’t be satisfied until you get behind the wheel to drive one in your 
in fields. And this we can tell you—you’re going to fall in love with this 
w tractor. It’s 70’s new—so advanced that we’ve even adopted a 
and new look for the name it bears—a new symbol for a new Case. 
ur Case dealer is ready to demonstrate! J. 1. Case Company, Racine, 
s. A major component of (exo) Tenneco Inc. 


=~<oU TOS O73 < ow 








No-back-talk power...the s-m-o-o-t-h power 
control of the all-new Case. 


You’ve felt or seen the powerful thrust of a jetliner as it catapults into 
the sky. When the pilot says ‘“‘go’’, it GOES. We’ve captured that no- 
back-talk power in the new Case 70’s. Immediately responsive power 
that comes still more alive as the load gets tougher. 


The all-new Case engines are open chamber design. Free-breathing. 
Their quick response to overloads adds a completely new dimension to 
the Case reputation for high torque, big displacement and moderate 
engine speeds. 


The first of the new design engines has already set a world’s economy 
record for tractors over 39 hp. Nice savings! 


Now try the all-new power shift. You’ll wonder how anything so pow- 
erful can be so smooth. Select the right range for the job—then power 
shift within the range. Second range, for example. Your hand moves 
comfortably over the control console as you power shift to speeds of 
approximately 3, 4 or 5 mph. Non-stop, no clutching. So smooth you can 
hardly feel a thing! 4 ranges, 12 speeds forward. Big producer—you bet! 





Clop vito the 70% with the new Case 


@ POWERFUL 


MOTOR “UP 
AND AWAY” 
FOR SERVICE, 
SAFETY 

@ HUGE, FLARED 
14” TROUGHS 
FOR EXTRA 
CAPACITY | 





——— 


Strength, Performance, Dep 


endability. You'y 





with VAN DALE'S NEW TRAVELING BUNK FEEDER. 


Van Dale’s SCF-1400 is the traveling TF 


feeder to put you on the track to fast- 
er, more profitable operations. Auto- 
matically, it delivers up to 40 tons of 
silage per hour to bunks on a single 
chain, continuous ‘‘shuttle’’ service. 

Feeder trough chain is No. 67 pin- 
tle (12,500 Ib. strength) and drive 
chain is C-550 steel (average top 
strength of 10,000 Ibs.). Interlocking, 
snap-together galvanized metal com- 
ponents reduce erection time as 
much as 50%. Suspended or floor- 
mounted, rails are mounted with Van 
Dale’s exclusive clip-on brackets to 
provide extra-rigid support. Unit 
adapts to any feeding need in-barn 
or out-of-doors. 


USE COUPON FOR MORE DETAILS 


I’m interested in more information on your 
Traveling Bunk Feeder. 


I'm feeding_ head:.o fas 8 





OO I'ma student. © I'ma dealer. 





NAMESse ses Let eas 





ADDRESS___ ee 


TOWN é STATE ZIP. & 
Limited number key dealerships available. 
ERR DSS, 


Box 337, Long Lake, Minnesota 55356 
Phone Minneapolis area code (612) 473-2547 


VAN DALE IS VALUE 


NEW #y-Dro-Driv'n 


FORAGE 





seen 
AUG 
- 


WORLD’S FIRST HYDRAULICALLY DRIVEN FORAGE HANDLER 


Grove introduces the first self-unloading forage body 
powered completely on the tractor’s hydraulic system 
. . . No PTO shaft to hook-up . . . New drive provides fast, 
smooth, safe and trouble-free unloading . . . left/right or out 
the rear. Simple push/pull control knobs. Deck drag chain 
infinitely variable from slow through ‘‘sweep’’. Fewer mechani- 
cal parts greatly reduce upkeep. Write for details on the most 
modern forage body you can buy. 





GROVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 


GREENCASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17225 
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INSURANCE 


One of the many violent 
storms this summer took off a 
portion of the roof on one of our 
barns. The insurance folks re- 
placed it. The incident got us 
interested in reviewing our COv- 
erage on all our buildings. We 
had done this within the past 
two or three years and had up- 
dated the coverage, but with in- 
flation progressing hell-bent and 
non-stop, insurance coverage gets 
out of date almost as fast as 
milady’s dress styles. 

What a tragedy to suffer a big 
loss and find that the program 
which was pretty good a few 
years ago will not nearly replace 
the buildings which just now 
burned down! It’s best to review 
our insurance coverage at pretty 
regular intervals unless and until 
this inflation is somehow ended 
Py and cin spite joleallthes talk 
about control measures, we can 
see mighty little evidence that 
it is not going to continue. 


PERMITS 


Meet the new man! For years 
it has been common to tell those 
of us in agriculture that we must 
organize to compete or deal ef- 
fectively with such giants as big 
government, big labor, and big 
business. The advice is still 
sound; only the characters have 
changed. Big government now 
has a new champion which 
should be recognized as a very 
powerful force now and for the 
future in affairs that concern 
farmers. 

I refer to the New York State 
Conservation Department and to 
the Federations of Sportsman’s 
Clubs, both supplying the legis- 
lative support and muscle for 
things in the outdoor recreation- 
conservation area. In calling at- 
tention to the Department and 
its programs, I do not necessarily 
cricize or condemn, but point 
out that we had better recognize 
this well organized and financed 
force, and learn to work with it. 

The alternative is a series of 
confrontations between conserva- 
tion and agriculture. 


Trespass Law 


One of the real unsatisfactory 
situations in this state is our tres- 
pass law...or rather, the lack 
of any really effective trespass 
law. Any farmer has had count- 
less experiences when others as- 
sumed they had inherent rights 
on his property because it wasn’t 
posted. Now most of us feel that 
our farmstead and lands are pri- 
vate property not subject to un- 
invited entry by others to hunt, 
fish, ride horses, pick berries, 


by HAROLD HAWLEY | 


Notes 























ride a motorcycle through th« 
wheat field, or whatever. Th: 
genius who brings agricultur: 
and conservation people togethe 
on this issue will deserve a fur 
covered medal. 

Some farmers have found ou 
the hard way that while w 
busied ourselves on other mat 
ters, the Conservation Depart 
ment folks pushed through ; 
little legislation having to d 
with “wetlands.” The power o 
government to condemn _ prop 
erty for roads, etc., is not new, 
but who would have though 
that he would wake up some da 
to find that his marshland hax 
been taken over by the conse: 
vation people? 

We have made a little progress 
over the years in getting the State 
Highway Department to consider 
farmers’ business problems when 
they locate rights of way, and 
in their methods of appraisal and 
payment. Judging by some re- 
ports, we start all over again on 
this “wetlands” bit. This one ap- 
parently needs a full-scale study. 


Pollution 


It has lately become fashion- 
able to be concerned about po!- 
lution in all its forms. Pesticide 
residues, of course, constitute one 
of the many pollutants. Conser- 
vation folks seem bent on trying 
to convince one and all that any 
problems associated with wildlife 
had their genesis with pesticides. 

Some of us are just not con- 
vinced by some of the “research ’ 
results they have come up with. 
We note with some interest and 
alarm that various pseudo-scien- 
tific publications seize eagerly 
on such material as a basis for 
articles beamed to the genera! 
public. Occasionally we _ hear 
someone admit that there were 
cases of declining numbers of 
this or that species way back in 
300 B.P. (before pesticides). Gen- 
erally, however, the public has 
no trouble in concluding that 
pesticides are the real villain. 


A Real Jolt 


I may as well tell you that 
was a real jolt to hear sever: 
witnesses testify before a hearing 
of the House Committee on 
Health, at Buffalo, as to their 
feelings about pesticides... pa'- 
ticularly agricultural pesticides. 
This jolt was mild compared to 
the next one. The chairman of 
the State Pesticide Commission 
was questioned about the desi:- 
ability of having more members 
on the Commission. He finally 
agreed that he had no objection 
to adding someone from Conse:- 
vation! But never a suggestio. 
from him that he thought agr’- 

(Continued on next page) 
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cultu yuld © loud v 
on this important commission. 
It would seem that someone 
screaming about pesticides and 
wildlife had been heard loud 
and clear. 

All I’m really trying to do is 
suggest the need and desirability 
for all of us to see it as it is, and 
to formulate plans to work for 
mutually satisfactory solutions to 
the many unsolved problems in 
the relationship between farmers 
and the increasing numbers of 
non-farm people with whom we 
must learn to live in peace. ~ 


THE GREAT COVER-UP 


For several weeks cornfields 
all over our area had embarrass- 
ing stretches of yellow plants. 
While most of the field might be 
doing well, those wet spots con- 
tinued to do poorly and look bad. 
Suddenly, the whole picture 
changed. A few days of sunshine 
and some warm nights in July 
and the color finally began to 
darken. Corn plants shot up 
several inches a day. The whole 
field began to look like some- 


ee 

hy? Partly because of the 
above things, but possibly even 
more because the taller corn shut 
off the view of the still sick- 
looking wet spots. Some of them 
just won’t look good until next 
year! 

An airplane ride gives one the 
picture of how few fields will be 
uniformly good this fall. Even 
though the bad spots are less 
visible now, their influence will 
be reflected in the average yield 
figures. 

Hope springs eternal, though, 
and given some better weather 
we'll still have a crop. With corn 
and soybean crop prospects across 


much of the country below nor- | 


mal and with livestock prices 
pretty good, we can’t see how 
grain prices can keep from rising 
next year. 

Every farm has its own peculiar 
setup as regards feed supplies. 
Some buy all their grain and 
protein and some buy roughage 
in addition. A few in our area 
sell hay or grain or both, and 
buy only protein supplement. We 
are in this latter category. If our 
guess is halfway right about crop 
prospects and prices, we should 
be holding back hay and grain 
for sale later, and contracting 
ahead for the coming year’s sup- 
plies at this summer’s prices or 
as near to that as possible. 

It takes a bit of courage to 
commit oneself to an advance- 


buying program even if it in- 


volves ...in our case at least... 
less money than the hay and 
grain we will sell. The big dif- 
ference lies in the fact that we 
have the hay and grain on hand 
and are used to guessing on the 
market. Right or wrong, we de- 
cide each year whether to hold 
or sell the crop at harvest. 
Buying protein ahead is a 
rather new type of decision- 
making. Certainly it’s no more 
of a gamble than we already 
take with our own crops. Just 
One more way to Increase income 
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we di ight, and to get more 
gray hairs if we don’t! 


VACATION TIME AGAIN: 


Last summer, son Bruce was 
married in early August and, of 
course, was away for a spell. This 
year it’s our turn to be away for 
a couple of weeks. We’ve been 
having all the fun of reading 
maps, figuring distances, and 
trying to decide what we can or 
should try to see enroute. 

We plan to visit Doris’ parents 
in central Wyoming. Some of our 
favorite scenery lies through the 
Niobrara River valley in northern 
Nebraska and on into the fabu- 
lous Sand Hills cattle country. 
In addition, of course, we want 
to see a couple of farms we’ve 
heard about. It becomes a mat- 
ter of compromising between all 
the places we would like to go 
and see. We want to catch a 
rodeo somewhere in the West, 
and so on and on. 

We watch folks from all over 
go by here on their vacations. 
Some travel light, eat out, and 
stay at motels, but increasingly, 
it seems, folks take their homes 
with them ...campers, trailers, 
or tents. We have no interest in 
hauling a trailer...even if we 
had one...as far as we will be 
going. 

What one travels in or where 
he stays isn’t as important as 
the fact that he gets away, for- 
gets the business for a while, and 
gets reacquainted with his family 
in a wholly different situation. 
Last but not least, the recharg- 
ing of our batteries... both 
physical and spiritual ...can be 
most worthwhile. 


CROWNVETCH 


Some time ago we commented 
on our poor results with crown- 
vetch seed planted a year ago. 
This summer much of it has 
grown from last year’s seeding 
and part of our bank has been 
a solid mass of pink blossoms for 
some weeks now. It’s most re- 
warding to have the erosion con- 
trolled on the bank, to have the 
weeds pretty much out-competed, 
and to have a beautiful bunch 
of blossoms to view at every 
mealtime. From all appearances, 
it will continue to spread along 
the bank, requiring little or no 
care and will be a “thing of 
beauty and a joy to behold.” 
We will put on a bunch more 
seed this fall to hurry the day 
when the whole bank is solid 
with it. 


The crowns we set this spring 


are going to make the grade. The 
seed is, of course, the less expen- 
sive way to get started. Guess 
we were just too impatient with 
our first seeding. At any rate, 
it’s a nice way to beautify an 
area. 


According to a recent inter- 
im report by the U.S. Forest 
Service, commercial forest 
land in New York State has 
increased 13 percent since 


1950. 











The best "extra hands" 
you can buy! 


New Idea Barn Cleaner fits any size 
or shape of barn...saves time, saves 
labor, saves money! 


12” DEEP CHUTE prevents spillover L] SEAMLESS 
STEEL PLATE ELEVATOR SECTIONS minimize leaks and 
corrosive damage L] FULL LENGTH formed steel elevator 
beam sections give high strength support for transmissions — 
eliminate elevator deflection [] LOOSE RETURN CHAIN 


prevents excessive wear caused by tight chain, automatically 


maintains proper chain tension [] TIP-UP PADDLE RE- 
TURN lets you keep barn opening small (] ADJUSTABLE 
HOLD DOWN SHOE with manure deflector assures steady 
material flow LJ] HEAVY DUTY CHAIN gives 50% longer. 
chain life 1] CHOICE OF TRANSMISSIONS and right or left 
hand delivery to meet the specific requirements of your barn. 
BARN-O-MATIC PARTS ARE STOCKED AT SYRACUSE BRANCH. 


MAIL COUPON TO: 
Avco New Idea, 400 Pulaski Street, Syracuse, New York 13201 


i NEW IDEA 


BARN-O-MATIC 


| 

Please send information about | 
C] Barn Cleaners CJ Silo Unloaders : 
() Auger Feeders (1 Have Dealer Call | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STUDENT 


you cn SAVE 
WHEN YOU BUY DURING STANDARD’S 


“*MOONSHOT”’ PROMOTION 


SEE YOUR STANDARD DEALER OR 
SILO UNLOADERS 
FEED TRUCKS 


WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS AND ITEMS 
FREE STALLS 


revert ARE STALLS 
DENS: COW-CALF B Lie : 
MILKING PARLORS QUIF ba COMFORT STALLS 
BEEF and HORSE 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


STANCHION STALLS 
V STALLS 

HEATED WATERER is ra ee Ca 

BARN CLEANER EL AIR, MARYLAND 


STANDARD’S complete line of Dairy, Beef and 
Horse Barn equipment is designed with you in 
= mind . . . to lighten your workload . . . to 
develop greater efficiency and production... 
SILO UNLOADER 


and to assure increased profits. 
KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST RENEWED 
15 


BARN CLEANER 





If you’re looking for a better buy 
on a better built snowmobile, pay 
us a call. Our model selection has 
never been better. Our price range 
has never been lower. And our 
trade-in allowances have never 
been more generous. But don’t 
wait too long. The 1970 Ski-Doo is 
selling fast. Better deal now for 
best choice. 


the sign of the finest 
snowmobiles, sportswear, 
accessories, parts and 
service. 
Ski-Doo. 





480-8127 *T.M. 


Here’s the 


FEED CART 


built to last... 


sconoonenaseseanec cent ooo 009 






It really lasts because worn out sides 
that usually spell finish to the ordinary 
cart are very easily and economically 
repiaced on the Tuscarora cart. Besides 
this exclusive feature, ball bearing 
wheels make it easy to roll and ma- 
neuver; the chassis Is full support, all 
welded; it has full 16 bushel capacity, 
and a narrow 24” width. This rugged 
cart will give you years and years of 
service. Check on this long-lasting cart 
today . . . Shipped assembled, ready 
to roll. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-65 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


wal iea 
Sahar ata 


A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED 


Capacities to 4000 bu. per hr. 
Low power requirement 





Sw 


Lire 
YS 








Self-supporting housing 
Standard models- galvanized steel 
Special models- plywood and black iron 
Minimum space required 
High Speed cups 
Long life bearings 
Quiet operation 
Gentle handling of grain 
Suitable for many commodities 


Special accessories available- 
valves, hoppers, pit augers, etc. 


For complete prices and specifications write 


Set eee eee ele) 


235 E.BROADWAY WESTERVILLE, OHIO 43081 
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A famous San_ Fran- 
cisco cable car clangs 
merrily up California 
Street and across 
Grant Avenue in the 
heart of Chinatown, on 
its way to the top of 
Nob Hill. 


JOIN 
OUR 





SOUTHWEST HOLIDAY 


We are happy to announce 
our first tour for 1970, a won- 
derful winter vacation (January 
11 or 12 to January 30) in Cal- 
ifornia and the Southwest. From 
the moment we leave until our 
return, every day will be packed 
with thrills and adventure. Here 
is a brief summary of the itiner- 
ary we offer you in cooperation 
with the Travel Service Bureau 
of Needham, Massachusetts. 

All Aboard — you have a 
choice of traveling to the West 


Coast by train or by air. Those: 


choosing to go by train will leave 
Chicago on January 11 aboard 
the California Zephyr; those who 
fly will leave home January 12, 
stay overnight in Chicago, and 
fly to San Francisco the next day. 
Both groups meet at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel and go to- 
gether to famous Fisherman’s 
Wharf for a delicious seafood 
dinner. 

San Francisco — America’s 
“most interesting city” is the first 
highlight of our trip. Sightsee- 
ing here will include Twin Peaks, 
Seal Rocks, Golden Gate Park, 
Chinatown, and beautiful Muir 
Woods, a 485-acre tract of red- 
wood. 

California — We travel south- 
ward along the famous Seven- 
teen Mile Drive and the Coast 
Mission Trail. At Pacific Grove, 
we see the unusual Butterfly 
Trees which are covered with 
Monarch butterflies from late 
October to March. We also visit 
Hearst Castle, said to contain 50 
million dollars’ worth of art 
treasures and antiques. Another 
attraction is the lovely little town 
of Solvang, a bit of Denmark 
transported to America. 

Death Valley is a favorite spot 
with Southwest travelers, and 
here we find the lowest point in 
the Western Hemisphere — 280 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


feet below sea level. We will 
visit Bad Water, Devil’s Golf 
Course, and Death Valley Scot- 
ty’s Castle. 

Las Vegas began as a sleepy 
desert town in 1905 and now is 
one of the most noted vacation 
centers in our Country. We’ll 
enjoy the bright lights and night 
life before continuing to Hoover 
Dam where a Government guide 
will explain this amazing engi- 
neering project to us. 

Grand Canyon — No matter 
how many times you may have 
visited Grand Canyon National 
Park, you will enjoy every mile 
of the East Rim Drive to Desert 
View, and photographers will be 
in their glory. Next comes Oak 
Creek Canyon and Montezuma 
Castle National Monument 
which contains ruins of prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings of the Pueblo 
Indians, built in the 13th and 
14th centuries. 

Phoenix — Sightseeing in and 
around Phoenix will include the 
Desert Botanical Garden with its 
collection of plants from arid re- 
gions around the world, Arizona 
State University, and Scottsdale, 
a typical ‘“‘old west” town. 

San Diego and Los Angeles — 
Back in California we_ travel 
through fertile Imperial Valley 
to beautiful Bahia by the Bay re- 
sort in San Diego. Here we visit 
Sea World, Balboa Park, and the 
San Diego Zoological Gardens, 
one of the world’s largest zoos. 
We stop at San Juan Capistrano 
to see the historic mission and go 
on to the magic kingdom of Dis- 
neyland. 

In the Los Angeles area we'll 
visit Hollywood, Beverly Hills, 
Knott’s Berry Farm (and enjoy 
its famous chicken dinner), Farm- 
ers’ Market, and many other well 
known places. Doesn’t this sound 
like a welcome break in our long 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


So. Amer. Circle Cruise 
Aloha Week in Hawaii 








Name 
Address 


Southwest Holiday ___ 
Fall Foliage Tours ___ 


(Please print) 





Northeastern winter? We hope 
you'll send for the itinerary and 


plan on going to the Southwest 
with us in January. 


Fall Weekend 


We have arranged a Get Ac- 
quainted and Reunion Mixer 
Weekend (November 21 to 23) 
at the beautiful Lake Mohonk 
Mountain House in New Paltz, 
New York, for all our friends — 
old and new. Set aside this week- 
end now, so you can renew ac- 
quaintance with friends you’ve 
made over the years on Ameri- 
can Agriculturist tours. 

There’ll be a sightseeing tour 
of the interesting New Paltz area; 
this will include the Hyde Park 
estates of Roosevelt and Vander- 
bilt and the stone houses built by 
the original French Huguenot 
settlers. We'll have a delightful 
travel film, and we’re asking all 
our friends to bring along their 
best slides of former A. A. vaca- 
tions, sO we can reminisce and 
enjoy again the wonderful trips 
we've had together. Also, we will 
tell you about the tours we’re 
planning for 1970. The all-ex- 
pense cost for the entire weekend 
is just $69.00 per person. 


Other Tours 


There is still some space avail- 
able on our Fall Foliage and 
Aloha Week in Hawaii tours, 
also on our fabulous Circle Cruise 
around South America, but we 
urge you to not wait any longer 
if you want to go on any one of 
these fine vacations — make your 
reservations today. 


AMERICA IN PICTURES 


A picture series called ““Amer- 
ica the Beautiful” includes a 20 x 
24 inch color print (suitable for 
framing) from each state, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Available singly or in sets, pic- 
tures were selected by the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service for va- 
riety, scenery and popular appeal, 
as well as to tell a story about 
the conservation of our natural 
resources. Some 3'2 million pic- 
tures have already been sold. 
Most local SCS offices have com- 
plete sets, or at least several pic- 
tures so you can see what they 
are like. 

A single print sells for 10 cents; 
the whole set of 52 pictures costs 
$5.00. Orders should be mailed 
to: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
Colored slides are also available. 


“Now aren't you glad we waited?"’ 


American Agriculturist, September, 1969 
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=: “How [learned to HEAR AGAIN" 
=: MiRACLE*EAR. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send free booklet ‘’How | 
learned to HEAR AGAIN” that tells 
how Miracle-Ear may help me to hear 
= again in both ears without using hear. 

















SSF ing elds thet have cords or tubes. 
PME a a ae ea 
= > Address. 

eee WU 
—; | Am Now Using (check one) 

= O Cord Type CO Behind the Ear Type 
== O Eyeglass Type O No Aid 

—— = | understand that mailing this card 
=> > places me under no obligation. 
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SHUIOOODOOIOIDONTITT 
= (FREE) 












“How I learned to HEAR AGAIN! 
= MiRACLE*EAR, 
Sees 


Gentlemen: 


Please send free booklet ‘‘How| 
learned to HEAR AGAIN” that tolls 
how Miracle-Ear may help me to hear 
again in both ears without using hear 


= ing aids that have cords or tubes. 


Name 
PRU OM DR ee ee 
City. 


Ta i 
| Am Now Using (check one) 

O Cord Type (O) Behind the Ear Type} 
OC Eyeglass Type O No Aid 


| understand that mailing this card 
: places me under no obligation. 
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‘4 miracle in my ear 
puta song in my heart 


She could hear sounds... but was having difficulty 
understanding words because they just didn’t seem clear 
anymore. It often made her depressed, frustrated and irritable. 
Was she going deaf? 

Read how the wonderful Miracle-Ear device helped this 
woman hear again more clearly than she believed possible. 
It could be your hoped-for answer to a full and more 
meaningful life again. 

This free booklet is a must for anyone who has even the 
slightest doubts about his hearing. SEND AT ONCE. 
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READ CALIFORNIA TEACHER'S 
THRILLING, INFORMATIVE STORY 


—+ 
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In her own words, the wonderful story 

of this woman's journey back to hearing again 
clearly. lf you can hear sounds, but have 
trouble understanding words, this booklet is 
must reading for you! 


“How | 
learned to 


HKAR 
AGAIN!” 


a “miracle” in my er 
@ 80ng in my hear 












Told honestly and 
beautifully in a 
colorful illustrated 

booklet 






















MECHANICAL 
“NURSECOW” 


the. 
profitable way 


to raise veal, feeder calves 
or herd replacements. 
NURS-ETTE handles up to 15 calves per unit 
. automatically mixes, heats and meters 
one feeding per each timed cycle. Simply 
connect to water, electricity and fill with 
calf food. 

























DISTRIBUTORS 


See display at your local 
agricultural fair or show. 


Box 68:@ Shickshinny, Pennsylvania 18655 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


0. S. Borden & Sons, Inc., 
Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
S. C. Little, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Masden Corp., Avon, N. Y. 

B. E. Meyer, Preble, N. Y. 
Helen Morris, Shoreham, Vt. 
Charles Olin & Sons, Elmira, N. Y. 
Jim Pacholyk, Weedsport, N. Y. 
Duane Payne, Medina, N. Y. 

D. J. Swartz, Castleton, N. Y. 
Russell A. Mitchell, Otis, Mass. 
R. E. Strong, E. Glastonbury, Conn. 
Earl Chases & Son, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


SCOTCH 


PINE 
20 for *3.* 


ideal for windbreaks or quick growing 
screens. Grow rapidly even in poor soil, 
Make excellent Christmas Trees. Have 
beautiful thick gray-green foliage. Not 
seedlings! These are hardy 3-year-old 
TRANSPLANTS 4 to 8 inches tall. 
20 for only $3 ppd.*—that’s only 15c 
each! (*West of Miss. River or south of 
N.C., Tenn., add 50c per offer.) 
Order now! Evergreen folder free. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY CO. 
Dept. AA99-F, Fryeburg, Maine 04037 
















BESTLAND 


ROCK PICKERS ! 


8 MODELS IN WORLD-WIDE USE ! 
MODEL 360 
4'4 FT. SWATH 
UNLOADS INTO TRUCK 












wT 
Picks 2” to 1,500 Ib. Rocks 
Side Pickup — Unloads into Truck 


Write VIEL MEG. CO. 


Box 632, Billings, Montana 59103 
Phone 406 / 252-6808 








STOP CAR THEFT 
Small Device — Easily installed! Easily 
concealed! When set for operation slight- 
est movement of car or attempt to enter 
car blows horn. Check or Money Order. 


$7.95 Postpaid 


EARL SURPRENANT 
Andover, Conn. 06232 


Boston Hill Rd., 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


Were sold last year by members of 
societies, clubs, groups, etc. They 
enable you to earn money for your 
treasury and make friends for your 
® organization. 


Sample FREE to Official. 





SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 





Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
feetive medication for Sore Teats, 
‘ender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating 
to xelieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or wr ite 


H.W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 N. Y. 
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Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
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Dates to Remember 


Sept. 2-5 - Annual Interna- 
tional Asricultural Students 
Conference, University of 
Delaware, Newark, Del. 

















Sept. 4-5 - 20th Annual New 
York Meat Animal Show and 
Sale, Empire Stockyards, 
Caledonia, N.Y. 
























THE SELF UNLOADING WAGON wig 





Sept. 5-7-- 46th Annual York- 
town Grange Fair, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y. 























Two speed worm gear drive unloading. 


@ Extra wide cross conveyor gives you high 
speed unloading and spiral tooth beaters 
give smooth crop delivery. 






Sept. 6 - Maine Farm Day, 
Harland Bragg Dairy Farm, 
Sidney, Maine (rain date 
Sept. 7). 









Big 4 X 6 timbers extend to the front of unit to prevent front end sagging. 


Right or left side unloading by just changing V belt drive on cross conveyor. 
Sept. 9 - Vegetable Crops This also protects conveyor chain from damage. 
Field Day, Pennsylvania State 
eee Research Farm, 

A ies tike 5, five miles west 


of Pine Grove Mills, Pa. 


Brass bearings in main apron shafts. 





Engaging lever can be operated from either right or left side for your 
protection. 
























Sept. 12-14 - 1969 Rally, 
Western New York Gas and Steam 
Engine Association, Alexander, 
NY. 


THE 56’’ FORAGE BLOWER 


@ Formed Fan e@ Adjustable Shear Bar 
aH @ Curved Fan Blade 
e @ Wide, Low Hopper With Shaker Pan 
@ Air Flow Intake 


Also CLOVER 


* SINGLE CHAIN CONVEYORS 
* SINGLE CHAIN FEEDERS 


* SAHLSTROM LIQUID PUMPS & 
SPREADERS 










@ Fan Housing 
Sept. 12-21 - Eastern States 
Exposition, West Springfield, 
Mass. 














Sept. 19-21 - "SPICE" Annual 
Meeting, Top of the World, 
Lake George, N.Y. 





* BARN CLEANERS 
* VAN DALE SILO UNLOADERS 
* ROTO FEEDERS 





Sept. 21-25 - Annual Meeting 
National Association County 
Azricultural Agents, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Nid. 
























EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


Sept. 22-26 - Pennsylvania All- 
American Dairy Show, Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 










Bellows & May Inc. 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940 






Sept. 25-27 - National Poultry 
and Egg Marketing Conference, 
Hotel Ambassador, Chicago, Ill. 


Sept. 27 - Open House (9:30- 
11:30 a.m.), new Animal Indus- 
tries Building, Pennsylvania 
State University, University 
Pen em rel g 










Howard S. Crane, Inc. 
Oneida, N.Y. 13421 


Joseph Swantak Inc. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 13820 


Cummings & Bricker 
Batavia, N.Y. 14020 


Heins Eng. Sales Co. 
Williston, Vt. 05495 


new twin spinner 
spreader-seeder 


Ideal for farms, orchards, vineyards, 
parks, highways, golf courses. 
Fits three-point hitch tractors. : 


This low-cost compact 
holds 900 pounds of fer- 
tilizer...11 bushels of 
seed. Broadcasts all types 
of fertilizer and many # #037 .| 
seeds. Spreads uniformly * ~ 2” 
to either side or band = uses’ 
spreads with optional + — 
attachment. Who says 
you can’t do seeding 
and spreading jobs 
economically? 


Amachine this good has to come from 










Sept. 29-30 - Third National 
Poultry Litter and Waste 
Management Seminar, Salisbury, 
Md. 


Oct. 1 - 8th Broiler Housing 
Seminar, University of Dela- 
ware Substation, Georgetown, 
Deis 


Oct. 4 - New York State Guern- 
sey Sale, Canandaigua Sales 
Pavilion, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Oct. 5-11 - National Fire 
Prevention Week. 


Oct. 14-16 - NEPPCO Exposition 
and Convention, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City,N.J. 


Oct. 16 - 30th Annual Meeting 
Animal Nutrition Research 
Council, Marriott Twin Bridges 
Motor Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
(Arlington, Va.). 


Oct. 17-25 - Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show, Farm Show 
BuLldings, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Oct. 21-22 - Fourth Annual 
Meeting on Poultry Condemna- 
tions, Salisbury, Md. 





Oct. 29-30 - New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton Motor 
Inn, Thruway Exit 35, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-13 - 31st Annual New 
York State Insecticide and 
Fungicide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





AVCO EZEE FLOW DIVISION, DEPT. 225, COLDWATER, OHIO 45828 


Please send full information on the New Avco Ezee Flow 
Twin Spinner Spreader and Seeder. 


Nov. 13-14 - 51st Annual Con- 
vention New Jersey Farm 








Bureau, Sheraton-Deauville 

Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Name 

Nov. 14-22 - Royal Agricultur- {-} Student 
eun Exhibition Fark, Toronto, pode. 

er Town State Zip 





Northern Ohio 
Sugar Company 


GW BEET PULP 
PELLETS 


@ Less bulk in your warehouse. 


@ Bulk in rumen equal to 
unpelleted pulp. 


@ Bulk shipments. 


@ 10 to 40 per cent savings in freight 
by loading heavier cars. 


@ Ease of handling through 
equipment. 


@ Less waste. 
@ Available year-round. 


CONTACT YOUR ~ 
LOCAL JOBBER OR DEALER 


NORTHERN OHIO 
SUGAR COMPANY 


Box 5308 Terminal Annex 
Denver, Colorado 80217 














yDRAULIC 


POST 
DRIVER 


Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
... NOT a 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


H 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
diameter, 8’ long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


Distributed TyDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


New Bethlehem, Pa. 
heen MANUFACTURING CO. 
5 Graettinger, lowa 51342 
CATCH INVADING CHIPMUNKS 


ee) ee ee 


=y op —— =e es 
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Safe HAVAHART traps capture invading chipmunks, 
squirrels, rabbits, mice, rats, sparrows, opossums, skunks. 


Take mink, coon without injury. Sizes for all needs. 
Easy to use——open ends give animal confidence. Galvanized. 
No jaws or springs to break. Straying pets, poultry re- 
leased unhurt. Write for guide with trapping secrets. 
HAVAHART, 131-S Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 10562 
Please send new guide and price list. 

Name 
Address 4 Zip 
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Dollar Guide 





BUILDING PLANS for all kinds of farm buildings 
are available from Agricultural Engineering 
Department, Riley-Robb Hall, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York 14850. 


Most cost 50 cents each 


(some a bit more), and are available to anyone in 


the Northeast. 
of plans available. 


Send to address above for lists 


MILK PRODUCERS under Order 2 will average eight | 
cents per hundredweight more for their milk during 
the last six months of 1969 than they received 
during the comparable period in 1968... so fore- 
casts Chester Smith, economist, Northeast Dairy 


Cooperative Federation. 


CEREAL LEAF BEETLE, found in at least eight west- 


ern New yor 


counties in 1969, may develop into 


major problem on oats in 1970, report entomolo- 


gists at Cornell. 


In some midwestern states, this 


critter has developed into a serious threat to 


some crops. 


Because of the presence of this 


insect, a total of 10 states ... including Mary- 
land, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania ... are now 
under a federal quarantine, which regulates the 
movement of such items as hay, straw, fodder, 
plant litter, small grains, corn, soybeans, sod, 
and used harvesting machinery. 


od 


WHEN UREA IS ADDED to corn silage at the recom- 


menaea rate 


Ss. per ton), the protein level 


of the concentrate fed can be lowered by 2 to 4 
percent, depending on the amount of silage fed. 
Wet growing season means corn silage tends to be 
"sloppy" ... do not use urea if silo "runs" juice. 


NEW WINTER BARLEY for livestock feed in New York 


is sce 
fall o 


er ... available to seed growers in the 
9, and to farmers generally in 1970. 


Malting research on newly-developed winter malting 
barley (as yet un-named) is in fourth year ... 
final plant-scale tests in breweries will be 


next step. 


POOR WEATHER for haying has reduced the average 


feeding value of harvested hay. 


Alfalfa past the 


bloom stage has around 8 percent protein compared 


to 13 percent when cut early. 


For top milk pro- 


duction, late cut hay must be supplemented with 
high-protein, high energy feeds. 


IBM RECORDS on the dairy herd have no value unless 


the owner studies them. 


Average and individual 


milk production is important, but many more facts 
are there to help make management decisions. 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 
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Mirandy don’t agree with me, but 
I think it’s high time that we should 
get away from home a ways; instead 
of spending all our days a-looking at 





familiar things, I want to ride trains, 
ships and wings to see what other 
lands can give and learn how other 
people live. For forty years or more 
we've been a-talking "bout the great 
time when we would retire and travel 
‘round to see what strange things could 
be found. But though the years roll on 
apace, we’ve yet been hardly off the 
place, and now I’m sure that if we 
wait it won’t be long ’til it’s too late. 

So lately I’ve been poring o’er time- 
tables, folders, books galore, that tell 
what things there are to see and how to 
get there comfort’bly. I’ve got my eye 
upon a tour which would show us the 
world for sure; we’d take about three 
months or so, and clear around the 
globe we’d go. I will admit it ain’t no 
joke to say we'd get back home flat 
broke, but I’m sure we’d have lots of 
fun before our wandering was done. 
Mirandy’s plea that we can’t quitdon’t 
bother me a single bit; what better 
way is there for me to skip a lot of 
work, by gee? 














At last, a Low-Cost Small Scraper 


Overland seraper 


For greater versatility and economy in 
agricultural, landscaping and light con- 
struction jobs. Check these features: 


¢ M-100, M-150 and M-200 manual mod. 
els. H-100, H-150, and H-200 hydraulic 
models. Struck capacities of 1, 144, and 
2 cu. yds. 

6’ wide double-sharpened reversible 
blade, all welded construction. 
Spreads 0” to 7’’ deep. Carries loads, 
doesn’t drag them. 

Fits all tractors with standard 3-point 
hitch. 

Optional rippper teeth for scarifying. 
Simple swingaway and depth adjust. 
ments. 





e 


‘Builders of equipment that 
pays for itself in service’ 


Thomson International Co, 
P.O. Box 71+*(504) 447-3771 
Thibodaux, Louisiana 70301 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 









If the tiller you’ve been using 
has its revolving blades in FRONT 
and NO power to the wheels (See 
‘Torture!’ at left), you won’t ever 
be happy with it again once you 
try the TROY-BILT® which has its 
revolving blades in the REAR and 
POWER DRIVEN WHEELS—and is 
3 SO EASY to use you guide it with 
| just ONE HAND! (See ‘JOY’ at 

; left). You do NOT have-to walk 

' i behind it, leaving footprints! It 
jy does NOT shake you half to death! 
| “38EN5,, It leaves NO wheelmarks! The 
os TROY-BILT®: is now in its 9th 

JOY! great year. SO, if you want tilling 

to be a JOY instead of TORTURE 
from now on, please clip this ad now and send 
today for the whole story of this wonderfully 
different and better design in tillers! We’ll send 
including prices and  OFF- 


G ) 
mS | 
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| 
‘TORTURE! 
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complete details, BEC 
SEASON SAVINGS now in effect for a limited 
time! Just ask for FREE BOOKLET. Write now 
to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2719 
102nd St..& 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 


PICKER 
World's 








The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 
your rock problems. . . . A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call ... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 


Helena, Montana 59601 


LEAKY TEATS? 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry, 
send $1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 















THAT LEAK MILK 


g LOOSENS RUSTED NUTS, BOLTS, PARTS 


Fl f Uy [9 » 
GES 


ee 
AT HARDWARE & AUTO STORES 


Blueberry Plants 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 


One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 
415 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 
American Agriculturist, September, 1969 
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y manure is injected into ground from 1400-gallon tank, then covered. 
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UNDERCOVER WORK 


by Jeff Manfredi 


A few critics of Felix J. Pap- 
rocki’s 22,000-hen egg factory in 
Rotterdam, New York, contend 
that odors from the hennery con- 
stitute a health menace and pre- 
vent them from enjoying their 
property. In spite of the fact 
that most of his neighbors sup- 
port the poultryman’s position, 
this same complaint has been 
the intermittent subject of dis- 
cussion at Rotterdam town 
board meetings for nearly four 
years, 

Mr. Paprocki started his egg 
business in 1953 with nine hens, 
and 13 years later was awarded 
the Ford Motor Company’s an- 
nual Ford Farm Efficiency award 
for outstanding agricultural ac- 
complishment. He now also owns 
a 50,000-bird poultry setup at 
Middleburg, New York. 

Mr. Paprocki has recently 
purchased a Swedish-developed 
machine (costing around $4500) 
that injects manure 12 inches 
below the ground surface as it 
moves through a field. Four 
plows furrow the earth, an auger 
forces the liquid underground, 
and soil covers it. In between 
Spreadings, the waste material 


stad 


Tillage demonstrations were featured each day at the three-day 
Empire Farm Days. There were 133 exhibits showing $5 million 
of items... ranging all the way from 8-plow tractors to maple 


is stored in underground tanks. 

Additional information can be 
obtained by writing E. Arnold 
Quist at Dept. AA, Sahlstrom 
Mfg. Co., Bennington, Vermont 
05201. 


POULTRY PUBLICATIONS 


For a copy of the 1969 Maine 
Poultry Industry Yearbook, write 
to Harry C. Whelden, Jr., Secre- 
tary MPIA, c/o Department of 
Animal and Veterinary Sciences, 
University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine 04473. 

Copies of the 1969 Buyer’s 
Guide for Pennsylvania Poultry 
and Eggs are available from the 
Division of Market Development, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. 

The long-awaited report on 
the two-year, $300,000 study by 
USDA of how market eggs are 
priced and what can be done to 
effect needed improvements is 
available from the Economic 


Research Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20250. Ask for Mar- 
keting Research Report No. 850: 





1969 


worth 
syrup 


cans. Estimated number of folks attending . . . 40,000! 
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The best "extra hands" 
you can buy! 


New Idea Silo Unloader fits silos from 10’ to 30’ 
diameter...even delivers hard-packed, frozen silage! 


HIGH CAPACITY THROWER with three swinging hammers and 
ample space between hammers... increases capacity, eliminates plug- 
ging UNIQUE SPOUT DESIGN throws farther, gets silage out fast 
O18-SECTION DRIVE WHEEL provides large surface contact for flo- 
tation and aggressive driving lugs for positive traction DSHIELDING 
covers auger and belts for safety and protection from elements D0 LOW 
PROFILE COLLECTOR RING has 50 amp. twistlock, drip-proof dis- 
connect plug for single or 3-phase wiring D OVERSIZE RUBBER 
IDLER WHEELS are self-cleaning, adjust individually, prevent 
damage to silo walls OD SEALED GEARBOX with all shafts having 
tapered roller bearings for extra long life 0D SUSPENSION CABLE 
SYSTEM keeps unloader level for uniform delivery of silage 
1 RUGGED TRIPOD and durable winch (choice of hand operation or 
motor drive) for convenient and safe unloader support. 


BARN-O-MATIC PARTS ARE STOCKED AT SYRACUSE BRANCH. 


MAIL COUPON TO: 
Anew iDEA 
BARN-O-MATIC 


Avco New Idea, 400 Pulaski Street, Syracuse, New York 13201 


| 

| 

| 

Please send information about | 
CL Silo Unloaders CL) Auger Feeders 
C] Barn Cleaners (] Have Dealer Call | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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A great new achievement 





from the development 





Solid state circuitry laboratories of Electro- 


Short shock holding power 
Built-in lightning protection 


Operates from 110 v.— 
60 cycle power line 


Line. Now a fence charger 


NO MOVING 


PARTS that actually signals 


oe 


ELECTRO LINE 


Fsull:-.jozer 


ELECTRO-LINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Saukville, Wisconsin ¢ Since 1937 


when the charger is not 
grounded adequately. 
Winks to warn. 
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Yield is what you want first in a corn. The record 
of DeKalb XL Plus Performers shows yield and 
more. Here’s what this plus performance means . 


1. Excellent Response to Moisture, Fertility, Popu- 
lations to make maximum use of higher inputs. 


Easy Harvests with short, rugged oo Plus Per- 
formers that hold their ears. ‘Combine clean. 


‘High Test Weight means that extra weight that Z 
comes from sound, fully mature ears. Ir s a 1 Fepu- - 
tation to protect. - 


Consistent Performance year af er year DeKalb 
XL Plus Performers make it big. What's a realistic 
oes goal for: your farm? DeKalb | as the hybrids 
to help you make it, 2 - 


ORDER THREE DEKALB we 
PLUS PERFORMERS 


“The King of Hybrids. - With its single 
cross twin, x 45a, its a top oe at 
high populations. Short, tough...a con- 

oF Ene: year after — 
An amazing yielder_ now veliabe a 
volume. Excels at high populations. 
Long, uniform ears on short stalks. Be- 
tween XL-45 and XL-66 in ne 
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ANGUS 


BABY CHICKS 


CHAROLAIS 








BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 865 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


BABY CHICKS 





MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


ROCK REDS, CORNISH $4.85-100. Large 
Jumbo White Rocks $8.40. Other breeds $1.45 
to $5.45. Pullets $12.20. Before you buy, com- 
pare our prices. Guaranteed savings. Customers 
choice of breeds shown in terrific free catalog. 
Shipment from hatchery your section. Atlas 
Chick Company, Home Office, 2651 Chouteau, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103. 





BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, White-Barred Rocks, 
New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, ducklings, 
35 breeds. Free catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS: Heavy Laying White Leg- 
horns. Also extra Heavy Breeds. Cockerels 
go 14 Ibs. Also ready-to-lay 20 wks. old, 
White Leghorn Pullets. Circular. Strickler 
Farms, Newmanstown, (3) Pa. 17078. 





CHAROLAIS 





NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 


Offers you quality and integrity 
superior bull battery is headed by 
the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Carl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohlimaier, Mgr. 


Our 
Aiglon, Jr., 


ABS A.I. MANAGEMENT SCHOOLS 


Date Place 
Oct. 6-10 
Oct. 20 - 24 
Oct. 27 <3) 
Oct; 27-<.31 
Nov; Se J 


Nov. 3- 7 
Nov. 10 - 14 


Deeselzes_ > 
Dec. ligoee5 
Dec. 8 - 12 
Jan. 19 - 22 


“Bath Nw. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Millbrook, N. Y. 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


Bullville, N. Y. 
Sherman, N. Y. 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


ABS DSM 


Berg 
Wright 
Roberts 
Wright 


Berg 


Heyden 
Wright 


Heyden 
Loomis 
Wright 

Heyden 


ABS DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


Berg 
Heyden 
Loomis 
Roberts 
Wright 


Tunkhannock, Pa. 
Laurens, N. Y. 
Butler, Pa. 
Stratham, N. H. 
Honeoye Falls, N.Y. (716)624-3675 


(717)836-3297 
(607)263-5518 
(412)282-6801 
(603)772-3970 


REGIONAL MANAGER 


Buschner Windsor, Conn. 


(203)688-6431 


-WORLD’S*MOST 
MODERN BULL BARN 


A smoke belching diesel direct out of Madison, Wisconsin, laden 
with the best of bulls, puts ABS right in your back yard. The ABS 
A.|. Management School provides the know-how for you to breed a 
better herd of cows. Your ABS Genetic Engineer is the man to see 
for technician service or details of our Direct Herd Sale Program 
that is built around complete service. 


These trucks crisscross the 
U.S. on a regular schedule. 


Subroutes widen the 
ABS delivery system 


CHAROLAIS. BULL, Perfecto Sam II x 
Michaelis-Yates, 15/16, Excellent commercial 
herd size. Bred cows — 7/8 Charolais — 


Michaelis-Yates performance breeding. Mickel- 
bank. CSHLQB, Cold 
11724. 


Spring Harbor, N.Y. 











15 BULLS—2 Full 


proved herd sire. 


AVIGNON, 


AMERICAN 
BREEDERS 
SERVICE 





Semen and nitrogen right to 
your door the ABS way. 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE, IN. /ocrores:,wis.s3532 
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NUTMEG FARMS CHAROLAIS PRODUCTION SALE 


Ed and Dolores Shurick, owners 
at the farm, Bridgewater, Conn. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20—11 A.M. 
85 HEAD 
French, 11 Half-French and 2 Domestic, including the ’68 Inter- 
national Grand Champion, entire ’69 Nutmeg show string and Blanco 201, 


CHAROLAIS 
FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. 7 »p 
quality, large type Charolais raised uncer 


practical*conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both Freneh and domestic. No Snt- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Fa. 
717-353-7201. 


70 FEMALES—60 Purebred and 15/16, 10 Percentage, including 35 three-in-one com- 

binations with half-French calves. FEATURING the service and get of 

the Grand Champion Full 
Champions. THE CHAROLAIS EVENT OF THE YEAR! 
For catalogs write: BUZZ GAREY Sale Manager 

Box Jj, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 

(215) 295-6664 


French proved sire—a sire of 





4 PUREBRED CHAROLAIS COWS bred jor 
sale. First $4,000 takes all. North Rome, 
Pennsylvania 717-247-7171. 

PUREBRED CHAROLAIS MALES and <e- 
males. Best bloodlines. Sunnyside Charolais 
Farm, Barton, N.Y. Phone 607-565-4457. 
REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. : 
CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 1% through pure- 











bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 


16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


N. Y. S's OLDEST PUREBRED - 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 


Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Wer. 





AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE AUCTIONS 
28th NEW YORK PRODUCTION SALE 


FRIDAY, OCT. 3rd, at 12:00 NOON 
Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


55 HEAD 
25 COWS & 1st — CALF HEIFERS — 23 BRED 
HEIFERS -3 YEARLINGS-4 HEIFER CALVES 
Cows are young and have recs. to 13,096 M 
4.4% 572 F at 3 yrs. Dams of bred heifers 
have recs. to 18,750 M 4.4% 831 F at 8 yrs. 
Cows and Bred Heifers Fresh or due Soon. 20 
‘Betty’ daus. SELL. 
Big Producers of 4% Milk 


PLOTTERKILL FARM DISPERSAL 

For Clarence Gregg, Schenectady, N.Y. 

SATURDAY, OCT. 4th, at 12:00 NOON 
Location is 7 mi. W. of Schenectady along 
Rt. 159. 


77 REG. AYRSHIRES 
Herd Avg.: 12,159 M 4.0% 487 F 
38 COWS & 1st—CALF HEIFERS —16 BRED 
HEIFERS -9 YEARLINGS - 15 HEIFER CALVES 
Herd founded in 1935. Nine Construct ve 
Breeder Awards. Class. Avg. 85.6 The herd in- 
cludes 51 daus. of top proven sires. 23 are by 
‘Betty’, ‘‘The Milkiest Bull in the World”’. 
All Cattle Eligible for any State. 


For Catalogs Write 
TOM WHITTAKER - Sale Mgr. - BRANDON, \T. 





ANGUS 


MOHAWK ANGUS FARMS 


JAMBOREE AND SALE 
Wednesday, September 10, 1969 10:30 A.\. 
At the Farm, Near Titusville, New Jerse 
SELLING: 45 REGISTERED ANGUS FEMAL=S 
Featuring the Get and Service of DOR MACS 
BARDOLIERMERE 3rd — “THE PROMOTER 
A 2300 pound bull. One of the great bulls of 
the decade. 
And ABERAN ELEVATE 56 — “THE SUPREME 
SIRE” 
Sire of Champions at many major shows 
throughout this country. 

An unusually well bred group of cattle. 


MOHAWK FARMS 


Alice and George Irmisch, OWNERS 
Bob Hartley, Manager 
For Catalogs Address: 
J. B. McCorkle Sale Manager 
Route 20, Kansas City, Missouri 








DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunk!e 
town 8, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. ; 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small,  sturcy 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Be*k- 
shire, N.Y. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter &#. 
Yoder. Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 684-7664 
BORDER COLLIE working dogs from Imp. 
and Certified Stock. Will demonstrate at ‘he 
farm. Puppies and sometimes started dos. 
Write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
01370. fi, ae 
ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, |’2 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

AKC PUPPIES—Airedales, Wirehaired IX 
Terriers. Tourtellotte, Morris, New York 13% 
GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPS. Top qua! 
AKC registered. Wm. Carney, R. D. 
Little Falls, N.Y. 13365. Phone 315-823-35 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLI! 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, train 
instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Car 
Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. 
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READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 

' magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia J-36 
Mo. 65201. 













HEREFORDS 


Las7a2) You Can Pick 
FoR SALE: ule Hales and Sten sa by Th e Si re Use O ppor fun : ry 


Lamplighter 26 and our horned _ Sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 


Colorado Domino. a 
TWIN ELM FARM 
oe est For Your rier oais= 
Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 


HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 


ion of America. M. B & Sons, Middle- °ILe di 
von of guperica: Me Barman 6 sone Medi: | 1 @ Milking eUpstandingness 
OXEN Spe e cd 


YOKE OF RED DEVON oxen. Well broke. 
Three years old. Fred Stone, Manchester Depot, 
Vermont 05256. 








@Disposition 











ee 





HORSES 









“THE PONY EXPRESS’, a Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. Sub- 
scription $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE colts U dd . 
$250.; fillies $350. Half-Arab fillies $250. D er fF 
Terms. 315-685-3333, McNeil Horse Ranch, : 3 
Skaneateles, New -York. } 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS — all 

ages. Also steers. Barton-Miller Farms, R.D. DB Feet 
2, Freeville, N. Y. 13068. Phone (607) VI 4- 

9285 or VI 4-9288. 

THREE YEAR OLD registered polled Hereford and Legs 
bull for sale. Choice Domino and Domestic 

bloodlines. Anne Despart, Route 1, Windsor, 

Vt. 05089. Phone 802-674-2208. 


e lest 


e Calf Size 


e Exceptional 
Fertility 











POULTRY 
OVER-STOCKED, Single Comb Rhode Island 





oe ae end 
Bantams, cocks $5.00 up, hens $3.00 up, pul- : innto. 
lets $2.25, cockerels $3.00. Come look them over. 68 Ee 


No shipping. Jim Dicks, Bainbridge, N.Y. 
Phone 607-967-5461. 





RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 48050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 


bit wool and~breeding stock for us. Informa- C: 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, - PL SU PER JOR PROD U TION 
Malta 88, Montana 59588. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory 








hreadiag Sioa fk ae We susoly caciemiont Exclusive Eastern ‘‘Trait Mating’ provides sire use flexibility to achieve 
bregeemy and instructions. Illinois Research SEVEN WAYS TO USE improvement in production and individual type or wearability traits as well 
‘arms, Dept. AAB-9 McHenry, Illinois 60050. as workability traits suchas milking speed and disposition 

ES Drags eT Pae eae errr pea te eres ee : 

RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- EASTERN SIRE SERVICE an Ge Gee ew Be aw GS S GD — am 
2b BEeeee MOUeneTEetne, fee: Canents MORE FACTS FOR JUST 6 ¢ POSTAGE 

25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 4 

marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- -1 REGULAR SERVICE Fill Out And Mail The Coupon Today! 

sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. . : 

15217. provides a balanced selection of 4 


top Eastern Al Proved Sires. Eastern A.|. Cooperative, Inc. 




















SHEEP 

SHEEP FOR SALE. Big, rugged, polled Dor- 2SELECTED SIRES P.O. Box 518 
set rams, 100 commercial ewes. Lauren Allen, . iy i 
King Ferry, New York. Phone 315-364-7708. Al proven pedigree inheritance Ithaca, New York 14850 
CRAMMED WITH HELPFUL INFORMATION available through the Al Sire 
or beginners and.-experienced sheepraisers. , . 5 
Shephtsd ‘Maparivic.@62.65: year Shefficld 22. Development program. My breed is . Without obligation please 
Mass. Five catch-up issues $1.00. tell me more about: 
CORRIEDALE RAMS—for  sale—high | V : : tes 
prodiane Gegerslocdiaean Wein mene ante 3 RESERVED USE : (check the one(s) of interest to you.) [1] Trait Maiting; 

; re : : O 250 East to ch 
Eden-Evans Ctr. Rd., Eden, New York 14057. ver astern sires to choose ; 
HORNED & POLLED DORSET rams and ram from. When ordered at a nominal [_] Regular Service; (J Selected Sires; [] Reserved Use; 
lambs. Jim Dicks, Bainbridge, New York. per ampule fee semen is kept 
Phone 607-967-5461. ; 





SUFFOLKS LEAD WITH superior meat quali- readily available in ¥aar techni- 


ties. Lambs gain pound a day, market early. cian’s field unit. 

Natta Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324 
, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 

eo 4 NATIONAL SEMEN 

FOR SALE—Registered Corriedale rams. Hol- ONAL S 


zschuh’s, Java Center, New York. Phone 457- 42 nationally popular non- 
Bnd i 
baat Eastern sires stored at Eastern 


[_]National Semen Program; (_] Private Breeding; [_]Semen and 
Al Supplies; [_]custom Semen Service.L_]Give mea pedigree book. 


Pe Have technician call to discuss 























REGISTERED SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS. s 
Rugged. Well bred. Roy Van Vleet, Lodi. headquarters; others secured on - 
New York 14860. request. Sire brochure and price 
REGISTERED CORRIEDALE, entire flock. list available. 
P. A. Hess, Akron; New York 14001. ot avetaure 
SHORTHORNS 5 PRIVATE BREEDING 
WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and Eastern Technicians will breed 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns your cows with semen you own NAME 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 d st 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh ana store. 


60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 











3 





hore Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 6 FOR SALE: SEMEN & Al SUPPLIES STREET OR R.D. 

ebraska 68124. If you’re a do-it-yourself herd 

SWINE owner, buy Eastern semen and 

YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all equipment. TOWN OR : 
ages. ree pert a the big Se, 1968 cham- CITY STATE ZIP 
Pions New York State Fair: ampion barrow 
Over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 7 CUSTOM SEMEN SERVICE 
vate Spee over all breeds. ag te ee An Eastern Mobile Lab comes to : . 

Pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 

fed. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par=Kay Farm, the farm to collect, evaluate, PHONE NUMBER 

eavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 

eno H, Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- process and store semen from 

658-6719. individual herd sires. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered (N.Y.S. only at present.) 


Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589, Phone 315-589-8617. 

REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
peng H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- am aw» Ge G=@= cw CT | 
58-6714, 
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PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 








October Issue ............. Closes September 1 
AGENTS WANTED 
SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 


plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

MAKE BIG MONEY FAST: $1,000 in 60 days 
possible. Easy taking orders for. Dwarf, stand- 
ard fruit trees, roses, ornamentals. H. B. Price 
earned $7,118.90 first year! Color outfit free! 
Stark, Desk 30290, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


JIM ADRIANCE, Auctions of all kinds. 
Specializing in Farm Sales. Will sell for you 
or buy outright. Vestal, New York 13850. 
Phone 607-754-4147. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
’ Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-38 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding—build- 
ing components—wholesale and _ retail—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels — cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, etc. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Inc. Avon, 
New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-2560, 716- 
926-2562. 


WAYLO PREFAB BUILDINGS, farm, special 
horse buildings. No interior posts, 100% use- 
able floor space. Write for price on size to suit 
your needs. WayLo Buildings, New Bethlehem, 
Pa, 16242. 


ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofiing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 138045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “‘Farm Buildings’’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AA-9 McHenry, Illinois 60050. 


THE TRIPLE F. Tree Farm will pay a mini- 
mum of $4.00 for every Premium 6/-7’ Christ- 
mas tree you grow for us under our super- 
vision. Investigate this potential money-earner. 
38890 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424. 


SEEKING FINANCIAL SPONSOR for pub- 
lishing ‘“‘Greatest Agricultural Book Of All 
Time’’. Box 369-TD, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


DWELLING WITH THREE ACRES of land 
and over 500 feet frontage on heavily traveled 
Route #113, North of Milford, Delaware. 
Contains over 20,000 growing Old English 
Boxwood plants selling from $2.00 to $12.00 
each. Good income and excellent home. Owner 














retiring. Sacrifice. Only $27,000. Marvel 
Agency, Realtors, 1-302-422-9626, Milford, 
Delaware. 

HOG RAISERS—Make Extra Money! Raise 


our feeders (or your own), for slaughter, with 
your own for guaranteed cash. Write, giving 
experience, facilities and qualifications to N. 
Myers, 104 Baltimore Pike, Springfield, Pa. 
19064 or call 215-KI4-4100. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY—Show friends, neigh- 
bors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
cards. 600 items. Experience unnecessary. Sal- 
able samples on approval. Free catalog, per- 
sonalized Christmas Card Album. Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. AA-38, New York 10013. 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
cc Road, Rochester, New York 





BUILDING MATERIALS 


GLUE 


ev way 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-99 , Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








FARM BUILDINGS 


COLORED STEEL FARM BUILDINGS! In- 
vestigate Ceco Packet buildings. Cost no more 
than pole buildings. For machine sheds, cattle 
barns, poultry buildings, utility structures. 
Complete package. Goes up fast. Clearspan 
steel frames. Covered with famous galvanized 
Cecoroll in colors (or plain galvanized). Certi- 
fied by written warranty. Manufactured by The 
Ceco Corporation, 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Broad- 
view, Ill. 60158. (Ph. 312-626-6622). Distributed 
in New York by: Cayuta Bldg. Components, 
Div. of Cotton-Hanlon, Inc., Odessa, New 
York 14869 (Ph. 607-594-3311). 
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November Issue ......... Closes October 1 








CHAIN SAWS 








CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts SAVE 


Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must be pleased or money hack 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: | McCulloch 18” $18 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 





15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


om. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 





EARTHWORMS 





‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


RAISE FISHWORMS—Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. Free _ literature. 
Fain’s Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers .more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 138440. 


Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL: BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. : 











ATLANTIC 
STEEL 


BUILDINGS 





Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 





FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road _ side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. ‘ 


205 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 30 miles north of 
Williamsport, Penna. 2 barns, remodeled home, 
70 head Holsteins, full line machinery. Contour 
strips nearly % mile long. For complete details 
write “Dairy Farm’’, Box 287, RD#2, Canton, 
Pa, 


858 ACRE DAIRY, Western New York, near 
Buffalo. 38 houses, automated barns, new 10 
stall milking parlor, 2,000 gallon bulk tank, 7 
tractors and all modern equipment, registered 
Holstein herd 315 head, 95 steers, complete with 
all harvested crops—terms arranged. Mcknight- 
Hogan Realty, 131 East Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 
14094. J. Noonan—716-433-6788. After 5:00 
P.M. 716-434-5088. 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edition! 
Over 4,000 properties described, pictured— 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S. ! 
69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states Coast to 
Coast. Mailed Free from the World’s Largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
10017. 


OUTSTANDING VERMONT FARM. 837-acre 
farm is said to be one of Vermont’s best! See 
pictures in catalog! Over 500 acres tillable, 
about 300 acres in trefoil with yields of 4 to 5 
tons per acre, 100 acres in oats and alfalfa, 
287 acres of woodland which includes a moun- 
tain with a jeep road to the top with panoramic 
view of Lake Champlain and the Adirondacks 
in New York. This farm is capable of support- 
ing between 300 and 400 head of cattle, 34 mile 
creek frontage, spring, good fences. Owner re- 
ports $60,000 income last year from sale of milk 
and beef cattle. On blacktop road, town nearby. 
Main 9-room home only year old, 2 baths, oil 
hot air heat, 2 tenant houses with baths. 65 by 
200-ft. barn, 24X33 milk room, second barn, 2 
upright silos, trench silo. Top buy on today’s 
market at $182,000, excellent terms. Free... 
new Fall-Winter catalog! Describes and pic- 
tures hundreds of farms, ranches, town and 
country homes, businesses coast to coast! Spec- 
ify type property and location preferred. Zip 
code, please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fif- 
th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212; 
YUkon 6-1547. 











December Issue 







Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 
For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 


ORE ise Closes November 1 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 


OPPORTUNITY — 40 acre farm, rich soil, 
irrigated, having four pumping systems, 2 
large road frontages, 4 income _ properties 
annual income approximately $6,500.00. Come 
see this in operation now. N. P. Van Steyn 
Real Estate Agency, 110 N. 6th St., Vineland, 
N.J. Phone 609-692-3640. 


130 ACRE DAIRY FARM on macadam road 
in southern Steuben County, modern barn 
and milkhouse, 3 bedroom home, modern bath 
and kitchen, forced air heat, 2 miles from 








Central School, churches and. stores. Price 
$16,500. Also other farms available. Ross 
Neal, Broker. Contact Gordon Scott, Sales- 


man, Phone 607-698-2654, Canisteo, New York 
14823. ‘ 


WELL LOCATED dairy farm, 375 acres, 220 
acres tillable, new barn with 80 stanchions, 
could accommodate 150 head, bulk tank, pipe- 
line milker, 3 modern homes. Will sell stocked 


and equipped or bare. Owner retiring. Con- 
tact Glen 922-5143 or Fonda, N. Y.. 36201, 
Myra K. Van “Alstyne, Broker. . 





DAIRY FARMS Northern New York. #1— 
390 acres, 40 head cattle, good equipment, 2 
tractors, gutter cleaner, 8 room house. Low 
at $33,500. #2—249 acres, 35 milch cows, 38 
stanchion barn, bulk tank, barn cleaner, 2 
silos, garage, machinery shed, 9 room house. 
Bargain $39,000. Have others bare or equip- 
ped $20,000.00 to $200,000.00 Financing avail- 
able. ‘‘Tell Us Your Needs.’’ Call 315-457- 
3380 or write Graham Real Estate, 114 N. 
Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New York 13088. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE DAIRY FARM, 1 mile 
from schools, churches, stores on state high- 
way. 70 ties, gutter cleaner, silo, milking 
equipment, 40 acres riverland, house has 4 
bedrooms, 2 baths; 125 ton hay, plus corn, 
50 milkers and machinery. Complete $60,000, 
bare $40,000, reasonable financing available. 
Telephone 603-673-2384 before 10 A.M. 


DAIRY AND CASH Crop Farms—100 to 1,000 
acres. 200 acres complete with 40 cows 
$65,000. 200 acres with barn 386x190 and 
extra good 5 bedroom, 2 bath home, complete 
with 40 cows, $80,000. 300 acre cash crop 
and or dairy $85,000. 305 acres. 4 houses, 2 
basement barns 40x120, $95,000. 200 free stall 
set-up with cattle and equipment or bare. 600 
acres with 3 houses, 8 Harvestors, average 
5000 per day. Many more all types, all sizes. 
Write giving phone number. Mal-Tut Real 
Estate, 10 William Street, Auburn, New York 
13021. 


VIRGINIA’s EASTERN SHORE-—8 acre farm 
with 1 acre fresh water pond. 500 ft. county 
road frontage. Ten minutes to sea or bay. 
$4,000.00. Retirement places, farms, water- 
front properties. John B. West, Broker, Nel- 
sonia, Virginia 23414. 

150 COW FARM 335 acres large modern 
house, new barn 100x140 12 unit milking 
parlor, silos. $140,000. Robert Collester, 549 
State St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


FARMS ALL TYPES and sizes. Stocked and 
equqipped or bare. In and around the Mohawk 
Valley. Also recreational properties, hunting 
and fishing in the Adirondacks. Contact John 
L. Subik, Broker, 390 North Perry St., Johns- 
town, N.Y. 12095 or call 518-562-4451. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown,. New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


WANTED TO BUY—one man Dairy Farm, 
Connecticut milk market. No agents. Send 
particulars to John B. Earley, Bear Hill Rd., 
Bethany, Conn. 06525. 


FARM WANTED within 100 miles N.Y.C. No 
brokers. Robert Blum, Ferndale, New York. 
127384. 

WANTED 40-50 cow dairy farm. 100+ tillable 
acres. Within 250 miles of New York City. 
Box 369-TK, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK Dairy farms, wood- 
lots, abandoned farms, country homes. Cash 
buyers waiting. For fast sales call 315-457- 
3380 or write Graham Real Estate, 114 N. 
Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New York 13088. 


HAY & STRAW 
HAY 


— ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 





























number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 


QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 119538. 
Phone 516-924-3444. 

A RETIRED GENTLEMAN’ to act as watchman 
in return for free rent and utilities in an 
apartment. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New York 
13346. 

SAWYER—YEAR ROUND job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber 
Co., Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 








HELP WANTED 


MATURE COUPLE or retired lady to prepare 
on the average of five good old fashion country 
style meals a week for six to ten people in re- 
turn for free rent and utilities in lovely restor- 


ed old residence. Ideal situation for retired 
farm couple. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New 
York 13346. 





WANTED COUPLE—reliable, sober for poultry 
farm. Trailer space available. Cuttita Bros, 


Farms, Neversink Rd., Liberty, New York, 
914-292-6384, 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for couple on 


small estate. Private living quarters. Light 
housekeeping. Light work outdoors for man, 
Only two in family—middle-aged couple no 
children. North Shore of Long Island two miles 
from Long Island Sound and near shopping 
center. Area code 501 SH4-2368, reverse charg- 
es. S.W. Heatley, North County Road, Shore- 
ham, us, INY.. 11786; 


PERMANENT CARETAKER-GARDENER for 
small estate Southeastern Mass. Five room 
house, good wages, complete equipment, small 
greenhouse. Near schools and shopping. Ref- 
erences requested. Address: ‘‘Osamequin”, 
Seekonk, Mass. 


WANTED: MAN on poultry farm in Hudson 
River Valley. Prefer man handy with tools. 
Good working conditions and good pay to dep- 
endable man. Housing furnished. References 
required. Write Box 369-TA, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


HERDSMAN FOR LARGE commercial type 
Beef Farm located in Eastern New York. Young 
married man with some farm background pre- 
ferred. Position returns in cash and equipment 
over $6000 annually to start. After first year 
additional benefits including pay increase. Ex- 
cellent living conditions—recreation—paid vaca- 
tions—reasonable hours—time off, This is a car- 
eer opportunity in agriculture. Submit full re- 
sume and references. Box 369-TB, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, no children, for 
country home. Man general maintenance, chauf- 
feur; wife occasional help. Good salary, modern 
apartment, heat, light. Permanent. R.D.#2 Box 
2438, Troy, New York 12182. 


FARMER, GARDENER, for private place in 
Putnam County. Steady, reliable and _ sober, 
start $350 a month, 5 room steam heated apart- 
ment, all utilities, 3 horses, few sheep and chick- 
ens. State references and experience. Box 369- 
TC, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


HOUSEKEEPER - PLEASANT SUBURBAN 
HOME. Private accommodations. M. R. Poum- 
mit, 80 Keswick Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 14226. 


RESPONSIBLE DAIRYMAN WANTED to 
help care for large Holstein herd in free stalls 
and milking parlor. Some crops. Good housing, 
time off, excellent pay. Contact Robert Oster- 
houdt, Genoa, New York 13071. Phone 315-497- 
1827. 


DEPENDABLE MARRIED MAN for Holstein 
dairy. All modern equipment. Must be ex- 
perienced with cows and machinery. House, 
milk and utilities furnished. In reply state 
age, experience, size of family and _ salary 
desired. Located Wyoming County, Penna. 
Box 369-TF, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


COUPLE: YEAR ROUND. Lovely location, 
attractive apartment in main house. Tractor, 
garden, repairs. Housekeeper-cook, part-time. 
P.O. Box Z, Cold Spring, N.Y. 10516. 


FARM MANAGER for 500 acre Central New 
York grain and beef cattle ‘operation. Salary, 
excellent house, insurance, other fringe bene- 
fits. Reply Box 369-TE, Ithaca, New York 
14850 giving age, experience and other signi- 
ficant information. 


GARDENER COUPLE: Year around, to re- 
place present help retiring after 30 years. 
Small country place. Husband gardener and 
general maintenance, 40 hour week. Wife 
part-time household help, some cooking. Must 
be neat, like country living and dogs. State 
financial requirements. Health insurance, 
benefits, paid vacation. Furnished small house 
including utilities available. Reply with char- 
acter references and photograph. Prym, 
Woodstock, Conn. 06281. 


WANTED HERDSMAN: 
stein herd. Excellent opportunity for right 
man. Hunterdon Hills Holsteins, Inc., John 
Paulmier, Manager, Rosemont, New Jersey 
08556. 


MIDDLE-AGED OR ACTIVE elderly couple 
to care for few horses, few dogs on small 
farm. Free rent plus some compensation, 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Must be honest, sober 
and reliable. P.O. Box 187, Pineville, Penna. 
18946. 


HOUSEKEEPER FOR FATHER and young 
son. Protestant home. Nice quiet modern 
farm home. Willing to help outdoors. No 
alcohol or smoking. Box 3869-TI, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


FARM FOREMAN: Large diversified agri- 
cultural operation needs a working foreman. 
Experienced with dairy heifers and machinery. 
Excellent housing, salary, and fringe benefits 
including a Bonus Program. Please call 607- 
387-6042. 


LARGE EXPANDING Free Stall and parlor 
farm in Central New York would like to hire 
a man or family who appreciate and enjoy 
working with good cattle, by October 1st. 
Willing to discuss any reasonable arrange- 
ment. Box 369-TJ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANTED: Chauffer, general man over 40 
for place in Walpole, Mass. Must be a good 
driver, understand general maintenance and 
gardening and able to take responsibility. 
Wife to help a little in the house. Six room, 
two bath cottage and utilities plus salary to 
be arranged. Give references when replying: 
Mrs. George D. Dutton, Walpole, Mass, 02081 
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large purebred Hol- 














HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 lb. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 8rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s finest. 
Old fashioned Buckwheat—5 lbs. $2.75; 6-5 lb. 





pails $12.11; 60 lb. $12.28; 2-60 Ib. $23.96; 
5 or more $11.68 each. Wildflower—5 lb. 
$2.65; 6-5 Ib. $11.51; 60 lb. $10.68; 2-60 lb. 
$20.76; 5 or more $10.08 each. 5’s postpaid 
8rd zone—60’s FOB. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at honey plant. Price lists available. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 


13736. 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 1649, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP, Vermont Fancy Grade, 1969 
crop. Gallon $8.00; half gallon $4.75, plus 
postal charges. Shipping wts. 13 lbs. and 7 
lbs. Shipped by insured mail. Kenneth F. Put- 
nam, South Ryegate, Vermont 05069. 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.50 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RW, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Sameor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

1,000 LABELS JUST $1.00. Any name, address 
and zip. Neat and convenient. Write Harvest 
House, Box 44AA, East Islip, New York 11730. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Ine., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


20 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


REPEL BIRDS FROM fruit and vegetable 
plantings with plastic, lifesize Hector the 
Hawk. Price $9.84 FOB factory. Pitcher Plas- 
tics, Box 547, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions, without loss. 85 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 603-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 03820. 


PLANNING TO MOVE your Industrial Plant 

to Florida? Investigate rural Florida, Hardee 
County Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, 
lorida 33878. 


CIDER & WINE PRESSES, new and rebuilt. 
i epairs and supplies. Write for Supply Cata- 
logue #£69. W. G. Runkles’ Machinery Co., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 


AUTO EMBLEMS 























Masonic, Shrine, Tubal, 32nd 
Degree, Elks, Moose, K of C, 
Fireman, Rotary, Kiwanis, C.- 


Y.O., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze 
Alloy Enameled in Fraternal 
colors. Adhesive back, $1.75 
5 2 for $3.00. Great For Gifts. 
{oreBsens: 65 Pierpont St., Waterbury, Conn. 


2-inch, an 
Jeal size. 





MUSIC 


‘REE CIRCULAR—Country Records—Fiddle 
‘unes—J. E. Mainer-Hylo Brown, etc. Uncle 
‘im O’Neal, Box A-G, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


USED CONVEYOR BELTING” 
overed—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
‘rr write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
eee Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
52-4596, 


“RACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
avings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
‘ew and used parts, other items. Central 
ractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
es Moines, Iowa 50318. Branch stores at 
jatavyia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
V.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


‘AMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
nd sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
aterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
ieavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-99 
nadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


3ARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
ure stackers, replacement chains for all 
nakes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., 
ome, N. Y. 13440. 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


TRACTOR PARTS—savings to 75% on new- 
used rebuilt parts for 250 makes and models! 
Wheel, crawler tractors. Tremendous catalog! 
Send 25¢ Surplus Tractor Parts Corp., Fargo, 
North Dakota 58102. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 


LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 


PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. BRICE CREESY, 
ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 





PARTS BY THOUSANDS: 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, } 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used undercarriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not: Listed, Ask for It.” 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


PICK-UP TRUCK Stock Racks—all steel con- 
struction $109.50. Dealerships available. Free 
literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Ill. 62326. 


BUTLER 4000 BUSHEL CAPACITY corn dry- 
ing bin; John Deere, Cobey four wheel corn 
wagons; John Deere 48 sheller. Offers consid- 
ered. William Jamsa, Westminster, Mass. 
014738. 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—=30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


WANTED PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS 19 
inch McCormick ensilage cutters No. 9. Also 
good horse drawn equipment. State price and 
condition. Jacob S. Esh, Box 106 RD#1, Ronks, 
Paetot ae 


FARROWING STALLS—Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly En- 
terprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader ‘and dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 3 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 


ARID-AIRE CONTINUOUS FLOW Grain 
Dryer 2% million B.T.U. LP Gas—$1500. 
Shaul Farms, Inc., Fultonham, New York 
12071. 


FOR SALE 1968 Fax Self-propelled chopper, 
Pick-up head; 2 row corn head, 150 HP 
Diesel. Used on 200 acres corn, 60 acres grass. 
Like new condition. Tel. 518-672-2023. 


FOR SALE: Used turkey equipment. Pick- 
wick picker & dunker, hoppers, brooders, 
hanging fountains, etc. Harold Crawford, 
Maple Avenue, Peekskill, New York. Phone 
914-737-2308. 


FOR SALE International TD-6 40” gauge 
reduced speed P.T.O. Tracks good, engine 
poor. International T-6 40’? gauge B-E angle 
blade, motor good, tracks and trans. poor. 
Mate them and have a good unit cheap. Grif- 
fin Farms, R.D. 1, North East, Pa. 16428. 
$1,500 for the pair. 

SPLIT GIANT ROCKS economically! Terrific 
2000 degree kerosene torch, 99 practical uses. 
Destroys stumps, sprays, dries concrete. 800,- 
000 users. Free literature. Sine, NY38, Quaker- 
town, Pa. 18951. 

METAL HENS NESTS, feeders, water foun- 
tains. Reasonable. Some new. Parks Poultry 
Farm, Cortland, New York 138045. 


IF YOU ARE having a problem unloading 
frozen silage or haylage with your new Model 
70 Starline unloader contact Harry Paddock, 
Bee Lowville, New York. Phone 315-376- 
FOX INDUSTRIAL HARVESTER with 2 row 
narrow head, like new. I.H. #550 Harvester 
with 2 row head. J.D. #12 with 3 heads. 
Tractors: Minneapolis Moline #670D. Massey 
Ferguson 180, Case 830, Farmall 400D, J.D. 
#70D. Corn pickers: Ford 1 row semi- 
mounted, Oliver 2 row pull type, New Idea 
#305 mounted, I.H. 2 M.H. Gunther Heuss- 
mann, S. 5th St. Mountain, Emmaus, Pa. 
18049. Phone 215-965-5203. 


NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30390, Louis- 
iana, Missouri 63353: 

PEACH TREES—low as 30¢. Cherries, pears, 
apples, plum, nut trees, strawberries, blueberr- 
ies, dwarf fruit trees, perennials. Grapevines 
20¢. Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, roses 25¢ 
up. Quality stock can’t be sold lower. Write for 
Free color catalog and $2.00 Free bonus infor- 
mation. Tennessee Nursery Co., Inc., Box 1, 
Cleveland, Tenn. 37311. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47805. 

KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69.. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 


Cat... int. AG; 
shovels, pans, 






































PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, for fall planting. 70 small fruit 
varieties State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Front- 
enaec, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva 
everbearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily 
—April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send 
for free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 01830. 








REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG—New Fall & Winter issue! 
Latest bargains in Real Estate; actual property 
photos. Write for your copy today. Safe-buy 
Real Estate, P.O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, 
Ark, 72203. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 

ACREAGE UNDER $100 per acre within two- 
hundred (200) miles of New York. Call or 
write Murray Keen, 5 Warnke Lane, Scars- 
dale, New York (914) 472-1080. 











SALESMEN WANTED 


DAIRY CATTLE SALESMAN. For large cattle 
firm. Eastern Pennsylvania territory, many 
established accounts. Commission and expense 
account. Call M. Barmann & Sons, Middletown, 
New York 10940. Tel: 914-343-6875. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 6%, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 














expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 
NO. TRESPASSING SIGNS, 7x11, $2.85 per 


hundred and up. 8 samples 10 cents ppd. 
Seaver, Emporium, Pa. 15834. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-99, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED 


MAINTENANCE MECHANIC over 65, widow- 
er, good health. Can do plumbing, heating, re- 
frigeration, electrical and carpenter work. 36 
years on one job in Boston. Box 369-SZ, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 


MIDDLE-AGED LADY desires position as 
housekeeper and companion for gentleman. 
Box 369-EL, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

WIDOW LATE FIFTIES would like a house- 
keeping job for gentleman in or about same 
age. Box 369-TG, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
SINGLE ELDERLY MAN wants work on 
private place. Steady, good worker, plenty of 
experience, good with animals. Can board 
self. Box 369-TH, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


STAMPS & COINS 


FORTUNE IN YOUR POCKET? Don’t pass 
valuable coins to others. New Coin Guide lists 
prices all U.S. coins since 1793. Only $1.00 
postpaid. Cooper’s Coins, Box 3987A, San 
Diego, California 92103. 

UNCIRCULATED 1969-S CENTS, 17 $1.20, 19- 
68-S, 17 $1.00. 1968-S nickels 5 $1.25. All three 
$3.00. Morehead, 208 Houston Drive, Thousand 
Oaks, Calif. 91360. 























SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent t1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 





$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 


Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction Ist $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 








TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, Mem- 





phis, Tenn. 38107. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 
Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 

TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


TOUR MEXICO - $499.00 


Twenty-two days through Old Mexico with 
stimulating companions. Visit Aztec 
Ruins, Mexico City, Acapulco, Vera Cruz, 
Monterrey, Guadalajara, and other fas- 


cinating places. Deluxe bus to Miami; Pan- 
Am flight to Yucatan, and air-condition- 
ed bus through Mexico to New Orleans. 


Make this an exciting, never to be forgot- 
ten experience. Stay in fine hotels. Tours: 
January 23rd and March 6th, 1970. Reserve 
early. For free literature write: 


SHANLY 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, New York - 
14202 Phone: (716) 853-5591 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, 


Se ce (Continued on page 28) 





Free Book- 
Minneapolis, 





Come see the better 
choice in 1970 snowmobiles 





Choose the model right for you. For the man who wants 
luxury, there’s Ski-Doo Nordic. For the man who likes 
his action fast, there’s Ski-Doo T’NT. And for the 

man who wants more than one Ski-Doo, there’s the 

low priced Olympique 12/3. But don’t wait too long. 


Better deal now for best choice. 


goon loo 


480-8127 . 


the sign of the finest 
snowmobiles, sportswear, accessories, 
parts and service. Ski-Doo. 
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‘Round the kitchen 


with ALBERTA SHACKELTON 


Last-of-the-Season Preserves 


With grapes, plums, peaches, 
tomatoes and apples available 
in September, there is still time 
to tuck away more jars of deli- 
cious go-alongs for late fall and 
winter meals. We hope you will 
enjoy making the following 
recipes for good eating later. 


GRAPE AND PLUM JAM 


2 pounds ripe Sure (Concord type) 
2 pounds ripe plums 

’2 cup water 

8 cups sugar 

¥2 bottle liquid fruit pectin 

Slip skins from grapes. Bring 
pulp to a boil and simmer cov- 
ered for 5 minutes. Sieve. Chop 
or grind skins and add to pulp. 
Pit (do not peel) plums. Cut in 
small pieces and chop. Add 
water, bring to boil, and simmer 
covered for 5 minutes. Combine 
fruits and measure 51% cups into 
a very large saucepan. 

Thoroughly mix sugar with 
fruit mixture. Place over high 
heat, bring to a full rolling boil 
and boil hard 1 minute, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat 
and stir in fruit pectin. Skim off 
foam with a metal spoon; then 
stir and skim for 5 minutes to 
cool slightly and prevent floating 
fruit. 

Ladle quickly into about 13 
medium-size glasses and cover 
at once with /4-inch layer hot 
paraffin. Cool and cover. To seal 
without paraffin, use ¥,-pint jars 
with two-piece metal lids. Pour 
jam immediately into jars, leav- 
ing '-inch headspace. Place lid 
on jar, screw band tightly; cool, 
label and store. 


TOMATO-APPLE RELISH 


2 pounds peeled, sliced peaches 
1 orange sliced very thin 
(seeds removed) 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup quartered maraschino cherries 
1’ pounds sugar 
’4 cup pineapple or other fruit juice 
Y2 cup slivered, blanched almonds if 
desired 


Combine all ingredients except 
almonds and cook until thick 
and clear (10 to 15 minutes). Add 
almonds if used and pour into 
hot sterile jars or glasses, leaving 
about '%-inch headspace. Follow 
previous instructions for sealing 
with or without paraffin. 


PEACH PRESERVES 


2 quarts chopped ripe tomatoes 
1 cup chopped white onions 
2 medium green peppers, chopped 
2 medium red peppers, chopped 
2 cups chopped celery 
1 pint finely chopped tart apples 
2% cups sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
1% cups vinegar 
2 tablespoons white mustard seed 
2 sticks whole cinnamon 
’2 tablespoon whole cloves 


Combine all ingredients except 


spices. Tie spices in a cheesecloth 
bag and add to mixture. Cook 
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rapidly until mixture is thick and 
clear, stirring constantly to pre- 
vent sticking. Remove the bag of 
spices and pour relish into hot, 
sterile canning jars and seal 
immediately. Makes 5 or 6 pints. 


For the Cookie Jar 
BUTTERSCOTCH NUT COOKIES 


’% cup butter 
2 one light brown sugar, 
rmly packed 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2’ cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
’2 teaspoon baking soda 
1 cup finely chopped pecans 


Cream together the butter and 
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delphia specialty, popular at any 
meal but especially for breakfast. 
They are baked with a brown 
sugar-pecan “topping” in_ bot- 
tom of pans. This becomes a 
topping only after the rolls are 
taken from the oven and turned 
upside down for cooling. 

Some recipes call for the addi- 
tion of a caramel or corn sirup 
to the topping, others for the 
sirup to be poured over the risen, 
ready-to-bake rolls or about 5 
minutes before baking is com- 
pleted. Currants are used in other 


variations. The following recipe 
is a modified version and comes 


from Best Foods, Division Corn 
Products Company. 


Photo: Certo Fruit Pectin 


Add a treat to any meal with delicious Grape and Plum Jam made 
quickly and easily with liquid fruit pectin. 


sugar until light and fluffy; beat 
in the eggs and vanilla. Stir in 
the dry ingredients which have 
been sifted together; add nuts 
and mix well. Shape into two 
rolls about 144 or 2 inches in 
diameter. Wrap each roll in 
waxed paper or foil and refriger- 
ate overnight or until thoroughly 
chilled. 

Slice chilled dough '% inch 
thick and place on cookie sheet. 
Bake in a moderate oven (375°) 
for 10 minutes. Makes about 6 
dozen cookies. 


Easy Version of Sticky Buns 


Any mention of “Sticky Buns” 
is sure to bring to the mind of 
many people an old-time Phila- 


STICKY BUNS 


% cup milk, scalded 
2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
12 tablespoons salad oil 
1 package active dry yeast 
Y% cup warm water 
1 egg 
3-3 cups all-purpose flour (about) 
Filling and Topping: 
¥s cup firmly packed brown sugar 
¥2 cup butter 
% cup pecan halves* 
White or brown sugar 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y2 cup Karo dark corn sirup 


Combine scalded milk, sugar, 
salt and salad oil. Cool to luke- 
warm. Stir in yeast which ‘has 
been dissolved in the warm 
water. Beat in the egg. Add 


*| substituted slivered almonds for the pecans wher | 
made these buns and thought them a nice variation. 


about 1%, cups flour and be xt 
until smooth. Add remaining 
flour or just enough to make an 
easily-handled dough. 

Turn out onto a lightly floured 
cloth or board and knead uniil 
smooth and elastic. Place in a 
greased bowl, turning once ‘o 
grease top. Cover with clean 
towel and let rise in a warm 
place, free “rom-dratt, “until 
doubled in bulk (about 40 to 60 
minutes). 

While dough is rising, blend 
brown sugar and ‘butter. Spread 
mixture evenly in a 9 or 10-inch 
square baking pan. Arranve 
pecans evenly over mixture, 
rounded sides down. If desire:|, 
you may sprinkle chopped pecaiis 
over mixture instead of halves. 

When dough has risen, punch 
down and roll on lightly floured 
board or cloth to a 15 x 8-inch 
rectangle. Brush with salad oil 
or melted butter and sprinkie 
with the brown or white sugar 
and cinnamon. 

Roll up, jelly-roll fashion 
starting at the long side; sea 
edge tightly to roll. Cut roll int 
16 slices and arrange slices 
the prepared pan, leaving son 
space around each slice. Cover; 
let rise as directed before until 
doubled in bulk (30 to 35 min- 
utes). 

Bake in a hot oven (400°) for 
20 minutes; then pour corn sirup 
over top of rolls and bake 5 min- 
utes longer. Remove from oven 
and let stand 5 minutes. Invert 
on wire rack and cool slightly 
before serving. 
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Now you can look slim, trim 
terrific all the time! Avoid cost! 
fashion mistakes. Learn t! 
where, when and _ what-to-bi 
of wardrobe planning. Find t! 
answers to all your fashion an: 
figure problems in new “Insta 
Fashion.” It has 128 pages ar 
hundreds of illustrations. 

Learn what basic clothes you 
need to be well dressed, hoy 
much to spend, and how to var) 
clothes for the 5-day-a-week bus 
iness routine; how to use belis, 
scarves, jewelry with flair. 

For your copy, send $1.00 
cash, check or money order ‘0 
American Agriculturist, Box 42, 
Old Chelsea Station, New Yor‘, 
New York 10011. 
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AVERAGE BOY 


His speed is unequalled 
In covering ground 

When sprinting to mealtime. 
He’s faster than sound. 


But what a reversal— 
Decelerated speed— 

When called for his chores. 
Slow motion, indeed! 


by Roy Z. Kemp 


American Agriculturist, September, 196? 


For the Farin & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 











































Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 

4825. Skim of a dress, cuff cola. Al] Printed Patterns Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ Pre ee 
Sizes 8-16. Size 12 (bust 34) 214 9199 12%-26% | No. Title Mithoe Bide 
yards 45-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents ese ean ce eT a Re OT ye aca ele tin ale aN a eee a 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
9199. Simple bodice, gored skirt. 2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ...........00 sees 10.00 
PRINTED PATTERN, Half Sizes 3 ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger (1969 edition) 0... .0..s0.s0ceeceeesseceees 19.75 
1214-261. Size 1674 (bust 37) 3 4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
yan eee ate ee 5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
4655. Long-stemmed roses for cob- 6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 6.25 
bler apron. PRINTED PATTERN, 7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
New Misses’ Sizes $(8-10); M(12- 8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
14) ; L(16-18). Transfer .. 50 cents 9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
4636. Easy sewing —3 main parts. 10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT: J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 25% 12 APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
yards 39-inch fabric. ...... 50 cents 13 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............00. 6.25 
14 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster ..........00eeeees 6.25 
4636 8-18 15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & AoW. Edson ......... 5.00 
7 BEEFNCATILE SCIENGE=o MBs Erismingebircn ci. 6 vacareciveinr a woes ae sects drecavata voices eres are 14.35 
18 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..........ceeeeeees 7.00 
¥9.\ GONFRACI-FARMING, US-AicES PR" Rays oe ure or nant is eae 9.25 
20 COOPERATIVES—TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roy (1969 Edition) .............- 11.25 
De: THE- COURAGE TO CHANGE: “fC. Suter ein eer, Moet te eS 5.75 
22 DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION: G. S. Templeton ......+.scccecececcscecteens 6.25 
23 EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ...........ccececeeeeees 5.25 
2h GEXPLORING “AGRISUSINIESS: be Ps Royet acs sins SOS eee Malti, Dhiac I, Sve eos eke 9.25 
25 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ..............05- 5.25 
26 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ...........- 8.00 
27 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
28 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison ........... 00 0e eee 5.50 
29 FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK: T. W. Perry .......ee0eeeeceeneereeeeneens 6.00 
30 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ....... 6.50 
Go THORSESS AND HORSEMANSHIP Msibec ENSMINGED - ce aay! core cou aiaee on Ghee eee 11.75 
ae MHOSTAGES, 10 FORTUNES E.R: hatin. <2 208 ene pens wae 3.00 
33 HOW TO SPEAK AND WRITE FOR RURAL AUDIENCES: E. R. Eastman ............ 4.95 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... 7.25 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah &D.F.Storm 7.50 
, 36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
4655 37 LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 7.75 
aie: “38 MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK AND MEAT: S. H. Fowler ........0.ecececeeceeeees 10.00 
L-16-18 39 MEATS WELEAT Litber Pa lar Zeigler ave ico ties ac sores etl raion, on bieneaterne tae ean ans 9.25 
40: MECHANICS IN AGRICULTUREC Ts J: Phipps’ 2.02 ooo ee 10.75 
9000 41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...........-.0000- 8.50 
10%-20), | 42 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ............ 222 eeeeeeeees 8.00 
43 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer ........0..ceceeeeeeeees 6.50 
104-204 44 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum .............00- 10.75 
45 RAISING VEGETABLES: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ........0.eeeceecceceeees 7.75 
9352. Smart neckline, shapely pan- | 46 RETAIL FLORIST BUSINESS: Peter B. Pfahl ..........0...cccceeeeceeeceeeeeeees 9.25 
el. PRINTED PATTERN in New | 47 Rural RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
Half Sizes 1074-201. Size 14% (bust | 4g scieNtIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS, THE: H. W. Titus ....-.-. 0c ec ccceeeeeeeees 6.25 

37) 3 yards 35-inch. ...... 50 cents : 
49 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ... 1.95 
9000. Side-line stepin, bias detail. | 50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half | 51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig and J. E. Nordby ...... 1.95 
Sizes 1014-2014. Sizel4% (bust 37) 52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
3% yards 35-inch fabric. .. 50 cents | 53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
4841. Team jumper with blouse or | 54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
tunic with pants. PRINTED | 55 SHEEP AND WOOL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger .........0..0.0.0c00ceeeeeeee ees 11.75 
PATTERN, New Misses’ and Half 26... STOCKMAN:S:- HANDBOOK: -McEe-Ensminger ss. ake cae, isin ace oelaa «6 ees 14.75 
Sizes 8-16; 1014-2014. .... 50cents | 57 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ..........-. 4.50 
GG ROWING MANAGEMENT PACKER oo se eee ee ee as 2.25 
ee See ae nce RS GWINE: SCIENCE. E- Enismingel so iges Ge a ue ee a 11.75 
sections; join. Directions for S, M, L_ | 60 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ......... 00000 6.50 
Pues incldednr se 50 cents. | 61 USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar ...........ceccceceeeeeeeees 6.75 
Ba ap 62 WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E. R. Eastman ..........00.ee0eeeeseeeeeees 2.00 
1014-20 Ga aI WESTERN HORSES lol 2c Goman . ces Po Su eee 9.00 
preeseneeneeen ence ne neteecenees wecencncceccnccecnsasces wee e teen ee eeeeeeeeeeserneenenene “ 647 WHEN YOUEPRESIDESS Sa Sutherlands tres 3 te oe oe es alae ee ee eee 4,45 
Instant Fashion Book = [1] : Send To 65 THE WORDS AND THE MUSIC: E. R. Eastman ......0..cceccecececeeecceeeuens 3.00 
a 


' Instant Sewing Book 
‘pashlons e Sic. (Fall) CD 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 











, 

8 

8 

8 

‘ 

. 4 

tNeedlecraft Catalo 50¢ Rox:42, Old Chelseq. station ; 
t Book of 16 Quilts #1 a 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 : Send Check or Money Order to: Now Price’ $0 Sse. 
oo a a oa Dress Patterns 50¢ Needlecraft Patterns 50¢! AMERICAN VAGRICULTURISEIBOOKS @ lei er Si siaee anata 
iBook of 12 Prize Afghans [] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing u* | Box-320, Whecey New York 1490 Soe ie eee 
Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [1 50¢ and special handling. Total Sos eon 
‘Book of 50 Instant Gifts  [[] 50g |[sssnsnnn nen tene tenn t nn neste eter t etn c ene netetetnnee 
5 mS = me ' New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Drie cde mere 
* Pattern No. e rice 
° iz NAME PLEASE PRINT Total So eis ga ne. 
: 
: ROORERS ene ea ING 6 sh eee ire eee hoes ea pe esr eC eiie Nein aL Gen eich) qo esian co tg remnant hte 
t ROGER ie eee ee ero et a ice tne ON wie sempre ee re Ua Sai ooibin Dcgete a wae 
c CRY Bereta ates See eM PAE oe eR, ; 
i ———  ———| PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP; Posh: Officeticnis unk ain verre a aes Stale slate tute ete clnaesn coors Zips Reece 


SVseeeeeseeee ss Se ssSeVsSessaesesbeeseseseseussessee Se eseteeesesesssesssssssasasesesaaeae 
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Our choice has never been Beier 
Our prices have never been lower. 
And never have we been in a better 
mood to deal. Pick the Ski-Doo 
model you want. And guarantee 
next winter’s fun now. 

the sign of the finest snowmobiles, 
sportswear, accessories, 

parts and 
service. 
Ski-Doo. 





480-8127 *T.M. 


REV eae ag 
ate) 
AGONY OF 


ITCHING! 


ADAMS’ TARLEINE® 


due to Eczema, Hemorrhoids, (Itching Piles), 
Psoriasis, Athletes Foot, Chafing, Scaling and 
Red Raw Itching Skin. 

Temporary Relief can be yours by using ADAMS 
TARLEINE, our 100 year old satisfactory-proven 
ointment which relieves through healing. 

Money cheerfully refunded if not satisfied, Send 
to Chas. L. Adams Medicine Co., Dept. A. 324 
W. Pleasant Ave., Syracuse N. Y. 13205. Sena 
$1.50. Not Sold in Drug Stores. 

Adams Pine Tar Soap ... Large Cake $1.25 

We are proud of our unsolicited testimonials. 

J. S., San Bernardino, Calif., ‘‘I was troubled 
with a bad leg sore for many years, and at times 
was unable to walk. After trying many prescriptions 
and medicines, a friend recommended Eaten 
which healed the leg in a very short time, and I 
have never been bothered since.’’ 

Weeder 





Indianapolis, ‘‘I have used 
TARLEINE and found that it is everything you 
claim it to be. It has cured my piles and I am so 


thankful to you for putting out such a remedy.’’ 


the AWAY PLACE for 
Stay-at-homes 





You're right. There's no place like home. 
But there's one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 
right on the Thruway. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 











!'T WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


(Coverall Siete tres lcs le eon nine eda $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 ............... E75 
Matching “pants: as. Shifts? es a ee 2.00 
Pants only ........ 1225 Shirts only ........ 5 
: Heavy twill pants—30-42 _.. 1.75 
om _ Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 

: Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 


Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

aliesizeSte ce neuen ere oe 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C€.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 395, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 











FREE SAMPLE 
POSTED White, Yellow & Red flex- 


FVOLEW ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 
HUNTING, FISHING a sign is Se nag for 
three years, Write for your 
TRESPASSING free sample today. We also 
carry the new Game Preserve 
Signs. 
MINUTE MAN 


STRICTLY FORBIODEN 
meine 


pe eae NE SRT Stanfordville, N.Y. 12581 





FALL GARDENING TIPS 


by Nenetzin R. White 


September is usually a relaxed 
gardening month, but there are 
a few things to do that will make 
your year-round gardening easi- 
er. 

Weeds in your borders are 
nearing the seeding stage, and 
their new crop would not delight 
you...so get rid of them. Hoe- 
ing is ; good for small, plentiful 
weeds, but the larger maturing 
ones should be pulled if possible. 
After a good rain (especially if 
you have a mulch) these can of- 
ten be pulled by hand; if not, 
one dig with a spading fork will 
usually do the trick. If you go 
out with an eagle eye, I’m sure 
you will be amazed to find large 
weeds lurking in amongst your 
plantings. 

This time of year is also very 
good for ridding your lawn of 
weeds. There are many good her- 
bicides on the market that kill 
all the broad-leaved and vining 
weeds, with the exception of ver- 
onica. Many of these products 
will also feed your lawn at the 
same time and save two separate 
applications. This is also an ideal 
time to feed lawns; try to use an 
organic fertilizer that will dis- 
perse all through the fall. These 
cool fall nights are the ones that 
make good turf, for it is grass- 
growing weather. 

Follow instructions exactly 
when using herbicides, for 
whether you apply them dry or 
in liquid form, they can kill many 
other plants as well as the weeds. 
Pick a time when rain is not ex- 
pected for 24 hours and the hot- 
ter the day, the better results 
you'll get. Don’t expect to see 
weeds disappear overnight — in 
fact they may temporarily be- 
come more prominent, for they 


twist, contort, and literally grow 
themselves to death, roots and 
all. 

Since it is nature’s season for 
re-seeding, now is the very best 
time to re-seed your lawns with 
good perennial grasses. This can 
usually be done at half-rate and 
will fill the areas where weeds 
died, as well as start in areas 
where you have annual grasses. 


Don't Feed Trees Now 


This is not the time to feed 
trees, shrubs, evergreens or peren- 
nials. Nice warm fall days can 
start new growth which will be 
soft and won’t have time to 
“harden off’ before freezing 
weather. You are likely to have 
severe die-back to contend with 
in the spring. 


The perfect time to feed trees 
is in November, and of course 
drill feeding in the drip line area 
is the best. way to do this. Do not 
get too close to the trunks, for 
you will harm large roots of ma- 
ture trees and are likely to dam- 
age the thin bark of smaller trees. 
Tree roots, believe it or not, can 
make a lot of growth through 
the winter; also, they will have 
the food available very early in 
the spring, so they can really 
“take off.” 


September and October are 
ideal months to plant spring- 
flowering bulbs. Daffodils, tulips, 
crocuses and hyacinths will give 
you lovely spots of color. And 
don’t forget a few groups of mi- 
nor bulbs close to the paths or 
near your windows. Just about 
the time you have given up hope 
of spring ever arriving, they will 
pop up and reassure you that life 
is worth living after all! 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Hobby letters from our readers 


What A Collection! 

I have many hobbies, but the 
main one is buttons. I have been 
collecting them since I was a 
child and have never bought a 
single button. I do not know for 
sure how many buttons I have, 
but think there must be at least 
100,000 in all. — | 

On my back porch there is an 
inside border design which has 
10,000 buttons on it. Then I have 
a “button house” in the back 





Photo: Orange County Post 


Mrs. Frank Kasch holds the miniskirt 
made of buttons she is now making. 
In the background are her many de- 
signs of buttons. 


yard because I had nowhere else 
to put them. There are 10 one- 
gallon jars of buttons out there, 
plus many, many more. 

I make designs out of the but- 
tons and right now am working 
on a mini-skirt and jacket. I 
spend about 12 hours a month 
on my button collection, and in 
the summertime my house is like 
Grand Central Station with vis- 
itors. Mrs. Frank Kasch, Mon- 
roe, New York. 


Old Battery Radios 


Collecting old battery radios 
of the 1920’s and any catalogs or 
books pertaining to the early 
days of radio and wireless has 
been my hobby for the past few 
years. I have about 85 radios at 
present and have restored several 
of them. 

Most of the radios were factory 
made, but some are homemade 
from kits. I hope eventually to 
have them all in working condi- 
tion and to display them for any- 
one interested.—John A. Schwer- 


bel, R.D. 1, Catskill, N. Y. 
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WANTED TO RENT: 
cows and 25. calves. 
WANTED TO RENT in April 1970 — 30-40 
cow farm in New England or Eastern New 
York. Ronald Lindgren, RFD 3, New Milford, 
Conn. 06776. 

WANTED TO BUY 


P.T.O. FOR MASSEY HARRIS Pony Tractor. 
Write Edward K. Burnett, Box 37, Ulster Park, 
New York 12487 or phone 914-338-8208. 


WE'RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
for huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 

ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
d5ce dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms, Per 25cc $3.75, 50cec 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

NEW FORMULA ‘“UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 28¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 
HEAT DETECTION: For A.I, breeding, deter- 
mine heat with economical KaMar heat-mount 
detectors. Apply over sacrum. Turns red when 
cow’s ready. Save time and money. Free bro- 
chure. Kamar, Dept, C-33, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 80477. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


WEAVE RUGS — make good profits — No 
experience necessary. Free catalog, sample 
ecard, and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have loom—advise make, weaving width please. 
OR Rug Company, Dept. 7916, Lima, Ohio 
45802. 


$500-$800 MONTHLY. Raise small laboratory- 
breeding stock for us. We supply equipment, 
breeders, and instructions. Illinois Research 
Farms, Dept. AAC-9, McHenry, Illinois 60050. 
MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Dunean Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY—Show friends, neigh- 
bors—gifts, stationery, toys, jewelry, greeting 
cards. 600 items. Experience unnecessary. Sal- 
able samples on approval. Free catalog, per- 
sonalized Christmas Card Album. Hedenkamp, 
361 Broadway, Dept. AA-37, New York 10013. 
SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 
25c. Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 
500, 140 Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


farm suitable for 50 
Immediate possession, 












































Lewis County Heifers, Ine. of 
Lowville, New York 


has a carrying capacity of 120 head of 
heifers. 400 more are needed. 

We will take heifers from all the New 
England States and New York 


Springing Heifers for sale at all times 
Always ready to buy or feed on contract 
Ready to sell any amount of dairy cattle 
Positive identification on all cattle 


LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 


LOWVILLE, NEW YORK 13367 
Phone 315-376-2009 








fa THINGS TOO DULL? 


For 60 years this tool has sharpened knives, 
scissors, sickles, scythes, hoes, axes, hedge & 
grass shearers, mowers etc. ete. simple safe 
‘ fast. Cuts glass too!! Ask Grampa, he knows. 
Guaranteed for years. Only $1.35—2 for $2.50 


Hf | for yours. 
L 65 Pierpont Street 
THOMPSON’S Waterbury. Conn. 06708 


>! 





Save Money! 


oF ALL YEAR COMFORT! 


m"* DANIELS 
FORCED WARM AIR 

F)WOoD BURNING 
| FURNACE 


Write To-day 
for Descriptive 
Folder! 






SAM DANIELS MFG. CO., INC. 
HARDWICK, VERMONT 
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The Pictures Tell The Story The sales of “Journey to Day Before Yes- 


terday” continue to be good because so 
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The living room in this farm home looked pretty ; ee 
drab to the homemaker, so she decided to do some- many who have read it keep telling others jy 
thing about it. There were no curtains at the win- about it. Young and old alike get a kick out ‘8 
dows, and the room was glary with light because Uy ri : 5 heen F : V 
two large windows on the opposite side flooded it ee Ol learning how their loretathers ived; and bse 
with sunshine most of the day. There was no balance a youngsters really begin to believe that a 
or beauty in the way accessories were displayed on ae G diwewtaries © lie h d” A) 
shelves, and two unrelated pictures on the side wall D} FARO Pee 2bOnles, Tear hy ap OCHEG. Po 
were hung too high. a Wj 

Look at the room now! The homemaker found a th F a 

LOW - fy) or a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound es 
gay green and rust print to use for curtains and for se and illustrated, send check or money order for 0) 
Se ne oe at estate LA $220 (New York State tax nchudgd toAmarican 

bed gS 

the two leatherette chairs with it; then aed chairs ee cee Bee arr ee es 
together to give the effect of a aa ees i : | 7 ()) 
- i > | tees ahi aie aad ee ee 

om, anda large, tannish free-form one (ako on | CNSKEe wena eee 


room, and a large, tannish free-form one (also on 5 Se 
sale) now covers much more of the wooden floor. a 
With items on the shelves rearranged and a new 
lamp added, the homemaker was mighty pleased 
with her decorating job! - 


STARBAR 


NATIONAL RAT MONTH 
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TRAX THROW PAKS 


It’s guaranteed! 
Your Starbar dealer SS7Nel=¥Wee 12200 Denton Drive 
has all the details. YN Dalles Jens 7923" 


A Thuron Company 








? 
DO YOU HAVE oO weds A 1959 calendar towel! Mrs. CANADIAN HEMLOCK ft. .$ 4. Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 


LaVerne Benson, Box 45, De- Sturdy, well 25 for 50 CROWNS—200 sq. ft.. .$ 7. little care. Sheltec belts or windbreaks increase 


crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 


r i eces of china (e spec ial ly wittville, N. ¥: 147 28, would like Re hse eal s0.00 eager hee beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


Cups) to Pink Chintz pattern, one for her daughter who was ]| for background $11.95 | Nu, hardy, no mowing. Grows 12° | QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
or hedge. Sun or 100 for Chokes weeds, resists droughts. LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


made by Johnson Bros. of Eng- born that year. shade. $21.95 Eater path pee 

sand and sold in this area in RE APREER >| Soouameemee sree ie tne 

1938? Mrs. J. Stillings, 1 Flor- Thank You! = tects Strong Use. transs COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE ake ee 
: “y): : cotch Pine. Only plants 4” to 6” ALL12 | 4) SeCuiines 14". 16.00... 83. 

ee Middletown, N. J. Mrs. William Leslie of Mes- || S2,SsotchPine. $7 95 tell. Mass of roots, for only rr timun Cee 
: large leaves. Rho- $7. L-yr. Seedii . $16.00... . $80 

, needs these. hoppen, Pa., wants to thank || way Spruce, Colorado | foto iron from 2 Seedlings 15.18". °20.00.. taxes 


red flowering stock. Aza- CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


everyone who answered her re- lea, hardy, mixed colors. 2-yr. Seedlings 4- 8”. $13.00... $65.00 


A “fan” quilt pattern? This quest in January, for a cro- || 15 WHITE BIRCH 
request 1 : ir- ‘ bey eee ae tag FREE CATALOG ; Postpaid 
bene ae nae Ms ae pants basket ae She - bela ea oe dana Wholesale planting list and Xmas tree growers’ guide shes 83-G at planting 

all, aldwinsvl le, “ - celved so many letters that 1t was MUSSER FORESTS Mie 


: 4 4 years. Hardy. NoC.0.D. 
13027. impossible to answer each one. 
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GETTING STARTED 


One day fifty-three years ago 


this fall in October, 1916, when 
I was a county agricultural agent 
in Delaware County, New York, 
I stopped to make a farm call on 
a couple whom we will call Mr. 
and Mrs. Abner Brown. It was 
late in the day. I was tired, and 
far from home with my Model T 
Ford, so when the couple invited 
me to stay the night with them 
it didn’t take much twisting of 
my arm to make me do so. 

Mr. Brown’s operation was 
somewhat typical of the times. 
He had twelve or fifteen cows, a 
silo, and (except for some occa- 
sional help) did most of the work 


himself. I put on a pair of his | 


overalls, helped him milk, and 
after supper we sat around the 
sitting-room stove, ate popcorn, 
and talked about the future of 
farming. 

With their little farm the 
Browns had raised and helped a 
son and a daughter to get a high 
school education. Both children 
had married and were trying to 
make a living and raise a family 
on nearby farms. But they and 
most other dairymen were not 
making out well at all because 
milk prices were so low. The 
Dairymen’s League had just won 
its big strike, and it looked as if 
milk prices to the dairymen were 
going to improve. 


Changes 


In our visit we agreed that 
there must be some radical 
changes in farming, and that 
life on the farm would soon be 
entirely different from what it 
was then. 

How right we were! But, of 
course, no one could predict half 
the changes that would take 
place in the next fifty years, the 
chief of which is the disappear- 
ance of most of the small typi- 
cal dairy farms like the one on 
which the Browns had made a 
living and raised and educated 
their children. 

I bring the subject up now to 
show that the changes are going 
to continue fairly rapidly for at 
least ten more years. : 

Small farms have disappeared 
so quickly that we now have left 
only about three million farms 
in the United States, and most 
farms like the Brown’s have gone 
into the limbo. The small farms 
that are left will continue to dis- 
appear until we lose almost a 
million more. 
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Those left will include part- 
time farms where a man gets 
part of his income off the farm, 
large commercial family-type 
farms (which will raise more 
and-more of the food), and cor- 
poration farms. Practically all 
marginal farms will disappear. 
There will probably be some in- 
crease in corporation farms, but 
not as much as one might expect, 
because the operators do not 
have the all-important interest 
that the operators of the large 
family farms have. 


Can A Young Man Still Farm? 


With these facts in mind and 
the knowledge of the tremendous 
cost of equipment now needed, 
what are the prospects for a 
young man who loves farming 
to get into the business? They 
are still good but you must have 
some lucky breaks. If your father 
owns a farm, a part of which you 
may inherit, that is one break. 
With your help, possibly you and 
a brother, with father, can en- 
large your farm, remodel the 
buildings, and stand a_ good 
chance of paying off the indebt- 
edness and acquiring a real eq- 
uity. There are all sorts of fam- 
ily relationships that can work in 
the farm business. 

Another break that might be 
used to get you started is to form 
a partnership with one partner 
responsible for the dairy, another 
for the crops, and another for 
over-head business management, 
all putting in some capital. 


For a young man who is well. 


educated and has proven him- 
self responsible, there is often an 
opportunity to get started on a 
large farm where the owner has 
no one interested in farming and 
is looking for somebody to take 


over and grow into the business. 


In summary, therefore, it may 
be said that there is still oppor- 
tunity for a young man to get 
into the farm business, but it is 
more difficult than it used to be. 
What do you think? Write me. 
Names will be held confidential. 


The wheel of time has taken an- 
other turn and here we are in Sep- 
tember again. 

| hope the year so far has been 


good to you, and that the harvest 


brings fulfillment of your plans 
and hopes and everything good for 
you and yours. 





BLACKBERRIES « « « 
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AND RATTLESNAKES 


Still the nice letters 
from readers of my book, JOUR- 
NEY TO DAY BEFORE YES- 
TERDAY. 

Mrs. Herbert E. Wheeler of 
Lancaster, Massachusetts, writes: 

“T want you to know how much I 
have enjoyed your book, JOURNEY 
TO DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. 
I have read it twice and loaned it to 
many of my friends. I hope you will 
sell many copies of your book, for it 
is such good reading when so many 
books of today are not.” 


Mrs. Anna Fowler of R. D. 1, 
Clyde, New York says: 

“IT must tell you how much I en- 
joyed your book, JOURNEY TO 
DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY. I 
was born and grew up in Michigan 
and I have done many of the things 
your book reminds me of, like pick- 
ing wild blackberries. We used to 
have to look out for rattlesnakes. I 
have killed many, and there are still 
plenty of them in Michigan. I am a 
widow,  seventy-nine years young, 
live alone, mow my own lawn, drive 
my car and have for forty-seven years 
without an accident. 

“IT love the country and when I 
want to enjoy my younger days, I 
just get out ‘ Journey,’ which I am 
now reading the fourth time. Thanks 
so much for writing it.” 

To get.a copy write to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price is $7.30, including tax. 





A hired man capable of opera- 
ting a five thousand dollar piece 
of equipment, or taking care of 
three -hundred-dollar cows, is a 
high grade worker and citizen, 
and must be-so recognized. On 
the other hand, a just and pleas- 
ant employer is a jewel beyond 
price ... and both parties should 
strive to make the relationship as 
nearly permanent as_ possible. 
What are some of the factors to 
be considered by both sides? 

The hired man and his family 
must have a good place in which 
to live. If he wants one, he should 
have a garden spot, and perhaps 
some use of equipment in work- 
ing it. If available, he and his 
family should have a stated 
amount of milk. There may be 
other privileges agreed on. 

Except for emergencies, Sun- 
day work should be confined to 
necessary chores, and the regular 
work day should be confined to 
reasonable hours. 

In these days everybody needs 
and takes vacations, and: an 
agreement should be reached be- 
tween the two parties on how 
both the hired man and the em- 
ployer can manage some time 
off. The boss needs a vacation 
too, so it is a matter of give-and- 
take cooperation. 

_ Wages should conform to what 


Come - 





: is paid for similar jobs, and they 


should compare with what is 
paid in city shops, taking into 
consideration all the privileges a 
man has...for example, rent 
eats a big hole in the wages of 
every city worker. 

Working on an assembly line 
day after day is deadly monoto- 
nous, and not to be compared 
with the interesting, constantly- 
changing work on a farm with 
modern equipment. The old-time 
days of the man with a hoe are 
past. I believe a written contract 
saves misunderstanding. 

But, if a man does not love 
the country and all manner of 
living and growing things, the 
farm job is not for him. A man 
must be interested in his job. 
Some have maintained interest 
by profit sharing. 

The big secret in any relation- 
ship is the art of communication. 
The ability to talk things over 
freely and frankly between men 
of goodwill will get them over 
many a rough spot. Another se- 
cret of successful relationship is 
a sense of humor by both par- 
ties, the ability to laugh off mi- 
nor ‘irritations and frustrations. 

What have I omitted? What 
has been your successful experi- 
ence either as hired man or em- 
ployer? Write me. Your name 
will be kept entirely confiden- 
tial. 


A PITCHER ON THE TABLE 


How often we hear of some 
friend who is having serious trou- 
ble with the bones of his spine or 
with a broken hip. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
survey shows that there are seven 
million women afflicted with 
bone deterioration disease prob- 
ably caused by not getting 
enough calcium in the diet. 

The great horror of older peo- 
ple is getting hip and spine frac- 
tures from_a fall. Milk is rich in 
calcium. It’s a foundation food. 
Use plenty of it and you won't 
go far wrong nutritionally. Keep 
a pitcher of milk on the table for 
every meal. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


To find just the right Chest- 
nut for you this time I read at 
least fifty jokes. This one gave me 
the biggest laugh of all. I stole 
it from the Ithaca Rotary News 
...and I don’t know from whom 
the News stole it. 

A man was driving in the 
country when his car stalled. He 
got out to check the spark plugs. 
Suddenly an old horse trotted by. 

The horse said, “Better check 
the gas line,” then trotted on. 

The motorist was so frightened 
that he ran to the nearest farm 
and told the farmer what hap- 
pened. 

“Was it an old horse with a 
flopping ear?” asked the farmer. 

“Yest es! g-ctied “the..man. 

“Well don’t pay any attention 
to him,” said the farmer. “He 
doesn’t know anything about 
Cars, 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Glenn Hobbie, Bovina Center $ 6.00 
(refund on fixture) 

Mr. Charles A. Ellis, Albion .........0..00....00.... 5.95 
(refund on gas saver) 

Mrs. Agnes Hallock, Barryville .................... 8.82 
(refund on order) 

Miss Alice Bulson, Troy .... 6.50 
(refund on book) 

Mr. Mark G, Redlein, Sayville .. TINS 


(refund on heater) 

Mr. Wallace Boice, Clinton Corners apace 1.00 
(refund on deposit) 

Mr. Basil G. Cruikshank, Ogdensburg .... 
(damage settlement) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Miss Virginia Slocum, Westport ................ 2.00 
(refund on homework) 

Mr. W. S. Lehner, Kittanning .............. 
(refund on injectors) 

Mr. Ulysses D. Beidler, Perkasie ............... 
(refund on strawberries) 


VERMONT 

Mr. Dean M. Brock, Wells River ............... 2.20 
(refund on order) 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Francis L. Bates, Shelburne Falls . ' 25 
(refund on order) 


110.72 


10.19 
13.55 





BOUQUETS 


On rare occasions we are un- 
able to help with subscribers’ 
problems, but happily we are 
more often successful than not. 
Jt is always a pleasure to receive 
notes like the following: 


“Many thanks for your efforts. The 
magazine arrived as requested by your 
Service Bureau.” 


* OK OX 


“Thank you for writing the mail 
order company about my complaint. 
li brought the desired results. I re- 
ceived the dress today and I doubt 
that they ever would have sent it if 
you had not written them.” 

* OK 

“I thank you for your prompt an- 
swer, suggesting some real estate 
agencies for dealing with in selling 
my property. I have signed up with 
one of them already.” 


* * 


“T want to thank you for the trouble 
i) made for you. The servers arrived 
last week. If you had not helped, I 
never would have received them. 
thanks so much.” 


* * 


“Thank you very much for the in- 
Jormation and reports you sent me 
about the two firms that set lyrics 
(0 music. 

“Your thoughtful letter and com- 
ments were helpful to my daughter’s 
cium who decided not to have her 
words set to music. The chances of 
ceveloping a hit tune in this way 
seemed very slim. Again, thank you 
jor your most helpful service. We are 
most appreciative.” 


* *K OX 


“As you suggested, I wrote the 
4 ttorney General, Bureau of Consumer 
frauds, about not receiving the wiglet 
! had ordered some months ago. I 
have received my $5.00 refund, and 
! wanted you to know I followed 
trrough with your advice. Hope others 
will do the same.” 
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by M. A. Parsons 


FOLLOW-UP 


In August we wrote about the 
lady in Hammondsport, New 
York, who was charged $890 for 
a home repair job not worth 
more than $50. We reported that, 
at the time of writing, two men 
had been arrested. 

We have been notified since 
that the man and his son were 
directed to make restitution, 
were fined $25 each, and were 
sentenced to 25 days in jail. The 
men, named Davis, and suppos- 
edly from Chicago, returned 
$864, and were allowed to keep 
$36 which was the actual cost of 
the repair work they had done 
on the woman’s home. She was 
one of the fortunate ones... to 
get her money back! 

Two other women in the 
LeRoy, New. York, area, “lost 
money in dealing with itinerant 
“roof repair” workmen. 

Three men offered to fix the 
roof and chimney for one woman 
for $70. When they finished the 
work, they said she owed them 
$385. She claims she gave one 
man an envelope containing 
$100, but meantime the other 
men went through the house and 
took over $300 more. 

In the other case, the woman 
paid the men $137 for tarring 
her roof and then found that an 
additional $100 was missing 
from her purse. 

So far as we know, these men 
have not been caught. 


ATLANTIC ASSOCIATES 


Last February we _ reported 
that three employees of Atlantic 
Associates of Providence, Rhode 
Island, and Phoenix, Arizona, 
had been indicted by a Grand 
Jury on 15 counts of fraud. They 
were engaged in. the business 
of “debt pooling,’ but were 
charged “for obtaining money 
and property by means of false 
and fraudulent pretenses.” 

The former owner, Max Git- 
man, was sentenced to three 
months in federal prison, fined 
$1,000, and placed on probation 
for twenty-one months after com- 
pletion of the sentence on mail 
fraud conviction. 

Two former managers of the 
Phoenix office are also being 
tried on mail fraud charges. 


CAN YOU HELP ? 

Please write Mrs. Elsworth 
MacDaniel, Route 1, Box 348A, 
Kingston, N.Y. 12401, if you have 
the words to the following poems 
— “Kentucky Bell,’ “Curfew 
Must Not Ring Tonight” and 
“The Blind Boy.” Also a poem 
that goes: “The night was dark 
and stormy, the wind was blow- 
ing wild, a patient mother sat be- 
side the deathbed of her 
Childs,” 


Farmer Strangled 
In Power Shaft 


Mrs. Marcus Pidgeon of No. Ferrisburg, Vt. received checks totalling $3300.00 from 
Mark Prindle of Charlotte, Vt., agent for the northwest section of Vermont. 


STANDING beside a manurer spreader out in the field Mr. 
Pidgeon was cleaning out the bottom after emptying a load. 
He was wearing a new jacket which some how caught in the 
power shaft that runs along the side to drive the beaters. 
Unable to break loose from the jacket as it rolled up on the 
shaft he was finally choked to death. 


With a family of five young children the North American 
checks for $3300.00 came as a helping hand to Mrs. Pidgeon. 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


A friend’s name may be in this list 


Charles Bedwell, Belfast, N.Y. .............. $1884.34 
Caught in corn picker—injured hand 

Gussie May Osgood, Friendship, N.Y. -. 
Thrown from tractor—broke ribs 

Gary Harper, Lisle: (NiYaeo 2. = 
Tire blew up—injured head 

William Campbell, Little Valley, N.Y. -... 
Slipped off tractor—inj. back 

Paul B. Lindell, Great Valley, N.Y. -....... 
Fell between hay bales—injured knee 

Mari Mosher, Aurora, N.Y. .............-...-.- 1575.01 
Fell—broke hip 

Eugene Pritchard, Sterling, N.Y. .......... 
Fell from onion crates—inj. knee 

Glenn Spencer, Forestville, N.Y. ............ 1406.43 
Pinned by log—broke leg 

Dale Croscutt, Mayville, N.Y. -............... 1716.30 
Auto accident—multiple inj. 
Louis Sturm, South Dayton, N.Y. .......... 
Caught in lawn mower—inj. fingers 
John Nelson, Van Etten, N.Y. _............ 
Electric -shock—inj. neck, back 

Hope White, McDonough, N.Y. -.......... 
Kicked by cow—broke leg 

Bert Trombley, Ellenburg Center, N.Y... 
Slipped off tractor—broke ribs 

Diane Schumacher, Marathon, N.Y. _._... 
Hit by cow—inj. neck 

Stanley Dibble, Hamden, N.Y. -............. 
Bridge gave way—broke ribs 

Lawrence Lawson, Dec’d, Tivoli, N.Y. .... 
Drowned in river—loss of life 

Anthony J. Muscato, Sr., 

North: Collins jNtYe2.c925 = saree rene 
Thrown from trailer—inj. back 

John J. Musick, Jr., Chaffee, N.Y. ........ 
Caught on hay bine—inj. hand 

Victor J. Nichols, Burke, N.Y. _............. 
Caught in door—inj. finger 

Olin Galloway, E. Pembroke, N.Y. 
Bus accident—cut scalp, broke ribs 

Schuyler Dievendorf, Dec’d, Ilion, N.Y... 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Louis E. Hammond, Carthage, N.Y. ...... 
Kicked by horse—injured leg 

Lynn Howard Virkler, Croghan, N.Y. .... 
Caught in P.T.O.—mult. cuts & bruises 

Ernest Rook, Lowville, N.Y. .................. 
Truck acc.—injured arm 

Louis Hirschy, Lowville, N.Y. -............... 
Slipped on wet grass—broke ribs 

Miles Benedict, Turin, N.Y. _................. 
Slipped on hay wagon—injured knee 

Dean Swenson, Earlville, N.Y. ............. 
Butted by steer—inj. back 

Emerson C. Moyer, Canajoharie, N.Y. _. 
Hit by branch—inj. eye 

Regina Geiskopf, Boonville, N.Y. .......... 
Hit by hay bale—inj. knee 

H. Duane Skeele, Fabius, N.Y. _............. 
Fell off platform—inj. hip 

Scott Brocklebank, Canandaigua, N.Y. .. 
Slipped in barn—inj. knee 


433.52 
659.57 
696.14 
934.57 


481.80 


132.65 
914.68 


545.00 
136.78 
142.78 


1500.00 
280.65 
289.18 
458.59 
689.15 
227.43 
177.14 
387.22 
115.70 
134.10 
150.00 


Sarah Zalunski, Goshen, N.Y. .............. $ -t17-14 
Kicked by cow—broke arm 

Susan Curcio, Dec’d, 

Richfield’ Springs, -NiY.<= 25) 2800.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Lola Mae LaBarge, Dec’d, Canton, N.Y. 
Pedestrian acc.—loss of life 

Robert S. Chapin, 

Rensselaer Falls, N.Y. ...............-..-2-..--- 
Auto acc.—broke collarbone 

William Slayton, Hornell, N.Y. _............ 
Fell caught on truck rack—inj. finger 

Andrew Nadjada, Bath, N.Y. __............. 
Hit by payloader—injured leg 

Richard Putnam, Avoca, N.Y. ...............- 
Thrown from tractor—inj. shoulder 

Frank J. Luta, Bradford, N.Y. -............... 
Gored by cow—inj. hand 

Clarinda Bowen, Newark Valley, N.Y. .... 
Cut on meat slicer—inj. finger 

Martin Kuhlman, Nichols, N.Y. _.......... 
Thrown from tractor—broke arm 

Charles Oaks, Ithaca, N.Y. -................... 124.28 
Caught in power planer—inj. finger 

L. Clark Wright, Fort Ann, N.Y. _.......... 1228.56 
Spreader tipped over—broke leg 

Clarence R. Bushart, Marion, N.Y. _.._.. 
Using saw—cut thumb 

William Baker, Palmyra, N.Y. _.............. 
Struck by cable—inj. eye 

James Alan Lehr, Macedon, N.Y. ~_........ 
Caught in power mower—inj. hand 

John DeNeef, Dec’d, Lyons, N.Y. -......... 2250.00 
Drowned—loss of life 

Herbert Warner, Sr., Himrod, N.Y. _....... 
Ladder fell—broke leg 

Ralph F. Kerrick, Towanda, Pa. _.......... 
Knocked down by heifer—inj. leg 

Robert E. Jenkins, Troy, Pa. _.............. 
Fell against beam—inj. back 

A. Luther Watt, Meadville, Pa. ............. 
Caught in picker—inj. hand 

John V. Mulvey, Genesee, Pa. ........... 
Tire rim blew off—broke ankle 

Naomi S. Tingley, New Milford, Pa. _..... 
Fell—broke arm 

Robert Elmer Davis, Honesdale, Pa. _..... 
Cranking tractor—broke wrist 

William Conrad, Jr., Andover, N.J. _....... 
Hit by truck—injured hand 

Joseph Racite, Pennsgrove, N.J. _......... 
Fell pole vaulting—broke arm 

Harold R. Britton, Sr., 

Blainsboro-!N Ui saae wae ee 
Motorcycle acc.—broke foot 

Alice Starkey, Northfield, Mass. _......___. 
Hit by car—injured leg 

John Burnell, West Poland, Maine 
Hit by ball—broke leg 

Clarence E. Murray, Concord, N.H. ...... 
Fell in tub—inj. Ie 

Laurence D. Reed, Windsor, Vt. ............ 204.50 
Paint brushes caught fire—leg burns 


1250.00 


809.14 
701.20 
135.60 


135.71 
214.28 
363.25 
800.00 
967.69 
100.00 
156.43 
300.00 
405.25 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


(Page 35 including 16 A-D) 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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BOO 


J New. York City 


( a Feb. 7) SU MMER 
IN FEBRUARY 


14 days of OLD WORLD CHARM aboard 

LUXURY LINER SS RAFFAELLO... 

et ... JUST PACK and GO! 
, Make new friends — Something for everybody! 





se « 
Port Everglades /N 
(Depart Feb. 9) 33 
3 


Bo 










St.Thomas 
(Duty Free Shopping) 
@o <Q) 





29 > St. Maarten 
(French-Dutch Food 


© O Beautiful Beaches) 
Martinque 


3 (French Tropic Charm) 
@) 
J 
Curacao 


(Dutch Shops 


Sidewalk Cafes 0 
| @ Grenada (The Spice Isle) 


oeyeee 


Send me all the free information you can on the American Agricul- 
turist Caribbean Cruise, February, 1970. 

[}1 would prefer to leave from New York City 
[11 would prefer to leave from Port Everglades 


Name 


Address 
Ci tae I 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department S-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 











OCTOBER 1969 


Mortheatt | American Agriculturist 


and the 


RURAL NEW YORKER 














test-fly the smooth power of the 70’s 


Your first glance at a new jet-age Case 
tractor tells you to expect an exciting 
new concept of tractor design. Perform- 
ance and advanced features beyond 
what you'll find in your present tractors. 


All-new record-breaking power. The 
engines are all-new: open-chamber, 
free-breathing design that licks your 
toughest spots without an argument. 
The first of these new engines—used 
in our 4-wheel-drive turbocharged 1470 
—blasted out 145 pto HP in official tests 
and at the same time set a world’s 


economy record for tractors over 39 hp. 


All-new s-m-o-o-t-h power shift. Team 
Case power shift with the muscle of the 
all-new Case engines, and you've got a 
tiger by the tail. True power shift; no 
free-wheeling in any gear. Unbelievably 
smooth. Gear speeds overlap so per- 
fectly, driving power is continuous. 
You'll never see the wheels stop 
momentarily while power shifting 
under load. 


An all-new concept of comfort-condi- 
tioning. Rubber mountings under the 













operator’s platform cushion vibr 


and noise. Hydraulic power brakes, 


drostatic steering, tilt and telescc 
steering wheel, and an exclusive c! 
of three deluxe seats. The big 17' 
ft. platform module is completel\ 


of obstructions. The console house 


power controls. And the ultima 
Case custom-built cab. Stay cool 
Cucumber, warm as toast—free of 
bugs, pollen, dust. And restful at 
the like of which you’ve neve 
perienced before! 


Got the urge to get behind the wi 
Your Case dealer is ready to de 
strate a new breed of power, spee: 
guts. The 4-5 plow 770. 5-plow 


6-plow 970. 7-plow 1070. No obligat 


of course—but we wi// warn you. | 
be awfully hard to go back to yot 
tractor once you've driven an al 
Case. J. |. Case Company, Racine 
Amajorcomponent of (mes) Tennec 


ne 
Wi 





Step into the 70's with the new Case 








Dependable LP-gas 
means total 
home comfort 


From clean, even heat to air conditioning, you get year-round 
comfort with LP-gas. From piping hot water for laundry and bath 
to the warm, tumble-drying of clothes, you get year-round con- 
venience with LP-gas. From cooking and baking to washing dishes 
to burning trash...gas makes the big difference. Modern. Clean. 
Dependable. See your LP-gas Dealer. Enjoy 


the comforts of an LP-gas home. AUTHORIZED MEMBER 


Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 





This seal identifies an authorized memberp> 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE 


i 


PROTANE 


LP-GAS SERVICE 


HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING SPECIALISTS 


AGWAY LP GAS SERVICE 
Agway 


MUSSER SPECIALS—TREES MAKE MONEY 


NEW GROUND COVER 
sq. ft...$ 4.00 
50 CROWNS—200 sq. ft...$ 7.50 
100 CROWNS—400 sq. ft.. $14.00 
CROWNVETCH — perennial ground 
cover—Flowers June til frost. Beau- 
tiful, hardy, no mowing. Grows 12”- 
18” any climate, sun or partial shade. 
Chokes weeds, resists droughts. 





Where you pay for LP Gas as you use it, not before. 
Call today for automatic, metered deliveries. 
Agway is in the Yellow Pages under Gas—LP. 



















Trees are cash crops never in surplus, requiring 
little care. Shelter belts or windbreaks increase 
crop yield. Trees conserve water and soil besides 
beautifying and increasing the value of property. 


QUALITY SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS AT 
LOW, QUANTITY PRICES — For example: 


50 at 100 rate Per 100 Per 1000 


SCOTCH PINE (Musser Special Strain) 
Zefa SCCGUNRS= a, 6 sci e sc weset piss 3- 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


Sturdy, well 25 for 
rooted, 3-yr.,8”- $6.00 
14” plants. Ideal 50 for 
for background $11.95 
or hedge. Sun or 100 for 
shade. $21.95 





























6 RHODODENDRON 
& 6 AZALEA 





25 EVERGREENS 5°..$ 8.00... .$40.00 






















3-5 yr., 8”-16”. Strong 1 yr. trans- 3-yr. Seedlings 6-10". $15.00... .$75.00 
5 ea. Scotch Pine. ee plasitssA to G6 oALL T2051 gar ccsdineete as ae B14". 1600... 89.00 
White Pine, Nor- *7- tall.Massofroots, for only | wHite FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
way Spruce, Colorado large leaves. Rho- $7.95 1-yfn Seedlings ook der taire te: xxxxx..$16.00....$80.00 
Blue Spruce, Frazer Fir. dodendron, from Z:yr= Seedlings cissies co's sas vine 15-18”... 20.00... .xxxxx 
H red flowering stock. Aza- CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
lea, hardy, mixed colors. 2-¥i7 Seedlings anus foe) tc. see 4- 8”. $13.00... .$65.00 








15 WHITE BIRCH 
Meoyee Sse ea 
trees. Bark turns 
white after 3 to 
4 years. Hardy. 


FREE CATALOG 


Wholesale planting list and Xmas tree growers’ guide BOX 83-H 
MUSSER FORESTS Miia 


Bake and roast at least 25% faster 
New “Jet-Fan” Convection Oven’ Range 


In a hurry? New Monarch 30°’ ELECTRIC “‘JET- 
FAN’’ CONVECTION OVEN" slashes preparation 
time of baked goods, roasts — for example, pork 
roasts in 2 hours instead of 3! Safe, gentle jet fan distribution of warm air 
is the secret. Also has Monarch’s ‘‘STA-KLEAN’’T™ FANTASTIC NEW 
OVEN THAT CLEANS ITSELF while you bake and roast at regular tem- 
peratures. New porcelain enamel finish on side, back, and bottom panels 
plus door liner, resists food soil . .. stains just disappear! Fast and clean 
— what a combination! 


Postpaid 
at planting 
time. 
NoC.0.D. 








for only 
$6.95 













(“STA-KLEAN 


FANTASTIC NEW 


OVEN 
CLEANS ITSELF 
ae 


* patented 
e LIFT-UP COOK TOP « LIFT-OFF OVEN DOOR 


Y y RANGE COMPANY 
SINCE 1896 6309 Lake St. ¢ Beaver Dam, Wis. 53916 
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We treasure the flaming beauty 
of the fall because it so quickly 
gives way to the bleakness of win- 
ter. 

Photo: Herbert Shumway, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 





CORNELL 


IN THE 





BARN CLEANER 


THE 


LINK 
IS THE THING 





No one makes a barn cleaner 
like Cornell, and no one makes 
a link, like the one in the Cornel! 
Barn Cleaner. This Is Its Heart 
because it is designed and made 
for 3 specific purposes: Efficiency, 
Economy and Dependability. 


The round, short, welded link 
(not riveted) prevents jamming, 
and breakage—sheds urine and 
manure better to prevent corro- 
sion. The Cornell link, together 
with the non-slip double tooth 
drive sprocket; two inch drive 
paddle; exclusive reverse corne! 
idlers, and its fully automatic 
operation give you, the user, the 
best barn cleaner on the market 


It would pay you to know more 
about the Cornell Barn Cleaner. 
It would pay you to have one 
... Write today for more 
information. 


Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 2 
[-] Have rep call lama |_| Farmer {|_| Student 





| |_| Cornell Barn Cleaner |] Cornell Conversion 
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also distributors of 


g CORNELL Vandale Silo Unloaders 


Cornell Manufacturing Compa’ y 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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| Can help you 

save $2-$7 per calf 
and give a better, 
stronger start, too. 


Calfnip Milk Replacer delivers what 
calves need to get safe, sure 
headstarts, economically. 


° $2 to $7 savings per calf, depending 
on milk prices, since each 25 lbs. 
replaces 200 Ibs. whole milk. 


* Delivers needed antibiotic, vitamins, 
minerals and high quality animal fat 
for the fast start needed to grow 
heifers that move into the 
production line earlier to produce 
more milk during their lifetime. 


¢ Mixes easily, stays mixed. 


See for yourself. Ask for a free Calfnip 
mixing demonstration. Let a Calfnip 
Headstart save you money now, make 
you money later on. Proved on 
thousands of calves. For veal calves, 
use special Wayne Calf-V-Nip. 


Feed for the difference 
innovations make. 
Feed Wayne. 






HEALTH 


© 1969 Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 60606 





| EDITORIALS® 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





TO MY SON AND DAUGHTER 


I hope you noticed some of the words 
written about astronaut Neil Armstrong, 
whose place is secure forever in the history 
books. These are the ones I mean: 

“He grew up in middle-America during 
the depression, steered by a set of stern and 
stubborn values: work hard, smile, save 
your money, count your blessings, and pray 
a lot. Also: Learning is the salvation of the 
human race, and sloth by far its greatest 
peril.” 

You'll find a lot of folks who think those 
‘stern and stubborn values” are a lot of 
baloney ... supplanted now by “situation 
ethics” and by the idea that “everything 
is relative.” Lulled by the most widespread 
affluence known anywhere on earth, some 
people in these United States conclude that 
such values are irrelevant to the new age. 

Note, though, that the man who stepped 
over the threshold of the doorway leading 
to new worlds does not share such beliefs. 

Could it be that the true heroes of the 
ages ... those whose deeds create a response 
in every generation ...share similar atti- 
tudes toward self-discipline and the impor- 
tance of work? 


CONDITIONED REFLEX 


A Russian physiologist named Pavlov 
became famous for developing the concept 
of the conditioned reflex... getting a dog 
to react to the ringing of a bell. 

Sometimes I wonder about the condi- 
tioning we’re creating in people. For 
instance, some farmers are rewarded by 
government specifically for being nonpro- 
ductive on at least part of their acres. If 
they produce on those acres, they are sub- 
ject to punishment. 

Some minority groups are being reward- 
ed as a result of violence, or the threat of 
violence. Students find “confrontation” 
can be rewarding as compared to following 
accepted channels. 

Older people are rewarded by Social 
Security payments specifically on the basis 
that they be unproductive ...or at least 
productive only in minimal amounts. It 
has always seemed to me that no benefits 
should be taken away from older people 
who are able to hold down a full-time job. 

Nonproductivity and _ violence... not 
very constructive kinds of activity toward 
which to condition people seeking reward! 


MIDDLE GROUND 


As a result of a recent editorial on the 
use of pesticides, I’ve received a number of 
letters... ranging all the way from un- 
bridled rage to thoughtful appraisals of the 
situation. 

Several folks argued that we'll end up 
in a middle ground as far as pesticides are 
concerned ... and I agree with them. Actu- 
ally, we’re pretty much in the middle course 
already ... somewhere between. all-out use 
to maximize efficiency at one extreme, and 
complete banning of pesticides at the other. 

Amidst the controversy, I think there are 
several very important things to remember: 

1. The technological margin between a 
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land of plenty and one of want is narrower 
than most people know. We must use some 
pesticides if we are to feed our people 
adequately. 

2. Restrictions on the use of pesticides 
should be national, not state-by-state. If 
all U.S. farmers have to operate by the same 
change in rules, their competitive position 
is not affected. It’s unfair to force New 
York farmers (for instance) to grow sweet 
corn without DDT ...unless New Jersey 
growers have the same restriction. 

To some extent, thought needs to be 
given to similar competitive situations be- 
tween nations. Mexico, as an example, may 
not ban a pesticide that we eliminate... 
and thereby our friends south of the border 
might gain a substantial competitive edge 
over U.S. growers. 

3. Farmers can gain some valuable 
brownie-points with many non-farmers by 
giving in gracefully ... where .an objective 
analysis provides solid evidence of long-run 
pollution danger. Much of the anti-pesticide 
hue and cry stems from massive misinforma- 
tion and emotionalism, but there are pesti- 
cides that can damage the environment in 
ways that nobody .. . including the farmers 
... wants to see happen. 

Continuing... and probably more strin- 
gent... regulation of pesticides lies in the 
future. Even so, the total tonnage of their 
use in the U.S. is almost certain to grow. 


“IT AIN’T NECESSARILY SO”’ 


Not so many years ago it was considered 
terribly irresponsible to grow corn on a 
field for a number of years in a row. 
Agronomists warned solemnly of the terrible 
things this would do in terms of lowering 
organic matter, depleting soil fertility, and 
increasing erosion. 

Then along came effective herbicides, 
increased mehcanization, and a swing to- 
ward more corn for roughage and grain. 
Result: many especially-responsive fields 
have grown corn without a break for many 
years...and with the blessings of most 
agronomists. 

At one time clearcutting was considered 
by most foresters to be a nasty word. It 
conjures up visions of ruthless exploitation, 
of laying waste the forests with axe and 
saw. As a forestry management practice 
for hardwood stands, it was bitterly con- 
demned by some as a practice incubated 
in ignorance and hatched in greed. 

But in a recent USDA publication en- 
titled “Forests For The Future,” clearcutting 
is recommended... with supporting infor- 
mation that makes a lot of sense. And, 
heresy of heresies, the publication concludes 
that clearcutting provides more water in 
nearby streams, not less! 

It even reports that, ‘“Clearcutting is a 
friend of wildlife, for birds and animals 
need variety, too! Biologists agree that 
scattered openings in a forest, such as are 
characteristic of even-aged management, 
greatly increase the -capacity of the forest 
to support wildlife.” 

Finally, I recently became aware that 
educational policies have come full circle 
in some schools. At one time, years ago, 
children learned in a one-room schoolhouse 
where all abilities were lumped together 






in a grade. Then educators began to advo- 
cate “intellectual homogeneity” by tracking 
students... the upper track of bright stu- 
dents, the middle group, and so on. 

Now, at least. one school I know of is 
seeking to structure classes so that each 
includes students from all ability groups. 
Recent research indicates that achievement 
is affected more by the background and 
aspirations of other students than by the 
quality of the school’s facilities... or even 
of its teachers. 

A cynic, I suppose, might observe that 
if you wait long enough everything becomes 
fashionable again. Shucks, fellows, that 
means the skirts are bound to be lowered 
again some day! 

In any case, Pd say that one needs to 
avoid becoming “locked” on any particular 
technology. Keep a healthy skepticism about 
what is the best way to do something. Ex- 
periment now and then... on a small scale 
... to see whether something you know for 
sure is necessarily so! 


GNATS AND CAMELS 


The programs to clean up air pollution 
are legion, and a great deal of publicity 
attends them. Yet, ve actually seen some 
of the most vociferous anti-pollution people 
start on their second pack of cigarettes for 
the day! 

Another irony amidst the passing parade 
involves the folks who claim that milk 
plugs the body’s pipes and brings an early 
heart attack. After attending meetings where 
the diet-heart theory was expounded, I’ve 
watched some milk-haters belly up to the 
watering-trough for several clouts of Old 
Panther. 

But, in terms of living dangerously, the 
national Secretary of Transportation reports 
that nearly half of all drivers involved in 
fatal highway crashes have high concentra- 
tions of alcohol in their blood. THe report 
concludes that “the use of alcohol by drivers 
and pedestrians leads to some 25,000 deaths 
and a total of at least 800,000 crashes in 
the United States each year.” 

The Travelers Insurance Company has 
appropriately entitled its report on 1968 
traffic accidents “Alcoholocaust.”’ It reports 
that anointing a steering wheel with alcohol 
makes a terribly dangerous combination 
...and there are endless figures to prove 
the point. 

It has always puzzled me that burning 
leaves can help stir up vast government 
programs... but not cigarette smoke. The 
accusations against milk create headlines, 
but alcohol quietly continues its fatal work 
on a gigantic scale... and unattended by 
much publicity. 

It seems that we mortals want the other 
guy to mend his ways to protect the en- 
vironment and make our society a more 
constructive one. In the process of looking 
for such programs, we strain at the gnats 
...and swallow the camels without even 
noticing them. 

Maybe that’s why a friend of mine rather 
cynically has labeled the human race ‘““The 
Unthinkables.”” Suppose he’s right? 
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$100 A WEEK§SSL28 INCOME WHILE 


YOU ARE HOSPITALIZED 


$100 weekly extra tax-free INCOME in addition 


to any other group or personal insurance (including 
Medicare at and after age 65) while you are in any 


but a Veterans’ or other Federal Hospital . . . or $50 
weekly at half the cost! 





Pays YOU up to 52 weeks each accident or 


sickness No limit to number of separate accidents 
or sicknesses covered. Most hospitalization insurance 
naturally and properly covers specific hospital, surgical 
or medical services or charges actually incurred by the 
insured. To supplement such basic benefits, our new 
plan pays cash direct to you to spend any way you 
please ... to help with the expenses not covered by 
your other insurance or for increased family costs or 
personal needs that are so apt to attend a hospital stay. 
Benefits will not be pro-rated. If increasing cost of 
health care finds you without needed protection, this 
is for you! 


Broad Policy pays YOU $50.00 or $100.00 


weekly ($7.14 or $14.28 per day) while you are hos- 
pitalized for as many as 52 weeks for each continuous 
confinement WITH NO LIMIT TO THE NUMBER 
OF SEPARATE ACCIDENTS OR SICKNESSES 
COVERED. To qualify for these benefits you simply 
enter any hospital, other than a Veterans’ or other 
Federal Hospital, upon advice of your physician, and 
these cash benefits are paid directly to you periodically 
during your entire confinement, up to a full year. Our 
record for claim service is unexcelled. 


This Liberal Coverage is for each continuous hos- 
pital confinement necessitated by accident or any kind 
of sickness commencing while the policy is in force, 
excepting only confinement resulting from attempted 
suicide, acts of war, riots or military service during war, 
or from pregnancy, miscarriage, or childbirth, or any 
complications thereof. Pre-existing sicknesses which, 
of course, are initially excluded are covered after the 
policy has been in force for two years. 


The Current Quarterly Cost shown above can be 
changed only if there is a general adjustment up or 
down. for all men or all women, respectively. 

The younger you are now, the lower your costs over the 
years! The rate does not increase due to your advanc- 
ing age. 


No Age Limit for Applying! And coverage may be — 


continued for life. While we do have the right to cancel 
as a class all people who are over age 65 or who are 
eligible-for Medicare, we see no occasion for exercising 
this privilege unless compulsory government programs 
result in over-insurance. In no event may we terminate 
an individual policy unless we terminate the entire 
i and such termination would not affect pending 
claims. 


Sound Protection, Direct at Cost isprovidedby 
a strong old non-profit association that, since 1883, has 
served generations of prudent people in non-hazardous 
occupations. We were incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York in 1883. 


Apply Now, Pay Later! Your policy will become 
effective at noon the day your application is accepted, 
and you then have two weeks within which to pay the 
initial premium in the amount of the quarterly cost of 
the coverage selected. 


The Commercial Travelers 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
ARVIN P. TREVVETT, Secretary-Treasurer UTICA, N.Y. -13502 





Low Quarterly Cost 


For men and women now 18 or over 


Your $50 Weekly $100 Weekly 
Present Age Income Income 
18-39 $4.50 $9.00 
40-49 5/5 11.50 
50-59 7.00 14.00 
60 & Over 10.50 21.00 





MAIL APPLICATION NOW — PAY LATER 


Application for Hospital Confinement Policy 
To The Commercial Travelers, Utica, N. Y. 13502 


I herewith apply to The Commercial Travelers Mutual Accident Association for a 


HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT POLICY providing the following benefits: 
[J $50 weekly hospital benefit for up to one full year 


or 
[J $100 weekly hospital benefit for up to one full year 


I understand that no payment is required with this application and that if my application 
is accepted I will receive a statement of the Initial Premium (current quarterly cost of the 
coverage selected) to be paid within two weeks after the acceptance of this application, 
and that if I do not make this payment within such time the policy will automatically 
terminate without any action on the part of the Association. 
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4, Nature of Business 
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Position and Duties 


POOP M SO wee O eee ews eee OES OEE RSTO ESOT ERSTE SOME OSES ee UES SETS 8 SOE SES SOE RESO SESE SES OSES SS SEESEEESO® 


Have you ever applied for or been issued insurance in this Association ?.............-.-.:s0e0+- 
H 


ave you ever been confined to or treated in a hospital, sanatorium or institution? 


PPP errr rrr rrr irri tir rr ttt rir rr tri tittT tty 
. ° > ee 
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7 During the last five years have you had any medical or surgical advice or treatment 
or to the best of your knowledge and belief have you had any departures from good 


Hegiehte ce) Sat cee State full details of all such instances including any 
(Yes or No) 


treatment which has been recommended but not yet performed. (If “None” so state) 





I agree that upon acceptance of this application this Association shall not be liable for 


| payment of any benefits based on injury occurring or sickness arising prior to 12 o’clock 
7 noon, standard time at the place of my residence, of the day of such acceptance. 
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The Oros Brothers. . . (I. to r.) 


Louis, Julius, Joe and John. 








BIG DAIRY FARM 


Three hundred cows are a lot 
of cows on any farm. But when 
you remember that four brothers 
... Julius, John, Joe and Louis 
Oros...run it, the farm at Cin- 
cinnatus, New York, doesn’t look 
quite so big. 

It’s important, I think, to know 
that this business wasn’t orga- 
nized quickly ... it grew. 

In 1933, the boys’ father bought 
the original farm of 400 acres. 
The farm acreage has also grown, 
now measuring 1400 acres. For 
some time, the four boys worked 
with their father, then in 1955 
formed a partnership. 

“We thought it over for four 
years before we built the present 
free-stall setup, which we began 
using in January of 1969,” said 
Julius. “Before that, we had cows 
in four barns, 120 in one, 50 in 
another, 95 in a third, and a few 
in a fourth. Two of the barns 
had pipeline milkers, the others 
were equipped with standard 
milking machines. The setup 
took too much labor. 

‘“‘When we moved into the free- 
stall barn, we had around 300 
milkers. Our total cows and 
heifers number 540, and we ex- 
pect to have 380 milking by fall 
with the same labor force we 
_used in the four barns. Fo run 
the place we have four men in 
addition to us four brothers. One 
man has been with us 10 years.” 


. Expandable 


As John explained, a barn for 
50 cows was built next to the 
site of the new barn four years 
ago. At that time, it was built 
so it could be expanded. It has 
tie stalls and is now used for cows 
about to freshen and for dry cows. 
Heifers are stabled in one of the 
old barns. 

“Feeding is all mechanized,” 
said John. “The herd is divided 
into two groups and each group 
is milked in a double-eight milk- 
ing parlor with three men doing 
the job. It takes two hours to 
milk the herd in the two parlors. 

“The cows eat grain while be- 
ing milked, although we can feed 

rain in bunks in the stable area. 
he milk from each group goes 


to a separate bulk tank. At one 
time we sold 6 tons of milk a 
day, but now we are down to 
about 5% tons. 

“We bale some hay... mostly 
alfalfa...for heifers, but the 
milking herd gets a mixture of 
haylage and corn silage delivered 
automatically to bunks. Each 
group of cows is fed from two 
silos, one holding haylage, one 
corn silage.” 


Silage 


All the corn goes in the silo. 
No small grain is grown, and a 
16 percent grain ration is pur- 
chased. 

“So far,” said Joe, ““We have 
felt that the cows can eat enough 
grain while being milked. It 
seems to us that cows need less 
concentrate when they get high 
quality roughage, including silage 
with plenty of ears.” 

I asked about management 
problems. “When something 
comes up,” replied Louis, “we 
sit down and talk it over. We 
figure that four heads are better 
than one. Unless we all agree 
on what to do, we just wait and 
study until we do agree.” 

The boys haven’t split up 
responsibilities as is sometimes 
done, but all are familiar with 
all aspects of the business. They 
report that milk production in- 
creased when the cows were 
moved into the new barn. For 
one thing, they said, “We can 
keep a much closer watch on 
individual cows when they are 
all together in one herd.” 

Here is a big dairy farm, well 
organized and managed, but one 
which grew bigger gradually. 

“We would never advise a 
man to get this big all at once,” 
remarked Julius. — H.L.C. 


MANAGING FREE STALLS 


In 1955, Al Sweetland of 
Fabius, New York, bought his 
present farm of 186 acres, mostly 
tillable. Before that, he and his 
father and three brothers ran a 
farm near Cazenovia. 

There were two old barns on 


the place. Some remodeling was 
done and 38 milkers were kept 
in tie stalls.) Then, in 1965, a 
free-stall barn was built with 94 
stalls, and 45 purebred Holsteins 
were purchased to expand the 
herd. 

“T had three ideas in mind,” 
said Al. “First, I wanted to ac- 
complish more with less hard 
work; second, I wanted a busi- 
ness big enough to hire labor so 
we could get away occasionally; 
third, I wanted to develop a 
more profitable business.”’ 

Incidentally, one hobby of the 
entire family is skiing. There is 
a ski center nearby and often 
the family takes advantage of it 
in season. 

“What will you do if you break 
a leg skiing?” I asked. “I haven’t 
figured that out yet,” was the 
reply. 

“With 100 cows,” said Al, 
“everything is different. The 
timid cow can’t do well in free 
stalls. Then feeding is different. 
You can’t give a cow much in- 
dividual attention. But the big- 
gest difference I see is in record- 

eeping. You may recognize each 
cow as an individual, but unless 
you record breeding dates and 
other information promptly, you 
are out of luck. 

“Also, I feel that it’s more 
difficult to develop a topnotch 
herd of purebreds. It can be 
done, but I haven’t done it yet. 
It takes a good man to do it. A 
large herd makes it possible to 
divide the herd into two groups 
according to production and | 
plan to do that in the fall. I 
find that 9 to. 12 pounds of grain 
are about all a cow can eat while 
being milked. By dividing the 
herd, I can give the high pro- 





ducers extra grain, while avoid- 
ing feeding the low producers 
too much.” 

The farm has 2 silos (both 
24x60), one used for corn, one 
for haylage. 

“Last winter was the first that 
we had haylage to last all 
winter,” Al added. 

The land is good for alfalfa 
and plans are to make it the 
only hay crop, seeding when 
necessary, without a_ so-called 
‘nurse’ crop. Seventy acres are 
in corn, with plans to pick 20 
and put the balance in the silo. 

“T tried planting corn in double 
rows,’ Al commented, “but I 
concluded the ears lacked size, 
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so I stopped. On the best corn 
ground, I aim for 28,000 plants 
per acre... and down to 20,000 
on some poorer fields.”’ 

Concerning machinery, Al 
commented, “I am inclined to 
feel that too much importance 
is given to obsolescence. We have 
a tractor that has been over- 
hauled a couple of times and 
still gives good service. Then, 
too, a young farm boy can oper- 
ate a medium-sized piece of 
equipment where he can’t handle 
some of the big stuff some ex- 
perts advise us to buy.” 

Al gives liberally of his time 
to local affairs. He’s interested 
in the Farm Bureau and _ has 
served on the school board. 

A visit with him emphasizes 
the importance of good manage- 
ment on today’s farms. — HLC 


NEAT AND PROSPEROUS 


Two brothers, Stephen and 
David Fleming, plus a little 
part-time help, are the labor | 
force on a 739-acre dairy farm 
near Marathon, New York. They 
grew -up on the farm, worked 
with their father for some time, 
and bought the entire farm in 
1959. 

The dairy barn with stanchions 
was built in 1960, and is 234 feet . 
long. “We wouldn’t keep cows 
any other way,” Stephen com- 
mented. 

Milking 

The cows are milked in stan- 
chions and the milk is carried 
to a bulk tank by a transfer sys- 
tem. Contrary to the fairly com- 
mon practice of feeding roughage 
in bunks, this herd grazes on 
good pasture. Then when it gets 
short, the cows are turned on 
second-growth meadows which 
have been cut early. “We also 
have a field of millet which is 
pasture,” added Stephen. 

“This is a fall dairy,” said 
David. “Sixty percent of the 
herd freshens from September 
to November and we seldom 
have over 120 in production at 
one time. We also have around 
85 head of young stock.” 

“We feed heavy on hay,” add- 
ed Stephen, “about 75 percent 
hay and 25 percent silage. Till- 
able acres make up about 445 
and about 400 are in hay and 
35 to 40 in corn. We feed hay 
3 times a day, corn silage once, 
and grain twice.” 

When I arrived at the farm, 
the-two boys were greasing up 
a tractor and Haybine. Nearby 
was a steel building which 
aroused my curiosity. - 

“It’s a steel structure 50 x 100 
feet,” said one of the. boys, 
‘“‘where we store our equipment. 


- None is left outside summer or 


winter.” 

I must add that I seldom see 
a farm that is kept so neat. No 
machinery outside, no junk 
piles, no burdocks. ‘The two boys 
are obviously doing real well, 
yet they find time to keep the 
farmstead attractive. I often 
wish more good farmers would 
follow their example! — H.L.C. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1969 





~ CHECK OUT THE 


BEST SPREADE 
N THE INDUSTRY 





A low profile for easier loading. 
1 Monthly or 100 load greasing. O 
Multiple speed conveyor adjustable 
from driver’s seat. 1] A tapered box to 
prevent plugging. (1) Corrosion resist- 
ant steel sides and front end-gate. 0 





Penta-treated wood floor. 0 Self- 
cleaning pintle chain with high tensile 
strength. (] Plastic tubular shields on 
drive shafts for even greater safety. 
C1 And they’re standard on all Massey- 
Ferguson spreaders. Like the econom- 


R FEATURES 





ical MF 110 pictured below. A 110 
bushel spreader built for fast hauling 
and easy loading. And priced low. 
Why not see the complete line of MF 
spreaders at your Massey-Ferguson. 
Dealer. There’s one for your size herd. 


Economical 110 bushel MF 110. 





NOW CHECK THE PRICE... 


a4 


For the in-between size herds, the 130 
bushel MF 130 will do the job. Standard 
top beater and excellent flotation carry- 
ing capacity. 





Big 160 bushel MF 160 with 46” box 
height for easy loading. A great spreader 
for medium-size herds. 









Top-of-the line 205 bushel MF 205 is 
tough enough for your big manure haul- 
ing jobs. Available with upper beater and 
semi-liquid end-gate and other perform- 
ance options. 


YOUR DOLLAR WORKS HARDER AT YOUR MF DEALER 


NEW JERSEY BERGEN (C.c5y. oe aerate Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. HICKSVILLE .... William Kroemer & Sons inc. ONEIDA .......... Davis Equip. Center inc. 

D BLOSSVALE | 0.20223 Jay’s Sales & Service HOLCOMB .......... Conkley Dairy Supply OWEGO ............ Ds oecigtake Hunt Impl. Co. 

nevi 2 ee ee BOSTON .......... Emerling Chevrolet Inc. HUBBARDSVILLE ........ Jacob Misch & Son PANAMA ............ Panama Farm Supply 

HAMMONTON ..... Rodio Tractor Sales Inc. BUFFALO ....... Halsey-Reid Equipment Inc. ITHACA ........ Ithaca Farm Equipment Press PENNG YANG ee mee rs Keuka Dodge Inc. 

HIGHTSTOWN .. Hights Farm Equip. Co. inc. CANANDAIGUA ............. Don Howard JEFFERSONVILLE ...... Jeffersonville Garage PIFFARD ........... : Parnell Sales & Service 

MONROEVILLE ......... Rudolph J. Franzen CANTON 3 S40). 3455 Hundley Farm Impl. Inc. KIRKVILLE .......... -.. Mabie Brothers Inc. PORT JERVIS .... Reinhardt’s Equip. Co. Inc. 

MONTAGUE ...... Reinhardt’s Equip. Co. Inc. CENTRAL SQUARE . Central Square Implement 4A FARGEVILLE ............ Glenn Johnrow SAUQUOIT. |. Se. Charles A. Zumbrun 

MOUNT HOLLY .. Hy-Way Tractors Equipment CUTAZY so tte rae Clinton Farm Supply LOWVILLE ............. sees Foster Millard SYRACUSE: cee Northeast Tractor Sales 

STEWARTSVILLE .... Esposito Farm Machinery CINCINNATUS ....... McKee Equipment Co. MARCELLUS ......... Nightingale Mills Inc. _THORNWOOD .... Stark Equipment Co. Inc. 

COBLESKILL .. Cobleskill Welding Service Inc. MIDDLEPORT .............. R: Max: Hyde TROUPSBURG.. Elbert Potter 

DE RUYTER .... H. W. Cook Farm Service Inc. MILLERTON ....... Scoland Farm Equip. Inc. VALATIE.......... Heins Equipment Co. Inc. 

NEW YORK EAST RANDOLPH ........ Edward Gumienik MONSEY .......... Monsey Tractor Co. Inc. WADHAMS ........ Lewis Farm Supply Inc. 

AFIONE  cAzanmse econ Barnett H: Decker | FIBA. eee es ot County Line Garage NELLISTON .. Hawkins Tractor & Impl. Sales WALLKILL ...... Valley Farm Supplies Corp. 

ALBANY .... Abele Tractor & Equip. Co. Inc. FT. COVINGTON .......... Fred W. Manson NEW HAMPTON .Sosler Garage & Farm Equip. WATERLOO ........ Finger Lakes Equip. Co. 

AMSTERDAM ....... H-M Equipment Co. Inc. FRANKLIN ............... Ray Tilley & Son NEW PALTZ .. New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. WESTFIELD ........... Rammelt & Sons Inc. 

ANTWERP © 655 assis Northrop Equip Co. Inc. FRANKLINVILLE ........ C. A. Phillips & Sons “NORTH JAVA ....... Java Farm Supply Inc. WILLIAMSON ...... Ralph A. Verbridge Inc. 
BALLSTON SPA ...... A. L. Pettit Equip. Inc. GOUVERNEUR ... D. L. Sweeney Equip. Corp. NORWICH ............. R. D. Smith & Sons 


Massey-Ferguson &% | he Challengers 


*Suggested list price of MF 110 less tires F.O.B. Des Moines, lowa 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, lowa 
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Conditioning pens for calves at Supreme Cattle Company. Fences are 


made with 4 X 4 oak posts driven 312 feet into the ground. 


HOLSTEIN STEAK 


THE Supreme Cattle Comp- 
any operates a beef cattle farm 
near. Perry. Caty.. < between 
Ithaca and Watkins Glen, New 
York, on State Route 227. The 
most obviously unusual thing 
about the place is that all the 
beef cattle are black and white! 

With a capacity of 400 Hol- 
stein calves per batch, and 7 
groups processed per year, pres- 
ent yearly output is 2800 head 
...but plans call for increasing, 
with the goal of 10,000 head 
annually being mentioned by 
management. The ramrod of the 
outfit is Bill Simpson, who be- 
gan ten years ago feeding out 
dairy cattle brought down from 
Wisconsin to Missouri. 


Crossbreeds 


Out there he started with 
crossbreeds (beef bull crossed on 
a dairy cow), but found there 
just weren’t enough:of them. He 
‘switched to dairy animals for 
beef purposes, and found they 
did as well as crossbreeds. 

He likes Holsteins for the pur- 
pose, finds they have top-level 
rate of gain, an impressive con- 
version ratio, and the lean-type 
meat that the market demands. 
Calves are widely available in 
the Northeast as a by-product of 
the dairy industry...and it’s a 
good thing they are, for each 
batch of 400 is assembled within 
a week’s time from New York 
and Pennsylvania livestock auc- 
tions! 

Nursery 

Calves are started in a nur- 
sery, where they’re fed powdered 
milk automatically mixed in 
warm water...from Nursette 
‘“‘mechanical mothers,’ each 
fitted with a rubber nipple (15 
calves per nipple). For 5% weeks 
they’re on a full-milk diet, then 
have one-half a week on a trans- 
ition ration of less milk, and 
weaned at 6 weeks of age. 

The body temperature of each 
calf is taken every day for the 
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first two weeks after being re- 
ceived at the nursery...one of 
the arrows in the animal health 
bow at Supreme. They get a 
shot of multiple vitamins as soon 
as they arrive at the nursery, 
and also an injection of antibio- 
tics. Bill figures mortality rates 
during the first year of operation 
at a fraction over 5 percent... 
and uses 5 percent mortality and 
5 percent culling as thumb rules. 
However, he finds the culling 
rate has been below that figure. 


Full Feed 

After weaning, calves go on a 
full-feed program of high-moist- 
ure corn-and-cob meal (plus 
commercial supplement for stil- 
besterol, protein, vitamins, etc.). 
It takes around 6500 tons of corn 
a year. here...some grown on 
the farm, some purchased from 
neighboring farmers. No rough- 
age...except for the corn cobs 
sos fed, 

All animals. are ear-tagged for 
identification, and weighed pe- 


- riodically. Feed conversion being 


shot for is 6.5 or 7 to 1 on ani- 
mals from 250-1000 pounds 
liveweight ...on a ration of 80- 
85 percent TDN. Calves move 
at specific intervals from the in- 
side nursery to outside condi- 
tioning pens (7 weeks), and then 
eventually from there to fatten- 
ing areas. 

What about the meat from 
dairy animals? Bill _ reports 
shooting for a 58 percent dress- 
ing percentage... and a consist- 
ency of carcass that is sought in 
most products by the American 
consumer. He believes Holstein 
beef excels in tenderness and 
leanness, and is equal to conven- 
tional beef breeds in taste. Sev- 
eral consumer-preference _ tests 
in major cities have convinced 
even the doubters that consumers 
like the product. 

There’s a new riddle going 
the rounds. “What’s black and 


white and red meat all over?’ 


The answer is Holstein beef! 





MORE than 20,000 concerned 
Americans from across the nation 
have formed the Consumers’ 
Rights Committee. One of their 
major efforts is to stop product 
boycotts. 

Cards to indicate concern are 
being sent by the thousands all 
over the United States. They 
will be used to show broad sup- 
port for current efforts to get 
national legislation establishing 
employer-employee ground rules 
to.settle disputes. Agriculture is 
not now covered, and this is caus- 
ing much of the present prob- 
lem surrounding farm workers. 

If the California-grape boycott 
is allowed to continue, what will 
be the next target? New York 
and Vermont apples? Maine and 
Pennsylvania potatoes? New Jer- 
sey and Empire State vegetables? 
Brand name product of all kinds? 


Pawn 


If boycotts are allowed, the 
consumer becomes the innocent 
pawn in every labor-management 
dispute over the production of 
food and manufactured products. 

Anti-consumer boycotting is a 
national problem. The problems 
surrounding union organization 
of farm workers cannot be iso- 
lated in California, nor in the 
production of one particular 
crop. Since the problems are 
national in scope, they should 
be approached in terms of 
national legislation. 

Producers of perishable crops 
are particularly vulnerable to 
work stoppages. Unlike industrial 
and retail concerns...or even 
universities and city govern- 
ments, which can sustain ex- 
tended periods of strikes and 
lockouts without total economic 
disaster ...a farmer who is sub- 
jected to a successful strike at 
harvest time loses his entire year’s 
production. 


Not Enough 


No-strike clauses in a union 
contract are not enough. Growers 
have watched as university pro- 
fessors, under contract, go out on 
strike. Growers looked on as the 
leader of the New York City 
transit workers went to jail in 
violation of a no-strike clause in 
his contract, as the strike went 
on. Of what value would it be 
if the National Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee leader- 
ship went to jail for a no-strike 
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BAN THE BOYCOTTS 


violation if the crop rotted in 
the field? Growers want national 
legislation spelling out the 
ground rules and setting forth 
the damages if they are violated 
by either side. 


Boycotts Wrong 


The Consumers’ Rights Com- 
mittee feels that boycotts are 
wrong, whether by right-wing 
groups interfering with the sale 
of Polish hams...or by protec- 
tionist groups interfering with 
the sale of products legally im- 
ported from foreign countries... 
or by new-left groups and union 
organizers interfering with the 
sale of domestic farm products. 

Boycotts are wrong because 
they hurt innocent people and 
endanger the livelihood of work- 
ers far removed from the con- 
fiict. 

Boycotts are wrong because 
they impede the free flow of food 
and products to the American 
public. Boycotts are wrong be- 
cause they violate the basic 
rights of consumers to choose 
what they, as individuals, wish 
to buy or not buy. 

Boycotts are doubly wrong if 
they are enforced ...as in the 
case of California table grapes 
... by intimidation of customers, 
by harassment of store employ- 
ees, by firebombings and other 
forms of violence. 

To end the grape boycott, and 
the threat of similar disruptions 
in the future, national legislation 
is needed to: 


-Guarantee the unimpeded 
flow of food to the American 
public. 

* Apply national standards that 
do not discriminate against farm- 
ers and farm workers in any par- 
ticular area of the country. 

- Provide for secret balloting 
in union recognition elections. 

* Recognize the special vulner- 
ability of farmers to strikes at 
harvest time and critical grow- 
ing periods. 

* Outlaw boycotts that threaten 
consumers’ basic rights, including 
their personal safety. 

If you agree, send the state- 
ment of concern printed here to: 
Consumer’s Rights Committee, 
910° 17th - Street —N:W.,) Room 
901, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
No financial commitment is in- 
volved, but your help is needed 
to influence legislative decisions! 


PLEASE PRINT NAME HERE 


| agree that product boycotts, particularly of food, are harmful to the American economy; that they violate the 
consumer’s basic right to decide for himself what he wishes to buy or not buy; and that violence and intimida- 
tion directed at consumers are totally indefensible, regardless of the merits of the controversies involved. 


Specifically, with respect to the boycott of California table grapes, | believe that the question of collective 


bargaining procedures for farm workers is a national problem that should be dealt with in Congress—not at 


the grocery store—and that legislative approaches to the problem should: 


(a) recognize the vulnerability of farmers to strikes at critical growing periods; and 


(b) p¥totect the rights of consumers to make individual choices in the market place, without fear for their 


personal safety. 


SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS (Street, City, State, Zip) 


OCCUPATION, ORGANIZATION and TITLE, if any 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
American Agriculturist, October, 1969 


BIG DAIRYMEN USE THE BIG Zexo 


CAPACITIES 
UP TO 
4,000 

GALLONS 


BOTH VACUUM 
AND 
NON-VACUUM 
MODELS 







And No Wonder! The ZERO’s 





COMPLETELY-AUTOMATED 
VACUUM AND NON-VACUUM 


BULK MILK COOLERS 


—with BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC WASHER 


SEALED LIDS 
ARE DUST-TIGHT, 
INSECT-TIGHT. 








Exclusive, Patented, Built-in 


SPATTER-SPRAY ‘“Push-Button” Clean-up System Saves Hours 
of Time and Labor Every Day—and Cleans the Tank Better 


Big dairymen are good managers. They’re 
constantly seeking new ways to save time, 
labor — and produce higher-quality milk. 
That’s why more and more big dairymen 
are installing ZERO COMPLETELY-AUTO- 
MATED BULK MILK COOLERS. 


The ZERO—both vacuum and non-vacuum 
models —is the greatest time and labor- 
saving farm bulk milk tank ever made. It 
greatly reduces milk-handling costs — and 
helps produce higher-quality milk — for 
bigger profit. 


ZERO’s Patented, Entirely-Built-in SPAT- 
TER-SPRAY Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing 
System — and Round Design — Make this 
Possible. Clean-up is easy. Here’s all you 
do after the tank is emptied. Fill the deter- 
gent jar. Set the Automatic Timer Clock. 
Flip the Switch. And the ZERO washes, 
rinses and sanitizes itself—as ‘“push- 
button” automatic as the home automatic 
laundry washer. Saves hours of clean-up and 
sanitizing time each day. for other chores. 


The ZERO is the Only Farm Bulk Milk Tank 
with a Completely-Automated, Entirely- 
Built-in Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing 
System. Everything —including all Con- 
trols—and even the detergent jar—is 
built-in. There’s no time-wasting, labor- 
wasting conglomeration of a makeshift 
sprinkler and gadgets to connect, insert 
into the tank, remove, disconnect, wash 
and store away every clean-up. 


Cleans Better— Bacteria Averages Re- 
duced. Photo at right shows the ZERO’s 


ZERO MANUFACTURING CO. 


© Copyright 1969 ZERO Mfg. Co. 


entirely-built-in SPATTER-SPRAY Self- 
Washing and Sanitizing System in action. 
Note how the impellers hurl a crossfire of 
detergent solution — with “tornado” force 
— against the ZERO’s stainless steel sides, 
ends and sealed-tight lids. Round-shaped 
— there are no hard-to-reach corners. Offi- 
cial records show bacteria averages have 
been greatly reduced. 


Entire Electrical System Also Built-in — 
for Safety. This prevents possible hazards 
that might be caused by a wet floor, wet 
shoes and damp equipment. The ZERO is 
the only farm bulk milk tank with a safe, 
electrical cleaning system. 


It’s Possible to Install a Larger-Capacity 
ZERO Without Enlarging Your Milk House. 
The big ZERO is designed with larger di- 
ameters than standard model bulk tanks. 
Because of this, in many cases, a larger- 
capacity tank will fit into the same size 
milk house as a smaller, standard size 
model. Also available is a bulkhead tank. 


Costs Less than You’d Expect. Even with 
this exclusive, entirely-built-in, automated 
SPATTER-SPRAY Self-Cleaning System — 
savings due to compact design and volume 
production enable the ZERO to be offered 
at prices comparable to lower-quality, less 
efficient bulk tanks. 


See Your ZERO Dealer! Mail Coupon today 
for full information, including specifica- 
tions and capacity sizes — location of your 
nearest ZERO installation — and name of 


’ nearest ZERO Dealer! 
691-W Duncan Ave. 


Washington, Mo. 63090 


















That’s How They 
Got That Way! 


HAS URETHANE 
PLASTIC FOAM 
INSULATION. 


SET-A DIAL — 
FLIP A SWITCH 
—and:the 
ZERO Washes, 
Rinses and 
Sanitizes 
liself ! 


BUILT-IN SPATTER-SPRAY 
WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY 





This photo shows ZERO’s patented, entirely-built-in SPATTER-SPRAY 
Self-Cleaning and Sanitizing System in action. The big 4,000-gallon 
ZERO above has three impellers that hurl a triple cross-fire of detergent 
solution against the tank’s entire stainless steel interior for thorough 
cleaning and sanitizing. 





FREE! 14-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


— describes in detail everything you should know before 
you invest in any milk handling equipment. Explains how 
modern ZERO AUTOMATION saves time, labor and increases 
milk profits. Gives full information about ZERO COM- 
PLETELY-AUTOMATED BULK MILK COOLERS — including 
dimensions of different capacity models. Mail coupon for 
FREE BOOK today! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION! 
ZERO MFG. CO.; 691-W Duncan Ave.; Washington, Mo. 63090 


Please send me FREE Book described above — location of nearest 
ZERO installation — and name of my nearest ZERO Dealer. | am 
interested in: 


(] New ZERO Completely-Automated Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler 
(J. New ZERO Completely-Automated Non-Vacuum Bulk Milk Cooler 
(] New ZERO CONCORD Twin-Vacuum Complete Pipeline 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

I Milking System 

| (0 Good used equipment 
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Notes 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





VACATION TRIP 


One of the pleasures of any 
trip for us is to see what other 
folks are doing. Anytime we get 
very far from home we like to 
“expert”? on why some particular 
crop or crop-livestock combina- 
tion, etc., was used. 






ih 


ask 
eman 


who drives 


It’s easy to see why certain 
areas should be dairy, or corn- 
hogs, or cash grain, or fruit, etc. 
Invariably, though, about the 
time I finish telling all and sun- 
dry how come the farming pat- 
tern is whatever it is, presto... 
around the next corner will be 


a type of farm not at all like 
those we’ve just passed! 

It’s a real game to figure out 
what influenced this farmer to 
be different. Was his soil differ- 
ent? Did he have a special mar- 
ket? Just what was it? Anyway, 
we enjoyed several thousand 
miles of farming of many types. 

It’s natural to remember the 
unusual, so many of my com- 
ments aren’t a real reflection of 
the most typical things seen. For 
instance, we were surprised that 
a few threshing machines are 
still used in Michigan and Wis- 
consin. A straw stack in the barn- 
yard is a rare thing nowadays. 

In the real grain country of 
Minnesota, North Dakota and 
across Saskatchewan, almost all 











He’s spreading manure the easy way, without the mess and nuisance of dirty repair 
jobs caused by aprons, beaters, gears and ratchets. His spreader has only two moving 
parts. He’s spreading all manures in any weather, from liquids to frozen solids, and 
laying it all out in a 20-foct swath. It loads, pulls and handles easy. Built like a tank, it 
spreads more loads with less headaches than any other spreader. Just ask the man 
who drives one...look for the big red spreader. Or, tell your dealer you want to test 
drive one yourself. Then you’ll be one of our best salesmen...a satisfied customer. 
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5 HAWK BILT 


E name 
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HAWK BILT COMPANY, AA‘1069 , Vinton, lowa 52349 


1 Have my nearest Hawk Bilt dealer contact me 
for a no-obligation demonstration. 


CJ Send detailed literature and name of dealer. g 


state 


“phone 


ontas Tape Biot 


city a aoe 
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the grain was windrowed, al- 
lowed to cure and dry, and then 
threshed out with a combine 
with a pick-up attachment. We 
were again surprised at the num- 
ber of tractor-drawn windrowers 
and combines. Of course, the 
custom rigs and many of the 
farmer-owned outfits were’ self- 
propelled, but in total I suspect 
a fourth of the equipment was 
of the pull-type. 


Windbreaks 
For years we have been trying 
to eliminate fence rows... not 


only to make fields larger, but 
also to save the loss of production 
that a hedge involves. Several 
farmers in North Dakota and 
Montana, and also in the Cana- 
dian provinces, have planted 
trees along field boundaries for 
wind breaks. 

I guess that fallow ground can 
get to moving pretty badly if it 
dries out and the wind gets to 
blowing as it can out there. It’s 
possible to spot a farmer work- 
ing up his wheat ground a long 


| way off, just by the cloud of dust 


he raises. The grain in this nor- 
thern section is all spring grain, 
but the summer-fallowed ground 
was being worked when we 
passed through. 

Field cultivators (up to 40 
feet wide) and big spring ‘tooth 
harrows seemed to be the favor- 
ite tools. Presumably because of 
the dust, most of the big trac- 
tors used for plowing and fitting 
had cabs. Likewise, dual wheels 
were most common. Even with 
a 30 or 40-foot-wide rig being 
snatched right along with those 
6, 7 and 8-plow tractors, it was 
going to take a few days to fit 
up some of the fields. They were 
mostly 80 or 160 acres, but we 
drove by some up to 3 miles long 
and apparently pretty wide. 

Grain harvest was also in full 
swing, with windrowers and com- 
bines in every direction. Flax was 
not ready, but oats and spring 
barley were being done and 
wheat was about ready. Every- 
one was rejoicing at big yields, 
but crying about prices. 

In Canada, a man told us they 
were limited to selling 5 bushels 
of grain per cropped acre on 
their farms. This was their quota 
system. Of couse most of them 
kept right on growing more than 
this... selling to a cattle feeder 
or going into the cattle business 
themselves. Just as in this coun- 
try, the government program 
was bringing about some shifts 
in types of farming. Those cash 
grain men...who might have 

(Continued on next page) 
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“| saved money last spring by using 
my old planter one more time.” 
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two to ten sections of grain and 
nothing else...really had no 
interest in livestock at all, ex- 
cept as a way of marketing their 
grain. 


Ground Storage 


We had heard people talk 
about grain stored on the ground, 
but hadn’t seen it until we got 
into Canada....and then only 
rarely. But we did see a pile of 
barley on the ground... 100 or 
so feet long, 20 feet wide and 
perhaps 8 feet high. Presumably 
this would be moved as soon as 
trucks were available. 


Truck size puzzled us. Over- 


the-road grain trailers were 40- 
50 feet long and really carried 
loads, but most farm trucks be- 
ing used to haul grain from the 
combine wouldn’t hold over 250 
bushels. We kept thinking that 
larger trucks would pay for men 
who combine grain for several 
weeks at a time, and who haul 
it from fields several miles from 
home, then for really long dis- 
tances to the elevators. 

I’m sure there’s a reason for 
using the smaller trucks, but I 
didn’t find it. Of course, the 
grain truck there takes the place 
the pick-up has on most eastern 
farms so maybe they don’t want 
a big truck for all the rest of the 
year. 

Sunflowers grown in great 
fields like corn...to be har- 
vested with combines equipped 
with a corn head... were some- 
thing else new to us. The sun- 
flower seed is crushed to get the 
oil. One grower commented that 
his only dislike about the crop 
was the problem of turning un- 
der the stalks! 


Malting Barley 


Inasmuch as we hear of the 
possibility of malting barley as 
a new crop for New York, I was 
much interested in the comments 
of farmers who are growing it in 
Minnesota. It’s a good crop, 
good yields and good price... 
if the brewers need it, and if you 
can meet the grade requirements. 

Their problem was too much 
malting barley with a resultant 
price some above feeding price, 
but with such strict grading that 
only a part of the crop ended up 
as malting barley. In other 
words, it could be a good deal, 
but they had spoiled the fun for 
themselves by growing too much 
of it. The rush was on there to 
grow barley because of the limi- 
tation on wheat acreage. 

High-moisture oats and bar- 
ley, put in the silo much as we 





DADS HOME? AND HE HAS A BELT FOR MY SEAT." 
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put in high-moisture corn, is 
gaining in popularity among 
livestock men. It enables them 
to start harvesting a little ear- 
lier... which is important to 
people with such large acreages 
to harvest. Also, some mentioned 
that storage costs in a large silo 
were not more than in several 
steel bins. 

High-moisture small grains, 
including wheat, is something 
that interests us if we could pull 
it off. These men mostly seemed 
enthusiastic about it. 

It’s almost beyond reckoning 
how many wild ducks nest and 
live on the thousands of ponds 
and lakes across these Plains 
States. This was a wet year for 
them so I suppose many of the 


use your ¢ 


se 


vet you need. ‘With a Farm Credit loan, you'll pay interest only on your unpaid balance’ = 


ponds stayed wet this year 
whereas they might normally 
have been dry. At any rate, every 
little pothole ...as well as the 
hundreds of beautiful lakes.. 
all had ducks on them. Never 
did we even guess that there 
were so many waterfowl in the 
whole country! 


WINTER WHEAT 


We planted our winter wheat 
the first week in August this year. 
A combination of forces caused 
us to do this against our better 
judgment. 

First off, we are buying some 
land which is in the corn pro- 
gram. We couldn’t crop it this 
year, but could plant wheat for 


For de airy | fa = 
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next year. Because we were go- 
ing to plant wheat on it, we de- 
cided to plow it in July. Then 
when it got to raining so we 
couldn’t combine grain or make 
second cutting hay, we decided 
to get the seed planted so as to 
have the work out of the way. 

We have long since quit wor- 
rying about the Hessian fly, so 
our only concern was whether 
we might get too much growth 
this fall, with consequent smo- 
thering and winter killing. It 
may be necessary to clip it this 
fall if it gets too tall. 

While we don’t recommend 
such early planting, it was nice 
to have that job done so it 
wouldn’t interfere with silo fill- 
ing. 






‘of chek. 


quipment — even : personal family paaeiamont : 


“Chahees are. , he'll be able to provide you with just ‘the type of financing 





never. the full amount of the loan — and terms will be arranged to fit your farm income. 


For your best brand. of | help on dairy farm financing or for any reason, 


call a man you can count on... your local Farm Credit peamagce. 


Your ‘OWN Farm. Credit. Service. 4 


eiring Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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FORESTRY 


Leveling Floors — Forest Service 
flooring experts, together with 
researchers from private indus- 
try, have developed a simple, 
speedy and economical way to 
rehabilitate sagging old floors. 

With the patented Marcraft 
system, a leveling device holds 
2 X 2-inch wooden strips in a 
level position over the old floors. 
Fast-hardening plastic foam is 
then sprayed under and around 
the wooden strips to bond them 
to the old floors and make a 








rigid framework that acts as a 
level foundation for supporting 
the new floor. 

Full details are available 
from: Information Services, 
Northeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, 6816 Market Street, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 
19082. Ask for NE-66, entitled 
“The Marcraft Floor-Leveling 
System for Urban Rehabilita- 


tion.”’ 


Clearcutting — A new color 
brochure published by _ the 
USDA Forest Service explains 
reasons in favor of the adoption 
of a system of clearcutting as a 
scientific method of maintaining 
a sustained yield in the hard- 


wood forests of the East. Clear- 
cutting has for years been a dirty 
word in the lexicon of most con- 
servationists, but this booklet 
explains why the practice is now 
acceptable to professional forest- 
ers. Copies are available by writ- 
ing Hal Marx, 6818 Market 
Street, Upper Darby, Pennsyl- 
vania 19082. 


Private Campgrounds — Now 
available are two unique pub- 
lications for private campground 
operators and those planning 
commercial campsites. Copies 
of “A Guide for Private Camp- 
ground Development in New 
Hampshire” (Extension folder 
56) and “Evaluating Forest 


Pick your winner from these _ 
improved Agway milk replacers 





Milksaver: 


doubled in fat content 
and more than doubled in 


protective antibiotic. 





SO LBS. NET 


Early Wean: 

now with a doubled fat 
content and a broader 
spectrum antibiotic. 


Sted-A-Milk: 

now with 20,000 units 
of vitamin A and 5,000 
of vitamin D. 


Now, with these improved milk replacers, you can pick the one 
that best meets your management program. For fast growth and 
top resistance to disease, choose Early Wean and feed twice daily 
(once daily, if you prefer), and wean at four weeks. For herd 
replacements where there’s no need to rush the calves, you'll like 
Sted-A-Milk’s economy. If you’re looking for bloom and rapid 


growth, high-value Milksaver is for you. . 


.. The chart tells the 


basic story. Your Agway store or representative can tell you more. 
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AGWAY MILK % % o 
REPLACERS Protein Fat Fiber 


aa 






% Vitamin A 
(USP units/Ib.) 

25 ' 

7S, , 


Agway| 


(USP units/Ib.) (amount/ton) 


*Reg. Trademark, Charles Pfizer Company Inc. 


tReg. Trademark, American Cyanamid Co. 


Campground Sites” (Extension 
folder 64) are available from the 
University of New Hampshire 
Mail Service, Durham, New 
Hampshire 03824. Single copies 
are free to Granite State resi- 
dents; out-of-staters will have to 
pay a nominal fee. 


Still Available — Lew Bissell, 
Extension Forester at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, reminds Christmas 
tree growers that the Manual 
prepared by Les Bell and Don 
White of Michigan State Uni- 
versity is still available. It is con- 
sidered one of the best publica- 
tions for Christmas tree growers 
available anywhere. Orders may 
be sent to Allied Chemical Cor- 
poration, 40 Rector Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10006. The price is 
$2.00. 


Christmas Trees — Without 
shaping, only 10 percent of the 
pines and 30 percent of the 
spruces and firs in an average 
plantation would be marketable. 
The booklet, “Shaping Christ- 
mas Trees for Quality,” shows 
through sketches and _ pictures 
the difference between natural 
trees and those sheared and 
pruned wisely. Free single copies 
are available to Vermont resi- 
dents who write to: Publications, 
Morrill Hall, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont 
05401. 

Also available is a Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
booklet ‘‘Chemical Control of 
Weeds in Christmas Tree Plant- 
ing.” Connecticut residents can 
write to the University of Con- 
necticut, College of Agriculture, 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 for a 
free copy. In both cases, non- 
residents will be charged a nomi- 
nal fee. 


Woods Soils — Woodland owners 
in New York are learning about 
a system that will enable them 
to determine the potential of 
their woodlands for wood crops, 
based on soil productivity for 
tree growth. Foresters and soil 
scientists have long recognized 
varying rates of tree growth on 
different soil types. The system 
evolving from a study they are 
conducting will eventually en- 
able a woodland owner to deter- 
mine the productivity and plan 
the management of wood crops 
from a woodland suitability map. 

The system is based on _ the 
height of a tree at 50 years. 
White and red pine on the best 
soils are 90-100 feet tall at 50 
years of age. These soils are in 
Class 1 for red and white pine. 
On poorer soils these species 
grow only 50-60 feet high in 50 
years. Red and white pine on 
these soils are in Class 5. 

Sugar maple, the most beauti- 
ful and valuable of the hardwoods 
in New York growing on soils in 
Class 1 are about 75 feet tall at 
50 years. This species is about 50 
feet tall on soil in Class 5 after 
50 years. Classes 2, 3 and 4 would 
produce trees of varying heights 
between those in Classes 1 and 5. 
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YEAST BREAD 
CONTEST WINNERS 


Later this month when State 
Grange Session is held in Albany, 
New York, the following Po- 
mona winners of the 1969 Yeast 
Bread Contest, co-sponsored by 
American Agriculturist and New 
York State Grange, will compete 
for top honors. A wonderful as- 
sortment of household equip- 
ment and grocery prizes, as well 
as cash awards, will be presented 
the high winners. 

Watch for the story of the 
state finals with pictures of all 
winners present at State Grange 
when their names were an- 
nounced in the New York edi- 






Get ‘em while they're hot! 
LP GAS RANGES 

LP GAS WATER HEATERS 

LP GAS DRYERS--AUTO. WASHERS 


| : iV 

cout Deen | MSS TSS Tha 
Here are the Pomona winners > 

who will bake bread for the 


also be printed. 
state contest in Albany: [Pp GAS RANGES 


COUNTY WINNERS Good deals on ‘‘in-stock’’ LP gas ranges. Famous brand 
COUNTY GRANGE WINNER names feature the latest conveniences at GO-GO prices. 
Albany Bethlehem Mrs. Dorothy Hill We’re really wheeling and dealing on our “in-stock 
Allegan Belf Miss Patricia Michael i 
Se mina ae a LP gas ranges during the Great Autumn Sale. 

Cattaraugus Mansfield Mrs. Denton Burroughs 

Cayuga Auburn Mrs. Pauline Cuykendall 

Chautauqua Kennedy Mrs. Bertha Town 

Chemung Chemung Valley Miss Helen Hartman 

Chenan: Norwich T. hi Mrs. Ba 

eet ep wee vee LP GAS WATER HEATERS 
Columbia Mellenville Mrs. Ruel Teaney, Jr. 

Cortland Fr Mrs. Gerald S . 

Deleware, Ac ennaponite Mrs. Floyd Chempln Big or small, short or tall—we have a good deal for all! 
Dui bela ae oe cone. Our Norgas LP water heaters are glass lined and “‘field- 
sex Wadhams Mrs. Emily Pierce tested’’ for your protection. Full five year warranty 
rankil es! ie rs. eu s . . : 

Fulton Cron Cronk Mrs. Ethel Reese against tank failure. Priced to move during our Great 
Genes East Pembrok Mrs. Harry Kels: 

Gracnee jou sd Mrs. Ethel Martin. Autumn Sale. 


Herkimer Cathetackne Mrs. Helen Youker 
Jefferson Carthage Mrs, Frank Getman 
Lewis Lowville Mrs. Charles Rogers 
Livingston Ossian Mrs. Mildred Moulton 
Madison Lenox Mrs. LeOra Reynolds 


i Cee ee LP GAS DRYERS-AUTO. WASHERS 








Montgomery Florida Mrs. Elsie Jager 
Niagara Lockport Mrs. John Maschino 
ne eae Be nar LP Gas Dryers and Automatic Washers at hot prices. 
Orie neers =” Ma. Keeneth Gayo! Get ‘em while they're hot. Famous name ‘“‘in-stock”’ 
range-Kckin jamptonbdur\ rs. aomi Ci 
Onean Weterport Mrs. Marjorie Waugh models that make wash day a breeze. Check our Great 
Stee: ne et aes Autumn Sale prices before you buy! a 
Putnam-Wstchr Cortlandt Mrs. Lucy Lent ; ARES 
Rensselaer West Sand Lake Mrs. Clara Hermance : 
Saratoga Greenfield Mrs. Frieda Rogner 
Schenectady Gifford Mrs. Newton Harmon 
Schoharie Sharon Mrs. Fred Smith 
Schuyler Tyrone Mrs. Marcie Jayne .—— 
Seneca Seneca Mrs. Harry Lawrence 
Steuben North Urbana Mrs. Theodore Wood 


St. Lawrence Heuvelton Mrs. Lionel Pierce 
Suffolk-Nassau No contest held 


Sullivan Monticello Mrs. Edna Yaple 


7 
Tioga Flemingville Mrs. Mabel Hyatt ae) 
Tompkins West Danby Mrs. Frances Snyder B 
Ulster Asbury Mrs. Vernon June . 
Warren Luzerne Mrs. Freda Naatz : 
Washington North Granville Mrs. Walter Oddy 

Wayne Newark Mrs. Roy Hoad 

Wyoming Buffalo Valley Mrs. Eleanora Winch 

Yates Guyanoga Valley Mrs. Robert Kenville 


“SELECTION WITH PURCHASE 


<a 5 





“‘CAL’’ PERRIN 


Fred Perrin, a senior majoring 
in animal husbandry at the Agri- 
cultural and Technical College 
at Cobleskill, is the state presi- 
dent of the Collegiate Agricul- 
tural Leaders for the 1969-70 
college year. Fred is a resident 
of Ogdensburg, New York. As 
president, he will head the orga- 
nization’s activities in the six 
Agricultural and Technical Col- 
leges in New York State. 

The Collegiate Agricultural 

Leaders Association, known as 
“CAL” in New York State, was 
formed in 1968. 
_ The students strive to create 
interest and knowledge about 
agricultural occupations and 
assist other students in develop- 
ing character and training for 
useful citizenship and patriotism. 
One of their objectives is to re- 
late agriculture and their educa- 
tion to providing services to the 
college and community. 
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Customers purchasing any ‘“‘in-stock’’ appliance, 

sale priced at $99.95 or more, can select any one 

PR } ME of 24 beautiful free gifts from our store catalog. 

Gift selections include transistor radios, teflon fry 

LP-GAS SERVICE pans, Corning Ware and many other items for any 
sock member of the family. 


Sale of Sale prices PLUS, FREE GIFT SELECTION. 
THE PROTANE CORPORATION Offer expires November 29, 1969. 










There's a TOTAL SALES-SERVICE STORE near you! 


Batavia, N.Y. Erie, Pa. Milltown, N.J. 
Bernardsville, N.J. Hawthorne, N.J. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. Johnstown, N.Y. Oneida, N.Y. 
Earlville, N.Y. Lambertville, N.J. Schenectady, N.Y. 


Warren, Pa. see drive 
@ ° 
S Oe 





Find us FAST in the YELLOW PAGES. 





THERE’S a need in New Jer- 
Seyi and other= States: .< to 
seriously consider whether farm- 
land should be zoned strictly for 
farming, and residential build- 
ing restricted from these areas. 

There are sites on hundreds 
of state, county and municipal 
roads where someone wishes to 
build a home. The owner can of- 
ten get a price for an acre of 


land that is many times its value 


for growing crops. And so an- 
other home-seeker buys a lot and 
builds a home in the country. 
Then from nearby barn, feed 
lot, or poultry house, come odors 
that are strange and offensive to 
the new homeowners, and they 


appeal to the municipality for re- 


lief. Under health regulations, 
the farmer may be required to 
discontinue his operation if the 
odor cannot be eliminated. 

This has happened in many 
areas in New Jersey, and such in- 
stances are increasing. Even 
though the farm may have been 
there 100 years, the newcomers 
may win. 

Few farms in New Jersey are 
remote enough to be safe from 
instrusion by newcomers, who 
like the country but aren’t ac- 
quainted with the odors that may 
arise from time to time. Even the 
application of pesticides by air- 
plane or power sprayers creates 
problems which the city and 
town folks consider offensive. 

No one can say, “It won’t hap- 
pen to me.” Agricultural zoning 
may not be an issue in your com- 
munity in 1969°or the next de- 
cade, but it can be an issue in 
some places even tomorrow. 


GENERATION GAP 


Floyd Hicks, Penn State Ex- 
tension poultry specialist, advises 
poultrymen aiming at better egg 
production to maintain separate 
quarters for the old hens and the 
pullets. He points out that a de- 
cline of as much as 10 percent 
in egg production can be ex- 
pected: when the two groups are 
housed together... as compared 
to what would have been the 
case if the same birds were 
housed separately. 

Hicks bases his conclusions on 
the results when poultrymen, in 
cleaning out the flock, retain 
older birds that appear to be still 
in production and move in pul- 
lets to fill the house. 


AFTER-MILKING LOTION 


A special lotion applied to 
the teats of cows following milk- 
ing is being recommended in 
New Jersey as an effective tool 
in the state’s continuing cam- 
paign to reduce and control mras- 
titis. 

Immediately after milking, the 
teats should be completely im- 
mersed or dipped in a non- 
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RURAL ZONING 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


irritating, concentrated iodine or 
chlorine solution made and sold 
for this purpose. For details, con- 


sult your county agricultural 
agent. 
STUDENT HELP 

For. 1)" years, Gloucester 


County fruit grower Wilmer Zee 
has been obtaining labor for his 
peach packing house by hiring 


high school and college students 
to pack the fruit from more than 
300 acres. ; 

The packing plant is operated 
with about 15 young men and 
women under the supervision of 
Mrs. Zee, who takes a personal 
interest in helping boys and girls. 

Workers are paid prevailing 
wages. While the days may vary 
in the number of working hours, 
the system has apparently been 
satisfactory. Some students have 
returned for five years... or un- 
til they finish college. 

A 15-minute break for relaxa- 
tion in mid-afternoon means 
good production later in the day 
when there might otherwise be 
a “slow-down fatigue.” 

The Zees have a separate 








Minneapolis-Moline’s “You Buy! We Pay!” celebration has been extended through 
October 31. That means an extra month for you to cash in. 


new Minneapolis-Moline tractor or combine. 
See your MM dealer. Make your best deal. Take delivery. 


certificate your dealer will give you to Minneapolis-Moline by October 31. Your cash will 


be mailed directly to you. 


The amount of cash is shown below. Ask your dealer today for details. 


YOU BUY 


Big capacity combines for grain, corn, and 
beans. Straight-through balance design for 
extra stability and traction. Models and 
sizes are —2890, 3496, 4296, 4293 or 4292. 


YOU BUY 


The Jet Star 3. 45 hp 206 cu. in. engine. 
Economical, utility size. But built to last. 
Ideal for special chores and many jobs on 
the farm. 


YOU BUY 


The U302. 55 hp 220 cu. in engine. A work- 
horse. Great on economy and reliability. 
Low on repairs and maintenance. 


YOU BUY 


The M670. 73 hp 336 cu. in. overhead valve 
engine. Big displacement teamed with lower 
engine rpm gives greater torque than com- 
parable tractors. 


YOU BUY 


The G900. 97 hp 451 cu. in. engine. Built 
for longer life. A heavy-weight. Up to 1700 
pounds more weight than any other tractor 
in its class. 


YOU BUY 


The G1000. 110 hp 504 cu. in. engine. Big- 
gest engine in its class. Turns over at only 
1800 rpm for less wear. A powerhouse. 
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MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE, inc. Hopkins, Minnesota 


WE 


Cash of $500. $600 on rice machines. 


Cash of $300. 


Cash of $300. 


Cash of $400. 


Cash of $500. $600 on 4-wheel drive 


WE PAY 


Cash of $500. $600 ‘on 4-wheel drive 


group of young men in the or- 
chards picking fruit. Under care- 
ful supervision, they produce on 
a,Wal 1 Or even Detter... than 
the other packers. Here is an in- 
stance where boys sent to do a 
man’s job are proving that it can 
be done! 


SEASONAL LABOR 


New Jersey fruit and vegetable 
growers are taking a second look 
at commuter-laborers from near- 
by cities . . . such as Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, Trenton and even 
north Jersey cities...and what 
they see is good. These city 
dwellers are solving the harvest- 
ing problems on many farms. 

In 1968, nearly 7,000 men and 
women from Philadelphia com- 





Up to $600 in cash on any 


Complete and mail the cash 


PAY 


PAY 


PAY 


PAY 


PAY 


e A Subsidiary of WHITE MOTOR CORPORATION 


muted as far as 40 miles to har- 
vest blueberries, peaches, toma- 
toes and other crops. This year 
more than 6,600 have been work- 
ing on various farms. The shrink- 
age in numbers was largely due 
to the loss of tomatoes and blue- 
berries caused by heavy rains. 

Wages range from $1.50 an 
hour for hourly workers, to 20 
cents per basket for piecework. 
Some earn up to $150 per week. 
Some come to farms in their own 
cars; others by buses operated by 
crew managers. 

The number of southern mi- 
grant crews continues to decline, 
and there has been a substantial 
drop in the number from Puerto 
Rico, despite strenuous efforts to 
recruit additional workers. If 





this labor supply continues to 
shrink, fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers will probably turn more and 
more to commuters to harvest 
perishable crops. 


SURPLUS CORN 

With one of the biggest corn 
crops in years, many Garden 
State dairymen are thinking 
about a trench or bunker silo to 
preserve this valuable crop. 

Corn silage is considered one 
of the cheapest roughages on a 
dairy farm, but few farms are 
equipped with upright silos to 
hold all the extra tons that are 
being produced this year. With 
a limited tonnage, snow fence 
silos may be the answer, but 
where tonnage is substantial, hor- 


YOU BUY IN SEPTBER,OR OCTOBER, 


WE PAY UP 1°600 CASH. 


Now is the time for casfom Minneapolis-Moline’ 





izontal storage appears to be the 
most satisfactory method of sav- 
ing that extra forage. 

Extension agents have’ plans 
for building such storage. Con- 
struction is relatively inexpen- 
sive... perhaps only a few hun- 
dred dollars...and involves a 
minimum of labor. In many in- 
stances, they are replacing the 
far more costly upright silo. Be- 
sides, if one digs a trench this 
fall and doesn’t like it, the 
ground can be leveled off and 
planted next spring! 


NEW TOMATO 

Another fine tomato from the 
New Jersey Agricultural College 
is Ramapo, developed by Dr. B. 
L. Pollock, who has spent years 











in the tomato-breeding field. It 
looks good, tastes good, and has 
a place in the market... espe- 
cially the roadside market trade 
...and in the home garden. 

A mid-season variety of the 
beefsteak type, Ramapo has 
good size and color, grows well 
on the ground, and can also be 
staked. Commercial planting tri- 
als in New Jersey and Delaware 
place it in an enviable position 
as a tomato for the future. Seed 
supply is limited and has been 
available through the Vegetable 
Growers Associaion of New Jer- 
sey, Room 212, Blake Hall, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey 08903. 


PLASTIC CAGES 

Two of the hottest possibilities 
for the Eastern Shore broiler in- 
dustry are windowless houses and 
plastic cages, now under study 
at the Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

Windowless house tests show 
that a four-pound cockerel can 
be grown there in less than eight 
weeks, and the meat produced on 
less than two pounds of feed per 
pound of live weight. 

The plastic cage, still in the 
experimental stage, looks like one 
of the major changes in the pro- 
duction of meat at lower costs, 
plus better quality birds. 

The big advantage of plastic 
cages is that...with a slight 
modification in the feed -and 
water equipment... they can be 
lifted from the building, loaded 
on trucks and hauled to the dress- 
ing plant. This will eliminate 
the time-consuming and costly 
system of crating the birds on 
the farm and birds will not be 
bruised as they were when get- 
ting them in and out of the 
crates. The plastic floor in the 
cage has also resulted in a sub- 
stantial reduction of breast blis- 
ters. 


COMEBACK 


New methods of controlling 
the alfalfa weevil now make it 
more profitable to plant this crop. 
It may be too late to sow seed 
this fall, but it’s an ideal time to 
apply lime. It requires up to six 
months for the lime to do its 
work’ in modifying soil acidity 
and next spring the soil will be 
in ideal condition for fast growth. 


STAR FARMER 


The outstanding Future Farm- 
er in an 11-state area of the 
Northeast this year is 20-year-old 
Oscar J. Manbeck of Bethel, 
Pennsylvania, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George R. Manbeck. As. 
“Star Farmer of the North At- 
lantic Region,” he'll receive his 
title... and the $500 that goes 
with it...at the 1969 National 
Future Farmers of America Con- 
vention in Kansas City October 
14-17. 

The young dairyman is one of 
four farm youths slated for top 
regional awards at the conven- 
tion. At that time, one will be 
named Star Farmer of America 
and receive an additional $500. 
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“Since Changing To BOU-MATIC 
Milkers We Have Practically 


Eliminated Mastitis From Our Herd” 
Writes DAVID PIERCE, Oxford, Pennsylvania 


Read DAVID PIERCE’S Statement 


“Since changing to Bou-Matic Milkers we have 
practically eliminated mastitis from our herd and 
cut our milking time almost in half!” 


Dart fine 


Whether you are milking 15 cows or 1500 it will pay you to 
. investigate what Bou-Matic can do for you and your herd. 
A Dari-Kool Bou-Matic Milking System along with good 
herd management has proved a winning combination for 
thousands of dairymen. Ask any Dari-Kool Bou-Matic user. 


These BOU*MATIC Features Can 
Help You Enjoy BETTER RESULTS! 






milk flow stops for prompt removal 


milking. Reduces irritation. 


ati Bg 
QUARTERS 
PRODUCE 40% 
OF THE 
MILK 


PAT. PENDING 


ALTERNATOR PULSATOR 


milks front and back teats more 
evenly, reducing udder irritation. 


BACK 
UU eat 
atte 3 
60% OF THE ; 


“PAT. PENDING silt 


Mail Coupon For FREE Booklets 


_ ae Poss} ‘WEOGARS ed a Cates eT eS Dee asta, 
i DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., Dept. 64, Madison, Wis. 53701 
(] Please send Free Cow Preparation Folder. 
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Dollar Guide 


THE USDA has issued a final decision on amending 
Six eastern federal milk marketing orders to 
change the pricing of bottling (Class 1) milk to 
farmers. The Class 1 price to farmers each month 
under each order shall be the price stated in each 
order plus any amount by which the average Minne- 
sota-Wisconsin manufacturing milk price for the 
preceding month exceeds $4.33. The Dairymen's 
League estimates this action will raise the 
September Class 1 price by 12 cents per cwt. in 
the six orders. 


WILLIAM J. RASMUSSEN, owner of Sarival Guernsey 

arms of Glendale, Arizona and producer of "Go," 

a filled milk product, recently filed suit in 
Phoenix for triple damages of $187,323 against 
American Dairy Association, United Dairymen of 
Arizona and Arizona Milk, Inc., charging restraint 
of trade. He alleges that "an intensive advertis- 
ing campaign against 'filled milk' has severely 
damaged his business." He said that he sold 
863,367 gallons in half-gallon containers in 1968, 
but his sales dropped to 104,835 gallons during 
the February-July period in 1969. 

This should encourage dairymen to advertise 

milk and dairy products! 


WHEAT ALLOTMENT acreage for 1970 has been cut by 

percen rom '69 figure ... from current 51.6 
million acres to 45.5 million. The U.S. average 
farm price for wheat in July dropped to the lowest 
level in more than 25 years. National average 
price-support loan level for 1970 will be $1.25 
per bushel. Allotments under 19.2 acres can be 
diverted 100 percent for pay. 

World wheat over-supply situation has already 
led to violations of the International Grains 
Agreement, and to bitter price-cutting competition 
among major producers, including U.S. Problem is 
typical of situation where commodity is in surplus, 
and where suppliers have supposedly agreed on 
minimum price, but not on market share "belonging 
to" each one. 


SOARING TIMBER NEEDS offer unusual opportunity for 
prorit from your woodlot. Contact your area 
forester, or write Forest Service, USDA, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20250, and ask for publication PA-901 
for good advice. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE may now cover farm 
employees in New York State if farmer wishes. 
For details, write Division of Employment, State 
Office Building, Campus, Albany, N.Y. 12201. 


THE USDA recently announced its decisions on 
proposals regarding the inclusion of poultry in 
cooked sausage products. Up to 15 percent of 
poultry meat may be included in these products. 
When poultry is included, it must be named in the 
list of ingredients on the package. Larger 
amounts of poultry may also be included in the 
cooked sausage products if ... following the 
labeling requirements already in effect ... the 
product name clearly shows its presence, as, for 
example, "Frankfurter with Chicken." 


U.S. FARM INCOME in the first half of 1969 was at 
the annual rate of 15.6 billion dollars, up 7 per- 
cent from the same period a year ago. With the 
number of farms declining, the net income per farm 
is likely to exceed the 1966 high of $5,044. This 
increase reflects substantially higher prices for 
livestock and livestock products. 


AVERAGE U.S. FARMER produces enough food, fiber 


and tobacco for 37 Americans, 5 persons living 


abroad, and himself. This is about four times 
more than the 1940 total of 11, and 64 percent 
more than for 1960. 

A minute's labor buys more food for con- 
sumers than it did even a few years ago. For 
example, in 1959, 16.2 minutes of factory labor 
bought a dozen eggs. Now, only 9.7 minutes buys 
the same. 
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Bird Control Protective bird 
netting is a control method that 
all fruit growers should look into. 
Several kinds of netting are 
available. A list of manufacturers 
is available from your agricultural 
Extension agent, or by writing 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, Box 150, Albany 12201. 


Apple — An apple with a prom- 
ising future is “Splendor,” a new 
late-season variety which could 
fill the gap in apple production 
for a later-ripening, high-quality 
apple to extend the harvest 
period. 

First developed in New Zea- 
land and under test since 1961 
in different apple areas of the 
U.S., Splendor appears to have 
inherited the best flavor, texture, 
production and storage charac- 
teristics of its parents, Golden 
Delicious and Dougherty. 

Pomologist Roger D. Way of 
the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, reports that 
Splendor has an excellent poten- 
tial for becoming a commercially 
important variety. 


Fruit Book — Fruit Growers will 
be glad to know that a new 1969 
edition of ‘““Modern Fruit Sci- 
ence,” by Dr. Norman F. Chil- 
ders, is now available from Hor- 
ticultural Publications, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey 08903. Dr. Childers esti- 
mates that 30 percent of the book 
is new. Fruit growers familiar 
with the first volume will be sure 
to find this expanded edition very 
helpful and informative. 


Harvesters — Gilbert Smith, 
county agent who works with 
grape growers in the Finger 
Lakes area of Central New York, 
reports there will be 8 or 9 me- 
chanical grape harvesters work- 
ing in that area in the fall of 
1969. The cost per machine is 
in the neighborhood of $23,500. 
This will mean some joint owner- 
ship by two growers, and others 
will do custom work to spread 
the cost over more output. 

In the Chautauqua grape area, 
Gil reports that the average 
machine harvested 250 acres in 
1968. The Finger Lakes region 
is hillier, and generally has short- 
er rows, than the Lake Erie area 

. but Central New York has a 
broader spread in variety ma- 
turity, extending the harvest 
season. 

Another trend that is making 
headway is the move toward bulk 
handling of grapes to wineries or 
Juice processors. Traditionally, 
grapes have been moved in bas- 
kets...more recently plastic 
ones that would stack conven- 
iently. It looks, though, that 
the next step is the use of pallet 
boxes like the 20-bushel ones 
used for apples. 
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Frost Protection — Cornell Uni- 
versity researchers think that 
foam, a cloudlike mass of tiny 
air bubbles made of detergents, 
could head off frost damage to 
strawberry plants by preventing 
heat in the soil from dissipating 
during frosty nights. 

A device capable of producing 
large quantities of foam has been” 
built and it is estimated that 
foam can be produced economi- 
cally. Among other advantages, 
the material can be applied 
quickly on short notice whenever 
frost is predicted. 

Using foam as a frost-fighter 
was first tried at Louisiana State 
University. The Cornell research- 
ers hope to refine the technique 
and do further experimentation. 


Prof. Everett D. 
Markwardt (right) 
built the foam-maker 
being manned by 
Samuel Baughman. 

Foam is sprayed 
on strawberry plants 
in Cornell University 
experiment to see if 
it protects the plants 
from frost. 
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has the right power 
atthe right price « 
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* Suggested list price/ 
slightly higher in Canada 


By the manufacturers of Evinrude and Johnson outboard motors and Lawn-Boy power mowers, Galesburg, Illinois, U.S.A. / 








This one features automatic oiling for longer bar 
and chain life; visual priming for quick and easy 
starting. Balanced weight and uni-body 
construction to minimize vibration. Compact 
design for easy handling. The Holiday Il combines 
more features in less weight at the lowest price. 
Take a second look at the new Pioneer Holiday Il. 


$1499 


Available in Canada — 
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/ OCTOBER GARDENING 


by Doc and Katy Abraham 


When Publisher Jim _ Hall 
asked us to join forces with the 
American Agriculturist, we 
leaped at the chance, for the AA 
has been in our household for 
nearly 35 years. We hope our 
new department will meet your 
needs, and if you have problems 
on indoor and outdoor garden- 
ing, I hope we can help you with 
them. We also hope you'll feel 


Y 
Me 


free to send us your hints and 
tips on gardening, so we can 
share them with.other AA read- 
ers. Write and tell us how you 
like our service and how we can 
improve it. 

Keeping Green Tomatoes — 
Last year some readers told us 
they kept green tomatoes in a 
fresh state right up until Christ- 
mas. How? They pick them green 


and free from blemish, wash 
them in a solution of weak 
household bleach, then dry thor- 
oughly and place in a cool, dark 
place. A pantry or cellar shelf is 
fine. 

Store the fruit one layer thick 
and sort them every three or 
four days, discarding the bad 


‘ones. Handle each tomato care- 


fully, and you’ll find they keep 
better with stems off. Some gar- 
deners wrap each tomato in wax 
paper; another trick is to pull 
up a whole vine by the roots and 
hang it upside down in the cellar 
or garage. Incidentally, there’s 
no merit to putting green toma- 
toes in a window to ripen. 
Bonus for AA Readers — 
As a get-acquainted gesture, I’d 


Reduces vibration 90% 


You’re witnessing a dramatic demonstration of McCulloch’s 
new Cushioned.Power—an exclusive McCulloch extra that 
reduces vibration 90%. 

Look closely at the illustration. Notice that the chain saw 
has been photographed while actually sawing a log. Notice, 
also, how the water is jiggling and spilling from the glass 
glued on the starter housing. Now, look at the water in the 
glass on top, where your hands hold the saw. Pretty calm! 

That’s the result of McCulloch’s exclusive new feature— 
Cushioned Power. Five rubber mounts cushion the engine... 
isolate vibration...soak it up before it can reach your hands 
and arms. What’s more, they serve to keep the fuel tank and 
carburetor cool, prevent engine heat from reaching the handle 
and grip, hold the guide bar steadier. Only McCulloch stops 
vibration so effectively. The result: you cut faster, smoother, 
more evenly —with far less fatigue, strain. 

McCulloch’s Cushioned Power is standard equipment on 
our new CP 55 and CP 70 saws. Automatic direct-drive, with 
3.3 and 4.3 cu. in. engines respectively, they deliver big saw 
power. Both are equipped with automatic oiling, and with 
McCulloch’s new ‘‘Sound Silencer’’ Muffler that cuts overall 
engine noise up to 50% and high frequency noise as much 
as 75% when compared to standard cavity type mufflers. 
And, of course, they’re both equipped with top quality 
McCulloch chains and bars for top performance. 

Ask your McCulloch dealer to show you the dramatic 
“Smooth Water’ test of Cushioned Power. He’s in the 
Yellow Pages under ‘‘Saws.”’ 
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McCulloch’s new 
Cushioned Power 


passes the 


“smooth water’ test 





FREE! 


GAS ’N’ GO KIT 
WHEN YOU BUY ANY 
NEW McCULLOCH 
CHAIN SAW 





For a limited time only! Everything you need to gas up and get 
going with the new McCulloch of your choice. And it all comes 
packaged in a handy carrying case, normally priced at $8.85. 
While promotional quantities last, this kit is free at all partici- 
pating McCulloch dealers with your purchase of any new 
McCulloch chain saw. So don’t get left out. Find your McCulloch 
dealer fast in the Yellow Pages under “Saws.” 





*Comparison made to chain saw of similar size, displacement and engine 
balance not equipped with ‘Cushioned Power"’ vibration isolation system. 


McCulloch 


6101 W. Century Blvd., Dept. 50 FG, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 


like to send each AA family a 
free copy of my bulletin, “Tricks 
for Using Green Tomatoes.” 
This folder is a boon to garden- 
ers who still have a lot of green 
tomatoes and don’t know what 
to do with them. It tells how to 
make relish, mincemeat, sand- 
wich spread, green tomato pies, 
dilly green tomatoes, and dozens 
of other mouth-watering dishes. 

Just send a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Doc Abra- 
ham, Box 370, American Agri- 
culturist, Ithaca, N. Y. 14850. 

Poinsettia Care — Will your 
kept-over poinsettia blossom by 
December 25? It will if you keep 
it out of artificial light at night. 
Why does night light prevent 
blooming? I'll explain. The poin- 
settia is a tropical plant, and in 
the fall it needs a short-day, 
long-night schedule. 

In the subtropics, nature takes 
care of this, but in a living room 
that’s lighted, the plant is likely 
to get just the reverse and will 
be retarded. So put the poin- 
settia in a dark hall, or cover 
with black plastic at night and 
uncover at 8:00 a.m. next day. 
Continue this treatment until 
about the first of December. 

Plant a Tree — Fall is a good 
time to plant a tree or feed your 
trees. Did -you know that trees 
are nature’s “garbage collect- 
ors’? ‘Trees take in carbon diox- 
ide (a waste product from hu- 
mans, auto exhausts and fuel 
burning) and give off oxygen. 
Trees are also good air condi- 
tioners. 

If you picked the leaves of an 
average-size maple or oak and 
laid them flat on the ground, 
they would cover four acres. 
America should plant 10 trees 
for every 100 automobiles and 
100 trees for every truck on the 
road! And trees, unlike most 
things you buy, increase in val- 
ue. A tree that costs you $5 to- 
day may be worth from $100 to 
$200 in 10 or 15 years. 

Trees can cut your fuel bills 
in winter and make your home 
cooler in summer. A_ properly 
located tree can reduce summer 
room temperatures as much as 
20 degrees. Trees not only elimi- 
nate the “attic furnace,” but by 
acting as a windbreak, will also 
cut your fuel bill by as much as 
30 percent. 

To heat an ordinary house, 
it takes twice as much fuel at a 
temperature of 32 degrees and a 
wind of 12 miles per hour as it 
does at the same temperature 
and a wind of three miles per 
hour. 

Ask those boys who stepped 
on the moon what they think 
about green plants. They’ll tell 
you that the earth is still a good 
place to live and we should do 
all we can to keep it clean and 
green. 


Garden Clinic — A reader 
writes, ‘“The geraniums in our 
porch box are still wonderful. 
Can we take cuttings from these, 
or should the plants be discard- 
ear 

Answer — Take cuttings 4 in- 
ches long and root them in sand, 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Chapin Watering — Engineering 
information, tables for system 
design, and helpful suggestions 
are some of the subjects covered 
in a brochure on automatic wa- 
tering equipment for greenhouses 
by Chapin Watermatics, Inc. A 
copy may be obtained by writing 
to the company at 360 North 


Colorado Avenue, Watertown, 
New York 13601. 
Yearbook — The new 1969 


American Potato Yearbook is 
off the press. Many important 
references, and pages of useful 
statistical data, provide a valu- 
able reference for the potato 
farmer. The revised Onion Sup- 
plement contains a list of onion 
associations, references, research 
workers and other vital onion 
statistics. Copies may be secured 


from: American Potato Year- 
book, P. O. Box 398, Westfield, 





A film entitled “Land in 
Jeopardy” won the 1969 Farm 
Film Foundation Award in na- 
tionwide competition. It is based 
on a study by the former New 
York State Commission on the 
Preservation of Agricultural 
Land...now replaced by the 
Agricultural Resources Commis- 
sion. 

The color movie illustrates the 
need for better planning for more 
orderly urban expansion with- 
out seriously disrupting farming 
in New York State. It includes 
extensive footage of aerial shots 
taken in many parts of the state. 

Richard G. Turner, educa- 
tional film producer at Cornell 
University, produced the 19- 
minute film, and won a $500 
prize from the American Associ- 
ation of Agricultural College 
Editors for his efforts. 

Empire Staters can obtain the 
film for loan through their 
county agricultural agents. 





Gardening . . 


(Continued from page 20) 


perlite, or vermiculite. An 8-inch 
pot full of sand makes a good 
“propagator,” and if you place a 
plastic sheet (such as laundries 
use) over the plants, it will main- 
tain proper humidity by acting 
aS a mini-greenhouse. 

We'll be happy to send a free 
copy of our bulletin, “How To 
Keep Geraniums Over Winter,” 
to our AA readers. Please send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope 
to the address given above. And 
when writing, please tell us how 
you like our column. This is your 
department, and the more you 
use it, the better it will be. 
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New Jersey 07091. Price is $2.50. 


Potato Picture — The acre- 
age of Maine potatoes entered 
for seed certification contin- 
ues downward. The Maine 
Department of Agriculture 
reports that 1969’s acreage of 
75,314 is 13.4 percent less than 
in 1968, and the smallest for 
the past five years. 

The three leaders. . .Katah- 
din, Russet Burbank and Ken- 
nebec . . . accounted for nearly 
90 percent of the decrease in a 
total of more than 34 varieties 
entered for certification. Also 
declining is the old standby, 
Irish Cobbler. 

Sharp increases, however, 
were noted in the Superior, 


Here’s Badger’s New Spreader 


Pungo, Lenape, Alamo and 
Wauseon... the latter highly 
resistant to golden nematode. 
Being test grown for an earlier, 
more disease resistant and 
higher quality potato for table 
use and processing are such 
new varieties as Bake King, 
Norchip, Peconic and Reli- 


ance. 


GARDEN FILM 


“Beauty and Comfort Out- 
doors,” a free, non-commercial, 
16mm-sound-color film presented 
by the National Sprayer & Dust- 
er Association, tells you how to 
do away with undesirable insects, 
weeds, and plant disease by 
spraying, fogging, and dusting. 


Good News! Badger has just announced two new high- 
capacity, low-cost manure spreaders. 

The Badger Model BN-200 has a 200-bushel capacity. 
The Badger Model BN-240, a 240-bushel capacity. Both 
spreaders are shorter in length than most competitive 
spreaders of comparable capacity. This means greater 
maneuverability, less storage space. 

In addition to providing all the important features of 


higher priced competitive models, the new Badger 
spreaders are ruggedly built to Badger’s high standards 
of quality. Both models feature an extra strong apron 
made of 667-J pintle chain and extra heavy removable 
combs in the rear beater for long life and easy main- 
tenance. And, the gear box is an oil bath, bevel gear type 
for continuous trouble free service. 

See your Badger Dealer. He has these new spreaders 
now. They are one more example of what we mean when 
we say: “Badger Makes Things Move.“ 


You can obtain a print on a 
free-loan basis for a group show- 
ing by writing: Modern Talking 
Picture, 1212 Avenue of Ameri- 
cas, New York, N.Y. 10036. They 
will refer your request to their 
film library in your area. 


BEATS THISTLES 


Clarence Carlson of James- 
town, New York, takes care of 
bull thistles in his lawn by cut- 
ting them off with a knife, split- 
ting the root stub left in the 
ground, and pouring a dab of 
turpentine into the split. Other 
readers report using the same 
procedure, but using brush killer 
instead of turp. 
















makes 
things 
move! 


3adger 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC., 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MASSEY-FERGUSON, INC. 
Dept-AA109, Kaukauna, Wisconsin 54130 


Please send literature on the following: 

[-] Silo Unloaders —_[_] Silage Distributors 
Feeding Systems [ ] Manure Spreaders 

[_] Forage Boxes (_] Liquid Manure Systems 
[| Forage Blowers [(_] Badger Dealership 
Barn Cleaners 
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1/, CORDS WOOD HEAT MAINE 
HOME AUTOMATICALLY 
IN AMAZING... 1a 


ASHIEY’ ® 


Thermostatic Circulator 
The original, patented; cannot be duplicated. 


in the morning just turn up the thermostat! 
One fire lasts all season! 


One filling lasts 12 to 18 hours. Set it and forget it. Safe, dependable. Circulates the heat— 
up to 6 rooms. Burns any kind of wood, green or dry, up to 2 ft. long (no need to split logs). 
Uses ¥3 the wood of others, owners say. Combustion so complete little or no ashes to empty. 
Invention of patented Ashley downdraft system made it all possible. Backed by over 100 
years of heater manufacturing. “It’s hard to believe a wood heater could give so much 
satisfaction,” says Alaska Highway News. From Canada: “It was 20° below; we filled up the 
heater and were away 18 hours; when we got back the house was warm and the heater still 
going strong.” Mich.: “Excellent service for 6 winters and is in splendid condition.” Mass.: 
“My heating cost is nil.” Minn.: “We heat a 7-room house; it is all you said it is.” N.Y.: 
“Never out since | started it.” Maine: “We did not use over 114 cords all winter, and that 
mostly green poplar. Our friends were amazed.” Thousands of happy owners from Florida 
to Alaska. For free folder send coupon below. 
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I SHLEY AUTOMATIC HEATER CO., Dept. 05, Box 730, Sheffield, Ala. 35660 I 
I Gentlemen: | am interested in coal heaters, wood heaters i 
1 (Check one please) I 
} Please send free folder and name of nearest dealer. : 
I I 
: ALSO i 
; Name Address VECO 1 
— ; wT? 
1 city _—Zip COAL I 
HEATERS! (Wa 
{ County Dealer inquiries also invited. I 
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A great new achievement 
from the development 





Solid state circuitry laboratories of Electro- 


Short shock holding power 
Built-in lightning protection 


Operates from 110 v.— 
60 cycle power line 


Line. Now a fence charger 


* NO MOVING 


PARTS that actually signals 


ELECTRO LINE 


Fsull:-].Jozer 


ELECTRO-LINE PRODUCTS CO. 


Saukville, Wisconsin ¢ Since 1937 


SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
sugges. YOU CAN’T BEAT 


b ts Naylor's B LU = KOT E 


for COW POX"+ RINGWORM - TEAT SORES - GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both Peas bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection: 

Easy to eae paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 


Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- reach with it. Application 
tainer with hog, sheep and for Ringworm around eyes 
cattle ranchers . . . con- and. face of dairy animals 
venient te carry in saddle or is better controlled with 
car... easy to spot treated dauber.. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 - - - $1.00 at dealers or 
oz. spray can. . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 

dealers or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. ¢ MORRIS 9, N.Y. 


ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest Pe 


when the charger is not 
grounded adequately. 
Winks to warn. 
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'T WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





Coveralls 

Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 

Matching pants & shirts 
1 















Short counter jackets 

ALU NSIZESpi cs coupes 1.00 
Add 90¢ f6r postage and handling. 
No. €.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
y Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 
ae eae a Pa Bs a AG 
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The Guaranteed Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 
your rock problems. . .. A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call ... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS _ 
Box 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 


Helena, Montana 59601 







The cuddly Koala bear 
is held in great affection 
by all Australians, and 
visitors to the Island 
Continent fall in love 
with him too. 





Spend a Month in Paradise 


For years we have said that 
our Hawaiian Holidays are “‘trips 
to paradise” (and so they are), 
but now what do we say about 
a South Pacific vacation which 
includes not only Hawaii but 
also Tahiti, Fiji, Samoa, New 
Zealand, and Australia? How 
does one describe the superlative 
of “paradise”? We'll just invite 
you to come along on our South 
Pacific Paradise Holiday from 
March 19 to April 24 and find 
out for yourself. 

From all parts of the country, 
we travel to Los Angeles for the 
start of this fabulous vacation 
and then fly to Tahiti, land of 
matchless tropical scenery and 
charming, uninhibited people. 
For four days we will enjoy 
Tahiti’s many attractions—shop- 
ping and strolling in Papeete, 
trips to the two neighboring 
islands of Moorea and Bora 
Bora, native feasts, and enter- 
tainment. 

Leaving Tahiti, we cross the 
International Date Line on our 
way to Auckland, largest city 
in New Zealand. While here we 
will go to Waitomo Caves to see 
the unique Glowworm Grotto, 
where the cavern’s entire roof is 
studded with lights of a million 
glowworms. We will visit Roto- 
rua with its boiling mud pools, 
geysers and springs; here are also 
Maori settlements where descen- 
dants of early Polynesian navi- 
gators have preserved much of 
their cultural past — ways of liv- 
ing, carvings, music and dances. 

Next comes Christchurch on 
the South Island. This is said to 
be the most British town outside 
of England. On South Island 
there are sights we would never 
expect to find in this area—snow- 
capped peaks of the majestic 
Southern Alps, rugged spectacu- 
larly beautiful fjords, and two 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca,'New York 14850 


eight-mile-long glaciers. Truly 
New Zealand. is the ‘“Wonder- 
land of the South Pacific”! 

We will spend 15 days on the 
Island Continent of Australia, 
and it is possible to mention 
only a few of the many places 
we will visit. They include 
Hobart and other cities in Tas- 
mania, Melbourne and a side 
trip to Cowes on Philip Island 
to see the fairy penguins march 
from the sea at dusk; Canberra, 
one of the world’s few completely 
planned capitals; Sydney, oldest 
and largest city of Australia and 
busiest port in the Southern 
Hemisphere; Brisbane and the 
Lone Pine Koala Sanctuary 
where you can hold one of the 
cuddly bears, and Surfers Para- 
dise on the Gold Coast. Here is 
an opportunity to really see the 
“Land Down Under.” 

After Australia comes Fiji 
where we will visit all the inter- 
esting places in Suva, the capital 
city, and have time for swim- 
ming, duty-free shopping, and 
deep sea fishing for those who 
are interested. 

On our way to Pago Pago in 
American Samoa, we again cross 
the International Date Line and 
gain back the day lost earlier. 
In Samoa we will drive through 
picturesque villages, enjoying the 
unhurried way Samoans live and 
work. A highlight of one day 
will be a late afternoon native 
feast. 

Hawaii is the final attraction 
on our South Pacific vacation. 
Here we will take the Circle 
Island Tour of Oahu, cruise 
through Pearl Harbor, and have 
time to lie in the sun on famous 
Waikiki Beach and stroll along 
fashionable Kalakuau Avenue. 
The only meals not included in 
the price of this month-long va- 

“(Continued on next page) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


South Pacific Holiday. 


Oberammergau Folder 


Reunion Weekend. pe Pei 


Southwest Holiday * 


Caribbean Cruise 


ON rare ee a ea ie in eee ee Sa 
Address Sea a I SE eee ee 
ee a eS 
(Please print) 





Dates to Remember 


Sept. 30-Aug. 5 - Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society 
Harvest Show, Boston Common, 
Boston, Mass. 


Oct. 4 - New York State Guern- 
sey Sale, Canandaigua Sales 
Pavilion, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Oct. 5 - North Atlantic 
Poultry Show, Raynham Park, 
Raynham, Mass. 


Oct. 5-11 - National Fire 
Prevention Week, 


Oct. 5-11 - National 4-H Week. 


Oct. 10 - New England Egg 
Marketing Association Annual 
Meeting, Memorial Union, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H. 


Oct. 14-16 - NEPPCO Exposition 
and Convention, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Nd. 


Oct. 16 - 30th Annual Meeting 





Month in Paradise 
(Continued from page 22) 


cation are four meals in Hawaii. 
This is done intentionally to let 
you enjoy some of Honolulu’s 
fine restaurants. 

It is impossible to adequately 
describe this trip to the South 
Seas’ enchanting islands. It will 
be a once-in-a-lifetime experi- 
ence! We hope you will send for 
the free, illustrated leaflet and 


plan to be with us when we leave 
for Paradise on March 19. 


Other Tours 

We are really excited about 
our tour program for 1970 and 
look forward to telling you about 
these fine vacations in future 
issues of American Agriculturist. 
Next month we hope to tell you 
about our February Caribbean 
Cruise, and don’t forget our 
Southwest Holiday from January 
12 to 30. A few of the places we 
will visit on this tour are San 
Francisco, Solvang, Death Val- 
ley, Las Vegas, Grand Canyon, 
Phoenix, San Diego, and Los 
Angeles. 

Also, we hope you’re planning 
to be with us at beautiful Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House in 
New Paltz, New York, for our 


Get Acquainted and Reunion - 


Mixer Weekend, November 21 
to 23. The cost for the entire 
weekend is just $69.00 per person! 


The Passion Play 

As each new decade begins, 
the world-famous Passion Play 
is held in Oberammergau and 
attracts thousands of people from 
the entire Christian world. Back 
in 1967, our tour agents, Travel 
Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts, were ‘“‘on the ball” 
and reserved 180 seats (30 for 
each of six different performances) 
for the Passion Play. 

Accordingly, we will offer six 
wonderful European vacations 
next year, and every person go- 
ing will have a reserved seat for 
the Oberammergau Passion Play. 
Ask for the Oberammergau folder 
too when you send in the coupon. 
You won’t have another oppor- 
tunity to see the Passion Play 
for ten years. 
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Animal Nutrition Research 
Council, Marriott Twin Bridges 
Motor Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
(Arlington, Va.). 


Oct. 17 - Massachusetts 4-H 
Lamb Show, Mallary Arena, West 
Springfield, Mass. 


Oct. 17-25 - Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show, Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Oct. 19 - New England Poultry 
Show, Northampton Fairground, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Oct. 21-22 - Fourth Annual 
Meeting on Poultry Condemna- 
tions, Salisbury, Md. 


Oct. 27-31 - Annual Meeting 
New York State Grange, DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N.Y. 


Oct. 29-30 - New York State 
Federation of Home Bureaus 


Annual Meeting, Sheraton Motor 
Inn, Thruway Exit 35, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


Oct. 31 - New England Holstein- 
Friesian Association Annual 


._Meeting, Burlington, Vt. 


Nov. 8-15 - 13th Annual Live- 
stock Exposition, Farm Show 
Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nov. 9-14 - Joint Annual Meet- 
ings, American Society of 
Agronomy, Crop Science Society 
of America, and Soil Science 
Society of America, Sheraton- 
Cadillac and Statler-Hilton 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 


Nov. 10-12 - New York Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Flag- 
ship Hotel, Rochester, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-13 - 31st Annual New 
York State Insecticide and 
Fungicide Conference, Alice 


Statler Auditorium, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 13-14 - 51st Annual Con- 
vention New Jersey Farm Bureau, 
Sheraton-Deauville Hotel, % 
Atlantic City, N.d. 


Oct. 14-17 - 4end Annual 
National FFA Convention, 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Nov. 14-22 - Royal Agricultu- 
ral Winter Fair, Royal Col- 
iseum Exhibition Park, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Nov. 15 - Eastern A.I. Cooper- 
ative Annual Delegates Meet- 
ine, Lbhacay Noy. 


Nov. 18-20 - National Fire 
Protection Association Fall 
Conference, Denver, Colo. 





“Milk production increased since 
we started using DEKALB ensilage.” 


New York dairyman makes highest T.D.N. silage 
with XL-315 Corn. Ellsworth Norton and Sons of 
Elba, N. Y., make milking their business. And they 
know DeKalb XL silage hybrids help boost milk 


production. Ellsworth says: 


“DeKalb XL-315 definitely produces our highest 
T.D.N. silage. It puts a lot of grain in the silage 
which means higher milk production...!In the end 
it’s what’s in the pail that counts, and our pro- 
duction per cow has increased since we started 


YOUR DEALER’S ON HIS WAY. ORDER ALL | 


using XL-315 for silage production.” 

Norton and Sons grow other DeKalb hybrids — 
XL-316 for higher tonnage and XL-307 for grain 
production. They fit perfectly in this modern 
dairy operation. 

Order these or other outstanding DeKalb hy- 
brids...like short, high-yielding single crosses 
XL-45a and XL-24, or taller, big tonnage yielders 
like 633a and 640. Either way, you’re growing the 
corn hybrids with Plus Performance. 





“DEKALB” is a registered brand name. ‘’XL’ numbers are variety designations. POWER PLANTS 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


a9 ‘ 
it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 

More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid” —on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold .. . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 





Topp HYBRIDS 





“IT’S THE SEED THAT COUNTS” 


Controlled heredity combined with advanced production tech- 
niques lets each kernel reproduce those extra grains for 
bigger yields. 


Get your hands on those profit-making hybrids and harvest 
those extra bushels. Your local dealer knows the varieties 
best suited to your farm. He is a good man to have around. 


TODD HYBRID CORN CO. 
BURLINGTON, INDIANA + BOX 158 


TODD HYBRID SALES 
ABBOTTSTOWN, PENN. BOX 66 
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NEW YORK FAIR WINNERS 


(All addresses in New York State 
unless otherwise indicated) 


AYRSHIRE 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Broadview Ayr Royal Cathy, Mel- 
ody Lane Farm, Burke. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 
Springbrae Miss Fancy, Melody 
Lane Farm, Burke. 

Junior Champion — Melody Lane 
L Honey, Melody Lane Farm, 
Burke. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Melody Lane L. Challenger, Mel- 
ody Lane Farm, Burke. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Sun-E-Hill Lightnings Pride, 
Thomas Robinson, Champlain. 


BROWN SWISS 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Venture’s Sunny Lady, Venture 
Farm, Cobleskill. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 
Bonnie Meadows Royal Queen, W. 
Stewart and Richard J. Stephens, 
Manlius. 

Junior Champion — Top Acres 
Alert Dee, Wayne E. Sliker, Flem- 
ington, New Jersey. 

Bulls: 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Vine Valley Chip’s Pedro, Leon W. 
Button, Rushville. 

Senior Champion — Lilason Her- 
cules, William A. Wilcox, Canandai- 
gua. 

Reserve Grand Champion—My 
T-Fine Flash, Gary Klumpp and 
William Sliker, Appleton. 


GUERNSEY 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Adohr Dorman Jayella, Henry C. 
Venier, LaFayette. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Ans- 
mil D Judith, Thelma and Roger 
H. Corbetta, Millbrook. — 

Junior Champion — Hanover Hill 
Darie Pansy, Hanover Hill Farm, 
Yorktown Heights. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
High Meadows N. Jericho, Henry 
C. Venier, Lafayette. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Wandering Brook B. Paul, 
Stanley Murphy, Tully. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Tuckaway Tilly, Donald, Donald 
F. and Marcia Collins, Perry. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Green 
Banks Admiral Mooie, James and 
Jay Repard, Canandaigua. 

Junior Champion — Zeldenrust 
F M Angie, James, Gail and Simon 
Brewster, Jewett City, Connecticut. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion— 
Chestlawn Marquis Victor, Bennett 
Farms & Merry-Air, Canandaigua. 


Reserve Grand Champion — EI- 
more Chieftain D Fobes, Donald 
Tolcz, Cobleskill. 

Junior Champion — Windy Mont 
Rocket Sovereign, George Page, Jr., 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


JERSEY 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Golden Valiant Dancer, Henry Uih- 
lein, Lake Placid. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Mile- 
stone Design Sybil, Richard T. Sea- 
cord, Greenwich. 

Junior Champion —B. Sleeper 
Thelmas Dream — Henry Uihlein, 
Lake Placid. 


Bulls 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Brownys Masterman Jester, Henry 
Uihlein, Lake Placid. 

Reserve Grand Champion — Givia 
Beacon Brilliant, Henry Uihlein, 
Lake Placid. 

Junior Champion —Carom BB. 
Sleeper, Henry Uihlein, Lake Plac- 
id. 


MILKING SHORTHORN 


Females: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Homestead Bell 3d, Sharlene Lei- 
beck, Churchville. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 
Duchess Bonnie 3d, Champion 
Farm, West Winfield. 

Junior Champion — Hillholm 
Lacy Floss, Sharon Carroll, La- 
Fargeville. 


Bulls: 


Senior and Grand Champion — 
Marbert Blackwood King, Robert 
A. Brew, Bergen. 

Reserve Grand Champion — 


White’s Pride, Champion Farm, 
West Winfield. 
Junior Champion — Marbert 


Monarch, Robert A. Brew, Bergen. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Females: 

Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Eight Bells Erica 8, + Eight . 
Bells Farm, Brewster. 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Walbridge Primrose L, Walbridge 
Farm, Millbrook. 


Bulls: 

Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Gambler of Walbridge, Wal- 
bridge Farm, Millbrook. 

Junior and Grand Champion — 
Eight Bells Apollo, Eight Bells Farm, 


Brewster. 


CHAROLAIS 


Females: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Nutmeg’s Anastasia FR 1, E. P. 
Shurick, Bridgewater, Connecticut. 

Reserve Grand Champion — May 
Paris, Glenn L. Baslow, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Junior Champion — Fair Oaks 
Miss Avignon, E. P. Shurick, Bridge- 
water, Connecticut. 

Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion— 
Linden Prince 98, Linden Farms, 
LaGrangeville. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Deauville of Nutmeg, E. P. 
Shurick, Bridgewater, Connectitut. 


HEREFORD 


Females: 


Senior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion —C U Mischief Miss 78, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca. 

Junior and Grand Champion — 

(Continued on next page) 
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K F Jessica Mixer 120, Kiyiwana 
Farm, Stormville. 
Bulls: 

Senior and .Grand Champion — 
Advance Return 7127, Amelia Pea- 
body, Dover, Massachusetts. 

Reserve Grand Champion — K F 
Jesse Mixer 110, Kiytwana Farm, 
Stormville. 

Junior Champion—K F Jesse 
Mixer 118, Kiyiwana Farm, Storm- 
ville. 


SHORTHORN 


Females: 

Grand Champion — Sangamon 
Corornita 3rd, T. H. Snethen, De- 
wittville. 

Senior Champion — Shirley’s Non- 
pareil 2nd, Clarence W. Acomb, Ba- 
tavia. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion — Sangamon Bessie B, T. H. 
Snethen, Dewittville. 

Bulls: 

Senior and Grand Champion — 
Sangamon Highland Leader, T. H. 
Snethen, Dewittville. 

Junior and Reserve Grand Cham- 
pion. — Sangamon War Admiral, T. 
H. Snethen, Dewittville. 


STEERS 


Exhibitors of champion steers in 
the various breeds were: 

Angus — White’s. Black Angus 
Farm, Inc., Taunton, Massachu- 
setts. 

Charolais (also Grand Champion 
of Steer Show) — Sol N. Berman, 
Rahns, Pennsylvania. 

Hereford — Deborah 
Perkinsville. 

Shorthorn — T. H. Snethen, De- 
wittville. 


Lawrence, - 


SWINE 


Champion ribbons in the swine 
breeds were awarded as_ follows: 

Berkshire — Grand Champion 
Boar, Ken Wiley, Victor; Grand 
Champion sow, Franlee Farms, Vic- 
tor. 

Duroc — Grand Champion boar, 
and Grand Champion sow, Happy 
Acres Farm, Waterloo. 

Hampshire — Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Ralph Bliek, Williamson; 
Grand Champion sow (also named 
Grand Champion sow of all breeds), 
Happy Acres Farm, Waterloo. 

Poland China—Grand Cham- 
pion boar (also named Grand Cham- 
pion boar of all breeds), Richard 
P. Sholley, Jonestown, Pennsylva- 
nia; Grand Champion sow, Clair 
Hartman, Grantz, Pennsylvania. 

Yorkshire — Grand Champion 


boar, Real Farms, Inc., Tipton, 


Exhibitors of champion ewes in 
the various breeds were: 

Cheviot — Donna Cook, Trumans- 
burg; Columbia — Harry Clauss, 
Canadaigua; Corriedale — Timothy 
Fitzpatrick, Wayland; Dorset — 
Elizabeth Grey, Woodbine, Mary- 
land; Hampshire — Three Meadows 
Farm, Peru, Vermont; Oxford — 
Glenn Botsford, Scipio Center; 
Rambouillet — Kenneth T. Moore, 


Nichols; Shropshire—Kenneth — T. 
Moore, Nichols; Southdown—W. G. 
Carpenter & Sons, Jefferson, Mary- 
land; Suffolk—Clare Gregory, Mt. 
Vision; Tunis—Colleen Fitzpatrick, 
Wayland. 








ESSAY CONTEST WINNER 


Twelve-year-old Cindy Lou 
Fields, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Fields of Sackets Harbor, 
captured top honors in a state- 
wide essay contest sponsored by 
the Supervisors’ Association of 
the New York Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Cooperative. More 


Pennsylvania; Grand Champion soW,- than 30 contestants from 9 to 15 


William O. Nudd, Irving. 
Champion barrow — Karl Ehmer 
Farms, LaGrangeville. 


SHEEP 


Exhibitors of champion rams in 
the various breeds were: 


Cheviot — Donna Cook, Trumans- 
burg; Columbia—Harry Clauss, 
Canandaigua; Corriedale — Jack 
Baird, Spencerport; Dorset — Eliza- 
beth Grey, Woodbine, Maryland; 
Hampshire — Three Meadows Farm, 
Peru, Vermont; Oxford — Vera L. 
Bigelow, Camillus; Rambouillet — 
Kenneth T. Moore, Nichols; Shrop- 
shire — Kenneth T. Moore, Nichols; 
Southdown — W. G. Carpenter & 
Sons, Jefferson, Maryland; Suffolk — 
Daniel Fitzpatrick, Wayland; Tunis 
— Colleen Pispairnck. Wayland. 


Pictured with Cindy 
Lou Fields are DHIA 
directors, from left: 
Allen Woodward, 
Gouverneur; George | 
Van Alstyne, Chav- | 
and Robert ' 
Mules, Red Creek. 








years of age entered essays on 
the topic, “What the DHIA or 
OS Program Has Done for Our 
Herd and Our Family.” 

Cindy’s prize, a_ registered 
Holstein calf from the tested and 
classified Sterlingdale herd of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Campbell 
of Sterling, New York, will be a 
welcome addition to her family’s 
220-acre dairy farm. 





No other super lightweight 
chain saw starts as easy 


as the new. 


Homelite’ 
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Homelite’s exclusive Simplex Starting System insures fast, easy starts... 


every time, any time. 


No kidding. Prove it to yourself. Go to any participating Homelite dealer and try it. 
Gently grasp the starting handle between thumb and index finger and aie 


performance engine spins over with unbelievable ease. 
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But, easy starting is only one of many unique features found on the new Homelite E-Z 
chain saw. It has power to spare to cut trees 3 feet in diameter, saw 8 inches of hardwood 
in 6 seconds (softwood in less than 4), yet weighs only 8Y2 pounds”*. So, 
come try the only super lightweight chain saw that delivers like a pro. 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite dealer, or visit these 


factory branches. 


“Less cutting attachments 
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Your participating Homelite 
dealer has a free gift for you 
when you come in and try 
it for yourself. 





afextron] 


DIVISION 


HOMELITE, 39 River Road, North Arlington, N. J. 07032 (201) 991-3500 (212) 267-3071 (N.Y.C.) 
HOMELITE, 4200 Ohio River Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 (412) 766-5770 
HOMELITE, 4605 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22304 (703) 354-1420 


Branch offices in: Altoona, Pa. * Avenel, N. J.e Charleston, W. Va.* Harrisburg, Pa.¢ Latham, N. Y.° Malvern, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa.» Port Chester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Doc Mettler Comments On: 


HORSE FOOT 


HAVE you ever stopped to 
ponder on the way the various 
animals developed for their own 
special functions? Just the differ- 
ence in the development of the 
hoof on the horse, cow, goat and 
deer from what at one time mil- 
lions of years ago was a five-toed 
animal is a fact that is difficult 
to comprehend. 












Key to 
a better 
milking 


WS Breaker Cu p 


CARE 





The horse has the most com- 
plex hoof... developed, it would 
seem for speed. He is actually 
walking on the tip of one large 
toe. This toe is well protected, 
yet it must expand and contract 
to force blood out of the foot and 
back up the leg. - 

Each time the normal horse 
steps down he puts weight on the 


frog, a spongy triangular part of 


the sole. This frog, as it is flat- 
tened, expands to the side and 
pushes onto the bars of the hoof 
and the whole heel of the hoof 
spreads out. At this time blood 
is forced out of the foot. 

As the horse takes the weight 
off the hoof, the heel contracts 
and again forces blood up out 
of the hoof to the veins of the 
legs and on to the heart. In 
other words, each stride the horse 
takes has a double-pumping ac- 
tion leading some people to say 
that “the horse has five hearts.” 


Like Nails 


The wall of the hoof is much 
like the nail on your’ finger, with 
the outside being insensitive to 
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More dairymen milk with...and praise...Surge equipment. 
There are some mighty good reasons for this. One big reason 
is the exclusive patented Surge Breaker Cup. The famous Tug 
and Pull action milks your cows faster, safer, cleaner and more 
efficiently. The stable vacuum at the teat end, and positive 
vacuum shut-off at each quarter as the teat cup is removed, 
helps prevent teat injury. The exclusive Surge Breaker Cup can 
help put more speed.:.and efficiency... 





ADJUSTABLE DIAGONAL STALLS by Surge have the features 
modern dairymen want. The easily adjusted rear gate lets you 
properly position long .or short cows. Positive rear gate lock 
eliminates fumbling, speeds up your milking operation. Quality 


materials are used throughout the stalls...from the stainless 
steel feed box to the smooth operating replaceable gate bearings. 


in your milking system. 
Surge has set the pace in efficient milking for over 50 years. 


DAIRY PLANNING SERVICE—Dairymen need milking systems 
that are efficient and easy to manage. That's why proper plan- 
ning by qualified people is important. Surge trained specialists 
have the experience to analyze your operation and yaqur objec- 
tives ...then prepare a complete recommendation for a system 
tailored to your needs. 

For more complete information about Surge Dairy Planning 
Service, Milking Systems and Stall Specifications, see your 
Surge Dealer today. 





SAWTOOTH HERRINGBONE STALLS... 
individual needs... 
leave plenty of room for the operator. Heavy duty stainless steel 
feed mangers, gate shields and rear shields aid cleanliness. 
Quality high carbon steel tubing means your installation will 
last for years. Automatic labor saving options are available. 


customized to your 
make best use of a limited cow area... yet 


You can depend on Surge for the best in milking equipment! 


SURGE BABSON BROS. CO., OAK BROOK, ILLINOIS 
BABSON BROS. CO. (Canada) LTD., PORT CREDIT, ONTARIO 
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pain, and the under side ex- 
tremely sensitive. From the out- 
side in, we have various layers. 
The extreme outside layer is the 
shiny varnish-like periople, Next 
comes the horny layer, then in- 
sensitive laminae which connect 
to sensitive laminae. 

The laminae can be compared 
to sliding the edges of two decks 
of cards together. One deck of 
cards is the sensitive, the other 
the insensitive. There is a rich 
blood supply to the sensitive la- 
minae, and when a horse devel- 
ops laminitis (or founder), blood, 
for various reasons, gets forced 
between the two sets of laminae. 
If you have ever hit a fingernail 
with a hammer and had it turn 
blue, you know what laminitis 
feels like. 

Where the wall turns back 
along the edge of the frog it is 
called the bar. There are various 
theories on whether the bar 
should be trimmed or not trim- 
med, or how deep it should be 
cut away at shoeing time. Let 
your horseshoer decide this. It 
may be that some hooves need 
the bars trimmed and _ others 
don’t./3 2s 


Coffin Bone 


Under the sensitive laminae 
are more blood vessels and the 
coffin bone, or third phalanx. 
This corresponds to the last bone 
in the tip of your finger. In 
chronic laminitis, this coffin bone 
is pushed down and out of posi- 
tion so that the horse is walking 
on the toe or tip of the bone. 
The hoof grows forward instead 
of downward and we end up 
with a horse or pony with a hoof 
shaped like a ski boot. 

At the bottom of the foot, ex- 
cept where the frog and the bars 
are, is the sole. This sole grows 
downward or thickens without 
wear, and is normally almost 
soft. Around the edge of the sole, 
between it and the wall, is the 
“white line.” This is the horse- 
shoer’s landmark. He never puts 
nails inside this line, or he hits 
the sensitive laminae. 


Small Space 


Look at a horse’s foot sometime 
and see how narrow a border the 
shoer has to work on. This is 
only one reason why it takes 
great skill to put a shoe on prop- 
erly. Also, this is why, when you 
let a horse’s foot break back so 


-short that there is no place left 


for a nail, the shoer has such a 
difficult time. 

The coffin bone in the foot is 
attached to various ligaments 
and tendons. One of the most 
important is the flexor tendon 
which passes over the tiny novi- 
cular bone as it reaches the back 
lower surface of the coffin bone. 
This tiny novicular bone is 
canoe-shaped, about one to one- 
and-a-quarter inches long, three- 
eighths inch wide, and a quarter- 
inch or less thick. 

This little bone is under great 
pressure between the coffin bone, 
the second phalanx, and the ten- 
don. Any tiny amount of arthri- 
tis here can cause extreme lame- 
ness in the horse. A nail puncture 

(Continued on next page) 
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through the frog in this area is 
apt to cause permanent lameness. 


Long ago man learned to put 
shoes of one sort or another on 
the horse to protect the hoof. 
Sometimes unskilled or improp- 
erly trained shoers will do great 
harm to a horse by doing things 
that interfere with nature. The 
wild horse running on sod kept 
his feet worn down enough, but 
since he wasn’t on hard, stony 
surfaces he didn’t wear them 
down so far that they broke back 
too far. 

Most men shoeing horses to- 
day are well trained and under- 
stand the anatomy of the horse’s 
hoof. Shoeing horses is more of 
an art than a science, and due 
to this some shoers are more 
skilled than others. Along this 
same line, some shoers specialize 
in certain types of shoeing, such 
as five-gaited saddle horses, run- 
ners, trotters, pacers, etc. 

Very often criticism of a shoer 
by an owner actually shows that 
the owner doesn’t understand 
what the shoer knows about the 
horse. You can’t neglect a horse’s 


feet and expect a perfect job of 


shoeing. Neither can you neglect 
a foal’s feet and expect that it 
won’t have trouble later on in 
life. 


Trim Early 


By three months of age, foals’ 
feet should be trimmed by a 
good shoer and this should be re- 
peated as often as necessary. Not 
only will you end up with a 
better-footed horse, you will also 
have a two-year-old that stands 
quietly for you (or anyone else) 
to examine his feet. 

At a later time, Id like to say 
more about feet on cattle and 
more about legs on horses and 
cattle. Before anyone can under- 
stand the abnormal things, such 
as lamenesses, he must learn to 
recognize the normal. 

Look at normal hooves and 
learn all you can about them. 
Try to remember what a normal, 
well-worn, unshod foot looks 
like and try to keep your ani- 
mals’ hooves in this shape. 

Whenever someone comes up 
with an idea that bars should be 
trimmed out, or the _ periople 
rasped off, or any of a dozen 
other theories, listen to them and 
see if it makes sense. Always re- 
member, however, that every 
time you try to change nature 
you have to do something to 
compensate for it. If still in 
doubt, stick with nature. 


FLETCHER hpi 
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"FARMING IS LIKE HISTORY. THE 
CHORES KEEP REPEATING THEM- 
SELVES DAY AFTER DAY!" 


American Agriculturist, October, 1969 





The main personalities featured at the Charolais Field Day at Karimor 
Farms from left: Joe F. Sherman, host and president of the Pennsylvania 
Charolais Association; Edward P. Shurick of Nutmeg Farms, main speaker; 
Dr. Robert A. Long of Rhinebeck, New York, featured speaker; and Dr. 
James Hubbard of Cazenovia, New York, president of the Colonial Char- 


olais Association. 
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Silage Additive — Pro-Sil, devel- 
oped by three Michigan State 
University scientists, uses anhy- 
drous ammonia (cheaper than 
presently-used urea) as a pro- 
tein source for livestock feed. 
It also has the required minerals 
to balance a growing ration com- 
posed primarily of silage. The 
compound has been tested on 
sheep, dairy cows and _ feedlot 
steers for two years and further 
tests are being conducted to dis- 
cover its full potential. For more 
information, write: Joseph J. 
Marks, 109 Agriculture Hall, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan 48823. 


YON > 


kins Salt Company 


Watkins Glen, New York 


#8 


“Home of the U. S. Grand Prix” 


1489] 
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by Robert Clingan 


LIFE HAS ITS SEASONS 


The writer of the book of 
Ecclesiastes in the Bible says in 
Ecclesiastes 1:1, “For everything 
there is a season...” and in 3:11, 
‘““He has made everything beauti- 
ful in its time.” 

Those of us who live in this 





section of the world are very 
conscious that we live in a world 
of seasons. Our seasons come and 
go, each completely different 
from the season that preceded 
it and the one that will follow. 
Still, as the writer says, “For 
everything there is a_ season,” 
and “He has made everything 
beautiful in its time.” 

What we often overlook is that 
our personal lives also have their 
seasons. Each life has its time 
of sowing seeds and feverishly 
gathering in the harvest, and 
other times of waiting for that 
to which we have given ourselves 
to show signs of growth. 

There is the old story of the 
explorer who found his native 
carriers resting beside the trail 


and asked them what they were 
doing. With their primitive wis- 
dom and childlike poetic expres- 
sion they said, “We are waiting 
for our souls to catch up with 
our bodies.” As carriers in a cara- 
van, they knew that there was a 
seasonal time of exertion and 
rest... push and stop...climb 
and wait. They knew something 
about living out life in its seasons. 
From another standpoint, 
every life has its peaks and val- 
leys, its high places and its low. 
It was Gibran, the Syrian poet, 
who said that life’s deepest sor- 
rows deepen the cups of our lives 
that there may be more room 
for the joy that may some day 
come. 
When we think of the peak 


Now that Nuffield has arrived, you can put your tractor money 
into the thing that matters—performance, not chrome and 
clutter. With Nuffield, you get more working weight and horse- 
power per dollar than any other tractor in its class. [|] Who 
makes it? Who backs you for parts and service? The same 


international 


corporation—British Leyland. Motors—that has 


made Jaguar, MG, Austin, Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names throughout the world. [] Write your Nuffield © 
distributor for complete details, and make your tractor money 
work harder for you. A whole lot harder. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning Avenue, 


Youngstown, Ohio 44509. 


69-H21 
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experiences. of < lite -inerther 
achievement or emotional ex- 
hilaration, we must honestly 
recognize that we cannot live at 
that level all of our days. That 
pace we cannot stand, nor can 
that exhilaration long continue 
... but neither can we live with- 
out these peak experiences that 
mean so much to our existence. 

A western traveler once said 
that on part of his trip he was 
kept going by the peaks he could 
see in his windshield, and the 
peak that he could see through 
his rear-view mirror. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true. We live 
by the peaks we have climbed, 
and by peaks we still hope to 
attain. The experience of what 
lies behind gives us the courage 
to try the next one ahead. 

It may be a different kind of 
peak as our lives mature, our 
interests change, our values find 
a different point of reference, or 
our compass is realigned with 
the true north by which we want 
our lives pointed. The whole 
scheme of life is filled with its 
seasons. Like the world of nature, 
“Everything has its season” and 
‘“‘He has made everything beauti- 
ful in its time.’ Each period of 
life has its own kind of beauty, 
and its own style of living life 
to the full. 

When we carefully examine 
what the writer of Ecclesiastes 
is trying to say to each of us, and 
find in it some parallel in the 
New Testament, we find him 
suggesting that we take life as 
it comes, live it a day at a time 
... and live it to the full accord- 


‘ing to its season. 





THE BOOKSHELF 


Most of the books listed in our 
“Farm and Home Rural Book- 
shelf’ deal with the practical 
aspects of farming. But Ed East- 
man’s “Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday” still holds first place 
in the hearts of our readers. And 
the three others of his books that 
are still available... “Hostages 
to Fortune,” ‘The Words and 
the Music,” and ‘Walking the 
Broad Highway” are prime fa- 
vorites also. 

With the increased interest in 
horses, a big demand comes for 
copies of “Selecting, Fitting and 
Showing Horses,” together with 
“Horses and Horsemanship,” a 
finely-illustrated manual. 

Following fairly closely in 
popularity are “Approved Prac- 
tices in Dairying” and “Ap- 
proved Practices in Beef Cattle 
Production,” with its companion 
volume “Selecting, Fitting and 
Showing Beef Cattle.” Running 
neck and neck are “Farming 
Programs for Small Acreages,” 
“Farm ‘Tractor Maintenance” 
and ‘Mechanics in Agriculture.” 

These are just a few of the 
most popular of the books in our 
Bookshelf. We have many orders 
for all of the others, too. Look 
the list over, and see if there isn’t 
some book there that would help 
you farm better. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1969 





ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


ANGUS-MUST SELL son of International 
Champion 1212, born May 1968. Hollis, N.H. 
Phone 315-682-9722. 


AYRSHIRES 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE COWS for fall and 
winter calving. Elmer Fisher, Madison, New 
York 13402. 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 
Milking Herd & Bred Heifer Dispersal 
For RAYMOND DEHART, Cortland, N.Y. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, at 12:00 P.M. 

New York’s Highest Record Herd 

5 Year Herd Average 
13,720# MILK 4.2% 571# Fat 
47 COWS & 1ist-CALF HEIFERS— 
8 BRED HEIFERS 
4 BULLS (1 Yearling) (3 calves 6-mos.-old) 
30 cows and heifers fresh or due in Aug.; 
Sept.; & Oct. Others in all stages. 42 females 
are by top Proven or Approved sires, includ- 
ing 20 daughters and 15 granddaughters of 
‘Betty—"The Milkiest Bull in the World’. 
Class. avg.: ‘87.0’. 3 ‘EX’ cows and 4 cows 
each with over 100,000# milk sell. 6 cows 
have over 700 F, 11 have over 600 F, 16 have 
over 500 F. All Calfhood Vaccinated. Tested 
within 30 days. 
— FOR CATALOG WRITE — 

TOM WHITTAKER, Sale Mgr. BRANDON, VT. 


BABY CHICKS 











MEADOW VIEW. CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104, 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, White-Barred Rocks, 
New Hampshires, Cornish Rocks, ducklings, 
35 breeds. Free catalog. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


BEEF CATTLE 


BRADFORD COUNTY ANNUAL Fall Foliage 
Feeder Sale will be held on Friday, Oct. 10, 
1969 at the Valley Stockyard Sale Barn located 
on Rt. 220, Athens, Pa. Steers, heifers, bulls, 
beef type cows and hol. heifers. Come to buy 
or sell or just a nice vacation. Meals served. 


BROWN SWISS 


AUCTION: 33RD EASTERN BREEDERS’ 
Brown Swiss Sale, Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, 
N.Y., Sat., Oct. 18th at Noon. 40 Top Brown 
Swiss, mostly cows and bred heifers—fresh or 
due soon, selected by Master Breeder and 
Showman Wayne Sliker, Flemington, N.J. 
from leading herds in the Northeast. One of 
the many “Stars” made 17,000 M and 700 F 
at 2 yrs. Many Calf. Vac., T.B. and Blood 
Tested within 30 days. For Catalog write: 
William Notter, Cobleskill, New York. 











Barney S. Dembek 
Meadow Vista Farm 


BROWN SWISS DISPERSAL 
Sat., November 1, 1969 


10:30 a.m. at the farm near 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


120 Reg. BROWN SWISS 


Rolling Herd Average 
— for 50.3 Cows — 
17,040 M 3.9% 662F 


For catalog, write 


NORMAN E. MAGNUSSEN 
Lake Mills, Wisconsin 53551 


BROWN AUCTION 





eh ARS “BIG BROWN COWS” 


9th Annual Harvest-Time Sale of 35 
Registered, Home-Bred Swiss at 
SHELBURNE FARMS, SHELBURNE, VT. 
MON., OCT. 20, 1969 at 1:00 P.M. 
“Selected To Be Profitable for Anyone” 
11 COWS a 11 BRED 
HEIFERS—11 YEARLINGS & CALVES 
2 YEARLING BULLS 
Nine cows and 3 heifers will be fresh; the 
other cows and bred heifers will be spring- 
ing. Cows have records to 12,704 M 4.4% 
962 F at 3 yrs. (305-D, 2x). Dams of heifers 
have records to 16,917 M 4.4% 746 F at 5 yrs. 
(305-D, 2x). Dams of bulls have 716 F at 7 
yrs. (305-D, 2x) and 642 F at 4 yrs. (305-D, 

2x). One dam is ‘Ex.’ 
Buy Here and Join Our Growing List 
of Satisfied Customers! 
Certified — Accredited — Vaccinated 
Tested within 30 days. Lunch at the Sale. 


For Catalog Write— 


SHELBURNE FARMS, SHELBURNE, VT. 05482 
Tom Whittaker, Auctioneer, Brandon, Vt. 





CHAROLAIS 


PUREBRED CHAROLAIS BULL, perform- 
ance tested. Leon Callahan, Beaver Dams, New 
York. Phone Corning 936-6615 or 962-1477. 
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CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer. New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 44 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited, Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


CHAROLAIS 

Performance 

. . and the way of saying ‘Charolais’, the 
quickest way available to you to producing 
the kind of meaty beef animal in demand 
today. In most official performance testing 
programs, State BCIA comparisons, feedlot 
observations or carcass quality and cut- 
ability studies, you'll find Charolais and 
Charolais-crossbreds at the top. 


Write for information on what prepotent 
Charolais bulls can do for you. 


Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 

ae (215) 736-1311 

(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


CHAROLAIS 





NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 
Offers you quality and integrity 
Our superior bull battery is headed by 
Aigion, Jr., the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 

LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 

Phone 914-223-3346 
Carl Ehmer, Owner Werner Kohlimaier, Mgr. 
FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 


DEER HILL FARMS 


Cazenovia, N.Y. 
R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 
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and your next herd bull. 





DOGS 





SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y 


REGISTERED ST. BERNARD~PUPPIES — 
Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. Phone 634-7664. 


BORDER COLLIE working dogs from Imp. 
and Certified Stock. Will demonstrate at the 
farm. Puppies and sometimes started dogs. 
Write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
01370. ; 
SHAFFNER’S FAMOUS BORDER COLLIE 
puppies. Registered, imported breeding, training 
instructions. Guaranteed satisfaction. Carroll 
Shaffner, Oak Hall, Pa. 16862. 


AFGHAN PUPPIES—Sire Windy. Grace Ken- 
nels, Schenectady, New York 12303. Tel. 518- 
372-6153. 


ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females. Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. - 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Registered, 4 
months — farm raised. Pictures on request. 
Carleton French, R 2, Bangor, Me. 04401. Her- 
mon 207-848-3761. 


AKC PUPPIES — Airedale, Wirehaired, Welsh 
Terriers, Miniature Schnauzers, Weimaraners. 
F.. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 

















HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ae for 
-B. 


service. Open and bred heifers. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N.J. 


08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 





HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


HORSES 


“THE PONY EXPRESS”, a Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. Sub- 
scription $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE colts 
$250.; fillies $350. Half-Arab fillies $250. 
Terms. 315-685-3333, McNeil Horse Ranch, 
Skaneateles, New York. 


PERMANENT REGISTERED APPALOOSA 
yearling colt—Chico and Snow Cloud breeding 
—with loud blanket. Sunrise Acres, P.O. Box 
364, Milldale, Conn. 06467 or call 203-628-9691 
week nights after 6:00 P.M. 





EASTERN NATIONAL CHAROLAIS SALE 
State Fairgrounds, Timonium, Maryland 
November 19 — 1:00 P.M. 
75 HEAD 
13 Bulls — 62 Females (all top quality purebreds) 
“IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
This is the top quality charolais sale of the year. The consignors are the 
leading breeders in the U.S. This is the place to buy your foundation cattle 


Sponsored by: Colonial Charolais Association 
For catalogs write: 
BUZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 





-Available 


_———— 





GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 836, Columbia K-36 
Mo. 65201, 


LIVESTOCK MART 


NEW YORK STATE 
BEEF FEEDER CALF SALES 


1969 


Thurs., Oct. 23 at Dryden, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 
Sat., Oct. 25 at Bath, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 
Sat., Nov. 1 at Pike, N.Y. 
Pike Fairgrounds 
Tues., Nov. 4 at Chatham, N.Y. 
Chatham Area Auction 
Sat., Nov. 8 at Caledonia, N.Y. 
Empire Stock Yards 
All Sales 1:00 P.M. — Calves Graded 
Sold in Uniform Lots by 
Sex, Grade & Weight 


— FOR MORE INFORMATION — 


Scott M. Traxler Dansville, N.Y. 14437 
Phone 716-987-2586 





LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 

Lowville, New York 

Feedlot has a carrying capacity of 

1200 head of heifers. We need at least 

400 more to fill. We will feed cattle 

from ahyplace in New England, New 

York or Pa. 

Springers for sale at all times. 

Positive identification of custom fed 


cattle. Send us your replacement heif- 
ers to feed at 3 months old and get 
them back 2 months before they are 


ready to go into the milking barn. 
LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 
Lowville, New York 13367 
Phone 315-376-2452 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS OF CHICKS, also goslings, 
ducklings and guineas. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17030. 


PULLETS 


PULLETS STARTED IN JUNE. Cashman 
White Leghorns, Anderson Buff Sex-link. 
anytime. Free literature. Parks 
Poultry Farm, Cortland, New York 13045. 
Phone 1-607-756-9310. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
ecclalon: 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 








SHEEP 


CRAMMED WITH HELPFUL INFORMATION 
for beginners and experienced sheepraisers. 
Shepherd Magazine, $2.95 year, Sheffield 22, 
Mass. Five catch-up issues $1.00. 


SHEEP 
SUFFOLKS LEAD IN test after test as profit- 


qualities. 
Box 324 


able sheep -with superior meat 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, 
RN. Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
re o Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. ; 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5cee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25cc $3.75, 50cce 
$7.00, 250cce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 238¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 
FREE VETERINARY CATALOG, Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Arvets, 
Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 

MAKE BIG MONEY FAST. H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, etc. It’s easy with big full- 
color free outfit—full or spare time. No invest- 
ment. Every home a prospect. Stark Dwarfs 
bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, cherries. 
Stark, Desk 30200, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 


AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-83 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 














BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding—build- 
ing components—wholesale and retail—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels — cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, etc. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Inc. Avon, 
eae 14414, Phone: 716-926-2560, 716- 


WAYLO PREFAB BUILDINGS, farm, special 
horse buildings. No interior posts, 100% use- 
able floor space. Write for price on size to suit 
your needs. WayLo Buildings, New Bethlehem, 
Pa. 16242. 

ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofiing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inc., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
call Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 


ee EAL. TEATS 
Ps Soften UDDERS! 


Ni Bed Ne this modern, more ef- 
aks Tendon Hance: Mee oo 
UDDER 
Cy 









more softening, more penetrating 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7 N. Y. 
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BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New! York 
14619. 


ANYONE WHO HAS ever been owned by a 
cat will be enchanted by ‘The Story Of A 
Lady,” by Belinda Jelliffe, $1.00. 19 Alden 


Place, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 











GLUE 
ev wea 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-109 Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business. 
Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 


$200.00 Weekly Possible! Make statuary, figu- 
rines, plaques. Materials cost pennies per 
pound. Small work space required. ‘“‘Plaster- 
craft Handbook” reveals detailed, illustrated 
mold-making, pouring, finishing, selling in- 
structions. Only $3.00 postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Box 561P, Melbourne Beach, Florida 





CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts 27s 


Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pleased or money hack 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS to fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: | McCulloch 18” $18 

12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 








15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D:,send $2 deposit 
For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in: chain. 





Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 
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EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising FEarth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


RAISE FISHWORMS—Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 


FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 


Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 
esc eeesapeneesssorsseeseeentgani ames nse 


Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
ue ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
aviual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 






ATLANTIC 
TEE 
BUILDING 





a 
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Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
is 716-926-2562 


FARMS FOR SALE 


estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 
and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee, New York 14837. 

358 ACRE DAIRY, Western New York, near 
Buffalo. 3 houses, automated barns, new 10 
stall milking parlor, 2,000 gallon bulk tank, 7 
tractors and all modern equipment, registered 
Holstein herd 315 head, 95 steers, complete with 
all harvested crops—terms arranged. Mcknight- 
Hogan Realty, 131 East Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 
14094. J. Noonan—716-433-6788. After 5:00 
P.M. 716-434-5088. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edition! 
Over 4,000 properties described, pictured— 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S. ! 
69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states Coast to 
Coast. Mailed Free from the World’s Largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
10017. 


SALE OR RENT — 288A crop farm, Seneca 
County, N.Y. Write C. Landis, RD#1, Telford, 
Pa. 18969. 

FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 
DAIRY FARM 315 acres, automated feeding, 
milking parlor, 95 free stalls, 150 Holsteins and 
farming equipment available. Main house—2%4 
baths. Write Box 118, Lima, New York 14485. 


SOUTHERN PA. — 1040 acre dairy. 100 acres 
with Colonial stone home. Bathon Real Estate, 
Paul Van Cleve, Agent, New Oxford, Pa. 
Phone 624-8201. 


60 ACRE FARM, consisting of fully insulated 
8 room house, barn, tool shed, never failing 
spring, 40 foot concrete swimming pool, 3 
stocked fish ponds, $28,000. In northeastern 
Vermont. Maurice Laplant, Sutton, Vermont 
05867. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — 20 acres, 
660 ft. of frontage on county road, 314 acres 
tillable, remainder pines. Timber valued at 
$3,000.00. Excellent investment, retirement 
property. $5,900.00. John B. West, Broker, 
Nelsonia, Virginia 23414. 


FREE CATALOG. Its wealth of details about 
several hundred listings throughout New York 
and New England should help you ‘know be- 
fore you go”. The wide selection, taken from 
thousands in our files, includes all kinds, sizes, 
prices. A few words about your special needs 
may prove helpful. Four Effs, Box 264AA, 
Manchester, N.'H. 03105. (Representatives 
wanted.) 


265 ACRE DAIRY FARM, direct from owner. 
Bulk tank, 65 stanchions, barn cleaner, dump- 
ing station, haydryer. Low taxes under $800. 
River front, pleasant location. Meme Reinema, 
RD 1, Bainbridge, New York 13733. Tel. 607- 
967-4374. 


FARMS ALL TYPES and sizes. Stocked and 
equipped or bare. In and around the Mohawk 
Valley. Also recreational properties, hunting 
and fishing in the Adirondacks. Contact John 
L. Subik, Broker, 390 North Perry St., Johns- 
town, N.Y. 12095 or call 518-562-4451. 


CAYUGA COUNTY — 510 acres, 120 ties, 
double six parlor — a money maker! 570 acre 
operating dairy farm, Honeoye soil, 170 free 
stalls, Herringbone parlor. Good financing. 195 
acre Land Class VI crop farm, Excellent soil, 
huge fields, adjoining land rentable. 12 acre 
country estate, barn. 10 room, 314 bath, 1812 
Brick Colonial home, restored, modernized, near 
Syracuse, under $50,000. Henry Stack’s Real 
ate Auburn, N.Y. 18021. Phone: 315-253- 
6278. 


DAIRY AND CASH Crop Farms — 100 to 
1,000 acres. 200 acres complete with 40 cows 
$65,000. 200 acres-with barn 36x190 and extra 
good 5 bedroom, 2 bath home, complete with 40 
cows, $80,000. 300 acre cash crop and or dairy 
$85,000. 305 acres, 4 houses, 2 basement barns 
40x120, $95,000. 200 free stall set-up with 
cattle and equipment or bare. 600 acres with 3 
houses, 3 Harvestors, average 5000 per day. 
Many more all types, all sizes. Write giving 
phone number. Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William 
Street, Auburn, New York 13021. 


aon ko aN SOK 
CENTRAL NEW YORK Grade A dairy farm. 
Flat land. 200 working acres. 40 registered 
Holstein milch cows, 25 heifers. 140’ drive- 
thru barn, cleaner, tank, dumping station, 2 
silos, unloaders, bunk feeder Butler bin, 
machinery storage, near new machinery every 
description—4 tractors. 2 houses owned 25 
years. No help must sell. Assist in financing. 
Call 315-457-3380, Chas. J. Graham Real Estate, 
114 N. Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New York. 


eat st ri ea SR NS Eh eA ria oe 
NEW YORK DAIRY EMPIRE Ready to Make 
Money! Productive 600-acre farm comes with 
120 Holstein cows, 19 springer heifers, 29 
ealves and heifers, 2 diesel tractors, 3 other 
tractors, full line machinery, beet harvesting 
equipment included. Owner reports $100,000 
yearly income from sale of milk, calves, sugar 
beets and other cash crops, 99x166 barn with 
173 rest stalls, room for 35 more, self-feeding 
rack, 4 silos with capacity for 1,200 tons silage, 
Harvestore silo for grain, 4-stall Herringbone 
milking parlor, self-feeding setup, 800-gal. bulk 
cooler. 2 story farmhouse. On blacktop, 2 miles 
resort lake. Outstanding buy at $272,000, excel- 
lent terms. Free . . . new 232 page Fall-Winter 
Catalog! Describes and pictures over 2,200 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses in 33 states coast to coast! Specify 
type property and location preferred. Zip code, 
please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 212 
YUkon 6-1547. 


FARMS WANTED 


at OS eet CY LEME SSE BE REE 
WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 


WANTED TO BUY—one man Dairy Farm, 
Connecticut milk market. No agents. Send 
particulars to John B. Earley, Bear Hill Rd., 
Bethany, Conn. 06525. 





FARM WANTED: Minimum 80-100 flat, till- 


able acres with irrigation source, near apple 
growing area. Carl Buchholz, Box 163, R.D. 
#il, Highland, N.Y. Phone 914-255-6015 even- 
ings. 


January Issue............... Closes December 1 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address, Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. 0. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS WANTED 


60-70 COW DAIRY FARM in Penna. or New 
York State within 200 miles of New York City. 
Write Dairyman, Box 94, Stillwater, N.J. 
07875. 

GOING OR ABANDONED farm, good water, 
grass, woods — New York, Vermont, Penn. 
Will pay high interest rate for low cash invest- 
ment. Leslie Roe, RFD#1, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
12601. 


HAY & STRAW 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Inc., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 

QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 

BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144, 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, 


A RETIRED GENTLEMAN to act as watchman 
in return for free rent and utilities in an 
apartment.. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New York 
13346. 

MATURE COUPLE or retired lady to prepare 
on the average of five good old fashion country 
style meals a week for six to ten people in re- 
turn for free rent and utilities in lovely restor- 
ed old residence. Ideal situation for retired 
farm couple. Write Box 88, Hamilton, New 
York 13346. 

UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for couple on 
small estate. Private living quarters. Light 
housekeeping. Light work outdoors for man. 
Only two in family—middle-aged couple no 
children. North Shore of Long Island two miles 
from Long Island Sound and near shopping 
center. Area code 501 SH4-23868, reverse charg- 
es. S.W. Heatley, North County Road, Shore- 
ham,. L.I., N.Y. 11786. 


HERDSMAN FOR LARGE commercial type 
Beef Farm located in Eastern New York. Young 
married man with some farm background pre- 
ferred. Position returns in cash and equipment 
over $6000 annually to start. After first year 
additional benefits including pay increase. Ex- 
cellent living conditions—recreation—paid vaca- 
tions—reasonable hours—time off. This is a car- 
eer opportunity in agriculture. Submit full re- 
sume and references. Box 369-TB, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


MAN WANTED for estate work. Westchester 
County. Must be handy with tools and drive 
an estate tractor. House provided. No objection 
to children. Permanent. Write giving full in- 
formation to Box 369-TP, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 

RESPONSIBLE COUPLE; can have school 
children. Six room furnished home, rent free, 
on farm estate. Just ten miles to City of 
Charlottesville, Virginia. Near Richmond and 
D.C. Woman as housekeeper-cook; man butler, 
houseman. Other help maintained. Permanent 
position. Top salary and liberal time off. Refer- 
ences required. Write Box 369-TO, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


BOY OR MAN, dairy farm. Room, board. 
Location—Rhode Island. Box 369-TN, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

FRUIT PICKERS NEEDED December on to 
June. Hard work, good pay. Hardee County 


Chamber af Commerce, Wauchula, Florida 
33873. 
RETIRED COUPLE do all kennel chores. 


House, all utilities plus salary, No alcohol. 
Write details S.P.C.A., P.O. Box 38, New Port 
Richey, Florida 33552. 


COUPLE CARETAKER private home. Care 
grounds, garden, Wife care house. Furnished 
private dwelling,. utilities. Write A. E. Kazan, 
Otisville, N.Y. 10963. Give wages, references. 


WANTED AMBITIOUS, all-around dairy farm 
man. Immediate placement. Top wages. Good 
working conditions; use of modern milking and 
field equipment. Paid vacation. Housing avail- 
able. References. Jacob Van Tol & Son, Ideal 
Farm Dairy, RD #3, Tamaqua, Pa. 18252. 
Phone 717-386-4899. 


WIDOW WITH FARM EXPERIENCE to 
handle year round calf operation. Will provide 
private house, utilities + small salary. Com- 
plete privacy and if capable complete manage- 
ment of calf operation. Write Box 369-TL, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

GARDENER — HANDYMAN, middle-aged 
married. 4 room cottage. Give full information, 
experience, wages and references. Mrs, R. Pal- 
mer, Amenia, Dutchess Co., New York 12501. 
SAWYER — Year round job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber Co., 
Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 
SINGLE MAN WANTED — mostly for barn 
work. Steady job on mechanized fairy farm; 
good home. James Keller, Marathon, New York. 
WANTED FOR ONE MALE Adult — house- 
keeper small home in country. Would prefer 
someone with small S. S., more for good home. 
Box 369-TQ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
WANTED — MAN for small dairy farm. R. 
Bardeen, RD 8, Hornell, New York 14843. 
Phone 607-324-1869. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES”—Bveryone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 16410, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallfiower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 

HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s finest, 
Old fashioned Buckwheat—5 Ibs. $2.75; 6-5 Ib. 
pails $12.11; 60 Ib. $12.28; 2-60 Ib. $23.96; 
5 or more $11.68 each. Wildflower—5 lb. 
$2.65; 6-5 Ib. $11.51; 60 Ib. $10.68; 2-60 Ib. 
$20.76; 5 or more $10.08 each. 5’s postpaid 
3rd zone—60’s FOB. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at honey plant. Price lists available. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York, 
13736. 

GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
honey 5 Ibs. $2.50, 10 Ibs. $4.40, cartons six 5’s 
$11.00 Postpaid 3rd zone. 60 Ib. can $10.80, 2- 
$10.50, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry T. 
Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


MAPLE SYRUP 
PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.75 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Free catalog. North American, 
77-RX, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02184. 


QUICK-JOHN—CLleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 
$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 


PARTS FCR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 
gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 798 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 

COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection - systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 

20 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 
BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell, Guaranteed, $8.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions without loss. 85 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 608-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 03820. 

PLANNING TO MOVE your Industrial Plant 
to Florida? Investigate rural Florida, Hardee 
County Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, 
Florida 33878. 


CIDER & WINE PRESSES, new and rebuilt. 
Repairs and supplies. Write for Supply Cata- 
logue #69. W. G. Runkles’ Machinery Co., 
185 Oakland St., Trenton, N.J. 08618. 


SPECIALS: 100 double-edged razor blades 
$3.00; 100 assorted Christmas cards $4.00; Eye- 
saving automatic needle threader plus surprise 
$1.25. Harvest House, Box 44, East Islip, N.Y. 
11730. 

FOUR “WILL” FORMS, booklet by New York 
Attorney. Plus “‘Guide’’—$1.00. National, Box 
48313-NN, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


TROLLS from Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
Free catalog. Troll Village, 2 Edgewood Drive, 
Orono, Maine 04478. 


576 PAGE ZIP CODE BOOK. All states. Large 
cities zones, plus zone maps. Most complete zip 
code book, $1.25 Postpaid. Penland Distributing 
Company, Monroe, Georgia 30655. 


fi THINGS TOO DULL? 


For 60 years this tool has sharpened knives, 
scissors, sickles, scythes, hoes, axes, hedge & 
grass shearers, mowers etc. etc. simple safe 
fast. Cuts glass too!! Ask Grampa, he knows. 
Guaranteed for years. Only $1.35—2 for $2.50 
| for yours. 


ye 65 Pierpont Street 
THOMPSON Ss Waterbury, Conn. 06708 














MUSIC 
FREE CIRCULAR—Country Records—Fiddle 


Tunes—J. E. Mainer-Hylo Brown, etc. Uncle 
Jim O’Neal, Box A-G, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


American Agriculturist, October, 1969 


Greater Herd Profits For You 
With Al Proved Sires 


HERE ARE 12 OF EASTERN’S 37 NOW IN SERVICE 
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Wintercrest Sunliner 1412128 Sisson Farms Piebe Wis Ideal 1375967 Collins-crest Buddy Burke 1404202 
Pred. Diff. +694M +15F 97% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +963M +7F 96% Rpt. 
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. Diff. +1,146M +19F 88% Rpt. 
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Duke Kenndale Centurion 1452090 Chapel Bank Worthy Spangle 1408080 Keystone Ben Hur 1420664 
Pred. Diff. +279M -5F 78% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +920M +19F 79% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +455M +2F 94% Rpt. 












Sable’s Welcome Sensation 585348 
Pred. Diff. +529M +18F 98% Rpt. 


me 


Dean Wallace Security 1377691 
Pred. Diff. +1,180M +27F 89% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +1,221M +63F 74% Rpt. 
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Nyala Majesty’s Acme 526294 Brisklea Commodore 126159 


Waveney’s Laddie G. 125640 
Pred. Diff. +469M +14F 98% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +552M +26F 71% Rpt. Pred. Diff. +1,230M +72F 86% Rpt. 


Predicted Differences (Pred. Diff.) from the Sept. 1969 Northeast Al Sire Summary 


These and many more sires available through Eastern Planned Breeding with Eastern A.1. Cooperative, Inc. 
the new “Trait Mating’ service. New England and New York dairymen - write P.O. Box 518, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 
for more information about them. 


| would like more information on the Eastern sires. Send to me, 
without obligation: 











(_] Eastern (breed) sire booklet 
_] National Semen sire brochure 
p Name 
St. or Rd. Town 





P.O. Box 518 Ithaca, New York 14850 State Zip 








NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 

TRACTOR & IMPLEMENT PARTS at great 
savings. Largest assortment. Free 1969 catalog. 
New and used parts, other items. Central 
Tractor Parts Company, 1515 East Euclid, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50313. Branch stores at 
Batavia, Canandaigua, Jamestown, Syracuse, 
N.Y., Lancaster, Pa. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-109, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


FARROWING STALLS—Complete $26.75. 
Dealerships available. Free literature. Dolly En- 
terprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 62326. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Inc., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 
tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., |Int., AC, 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 
rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used underearriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.” 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 

PICK-UP TRUCK Stock Racks—all steel con- 
struction $109.50. Dealerships available. Free 
literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Ill. 62326. ; 


CALF CREEP FEEDERS—30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 


WANTED PAPEC ENSILAGE CUTTERS 19 
inch McCormick ensilage cutters No. 9. Also 
good horse drawn equipment. State price and 
eee. Jacob S. Esh, Box 106 RD#1, Ronks, 
a. 17572; . 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
IHC 350. dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 3 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 

IF YOU ARE having a problem unloading 
frozen silage or haylage with your new Model 
70 Starline unloader contact Harry Paddock, 
a 2, Lowville, New York. Phone 315-376- 
WANTED: ALLIS ROUND BALER. Price, 
describe. Alfred Roeder, Seneca, Kansas. 


HARNESS LIGHT DOUBLE, light single, 
heavy single, heavy double. Buggies one seater, 
two seater, one horse wagon, portland cutter. 
Fly nets, collars, heavy eart, corner hay racks. 
Elmer Orbaker, Williamson, N.Y. 14589. 


JAMESWAY DIRECT EXPANSION Sani- kool 
600 gallon bulk tank, 83HP Copeland compres- 
sor. Phone 201-735-8497. 


TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 
and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7300.00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes—forks lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—89 years one location—777 So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Eng- 
lish built Ford tractors. 

NEW HOLLAND HAY-GRAIN Dryer, 7144 HP, 
like new. Reasonably priced. Call 518-652-7410. 
FARM TRACTORS — New Fords, Massey 
Ferguson, David Brown diesels, all models, 
50 to 70 used trade-in tractors. Largest dis- 
counts. Dick Brady Farms Tractor Sales, Inc., 
P. O. Box AA, Fairview, (Erie Co.) Pa. 
16415. Phone 814-474-5811. 

FOR SALE Clay Liquid Manure Agitator for 
10’ or 12’ pit. Write Chester Carey, R.D. #1, 
Clymer, New York. 


Handy TORCH 
p 


has uses, 

mm SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 
TREE STUMPS. 800,000 USERS. 
DISINFECTS, PREHEATS, DRIES CONCRETE 
Burns KEROSENE. Weighs 20 Ibs. EASY 
Mw TO USE. FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERA. 
WW TURE SINE, NY4 QUAKERTOWN, PA. 







LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 


PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. BRICE CREESY, 
ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 





NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peachés), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, etc. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30300, Louis- 
jana, Missouri 63353. 

1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PLANTS 


RASPBERRY PLANTS — for Fall planting, 
grown from virus-free stock: Latham; Viking 
10-$3.50, 25-$7.50, 50-$14.00, 100-$22.00. Fallred 
Everbearer—10-$4.50, 25-$8.50, 50-$16.00, 100- 
$26.00. Postpaid. M. W. Jewett, Hyde Park, 
Vermont 05655. 
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PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLUE- 
BERRIES, for fall planting. 70 small fruit 
varieties State inspected. Gala, Vesper, Front- 
enac, Catskill, Ozark Beauty and Geneva 
everbearing strawberries. Madawaska, Latham, 
Durham, Fallred raspberries. Fresh dug daily 
—April, May and Sept. 15 to Nov. 15. Send 
for free color catalog. Walter K. Morss & Son, 
Bradford, Mass. 01830. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47305. 

KODACOLOR FILM DEVELOPED and De- 
luxe Jumbo Color Prints, 8 or 12 exposure 
$1.69. (Trial Offer with this ad.) American 
Studios, Dept. AA, La Crosse, Wis. 54601. 
TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from roll 65¢. 
Eight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.49; twelve $1.89; twenty $2.89. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


REAL ESTATE 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE,—9 rooms, 
car garage, nice shade, shrubs, flowers. Asking 
$13,000. After October 1 write Mrs. M. B. 
Moore, Lake Como, Florida 32057. 


nw 


real estate bargains, actual property photos. 
Yours for the asking! Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
P.O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS,. ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


account. Call M. Barmann & Sons, Middletown, 
New York 10940. Tel: 914-343-6875. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 
ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs. Priced 17¢ and up per sign. 
Send for free sample. John Voss, 206AA Elm- 
brook Drive, Manlius, New York 13104. 
PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 

NO TRESPASSING SIGNS, 7x11, $2.85 per 
hundred and up. 8 samples 10 cents ppd. 
Seaver, Emporium, Pa. 15834. 

POSTED* NO HUNTING — No Trespassing. 
Heavy durable card printed 2 colors—100-$6.75; 
50-$4.00 Postpaid. EvansPress, 44 North 10th 
Street, Reading, Pa. 19601. 


SILOS 





delivery. Box BS-109, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. 


NEW STEEL SILO never erected. R. Bardeen, 
RD3, Hornell, New York 14843. 


SITUATION WANTED 





man. Write Box 369-TM, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


STAMPS & COINS 





Diego, California 92103. 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated 11 ($2500 unused). 
Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing amaz- 
ing prices paid for old stamps, coins, collec- 
tions. Vincent 85AA, Bronx, New York 10458. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 
$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 
Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Tbls. $22.50; 


: . Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
600x16 6 ply Hwy. 1st $17.50; 


This. 











U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 
Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction 1st $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. 1st $32.50; 
700x17 6 ply Traction ist $24.00; 750x17 8 


traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225, 





Raymond Churchill (left) of Waterloo, New York, received a prize for the best 





exhibit in the honey and honey product show held in conjunction with the last 
annual meeting of the Eastern Apicultural Society of North America. Prof. Emer- 
itus Elton J. Dyce, president of the Society, does the honors. 

Mr. Churchill also won a trophy for the best comb hive at the show. Alfred 
J. Baptiste of Concord, Massachusetts, had the best three jars of liquid honey. 





‘ The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





When Injun Summer days arrive, 
Mirandy starts a working drive; a 
little chilling in the air makes her 
say that we should prepare for win- 
ter, and by that she means it’s time 


to take down all the screens, then 
scrub the windows spic and span; 
and after that, before we can put up 
the storms, we have to do the same 
with all of them things, too. She al- 
So Says it’s time I should start cutting 
up a stack of woods; when winter 
brings its snow and ice, a big wood- 
pile is mighty nice, when chills runs 
up and down your back it’s fine to 
hear them big logs crack. 

But it is much too early yet to get 
myself all in a sweat with scrubbing 
panes and sawing wood; that work 
can all be done as good tomorrow or 
perhaps next week. Meanwhile, [ 
only want to seek a vantage point 
where I can sit and just enjoy the 
fall a bit. There’s something *bout 
this time of year that fills my soul 
with hope and cheer; with summer 
fin’lly on the run, I know that field 
work’s almost done. That thought 
puts spring into my step and gives 
me lots of extra pep... but that 
don’t justify the crime of letting toil 
spoil autumn time. 





Come see the better 





choice in 1K snowmobiles 





Choose the modei right for you. For the man who wants: 
luxury, there’s Ski-Doo Nordic. For the man who likes 
his action fast, there’s Ski-Doo T’NT. And for the 

man who wants more than one Ski-Doo, there’s the 

low priced Olympique 12/3. But don’t wait too long. 


Better deal now for best choice. 


goon oo 


the sign of the finest 
snowmobiles, sportswear, accessories, 
parts and service. Ski-Doo. 


480-8127 es 
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The McKee Sno-Lander Model 520 
McKee Bros. Limited build a rotary snow 
plow to suit your tractor. Take your choice 
of rear mounted — 3 point hitch models 
or front mounted models including a unit 
designed specifically for Jonn Deere 
tractors with mid-P.T.O. 


Y 


The McKee ‘Sno-Lander’-720 front 
mounted for John Deere Tractors 
Cuts a full 7 feet (920 cuts a full 9’). Throw 


snow up to 60 feet. Handle any type of | 


snow—wet, dry or frozen—load trucks too. 


See your dealer for a model to fit your 
tractor — suit your job, or, write North 
America’s Leading Manufacturer of Inter- 
mediate Range Rotary Snow Plows. We'll . 
be happy to send you a colorful catalogue. 


McKEE BROS. umiteo 


RLY. ONTARIO 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


UEBLER’S 


VERNON, NEW YORK 
13476 


Phone (315) 829-2305 


061-MCK-69-3 





BEFORE 
YOU START 
ANY FIRE! 


3 pope) ev 
Bs kas Se oo 

Follow 

local 

regulations 


Nas eX: 
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TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAVEL 


ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign’ money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


MEXICO WINTER TOUR — $469.00 


Twenty-two days through glamorous 
Mexico! Itinerary includes Aztec Ruins, 
Acapulco, Vera Cruz, Monterrey, Guadala- 
jara, Mexico City and other fascinating 
places. Deluxe bus to Miami, Pan-Am 


(Econ.) flight to Yucatan, air-conditioned 
bus from Mexico City to New Orleans. A 
| never to-be-forgotten trip with stimulating 


travelers. Qne price. Tours: January 23rd 
and March 6th, 1970. Write for full infor- 
mation; please ‘reserve early! 


SHANLY 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


305-A Dun Building, Buffalo, N.Y. - 14202 
Phone: (716) 853-5591 





TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 


TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55426. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, Holland Blidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63101. 


WOMENS INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 
25c. Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 
500, 140 Halsey Street, Newark, New -Jersey. 


GIANT RICKRACK, % inch wide. You get 10 
yards. (3 yards in green, 3 blue, 4‘black.) Send 
$1.15. V. Tinch, Box 1008-A, Ellicott Station, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14205. 


WE’RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
for huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 


SS 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


BS egies we 1c gaeS Gest age Ea aN PRSRBT a ra Se eee ee 
ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Llanerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 19083. 


ROW | CRIS YAY Naess ac ee ee ee ee 
MARY BOND CO. GIFT CLUB, Money-saving 
bonus offers. 25¢. Box 254, Orange, N.J. 07050. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits. No ex- 
perience necessary! Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. OR. 
Rug Company, Dept. 0950, Lima, Ohio 45802. 














BALANCED 
CATTLE RATIONS 


Results of a two-year study in 
Pennsylvania and New York 
should reassure dairymen that 
the standard feed supplements 
of trace minerals and vitamins 
A, D, and E make up adequate, 
well balanced rations for dairy 
cattle. 

Dr. Earl M. Kesler, professor 
of dairy science at Penn State, 
reports that the study in the two 
states involved a large number 
of dairymen, their veterinarians, 
and Extension agents. 

One group of cows was fed the 
standard, well-balanced ration 
and another group received a 
complex supplement of minerals 
and vitamins. The resulting milk 
and milk fat production was 
quite similar for the two groups. 


_ 





Save Money! 


GET 


ALL YEAR COMFORT! 


wit “ DANIELS 


FORCED WARM AIR 

a Oe . 
IE|WOOD BURNING 
lp furnace 

Fe Write To-day 


for Descriptive 
Folder! 


ANIELS MFG. CO., 
HARDWICK, VERMONT 


NEW FALSE 
Le aL Vs dale 


Ne Impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, | 

cracked or on plate into a 
beautiful ae tweight DuPont 
“‘Beauty Pink”’ Plastic Plate. ..us- 
ing your own teeth. Complete work 
done in: 24 hours or less! No impression 


led under our scientific False Plate 
Method. Money back guar. 16th year. 


Send No Money! [<t,58 sho~ ti 
for full details and safety shipping box FREE f 
WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. $-75 
3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 









INC, 









AN) y MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
AN MA Gy Over 2 Million 
See «= SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 

A ame—S Were sold last year by members of 


Eg = 
VA a societies, clubs, groups, ete. They 
LH enable you to earn money for your 


TORN 
Ih \Ss treasury and. make friends for your 
\) 


® organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 


Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 
ANCIENT LIKE SCROLLS 
6 pages of Wisdom, on God, Ro- 
mance, Wit, Hate, Prudence and 
Sermon on The Mount. Make most 
unusual Gift, Conversation Piece 
4.98 P.P. Personalized $1.00 Extra. 
“Also 19th Century Road Toll Sign 
Reproduction $1.00 P.P. 
D Print 
1416 Noel Avenue 
Hewlett, L.I., N.Y. 11557 


FREE SAMPLE 


White, Yellow & Red flex- 
POSTED ible Plastic. Inexpensive and 
HUNTING, FISHING 


each sign is guaranteed for 
TRESPASSING three years. Write for your 
STRICTLY FORBIOOEN 


free sample today. We also 
OR 












AY 











earry the new Game Preserve 
Signs. 
MINUTE MAN 
Stanfordville, N.Y. 12581 


NO HORNS! V2 
One application of Dr. , @ 
Naylor’s Dehornin 
Paste on horn button o! 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 
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Support your 
Mental Health 
Association 





aed, WHEN 
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Senet ee wearers 


SABRE 


proves that 
quality 
saw chain 


need not be 


expensive 
Aa 





SABRE saves you money 
whenever you replace 


saw chain... 


SABRE is the tough, high-quality saw 
chain that saves you money not only 
when you buy it—but while you use it. 
Install it on any popular model of chain 
saw and compare its value. SABRE is the 
only saw chain with a no-time-limit 
warranty ! 


the professional quality chain by 


SABRE 


the saw chain people 
SAW CHAIN +» GUIDE BARS 

SPROCKETS - WEDGES 
FILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 








a 2 
a ZEEE SABRE SAW CHAIN INC, a 
7 840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 . 
2 oy 
B a 
w@ Name ___ . ms iz a 
% a 
Be SACGUGESS este © lock atti Ise SUH ee eee eae eR 
a a 
s- vee euler Suna Ee AA ee Si neers x 
s a 
- ER see co Te aes ae Soe - 
2 a 
@ Dealer Address __ Ti pean ci ta aD aN ae 
5 Fe 
SSSSETACSERRESES CRESS RAE ERE S Es eeeeeeseee 








100 STYLES FOR oe 


WIDE 
FEET! 


EE to EEEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Men only. Casual, 
dress, work shoes 
that really fit. 
Top quality, pop- @ 
ulor prices. Money- 
back guarantee. 






Not sold 
In stores 
; Write Today 
for FREE CATALOG 






HITCHCOCK SHOES, INC., Hingham 32-J, Mass. 0208 
ea snag phar ae erm te at aE EEA emcee, Poem 


Blueberry Plants 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.96 RETAIL OFFER 


One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS.—BLUEBERRY FARMS 
415 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


you cn SAVE 
YOU BUY DURING STANDARD’S 


‘“*MOONSHOT”’ PROMOTION 


SEE YOUR STANDARD DEALER OR 
WRITE TODAY FOR TERMS AND ITEMS 


SILO UNLOADERS 
FEED TRUCKS 

FREE STALLS 

WATER BOWLS j 
PENS: COW-CALF-BULL 
MILKING PARLORS 
HEATED WATERER 
BARN CLEANER 


SEG 
EQUIPMENT 


Vv rria Slane 4 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND 


BUNK FEEDERS 

LEVER & ARCH STALLS 

STANCHION STALLS 

V STALLS 

GATES 

COMFORT STALLS 

BEEF and HORSE 
BARN EQUIPMENT 


STANDARD’S complete line of Dairy, Beef and 
Horse Barn equipment is designed with you in 


minds 26:2°3 


to lighten your workload . . . to 


develop greater efficiency and production... 


SILO UNLOADER 


and to assure increased profits. 


BARN CLEANER 




















WOULD YOU like to have 
a new $30,000 home without 


high labor costs? Then how 
about building it yourself? That’s 
what Anna (Mrs. John) Sosniak 
of Auburn, New York, did al- 
most single-handedly, from draw- 
ing up plans to the last swing 
of a paintbrush! 


The Sosniaks had sold their 
farmhouse along with part. of 
the land they owned in Cayuga 
County and moved to Florida, 
intending to live there. Anna 
liked the ‘Sunshine State,’ but 
John decided he didn’t want to 
settle there permanently. So after 
staying a few months, they came 
north again. It was then, after 
pricing the houses for sale and 
looking at those for rent, that 
Anna made up her mind — she 
would build them a new home. 


To keep from spending a lot 
of money on rent, she first fixed 
up a building which had once 
held chickens, and they lived 
there until the house was finished. 
She began the house in July 
1966 and by November had all 
the outside work done. Then 
Anna and John took four months 
off during the winter to just 
“visit” Florida, with work resum- 
ing on the house in June. They 


moved into their home in Sep- 
tember 1967. 


The one-story house has five 
rooms plus two complete baths, 
attached garage, and full base- 
ment. The only work Anna hired 
done was the wiring and having 
the cinder block foundation laid. 
The latter was an attempt to 
save time. In telling about it she 





DO YOU HAVE... 


Old movie magazines (pre 
£950)? Bob-H ar mia-n,,; 
Covert Farm, Ovid, New York, 
is working on a book about old 
Hollywood and would like these 
for reference material. 


A copy of ’?’Songbirds in 
America” or “Life Histories of 
North American Wild Fowl’’? 
Miss Jenny Lambert, R. D. 2, 
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paying a contractor the current | 





said, “I thought it would take 
me four or five weeks to lay the 
blocks, and this man promised 
to do it in one. Do you know 
how long it took him? Six weeks!”’ 


Fine Workmanship 


You really would have to see 
the house to believe how well it 
is constructed. The trim around 
door and window openings is 
perfectly mitered, with no trace 
of an opening at either end, and 
I doubt if anyone could find a 
seam on the walls where the 
panels are joined. All rafters are 
2X6’s except in the basement 
where they are 2 X 10’s. 

The inlaid linoleum in the 
kitchen was put down in one 
piece. Anna said the people at 
the floor covering store tried to 
discourage her and said it just 
wasn’t done that way. She in- 
sisted they give her a piece of 
linoleum the right size and pro- 
ceeded to fit it in one afternoon. 
Ceramic tile squares were used 
on the lower part of the kitchen 
walls and between the wall and 
base cabinets. Anna, of course, 
did the grouting. 

The inside walls of the garage 
are panelled, and the ceiling is 
matched lumber. Anna _ apolo- 
gized because the floor is slightly 
rough. The concrete was deliv- 
ered on a blistering hot July day, 
and it hardened too fast for her 


to get it perfectly smooth. 


Otego, N. Y. 13825, would like 
to buy or borrow them. 


Pieces of material, dresses, and 
patterns of early 1900’s, also 
broken dolls? Mrs. Virginia 
Ahlen, R. D. 1, Box 38, West 
Rutland, Vt. 05777, needs them 
for her hobby. 


A light blue, three-faced salt 
shaker? Mrs. Frank Stearns, 


R. D. 2, Central Square, N. Y. 





John Sosniak works full time 
in Sodus, New York, which 
means driving a hundred miles 
each day. Anna does a lot of the 
farm work and kept this up while 
she was building the house. This 
year they had 25 acres of corn, 
35 in wheat, and 50 acres of hay. 

Anna had some previous build- 
ing experience which helped give 
her confidence for this really big 
project. They once owned another 
farm in the nearby community of 
Fleming, and she completely re- 
modeled the house there. Then 
after a fire destroyed much of 
the interior, she rebuilt it again. 





Also, she put a new basement in 
their barn, using 90 lb. cinder 
blocks. 

Nor is building Anna Sosniak’s 
only talent. She sews all her own 
clothes and showed me a beau- 
tifully tailored coat she’d made 
from a soft, crinkly vinyl mate- 
rial. It was very smart looking 
and could have come from the 
coat department of any good 
fashion shop. She also makes 
lovely hooked rugs and embroid- 
ers. Anna’s latest venture is go- 
ing into the honey business. She 
bought 28 swarms of bees and 
an honey extractor this spring; 
the day we visited she’d been 
making honeycomb frames. 

We hear a lot today about 
conversation pieces, and for miles 
around people are talking about 
‘“‘Anna’s house.” I imagine they 
will be doing so for quite a while! 








13036, has the pepper shaker and 
weuld like to complete the set 
for her collection. 


Any new, old; or unusual but- 
tons you do not need? Mrs. 
Clyde Seigle, R. D. 1, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 08865, sends in this 
request. 


A similar request comes from 


Mrs. Joseph Hebert, 15 Upton 
St., Springfield, Mass. 01104. 


WITCH HAZEL 
by Inez George Gridley 


From mustard gold to golden rod 

Summer retreats on slow green feet, 

Her sun-warmed arms heaped high 
with flowers; 

Blooms she forgets are doubly sweet. 

When the last leaf is scorched with 
frost, 

It warms the heart against the cold 

To find in some brown pasture lot 

Witch hazel’s unexpected gold. 
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Good, Baking ts You 


he 


by Alberta D. Shackelton 


No. 10—Cookies 


HOW DOES your Cookie Jar 
rate for variety? This article, the 
latest in our “Good Baking to 
You” series over the past several 
years, includes recipes for 9 
different drop, bar and _ rolled 
cookies from three basic recipes, 
as well as some tips and tricks 
in cookie making. Suggestions 
and recipes for making refrigera- 
tor, pressed, and molded cookies 
will appear in a later issue. 


Tips and Tricks 


For variety, mix two or three 
batches of cookies at one time 
and bake only part of each. Keep 
remainder of doughs tightly cov- 
ered in refrigerator or freezer 
and bake fresh as desired. Almost 


any cookie mixture with 4 cup- 


or more fat per cup flour may be 
so stored. Choose any shortening, 
but part butter will give better 
flavor. All-purpose flour is suit- 
able for all cookies, but some 
cooks prefer the thinner, more 
delicate ones possible with pastry 
flour. 

Cookie sheets or inverted shal- 
low rimmed pans | to 2 inches 
shorter and narrower than the 
oven allow heat to circulate more 
freely for more even browning. 
Keep them shiny and bright for 
delicately browned crusts. Many 
cookies as rolled and refrigerator 
types may be baked on ungreased 
or lightly greased pans. Unsalted 
shortening is preferred by many 
bakers for greasing. 

Chilling doughs prevents ex- 
cess spreading in oven. Cookies 
bake best one sheet or pan at a 
time placed on rack in center 
of oven. Keep handy a second 
sheet, as dough will melt and 
spread on a hot sheet. If you 
must bake two pans at a time, 
divide oven in thirds and reverse 
sheets during baking for even 
browning, or finish browning on 
higher rack if desired. Avoid 
overbaking. Remove cookies to 
wire rack for cooling; avoid over- 
lapping or heaping until cool. 

Store crisp, thin cookies in 
can with loose cover (if softened, 
they may be crisped in a slow 
oven before serving). Store soft 
cookies (drop and bar) in air- 
tight container; slices of bread, 
apple or orange, replaced often 
will help such cookies mellow 
and stay moist. To freeze, place 
thoroughly cooled cookies in 
freezer bags or containers and 
thaw before removing from 
packages. 


Drop Cookies 


Chill dough to prevent excess 
Spreading. Drop rounded or 
heaping teaspoonfuls, depending 
on desired size, on ungreased or 
lightly greased pans, pushing 
dough onto baking sheet with 


another teaspoon and carefully | 


peaking up dough. 
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For an extra touch, press 
candied fruit, date piece, raisins, 
nuts or gumdrop on unbaked 
rounds, or frost cooled baked 
cookies with confectioners’ frost- 
ing. For an easy filled cookie, 
top mounds with a favorite filling 
and then add a little more dough. 


DROP COOKIES 
(Four-Way) 

1 cup soft shortening 
1 cup light brown sugar, firmly packed 
1 cup granulated sugar 
2 eggs 
% cup buttermilk ; 
3'2 cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

Cream together thoroughly the 
shortening and sugars. Add eggs 
and mix well. Stir in the butter- 
milk. Sift together and stir in 
the dry ingredients; mix well. 
Divide the mixture into four 
parts and treat in any of the 
ways suggested below. 

Chill dough. Drop rounded 
teaspoonfuls of dough on a lightly 
greased baking sheet. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven (400° ) about 
8 to 10 minutes, or until they 
test done. Remove with wide 
spatula to a wire rack to cool. 
Makes about 6 dozen cookies. 

Coconut Cookies: Add % cup 
shredded coconut and 2 teaspoon 
vanilla extract to one portion of 
the dough and mix well. Top 
mounds of dough with additional 
coconut before baking if desired. 

Date-Nut Cookies: Add 2 cup 
cut-up dates, % cup coarsely 
chopped nuts and '2 teaspoon 
vanilla extract to one portion 
of dough and mix well. Each 
mound of dough may be topped 
with whole or half nut before 
baking. 

Orange Cookies: Add 1 table- 
spoon grated orange rind and 4 
teaspoon orange extract to one 
portion of dough and mix well. 
When cooled, cookies may be 
frosted with a _ confectioners’ 
sugar frosting flavored with 
grated orange rind and orange 
extract. 

Delicate Spice Cookies: Com- 
bine 4 teaspoon cinnamon, % 
teaspoon cloves and- generous 
dash of nutmeg with about a 
teaspoon of milk and mix well. 
Add to one portion of. dough 
and mix thoroughly. Sprinkle 
mounds of dough with a mixture 
of cinnamon and sugar before 


baking if desired. 


Bar Cookies 


Easy-spread, bake, and cut bar 
cookies should be spread to edges 
and into corners of greased square 
or oblong pans and cut into bars 
or squares after baking and cool- 
ing slightly. Remove to wire rack 
to cool completely. 

Bake only until a light imprint 
made with finger remains. Do 

(Continued on page 37) 
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1) EVINRUDE 


se with 


workhorse 
power 


and racehorse go. 








Evinrude introduces four snowmobile models 
for 1970. Three deluxe Skeeters and 

the sporty Bobcat. And they're all 

sporting Evinrude’s 25 horsepower, twin- 
cylinder engine. They’re built powerful, built 
reliable so you can get them to pay for their 
keep. These big displacement 437 cc engines don't strain 
when pulling loads. And Evinrude’s unique torque-sensing 
drive automatically responds to loads and hills. See your near- 
est Evinrude snowmobile dealer. For chores. Or just for kicks. 


Free catalog. Write Evinrude Motors, 4178 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53216 


the trail blazers, from E Vj N R UD Ee eM outboards 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 


carefree 
25 hp engines 
for chores, 
for kicks 


MARCH 19 -- 
APRIL 24, 1970 


This Time We Go By ‘Air ec eae 


More Time THERE! 

Approximately 20 000 SEs ‘Miles - 
37 Days - Tahiti, Moorea, Bora Bora, New 
Zealand (Both Islands), Australia (Melbourne, - 
Canberra, Katoomba, Brisbane), Tasmania, — 
Fiji Island, Suva, Viti Levu, American Samoa, 
Pago Pago, Honolulu, Oahu . . 

Tour under the ee worry - free ~~ 
PECs Mod i Meh ea Bureau at alt times. 
Send for your free cots 





ee. 
@©@e@e@ 6 G&G Oo BO 


Travel Anywhere Please send my FREE information on the American 
With Agriculturist - TSB South Pacific Paradise Holiday. 
Name 
Address 
A ple Soke kee State Zip 
Tauns Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department K-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


et ee Ses fe ee ee 


794. Let the family join the fun. 
Make Christmas decorations of foam, 
net, Christmas balls. Pattern pieces 
for tree and wreath. ...... 50 cents 


Tdeas for Gift 


7118. Sleepy sock dolls for Santa 
watchers. Make of pair men’s size 
121% socks. Patterns, directions for 
dolls and nighties. ........ 50 cents 
























743. Kitten doll to delight a tot. He’s 
about 13 inches tall — just right for 
a Christmas stocking. Pattern for 
doli-clothess; taaernks te tee 50 cents 


500. Knitted stocking and pompon 
caps — ideal for school, sports. A gift 
for all winter. Directions for S, M, L 
SIZES ANCHIMeG 8 e se ce 50 cents 


7346. Cable-rich cape in short or 
long version. Knit of jiffy wool using 
large needles. Directions for cape in 


sizes 32 to 38 included. .... 50 cents 
7044. Crochet cozy boots or slippers 


for everybody! Single stitch with puff- 
stitch trim. Directions, 8S, M, L in- 
cluded-in pattern. ........ 50 cents 


678. Crocheted doilies to spark a 
Christmas table. Directions for 3 sizes 
— 21 x 31 inches in No. 30 cotton, 2 
smaller doniess: seas ae vi: 50 cents 


886. Affix pictures to plaques, mir- 
ror, tray, clock, rocker — use paint, 
glue, steel wool, varnish. Decoupage 
directions. <a ela 50 cents 







7298. Jiffy-knit beret and mittens 7257. A gift for pooch. Knit sweater, 
— great gift idea. Combine 2 shades bellboy cap of knitting worsted. Di-— 
of a color. Directions for set, all sizes rections for sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
included in pattern. ....... 50 cents included. Easy to make. ... 50 cents 








7160. Warm up a room with easy- 7422. What could please a little girl 







knit rug. Note raised-leaf border. more than a pretty doll and 9-piece 
Make 58-inch rug in six sections; join. wardrobe? Transfer, directions for 
Easy to-follow directions... 50 cents Goll, clothes 05 fice sas 50 cents 










753. Handy, helpful potholders — 7106. Crochet lacy: cloth in pine- 
fun to whip up of scraps. Ideal for apple design; finish with border of 
last-minute gifts. Transfers, direc- shells. Directions for 34-inch cloth in 
tions. 27 Holders): ai.cuss foe 50 cents No: SO colton ta 50 cents 





7496. Linens are always welcome. 762. Kiddies love these bright-eyed 








Trim pillowcases, towels, scarves with birds and animals. Embroider on 
gay embroidery. Transfer six 4 x dresses, suits, bibs. Transfer 24 mo- 
1214-inch motifs. ........ 50 cents tifs Varied SIZES. 2s. 36k 50 cents 





Renee eseeeee ees eemeweeen meee ee weemee ease see eee eneeeeesseeeseeessueseeuuaceseceusceucesyH 


i Instant Fashion Book C1 $1 |send To 


‘Instant Sewing Book 1 $1 

‘Fashions to Sew (Fall) [7] 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
i Needlecraft Catalog [] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 

+ Book of 16 Quilts #1 C 50¢ New York, N. Y. 10011 

‘Museum Quilt Book #2 [] 50¢ 

i 15 Quilts for Today #3 O 50¢ Needlecraft eles 50¢ i 

‘Book of 12 Prize Afghans [] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 

+ Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [] 50¢ and special handling. 


‘Book of 50 Instant Gifts [7] 50¢ | ow ---s2eeenannnn enna anne nnn ene ent 





ae 


Pattern No. Size Price 


Z 
> 


—_____| ADDRESS. 





CUNY 2 ee STATES Ze 
———| PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY BE SURE TO USE YOUR ZIP! 
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DIETHYLSTILBESTROL 


Produces 10%-15% 
faster gains in cattle 


Provides 15%-20% 
better feed efficiency 


AGWAY BEEFMIX 55% 
HAS IT! One pound per day 


vill fatten beef fast, at low cost 
oer pound of animal gain. 


AGWAY BEEFMIX 32% 
HAS IT! Brings cattle to mar- 


ket weight more quickly than 
grains alone. 


AGWAY BEEFMIX is 
fortified with 
vitamins 
Aand D, 
balanced 
proteins and 
essential 

trace minerals. 
Call Agway now 
‘or acom- 

olete program 
on beef growing 















Okay, so it doesn’t rhyme. It makes a 
lot of sense, though. A 300-room luxury 
hotel - motel right on the New York 
'hruway. With a year-round indoor 
heated swimming pool (Olympic size). 
Minutes by carfromdowntown Syracuse. 
Yet with free, lighted parking at the 
door. And rates that personify sweet 
reason: from $12 single, $17 double, 
children under 14 free. Fine cuisine. 
Lots of extras. Your kind of place. 


Tel. 315-457-1122 
at Thruway Exit 37 
Electronics Parkway -Syracuse 





U.S. Pat. 343327 — Canada Pat. Pending 


CHAIN SAW OWNERS 
request FOLDING CHAIN SAW 
BUCK FOLDER #A3 


illustrating advantages and 15 day economy 
and safer performance money back guar- 
antee. Others like it, so will you. 


Charles H. Ribley 
3700 State Street 
Schenectady, New York 12304 





FOR YOUR 


CASH ‘unk 


$1,000,000 SEARCH ON 
S$ For Books, Old Bottles, S$ 
Spoons, Medals, Prints 


STOP throwing away VALUABLE ITEMS worth hundreds of 
dollars. You can be within 10 feet of a small forture 
without knowing it! Most people don't know that every. 
day items—what appears to be junk—may be worth 
thousands of dollars! New 1969 catalog lists hundred, of 
items wanted. Buyers list the top prices paid now! Cer- 
tain items in excellent condition worth thousands of dol- 
lars. Our valuable guide book may reward you with many 
thousands of dollars. ITEMS DO NOT HAVE 70 BE OLD 
TO BE VALUABLE. Thousands of dollars paid for items 
1950-1966 

Now you. too, can learn how to identify wanted items in 
your possession with our new 1969 catalog. A FORTUNE 
MAY BE WAITING FOR YOU. Millions of dollars available 
for wanted items. Send your order for this valuable item 
catalog now. Hold onto your items until you obtain our 
catalog. Send $1.00 plus 25c for postage and handling for 
1969 ‘VALUABLE ITEMS WANTED" catalog to 

S&S Co. UN5310 234 Fifth AveNY NY 10001 
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not overbake. Dust with confec- 
tioners’ sugar or frost if desired. 
Cut in larger squares and frosted 
or ice cream-topped, they make 
a good dessert item. Store tightly 
covered in baking pan or wrap 
in foil or plastic. 


FRUIT CRUMB-CUT BARS 
(Three-Way) 
1 cup flour 
Y. teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

1 cup brown sugar 
134 cups quick cooking rolled oats 

Y% cup butter 

Apricot, date or prune filling 

Sift or mix thoroughly flour, 
salt and baking powder. Stir in 
brown sugar and rolled oats; mix 
well. Cut in butter until crumbly 
with a pastry blender, knife, or 
lightly mix with finger tips until 
all are well combined. Spread 
Ye to % of this crumb mixture 
over bottom of a greased 8-inch 
square pan, pressing down with 
back of spoon or fingers. 

Cover with one of the cooled 
fillings, spreading evenly to edges 
and into corners. Sprinkle re- 
maining crumb mixture over top 
and pat down lightly. Bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) about 25 
or 30 minutes, until done. Cool 
slightly and cut into 16 squares. 

Apricot Filling: Soak ’2 pound 
dried apricots in water for about 
an hour. Drain and cut up. Com- 
bine with %4 cup honey or sugar 
and cook until thick, stirring 
constantly. Chill. If desired, you 
may add '4 cup chopped pecans 
and grated rind of | lemon to 
the cooked filling. Thick apricot 
preserves or pineapple marma- 
lade may be substituted for the 
cooked apricot filling. 

Prune Filling: Combine 1% 
cups of cut-up, cooked, well 
drained prunes, 3 tablespoons 
sugar, dash salt, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, 1 teaspoon grated 
orange rind, and 2 tablespoons 
liquid from prunes. Cook over 
low heat, with stirring, until 
thickened. Cool. 

Date Filling: Combine 2 cups 
cut-up, pitted dates and '2 cup 
light corn sirup. Cook over low 
heat, with stirring, until thick. 
Blend in 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and 2 cup chopped nuts. 


Rolled Cookies 


Chill dough before rolling. 
Roll small amount of dough at 
a time, keeping rest chilled. Roll 
from center to edge as for pie 


It's easy to have your 
cookie jar filled with 
an assortment of tasty 
cookies when you use 
variations of the three 
basic recipes given in 
this article. 


Photo: Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy 


crust; start cutting out cookies 
at edge and work toward center. 
Roll thin for a very crisp cookie, 
less thin for a softer one. Rolling 
without sticking may be easier 
with a canvas-covered board and 
stockinet-covered rolling pin; rub 
flour into both materials. 


PINWHEEL COOKIES 


(Two-Way) 
1 cup shortening (part butter for 
flavor) 
1'2 cups sugar 
2 eggs 


12 teaspoons vanilla extract 
3% cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

2 squares unsweetened chocolate, 

melted and cooled 

Cream together thoroughly the 
butter and sugar. Beat in eggs 
one at a time and stir in vanilla. 
Sift together and add the dry 
ingredients, mixing well. 

Chocolate Pinwheels: Divide 
the dough into two parts. Blend 
melted, cooled chocolate into 
one part and mix well. Chill 
both white and chocolate doughs. 
Roll white dough into an oblong 
approximately 8X10 inches and 
about ¥% inch thick. Roll choco- 
late dough into an oblong slightly 
narrower and shorter. 

Transfer chocolate dough care- 
fully atop white dough. Press 
lightly together to about 3/16 
inch thickness. Then roll up as 
for jelly roll, beginning at the 
wide side. You may find it easier 
to roll if you cut the spread 
dough in half. 

Wrap roll in waxed paper and 
chill thoroughly (several hours 
or overnight). Freezing will make 
the roll slice more easily. Slice 
cookies ¥% inch thick with a sharp 
knife and place on ungreased 
baking sheets. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (400°) for 8 to 
10 minutes. Remove with wide 
spatula to wire rack to cool. 

Date Pinwheels: Use the above 
recipe. Divide dough in half. Roll 
one portion on a lightly floured 
board into a rectangle about 
8X10 inches and 4 inch thick. 
Spread gently with Date Filling. 
Roll second half slightly smaller 
and roll up as for jelly roll. Pro- 
ceed as for Chocolate Pinwheels. 

For Date Filling, combine 2 
cups pitted dates cut in small 
pieces, 4 cup sugar, ’2 cup water, 
2 tablespoons orange juice, 1 
tablespoon grated orange rind 
and cook until slightly thickened, 
about 5 minutes. Cool and stir 
in 2 cup very finely chopped 
pecans. 


diameter, 8’ 
as little as 10-15 seconds. You'll easily set 
up to 80 rods of posts in just 80 minutes. 
Write Today for Free Literature 


No Wheelmarks! 
i No Struggle! 










Makes Fencing 
A Breeze 
cae NOE G 
Back-Breaking 

CHORE 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Design 


Make child's play out of building fence. 
Just a few flicks of the hydraulic control 
is all it takes to set a fence post. Sets 
posts solid and straight with no digging, 
no tamping. Handles posts up to 8” 
long. Drives a 4”-5” post in 


Distributed TUDOR & JONES, Weedsport, N.Y.; 
by other areas by Wayne R. Wyant, 


VF New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Yaa MANUFACTURING CO. 


Graettinger, lowa 51342 





Here’s The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 


If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
mame and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W.. A. Col- 
lings, Inc., 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 


Dept. 726G 
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, Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
ga make of Tiller without 
= ro os 
giving yourself a chance 
4 to find out about our 
>a Wonderfully different & 
Sbetter kind of Tillers 


~" — with POWER DRIVEN i 








-ootprints! + 

No Footprints WHEELS and with tines 
in the REAR instead of 
the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2760 


102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 
wee eee md 







Leaky Teats may spread & 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 


If dealer does not carry, } ; 
send $1.00 for two ounce ie LEN 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. AA oe 

H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 STOP-A-LEAK 


SRNR Ro TT 
(isha tat Cf pees 


‘7 


Neal gL RU VILISLS TMU SLC eT Oe a ata 
t kids FREE - SEND FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG - FREE? 
TTT STUY RR SUS Su CL 
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The Country 
Does Not 
Change 


I know a man who sold his 
house, auctioned off his furniture, 
moved to Florida, and bought a 
house there. 

He told me that he never had 
a happy moment in Florida, and 
that he didn’t realize how much 
this Northland meant to him. 
Fortunately, he had money 
enough so that he could move 
back here and buy himself 
another home. 

I mention this because of my 
belief that most of us, particularly 
rural people, don’t appreciate 
what a grand country the North- 
east is. Where, in all the world, 
for example, could you find the 
glorious colors that adorn our 
whole countryside at this time 
of year? 

I heard another man say re- 
cently that much of the joy went 
out of farming when it became 
big business. I do not believe 
this is so; it depends upon the 
individual. Times have changed, 
of course, and farming has 
changed... but the country it- 
self is just the same as ever and 
it is the country where we live. 

Some men can walk through 
life and never see much to marvel 
at. Another man, whether he is 
running a big business or a small 
one, will find time...riding a 
tractor or driving home a herd 
of cows at evening time... to 
see, hear and feel all the beauty 
around him. 

When our children were small 
Belle and I took special pains 
when we were in a car to call 
their attention to the interesting 
and beautiful things along the 
road. It was not long before our 
small boys were doing the same 
for us. 


Try a Game 


Around the supper table to- 
night try playing a little game 
with the family entitled, “Coun- 
try things I love.” You will be 
pleasantly surprised to see how 
quickly your children will re- 
spond. For instance: 

Who saw a robin today? 

How many noticed the chang- 
ing colors? 

Who saw an_ old-fashioned 
corn field with shocks standing 
like Indian tepees? 

Who saw a hawk floating 
overhead? 

Who heard a flock of crows 
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meeting in their fall convention? 
And so on. 
See who can make the longest 
list of “Country things I love.” 





CARE OF OUR OWN 


It is said that when Columbus 
arrived back in Spain with actual 
proof that he had discovered new 
worlds, great excitement pre- 
vailed all through the land, as 
well it might, for the discoveries 
of Columbus and other explorers 
at that time revolutionized the 
world and marked a great his- 
torical period in time. 

But the excitement caused by 
Columbus could not have been 
as great as when our three astro- 
nauts set foot on the moon. It 
was an historical event of which 
every American can well be 
proud. 

But, without belittling or in 
any way throwing cold water on 
the moon project, I think the 
time has come to stop spending 
billions on air explorations, so 
that we are able to take care of 


Claude L. Kulp 


As one journeys along the 
road which we call life, if he 
is fortunate he makes many 
casual friends... but it is only 
once in a great while that he 
makes a perfect friend. I had 
sucha iniend: in7 the “late 
Claude L. Kulp, who died 
this summer. 

Claude was a man with 
whom you could at all times 
be at ease. You could talk or 
not talk, knowing that he 
would understand. He was 
one of the most successful 
educators whom I have ever 
known, and he had the per- 
sonality and spiritual qualities 
to match his great success as 
a teacher. 

In all the many years I 
knew Claude I never heard 
him speak critically of any 
man or woman, and yet he 
could always be counted on 
to stand and fight for the 
principles which he thought 
were right. Ithaca has one of 
the best school systems in the 
State of New York, for one 
reason because Claude Kulp 
built firm foundations in the 
many years when he was a 
teacher and superintendent of 
schools. 

After retirement as school 


superintendent, Claude kept 
an abiding interest in educa- 
tion and was a consultant at 
Cornell University. Many a 
boy and girl can thank Claude 
for his help in improving the 
school system of many districts 
in the State. 

Over the many years that I 
knew Claude he had the nice 
little custom of frequently 
calling me on the telephone, 
and he always began his con- 
versation by saying, “Hello 
Ed, this is Claude.” 

Just a few days before his 
death, he and I were riding 
together and talking about 
some of life’s problems, when 
I said to him, “Claude, do 
you expect to see your friends 
again Somewhere... Some- 
timer”? 

Without hesitation he an- 
swered, briefly and emphati- 


cally: 
CS; dado. 
And now he is with _ his 


friends whom he had lost a 
while...and it is my hope 
that when my big time comes 
I may be permitted to meet 
Claude and my other friends 
and hear him welcome me 
wath. Plellows Hd thas: 31s 
Claude.” 


GENERATION GAP 


The other day I was visiting 
with a teenage girl friend of 
mine, a young lady with much 
good common sense, and [| asked 
her if she thought that there 
really is a generation gap of any 
great importance. To my surprise 
she replied that there really is, 
and went on to tell me why. 


“When I ask my father if I 
can do something,” she said, he 
will often answer with a short 
‘No’ and will give me no answer 
when I ask him why...or else 
he will say ‘because I said so.’ 
He gives me no opportunity to 
give my side of the case.” 


VAlso, the oirl continudd. I 
think young people get tired of 
hearing older people say ‘when 


I was young we never acted the 
way you young people now do,’ 
and yet when a group of these 
same older people get together 
they often tell stories of the esca- 
pades they were in when they 
were young.” 

That’s quite an indictment, 
isn’t it? But I am afraid that 
there is some truth in what the 
girl said. I think that much of the 
lack of understanding between 
the generations is lack of com- 
munication. This is a hurrying 
age and in our hurry to get things 
done maybe we don’t make time 
enough for the more important 
things, as, for example, making 
continued effort to keep open 
the lines of communication with 
our sons and daughters. 


our own, here in the United | 
States. What do you think? 


WHAT IS BETTER? 


For a present, for a birthday 
or wedding anniversary, for any 
other special occasion, or for 
everyday reading by old or young, 
you can’t do better than E. R. 
Eastman’s book, “Journey to Day 
Before Yesterday.” It brings bac 
many happy memories to the 
older readers, and to the youn» 
folks it shows what life was like 
when grandpa and grandma 
were young. 

One vor the best proots: of a 
good book is the fact that many 
readers of “Journey to Day Be- 
fore Yesterday” have written 
Mr. Eastman for another book 
like it. Try it. You will be glad 
that you did. 

To get a copy write to Amer"- 
can Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price is $7.30, tax included. 

= MEER 


STAND UP TO MILK 


Last summer a farmer was 
showing me with some pride 
how, with the use of modern barn 
equipment, he was able to take 
care of their milking herd of 4) 
cows without any help. I asked 
him what he was going to do next 
to cut down the labor in the 
barn. He said he was now prett\ 
nearly forced to install a milkin 
parlor. 

“Although I’m a young man, 
he said, “Pm beginning to realize 
that my knees can’t stand it 
much longer to get up and down 
so many times to operate a milk- 
ing machine with such a large 
dairy. With a milking parlor, 
I'll be able to stand up and do 
the work.” 

I'll bet there are hundreds of 
other dairymen who feel the 
same way. Farming on a modern 
scale brings new problems. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


My friend, Mr. William G. 
MacDonald of Seekonk, Massa- 
chusetts, ninety-one years young, 
sends me a story that proves he 
can tell stories with the best of 
them. 

“The fat washerwoman was 
due to be vaccinated. The doctor 
sterilized a spot on her arm wiih 
alcohol. She said, “‘Doc, will this 
prevent me from using my arm’” 

“It might for a few days,” he 
admitted. 

“Well, then, you must vacci- 
nate me somewhere else.” 

So he said, “bare your leg.” 
and again the lady asked, ‘“‘Wi!! 
this put me off my feet?” 

“It might for a day or two,” 
he answered. 

“Well, then,” -she-said,"*I can t 
allow that either. I do washin:s 
for my living and must use my 
arms and legs.” 

By now the doctor was irr'- 
tated. “Where can I vaccina’‘e 
you?” he demanded. 

“Well, now, to tell the truth.’ 
she answered, “I don’t get muc’ 
time to set down!” 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 


NEW YORK 


Mrs. Harry Warn, Auburn .......... 
(refund on order) 

Mrs. Anne E. Borden, Otto ME ects 4.95 
(refund on book) 

Mrs. Gerald Fleming, Croghan ................. 1.00 
(refund on calendar) 

Mr. Herbert F. Simonson, Glen Head 
(refund on chicks) 

Mr. Joseph P. Troyan, Aquebogue 
(refund on parts) 

Mrs. Cora Spiak, Troy 
(refund on dresses) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


tetas $ 8.41 


22.80 
21.25 
68.60 


Mrs. Irvin Heitzenrater, Punxsutawney 
(refund on plants) 

Mr. Thomas Cope, Berwick 
(refund on chicks) 

Mr. Lloyd S. Snyder, Glen Rock .0.000..0....... 
(refund on membership) 


NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. J. M. Bresney, Morganville ............... 
(refund on chicks) 


VERMONT 


Mr. Noel E. Despart, Windsor 
(refund on plants) 





LIGHTNING RODS 


‘Tm writing to report a new (to 
me) gyp that 1s damaging lightning 
rod installations and fleecing people. 
On July 14th, two men came here 
saying they were to inspect my light- 
ning rod system. 

“We have one small building where 
it did need some repair. One man 
did that, then one thing led to another 
... this and that should be done to 
the equipment on the house. I asked 
what it would cost and was told $30 
or $35. When they got through, the 
bill (not itemized) was $98! We 
had company arrive just then and I 
told the fellow I didn’t have that much 
cash in the house; so I paid $53 and 
save a check for $45. 

“After the men and my company 
had gone and I had time to think 
about it, I realized that I had been 
zypped. Next morning I phoned the 
bank and had payment stopped on 
the check. I also phoned the sheriff's 
office and reported it. It turned out 
that the same afternoon that I gave 
the crook the check he cashed it at a 
local garage. Now the garageman is 
ibout to take me into court and make 
me pay the $45 and court costs. 

“Sznce my experience, I have heard 
from two sources that this lightning 
rod game has been going on for some 
time, but I had never heard or read 
if it. If you could write about in on 
your Service Bureau page, perhaps it 
might keep others from being fleeced 
ind thew equipment damaged. It was 
several days before I realized that they 
iad taken the copper cable and re- 
rlaced it with some shiny material. 

“Needless to say, I am an elderly 
voman, and a stupid one at that. Of 
course, this isn°t a lot of money, but 
one hates to be taken for any amount. 
The worst part is the damage which 
! am afraid was done.” 

This is the first such complaint 
we have had in some time and 
we did not realize, until we re- 
ceived the above letter, how long 
it had been since we last printed 
1 warning about lightning rod 
“gypsies.” 

‘These itinerant salesmen arrive 
seasonally, travel like gypsies, 
and offer to do all kinds of home 
repair jobs for unsuspecting 
homeowners. In addition to doing 
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chimney repair, spray-painting 
roofs and driveways, they also 
install lightning rods. 

If you are approached by 
lightning rod salesmen, ask if 
they guarantee an Underwriters 
Approved system, and if they 
are’ members. of ‘the UE PA. 
You can check this by writing 
the United Lightning Protection 
Association, Box 462, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. It is very im- 
portant that you have a contract 
stating that your system will be 
Underwriters Approved. 

Don’t be rushed into any job 
like this. Ask for credentials and 
references. Reputable salesmen 
are glad to furnish them. 

Several years ago, we were 
told that a sizable number of 
incomplete lightning rod systems 
had been installed by these 
‘““sypsy” operators. A large num- 
ber of the installations were in- 
spected by U.L.P.A. representa- 
tives and were not in accordance 
with the code of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories or the National 
Fire Protection Association. Such 
systems cannot be expected to 
function as lightning protection 
systems and could be more dan- 
gerous than no system at all, 
according to U.L.P.A. 

We suggested to the lady who 
wrote us about being gypped 
that she would be wise to have 
a reliable lightning rod man 
check over the installation to be 
sure it will function if needed. 


CAN YOU HELP ? 


If you have a copy of Samuel 
Orcutt’s “History Of New Mil- 
ford, Conn.” and would like to 
part with it, please contact Mrs. 
Paul Douskey, R.F.D. 1, Paper 
Mill Rd., New Milford, Conn. 
06776. 


* * OX 


Would like to obtain “‘The En- 
chanted Barn” by Grace Living- 
ston Hill (Mrs. Lutz), published 
about 1923-1924 by Grosset & 
Dunlap. Please contact Mrs. 
Leonard Wilber, Cold Brook Rd., 
HMomencncy. 


* OK OK 


Mah Jong game wanted by 
Mrs. Chester Miller, R. 1, White 
River Junction, Vt. 05001. 


* * OX 


“Tdyls Of The South” by Frank 
Stanton. Mr. W. G. Hartin, 54 
Spring St., Gloversville, N.Y. 
12078, would like to obtain a 
copy. 


* OK OK 


Please contact Mr. Joseph 
Wilk, Sr., 600 Cedar Ave., N.W., 
Glen Burnie, Md. 21061, if you 
know the name of the author and 
words to the poem that has the 
following lines — “I wonder if the 
Christmases in Heaven reflect the 
joys that we have here on 
earthy. 2 


EVERY 3 SECONDS 


Someone is injured in an accident. 1968 accident 
facts show that the annual toll is 115,000 killed, 
11,000,000 seriously injured. If you haven't had an 


accident — be thankful. 


TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 
55,200 KILLED 


Motor vehicle accidents were the number one cause 
of deaths with 2,000,000 disabled beyond day of 


accident. 


HOME ACCIDENTS 
28,500 KILLED 


Falls, a major killer, caused 40% of all accidental 
deaths in the home. Over 4,300,000 disabled beyond 


day of accident. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY SEVEN 


Will become a hospital patient either from illness 


or accident this year. 


You may find a friend’s name in the partial list of 
recent payments. They received help from their North 


American protection. 


George Krivulka, Belfast, N.Y. ............ $109.75 
Hit by saw—cut thumb 

Chalmers Wolcott, Fillmore, N.Y. ........ 1032.00 
Auto accident—mult. injuries 

Charles R. Gleason, 
Chenango Forks, N.Y. ..................-.-.-- 
Hit by paper rewinder—broke knee 
Leon Wagner, Freedom, N.Y. ................ 
Stepped on by cow—inj. foot 

Clyde Hallett, Jr., 
Conewango Valley, N.Y. .................... 
Playing volleyball—twisted foot 

Charles A. Smith, Auburn, N.Y. -........... 
Washing milk tank—overcome by gas 

Henry Walter, Scipio Center, N.Y. -....... 
Hit by limb—inj. eye 

Albert Eckman, Jr., Frewsburg, N.Y. .... 
Kicked by horse—broke jaw 

Andrew White, Sherman, N.Y. .............. 
Hit by ball bat—broke tooth 

Roger Balmer, Pine City, N.Y. ............. 
Caught in mower—loss of finger 

Ivan Eccleston, Dec’d, Pitcher, N.Y. .... 
Tractor accident—loss of life 

J. Stanley Coupal, Champlain, N.Y. .... 
Horse fell—multi. bruises 

Joan.Board.. Delhi, N.You2 22.2. 1030.74 
Slipped into lawn mower—loss of toes 

Florence Terry, Franklin, N.Y. _............ 111.40 
Pushed into silo by bull—inj. ribs 

Mark Phillips, Collins, N.Y. -................. z 
Fell off slide—broke arm 

Nelson Miles, Akron, N.Y. .................... 
Auto accident—broke rib 

John H. Carver, Willsboro, N.Y. —.......... 
Pushed by cow—broke arm 

Donald J. Rushford, Chateaugay, N.Y. .... 
Lifting on loader—internal injuries 

Francis Shepard, Byron, N.Y. ................ 
Stepped in hole—bruised knee 

Marion Lopat, Dolgeville, N.Y. ........... 
Caught in pad machine—inj. hand 

Howard E. Hoppel, Jr., Castorland, N.Y... 
Auto accident—broke ribs 

Victor Stoffle, Glenfield, N.Y. —............ 
Fell in milk parlor—broke leg 

David E. Miller, Lowville, N.Y. —.......... 
Slipped getting on truck—inj. leg 

Renee Guignard, Glenfield, N.Y. —......... 
Auto accident—eye, head, inj. 

John A. Ogden, Hamilton, N.Y. _.......... 
Hit by tree—broke collarbone 

Minnie Jacobs, Hilton, N.Y. ................. 
Fell over cutter—broke hip 

Davis W. Vokins, Jr., 

Ste Johnsvilley. Ni Yer s eee 
Playing kickball—broke fingers 
Floyd VanEtten, Ransomville, N.Y. ..... 
Crushed by cow—injured sternum 


327.84 
460.00 


154.66 
218.40 
120.90 
1152.14 
326.93 
235.14 
1800.00 
160.71 


286.85 


Wayne Lampman, Boonville, N.Y. ........ $107.14 
Dragged by bull—cut finger 

Gordon Ireland, Marietta, N.Y. -.......... 700.60 
Kicked by cow—inj. leg 

Floyd Hamilton, Jamesville, N.Y. ......... 1568.24 
Hit hole driving tractor—broke arm 

Raymond Rath, Stanley, N.Y. ................ 199.99 
Hit by bale of hay—broke knee 

Thomas Richter, Sandy Creek, N.Y. ... 231.42 
Brake released on tractor—broke leg 

Elmer L. Dox, Winthrop, N.Y. 
Caught in silo unloader—inj. fingers 

James M. Goldie, Lisbon, N.Y. .............. 
Fell from horse—broke wrist 

Wesley A. Martin, Scotia, N.Y. —.......... 
Auto accident—inj. knee 

James Wessig, Waterloo, N.Y. ................ 
Kicked by horse—broke rib 

Frank J. Anioloski, Kanona, N.Y. .......... 2275.36 
Tree fell on leg—broke ankle 

Wesley A. Gosper, Addison, N.Y. ......... 172.85 
Kicked by cow—injured knee 

Robert Turner, Sr., Hornell, N.Y. -....... 218.55 
Gored by bull—broke arm 

Clarence Walker, Prattsburg, N.Y. .... 367.70 
Auto accident—cut face 

390.35 
441.14 
130.64 
308.56 


124.29 
318.69 
287.54 


Rachel K. Walter, Lock Sheldrake, N.Y. 
Auto accident—inj. elbow, whiplash 

Charlotte Benkeley, Owego, N.Y. 
Stepped in hole—broke ankle 

Frank M. Bush, Accord, N.Y. .................. 
Using saw—cut thumb 

Ralph C. Juckett, Whitehall, N.Y. _...... 
Knocked down by cow—broke arm 

Duane G. Ingison, Sodus, N.Y. 
Fell from ladder—mult. injuries 

Thomas J. Conrad, North Java, N.Y. .... 844.71 
Auto acc.—broke leg, glass in forehead 

Bradley Pepper, Canton, Pa. _.............. 128.30 
Horse reared—broke pelvis 

Walter S. Cole, Jr., 
Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. ................ 
Kicked by cow—broke ribs 

Dale Johnson, Corry, Pa. ........................ 
Horse went thru fence—cut foot 

Mahlon G. Collum, Uniondale, Pa. ....... 
Hit by tree limb-—inj. chest 

Sophie Desautelle, Princeton, N.J. _..... 
Spilled hot grease—burned legs 

Nellie Kavaliunas, Clarksboro, N.J. ..... 
Kicked by cow—sprained ankle 

Lester S. Smith, Livermore Falls, Me. _. 
Struck by cow—broke ribs 

Herbert Perkins, Lyme Center, N.H. .... 
Pedestrian acc.—broke leg 

Edward C. Austin, Jr., Bennington, Vt. 
Caught in fan—inj. fingers 

T. Elizabeth Maxham, Woodstock, Vt 
Fell from porch—broke arm 

Gladys Hapgood, Essex Junction, Vt. .... 
Auto acc.—broke hip 


464.89 
345.42 
334.27 
203.00 
200.00 
170.00 
341.13 
176.15 
630.00 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 


FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 











“Bear Claw” paddles on International manure spreaders. 





A 












Exclusive “Bear Claws” 
spread manure in a more 
uniform, full-width pattern 


Tough “Bear Claws’’ on Inter- 
national single-beater manure 
spreaders are heat-treated, high- 
carbon steel paddles—a full 14-inch 
thick. Every rugged claw has four 
staggered, self-cleaning cut-and- 
throw fingers. Each wide, curved, 
flat-sided finger bear-slaps deep- 
frozen chunks or hard-packed solids 
into bits and pieces—at velocities up 
to 2,500 feet per minute. Spreads the 
load fast—in an extremely uniform 
pattern for more consistent coverage 
over the full width. Does what most 





spreaders take two beaters and a 
widespread to do. 

Bear Claws are individually re- 
placeable. And you can add a me- 
chanical endgate attachment or a 
slurry pan to seal rear end for cleaner 
roads, barnyards. 

See your International dealer’s 
long line of worth-more spreaders 
from 75 to 320 bushels—PTO-drive 
single-beater models, and ground- 
drive 3-beater models—or liquid 
manure systems. He’ll help you 
match a spreader to your farm. 





One of four farm-tailored International tractor load- 
ers for low-cost, high-volume manure handling. 


First to serve the farmer 


® International is a registered trademark of International Harvester Company, Chicago 60611. 


Buy an IH tractor now! Pay no finance charges ’til well into 1970! 
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EVERY year, the New Eng- 
land Green Pastures Committee 
selects a ““dairyman of the year” 
in each of the six states of the 
region. Paul Miller of Vernon, 
third generation owner of the 
Miller Farm, was chosen as the 
‘1969 Vermont Dairyman of the 
Mean» hissas< the first tine sa 
Windham County farm family 
has received this recognition, 
although many years ago the 
Harlow Brothers of Westminster 
were state winners in the Green 
Pastures roughage program. 


The cows are having 
a ‘‘moo-in,’’ de- & 

manding more silage § 
from the Establish- 
ment... Paul Miller 
in this case. Photo: 


Raymond Pestle. 


Paul and Mary Miller pur- 


(help us celebrate 
and you'll receive - 
agift fromus.) _ 


We're celebrating the invention of the world’s first mechanical 
manure spreader. A New Idea, back in 1899. So, if you buy one of 
our new ones between October 15 and November 30, 1969 — 
we'll send your family a birthday present. 

45-piece Harvest pattern dinnerware set by Anchor Hocking. 
Oven quality — with the look of fine china. Soft, translucent 
and delicate. Place settings for eight: dinner plates, 
soup/salad bowls, cups and saucers, desserts, vegetable 

bowl, platter, sugar and creamer. 

New Idea — number one spreader on the market for 

seventy years. Now a better deal than ever. See 

your New Idea dealer. 


The New Idea heavyweights: heavier on the 
average than any other line. Nine PTO’s — 


bushels, single beaters, flails, and cylinder/paddle types. 
Also 70, 75 and 95 bushel ground drive. All backed 


by full year warranty. if . 
Cem = 4 2) | 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


Coldwater, Ohio 45828 








DAIRYMAN OF THE YEAR 


chased the 330-acre unit in 1962 
from his parents, Mr. and Mr: 
J. Maynard Miller. From th 
grade herd of 73 cows, the herd 
has been built up to 100 cows 
with 70 heifers and 12 bulls.. 
all registered Holstein-Friesian: 
While milk is the main produc 
sold, the owners have found a 
good demand for dairy bulls 
and raise several for sale to other 
dairymen. In 1968, this three 
man operation produced and 
sold 1,331,384 pounds of milk 
from a milking herd of 85.5 cow: 
Dhemerdvuaveravedaly. 5 / 2 
pounds of milk per cow. That’s 
mighty high on the productio: 
ladder, but the owner’s goal is 
higher yet ... 18,000 or more. 


Use Records 

Records of all kinds... DHIA, 
ELFAC, breeding, crops and 
soils... reveal which practices 
pay, and those that do not. As 
innovators, the Millers have few 
equals. Both are college gradu- 
ates, Mary a registered nurse 
and Paul a biology major. Mrs. 
Miller keeps many of the records, 
but both use them. 

The “outside” work force in- 
cludes Paul’s father, plus hired 
man Clyde Covey. Maynard 
does most of the milking, and 
also works some on the crops. 
Clyde and Paul do most of the 
crops work. Paul breeds his own 
cows and has had the herd type- 
classified four times to improve 
body characteristics. 

In 1969, 88 acres of corn were 
grown... mainly for silage, but 
a few acres were picked and fed 
as high-moisture corn. The hay 
is largely alfalfa, used for hay 
and haylage. In the future, Paul 
would like to put up haylage 
enough to feed (with corn silage) 
year round. 


Community Activities 


One might think that a busy 
farm life would subtract from 
the community activities of this 
family! Not so here. 

Maynard set the pattern for 
his son by serving as a Vernon 
selectman for years (and still is), 
as well as being a leader in farm 
credit and milk marketing organ- 
izations. Paul was town lister for 
five years, a trustee of Vermont 
Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation six years (president for 
three), currently is a trustee of 
the Farm Bureau of Massachu- 
setts and Windham County 
Farm Bureau, and an elder of 
the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church. 

Mary teaches home nursing 
courses, is Vernon Community 
Chest chairman and a trustee 
of 4-H Camp Waubanong. Com- 
pleting the family circle are 4 
daughter and two sons, ranging 
in age from four months to 
seven years. 


Editor’s note: Thanks to Windham 
County Agent Ray Pestle and Univer 
sity of Vermont Associate Editor Ton 
McCormick for providing information 
and picture for this article. 
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Dependable 
icient! 





CORNELL 


BARN CLEANER 


Modern Up-To-Date dairy operations 
require dependable... efficient equip- 
ment. The one unit necessary is a Barn 
Cleaner, and the ‘‘Cornell” is America’s 
Biggest Dollars worth of Barn Cleaner. 
Fill in the coupon and mail it today 
for information. 


[ial Cornell Barn Cleaner [_] Cornell Conversion 
Kit [_] Vandale Silo Unloaders 
[_] Have rep call !ama [_] Farmer [_] Student 








also distributors of 
Vandale Silo Unloaders 





Co 50° 


Cornell Manufacturing Company 
Laceyville, Penna. 18623 
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Carl Abraham of Macedon, New 
York, amidst the symbols of abun- 
dant harvest. Photo: Mrs. Doris G. 
Barker. 
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wD EVINRUDE 


snowmobiles with 





power 


and racehorse go. 


carefree 
25 hp engines 
for chores, 
for kicks 


workhorse 





Evinrude introduces four snowmobile models 
for 1970. Three deluxe Skeeters and 
the sporty Bobcat. And they’re all 
sporting Evinrude’s 25 horsepower, twin- 
cylinder engine. They're built powerful, built 
reliable so you can get them to pay for their 


keep. These big displacement 437 cc engines don't strain 
when pulling loads. And Evinrude’s unique torque-sensing 
drive automatically responds to loads and hills. See your near- 
est Evinrude snowmobile dealer. For chores. Or just for kicks. 


Free catalog. Write Evinrude Motors, 41718 N. 27th St, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 53216 
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with the liquid bonus 





D1v. of Outboard Marine Corporation 
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Make little jobs out of big ones! 
The SideKick spreads better, 
easier, and lasts longer than 
any other spreader. SideKick 
offers unique chain-flail action 
to. handle any manure...won't 
freeze up... fine controlled pat- 
tern up to 20 feet...easy 
loading...low maintenance 
with only two moving parts... 
and it’s liquid tight! Five 
models to choose from (100 to 
200 bushels)...one for every 
operation...dairy, hog, beef, or 
poultry. At your Hawk Bilt 
dealers now. 
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HAWK BILT 


VINTON, IOWA 52349 
AA-1169 








Shown here is a typical imprinter used by dealers... along with the 


blue plastic cards that include names and account numbers of farmers 


signed with the dealer. 


FARM CREDIT CARD 


THE era of the self-supporting 
farmer who produced everything 
he needed and possibly made 
some extra money by selling 
what he didn’t need is, of course, 
a memory in Granddad’s mind. 
Today’s farm is a business com- 
pletely dependent upon innu- 
merable outside inputs to pro- 
duce and distribute its vital 
products...the ultimate goal 
being the development of a suit- 
able income for the farmer. 

Since farming is a business, it, 
like all businesses, must deal 
with money... including that 
much-feared technique of going 
into the money market and ob- 
taining credit. 


Remained Same 


With all the changes that have 
evolved on the farm, one thing 
has remained pretty much the 
same as it was in the era of the 
self-supporting farmer, and that 
is the farmer’s money dealings 
with his feed and equipment 
dealers when buying feed, seeds, 
fertilizer, etc. 

Traditionally, dealers send 
farmers bills, and if a farmer 
pays within a certain number of 
days, he gets a discount. This 
discount, however, has been 
scrapped recently by many deal- 
ers... thanks sto the . complex 
regulations concerning it that 
are included in the new Truth- 
in-Lending law. 

In some cases, inability of the 





William Currie, manager of the Pom- 
fret C. & E. Cooperative, likes the Ma- 
rine Midland Farm Plan. 
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by James Albright 


farmer to pay immediately 
simply means the dealer ends up 
carrying the farmer on his books 
without any interest charges. 
Oitens the, - dealer allows.’ the 
farmer to continue to add to his 
bill. More often than not, the 
dealer has one policy for one 
farmer and a different policy for 
another farmer. Ulcer-producing 
situations are not uncommon. 

One solution to the problem is 
the Marine Midland Farm Plan. 
This is a program developed by 
Marine Midland Banks, Inc. to 
shift the farmer/dealer credit 
function to a more business-like 
operation. 


This; new credit service) 1s 
available to feed and farm sup- 
ply stores and dealers, and to 
other types of stores, dealers, 
firms and individuals furnish- 
ing production inputs and ser- 
vices to farmers. 

Briefly, the Marine Midland 
Farm Plan works’ as _ follows: 
The dealer furnishes the bank 
with a list of his customers and 
works with the bank to establish 
a credit rating for each one. 
Basing its decision on the man- 
ner the farmer pays his bills, the 
bank approves or disapproves 
each... normally, about 95 per- 
cent are approved. 

Each farmer is then visited or 
sent a letter. The program is ex- 
plained to him. Each is requested 
to sign and return a Retail In- 
stallment Credit Application and 
Agreement. This agreement au- 
thorizes Marine Midland to pur- 
chase credit sales slips from the 
dealer. And by signing these 
agreements, the farmer agrees to 
pay the bank directly. All farm- 
ers who do not want to sign, or 
whose credit rating prevents 
their joining the program, are 
normally left on a cash _ basis. 

Whenever a_ participating 
farmer wishes to acquire a farm- 
production item, say feed or seed, 
he need only call his dealer and 
tell him what and how much he 
wants. The dealer simply re- 
moves the farmer’s card and fills 
out and imprints a credit sales 
slip. Once a farmer has signed 
a Retail Installment Credit Ap- 


plication and Agreement, he 
doesn’t have to sign anything 
else, including the credit sales 
slip. The farmer, therefore, need 
not even be present for delivery 
after a phone order. 


Dealer Paid 


Almost every business day, 
the dealer, as part of his normal 
duties, submits to the bank in- 
volved all the credit sales slips 
developed since his last deposit. 
The dealer’s checking account is 
credited for the amount of the 
sales slips, less a small discount, 
and plus whatever percentage 
discount has been allowed the 
farmer for prompt payment... 
usually the latter is about 2 per- 
cent. The bank can maintain the 
discount (whereas many dealers 
are being forced to give it up) 
because the bank’s computerized 
billing makes it possible to com- 
pute the Annual Percentage 
Rate and other terms required 
by Truth-in-Lending. 

The bank bills the farmer 
once a month. If he pays within 
15 days after billing, the bank 
allows a 2 percent discount. If 
the- bill is not paid within 15 
days but within 30 days, the 
farmer loses the discount, but 
does not have any credit service 
charge. Thereafter, the farmer 
will be charged 1 percent a 
month in advance. In other 
words, one month after the first 
billing, if the farmer has not 
paid, he will be billed again with 
1 percent of the unpaid amount 
added to the bill. 

If a farmer decides to use the 
revolving credit portion of the 
plan, all his payments will be 
applied to the oldest portion of 
his bill first and the prompt pay- 
ment discount is eliminated. 
This discount can only be earned 
if the entire bill is paid...and 
only for that portion of the bill 
acquired within the _ previous 


billing period. 
Large Items 


The farmer often has the op- 
tion of making seasonal or large- 
item purchases such as fertilizer, 
seed, chemicals, etc., in a slightly 
different way via a special Ex- 
tended Payments Account. Use 
of this account requires the 
bank’s permission. In this man- 
ner, the farmer can keep his 
monthly accounts paid up and 
can continue to obtain cash dis- 
counts while the seasonal or 
_large-item purchases are paid 
for in monthly. payments or at 
market time, depending on 
when the farmer receives his in- 
come. 

How has the program worked? 
According to Ralph L. Higley, 
vice president, Marine Midland 
Banks, Inc., ‘““The program, de- 
spite a large amount of dealer 
interest, was slow to get off the 
ground. 

‘Now, however, it’s really 
moving and currently seven out 
of twelve Marine Midland banks 
affiliated with the Marine Mid- 
land holding company here in 
Buffalo are offering the program. 
There are already well over 30 
dealers in the program.” 

As far as Mr. Higley knows, 


only one other bank (in Ohio) 
has any kind of program simi 
lar to Marine Midland’s Farn 
Plan. The Ohio bank obtained 
their information from Marine 
Midland and has only a fey 
dealers on the program so far 


First Store 


The® first store to go on the 
program was the Conewango 
Valley Mills, Inc., in Conewang 
Valley, New York. It went o1 
the plan two years ago under th 
auspices of the Marine Midlanc 
Chautauqua National Bank i 
Jamestown with G. Rex Strat 
ton, assistant vice president o° 
this bank, the motivating force 
behind what was then a pilo 
program. 

After two years, here is wha 
the owner of this mill, Howar« 
Carver thinks, “If Marine Mid 
land ever abandoned this plan, 
I would either require everyone 
to pay cash or else sell out com 
pletely. Never again will I go 
back into the credit business. A 
things are now, the bank is do- 
ing what it knows best... fi 
nancing...and I’m doing wha 
I know best, selling feed and 
seed. It’s worked wonders wit! 
my outlook on life!” 


Cooperative 

Another store which pioneered 
with this program was Pomfre 
C. & E. Cooperative, owned by 
700 farmers and located in Fre- 
donia, .New York. Willan 
Currie, manager of the Agway- 
affiliated store, comments, “The 
girls in the office can now con 
centrate on other things besides 
billing, collecting, etc. Ordering 
shipping and other important 
functions can now be stressed 
Our customers have certainly 
benefited from this as well as 
business. The availability of 
cash alone is going to allow us 
to “expand? in «the near future.” 

Besides immediate cash and 
increased efficiency, the program 
has other advantages for dealers 
It leaves debt collection to Ma 
rine Midland with credit losse 
being the bank’s responsibility, 
as long as the dealer follows al 
mandated procedures during 
sale. Further, it is almost en- 
tirely the bank’s job to worr 
about Truth-in-Lending regula 
tions. 

For the farmer it means h 
continues to get his normal cas! 
discount... or begins to get on¢ 
where he didn’t before. ‘Through 
prompt payment, he establishe 
a credit rating much needed 1 
these “times. «ble -receives ) bette 
and more efficient service fro1 
his dealer and through his add 
tional contacts with the bank | 
better able to utilize the finan 
cial expertise of the bank. Last 
but certainly not least, lowe 
dealer costs can result in lowe 
prices or larger patronage re 
funds. 

Ws... the program <is) reall 
moving,’ says Mr. Higley. ““Anc 
why not? Except for fires, the ol 
system probably put more feec 
dealers out of business than an) 
other reason. Nobody benefitec 
from that!” 
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Doc Mettler Comments On: 





BOVINE FOUNDER 


MUCH as anyone dislikes see- 
ing the final killing frost come it 
would be a problem if it didn’t. 
Can you imagine how big some of 
the vines and weeds on the fences 
along the roadways would get if 
they didn’t get frozen back once 
a year? Nature seems to take care 
of its own pruning quite well if 
left alone. 

The hoof of the cow is depend- 
ent on nature’s pruning, too, be- 
ing trimmed back by natural 
wear. When man interferes with 
nature too much and wear is not 
allowed to take place the hoof 
of the cow gets so long that the 
animal becomes lame and the 
hoof has to be trimmed back 
with tools. 


Misshapen 


Poor conformation, injury 
and disease can cause the hoof 
to become misshapen even if the 
animal gets plenty of exercise. 
One disease that causes deformed 
hooves in cattle is laminitis, or 
founder. Founder in the horse 
is well known, but many people 
who have been around cattle all 
their lives have never seen a 
case of bovine founder. 

Last month we discussed the 
anatomy and physiology of the 
hoof of the horse. The hoof of 
the cow is similar in some re- 
spects, but fantastically different 
in others. The cow is walking on 
the tip of her second and third 
digit and has, of course, a cloven 
hoof. There is nothing in the 
cow’s hoof to compare with the 
horse’s frog. Smaller ruminants 
such as sheep, goats and deer 
have soft frog-like pads on their 
feet to enable them to run on the 
rocks of their native range. Cows 
don’t have this soft rough pad 
and are better off in a soft stone- 
free area than on rocks. Leave 
out the bar and the frog, divide 
the hoof in two parts and there 
isn’t too much difference in the 
hoof of the horse and cow. 

When a cow has had an acute 
case of laminitis or founder her 
foot just grows longer and canoe- 
shaped instead of wearing down 
normally. She puts her weight 
back on her heels and as time 
goes on appears flat footed. As 
one veterinarian put it, “Once 
you’ve seen a foundered cow 
walk you’ll never miss another 
one.” 
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“No, a truck didn't hit it. My father got his tax bill this 


morning!’ 
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Many things can bring on 
founder. As in the horse, the 
blocky, chunky type cow seems 
most predisposed to founder, but 
even a sharp, finely-boned dairy 
animal can come down with it. 
Most of the founder I have seen 
is the after-effect of shipping 
fever or stress caused by an in- 
fected retained placenta or other 
fever-producing disease. Veterin- 





arians who work with feeder cat- 
tle tell me that over-feeding or 
bringing them onto feed too 
quickly after shipping can 
founder a steer or heifer quicker 
than one might expect. Correct- 
ing the cause as soon as possible, 
or better yet not allowing the 
cause to happen at all, is the 
best way to prevent founder. 

If you discover an animal with 
any condition from over-feeding 
to retained placenta becoming 
stiff and not wanting to move, 
check her feet. If they feel hot to 
touch, mention this to your vet- 
erinarian. He will use cortico- 
steroids, antihistamines, and a 
variety of drugs to correct the 
cause before founder becomes 
chronic. Standing a cow with 








acute founder in cold water is 
probably just. as important in 
cattle as in horses, but is more 
diffieult to do. 

Animals that have founder can 
be helped by a diet containing 
enough vitamins and a correct 
balance of minerals. Routine 
hoof trimming to keep the foot 
as near normal shape as possi- 
ble is important. However, no 
matter how well you take care of 
an individual animal it can 
never be the same once founder 
occurs. Early treatment of disease 
and careful feeding can prevent 
founder as well as many other 
after effects of poor handling. 
This is just one more reason 
why — “When in doubt, call your 
veterinarian.” 


railblazer” Wide track, 


This season take off on a wild, blue Sno-Jet ’70 with 
“Trailblazer” track (actually leaves Sno-Jet imprinted 
in the snow behind you). 


4 exciting new series ...15 engine choices . . . all wild 
blue in sleek, jet age styling...to “‘fly’’ you into the 
snow country. 246cc, 12Yezhp to 634cc, 35hp, including 
four new Yamaha twins. 182” wide tracks too! 


The Sno-Jet ’70 Squadron flies to new heights of per- 
formance too! 37 engineering advancements in all... 
for more comfort, convenience, speed, and spunk... 
and if you like ’em hot, be sure to check out the Super- 
Sport series — classic lines, ‘‘spoiler stern,” plenty of 
brawny power with 5 engine choices. 

Jet Flite « Star-Jet * Super-Jet « A 

Super-Sport « GT/I & GT/II (limited). 


FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER, CALL 800/553-9550* FREE. 
*(IOWA RESIDENTS CALL COLLECT: 319/242-1867) 


GLASTRON — THE FUN COMPANY «¢ makers of Glastron Boats 
Nauta-line Houseboats e Glastron Motor Homes. 
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| Dept. No._AA-119 
| PLEASE SEND 1970 COLOR CATALOG 
| 
| Name: 
Address: 
; City: 
| State: Zip. 
| 
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| 
| 
SARS COMPANY | . } 
DIVISION OF GLASTRON BOAT COMPANY 
| Sno-Jet, U.S.A., Box 9968, Austin, Texas 78757 
| Sno-Jet, Inc., CANADA, Thetford Mines, P. Quebec, Canada 
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by GORDON CONKLIN 


NEVER SOUND RETREAT 


I visited with a -young dairyman the 
other day, sharing experiences and informa- 
tion about the business of farming. 

After a time, I asked about his family... 
and I learned that his wife, at the age of 
34, is in the advanced stages of multiple 
sclerosis. Their three children carry most 
of the housekeeping load, as well as help- 
ing mightily with farm work. 

Later, I learned more about the family 
...and my admiration grew. Here is a 
man who has remained faithful to his wife 
in sickness, as in health. Here is a-family 
that has learned to pull together amidst 
trying times...their courage tempered, 
and their compassion deepened, in the 
crucible of misfortune. And, most touching 
of all, here is a woman who faces untimely 
death without bitterness...and tries to 
live each day on the plus side of the line 
between the positive and the negative. 

There must be bad times, of course, 
when some of the members of this family 
are tempted to curse the day they were 
born...even as you and me, my friend, 
if we have been long upon this troubled 
earth. And it would be dishonest to portray 
them as consistent angels who do no wrong 
...for they too are made of human clay. 

But the dissidents who would tear down 
the fabric of a society they call “rotten” 
have apparently not perceived the nobility 
that surfaces in the lives of ordinary peo- 
ple like those I have mentioned. And the 
cynic who despairs of the human race 
could not have known of their unsung he- 
roism in the face of pain and disappoint- 
ment. 

Many of those who walk beside us along 
the road of life continue to build even 
after the mortar they mix is wet only by 
their own tears...a gallant band of sol- 
diers who never sound retreat. 


REAPING THE HARVEST 


There have always been in agricultural 


circles a certain number of avant-garde - 


theorists who proclaimed that organization 
can overcome “archaic” forces of supply 
and demand. Governments can, they argue, 
set whatever price is beneficial to the pro- 
ducers of a product... and then see to it 
that the price stays that way (or moves 
higher). 

Alas! Governments cannot even enforce 
a price schedule made sacred by solemnly 
affixing thereto the signature of government 
officials! 

Specifically, the International Grains 
Agreement was negotiated during a time 
when world wheat supplies were relatively 
short ... . and the alarmists were crying each 
day that the spectre of famine stalked the 
whole earth. But by the middle of 1968, 
when the IGA treaty went into effect, the 
wheat supply situation had dramatically 
changed... world wheat prices were al- 
ready below IGA minimums. 

It got to the point where hardly any 
wheat in the world was actually moving 
at price levels agreed upon in the IGA. 
Furthermore, carryover stocks of this raw 
material for the Staff of Life had reached 
2,000,000,000 bushels in the five principal 
producing nations. 
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The upshot has been that the countries 
signing the International Grains Agreement 
have pretty much decided to ignore the 
whole thing, and sell wheat where they can 
at the price it will bring. Setting prices by 
an international cartel is fine... but only 
if the realities of the marketplace are such 
as to make the deal workable. 

The forces of supply and demand may 
be considered by some to be “archaic” 
and “irrelevant”... similar to the “quaint 
old adage” about the danger of a driver 
mixing alcohol and gasoline. Don’t for- 
get, though, that monuments will be 
erected as recently as tomorrow to the 
memory of drivers... and economic agree- 
ments ...that eliminated from all consid- 
eration the lessons of the past. 

Organizations of farmers can and do 
influence prices... both of items they buy, 
and those they sell. Farm organizations 


have at times successfully modified the - 


supply of a farm commodity... and have 
worked to stimulate demand for it. 

My point is not one of minimizing the 
importance of farmers getting together, but 
rather that organization by itself is no 
panacea...and can be very ineffective 
indeed without a realistic appraisal of the 
facts of life concerning the powerful econo- 
mic forces of supply and demand. 


GO-BETWEEN 


From time to time, I receive letters 
from established farmers who have reached 
an age where they are beginning to think 
of retirement. They write me asking 
whether I know of any young person who 
might be interested in entering into some 
sort of partnership in their farm business 
... With the eventual objective of purchas- 
ing it on a mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

American Agriculturist serves in such 
instances as merely a “go-between,” and 
does not attempt to screen either the farm- 
ers or the prospective partners in any way. 

Anyone in either category, though, can 
write to us at: American Agriculturist 


Box 370 
Savings Bank Building 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


and indicate an interest in such an ar- 
rangement. We will pass information along 
to those who have already contacted us. 


TAX TROUBLE 


Some time ago, I tweaked my New 
Hampshire friends about their state’s un- 
usual attitude toward taxing its citizens... 
being the only one of 50 with neither a 
general sales tax, nor a conventional state 
income tax. The letter-writing reaction 
resembled that of a hornet’s nest after a 
rock has been chucked through it! 

As is usually the case, I gather there is 
more heat than light in the great tax de- 
bate of the Granite State. Everybody there 


. has a vested interest in any tax change... 


emotional charge and countercharge seem 
to be the order of the day. 
Through all the smoke, though, I think 
I can still see some of the basic problems 
remaining as unresolved as ever: 
1. Overdependence on real estate taxes 
as a source of public revenue. Real 


HARVEST MOMENTS 


Louise Darcy 


Harvest moments offer gifts 
To be treasured through the year 
As | walk beneath gay trees 
That are flaming round me here. 


Scent of smoke is on the air, 
Orange pumpkins ripen now; 
Apples for the gathering 

Are red globes upon the bough. 


On a day of clear, blue sky 

When earth yields its fertile dower, 
Autumn loveliness is mine, 

Fruit of each abundant hour. 


estate ownership has long since ceased 
to be an accurate measure of a per- 
son’s earning capacity. 

2. Some of the folks most able to pay 
taxes are having an especially good 
deal from present taxing arrange- 
ments...at the expense of many 
others far less able to pay. 

3. Unrealistic hopes linger for painless 
revenue from a gimmick like the bob- 
tailed lottery that was designed to 
shift some of the tax burden to out- 
of-state bettors. 

Now before you grab a piece of paper 
and proceed to char it with heated com- 
ments, let me assure you I am not: 

(1) a communist 

(2) born out of wedlock 

(3) incarcerated in a mental institution 

(4) trying to “get” anybody 

Sooner or later, New Hampshire will 
modify its taxing structure...and I raise 
a voice on behalf of moving toward greater 
equity and realism. 


URBANIZED 


At the University of Rhode Island, a 
recent change has been made... the Col- 
lege of Agriculture is now the College of 
Resource Development. New Jersey, some 
time ago, made a similar shift in name to 
College of Agriculture and Environmental 
Science. 

James Cobble, dean of the College of 
Resource Development at URI, points 
out that the state has become increasingly 
urban ...and the research and extension 
in his shop has been re-oriented with that 
change in mind. “During the past five to 
six years,” he reports, “more emphasis has 
been directed toward wildlife management, 
land use, conservation, pollution, pesticide 
residues, urban home horticulture, turf- 
grass Management, marine resources, com- 
munity development, the urban under- 
privileged, recreation, senior citizens, de- 
velopment of youth leadership through the 
4-H program, beautification, and so on... 
more than one would find in the generally- 
accepted agricultural college programs.” 

Some agricultural fundamentalists will 
bewail such a name change as a sure sign 
of the betrayal of farmers. But colleges are 
institutions created to serve human needs, 
and they must adapt constantly to fit 
changing conditions. Pragmatically, farm- 
ers cannot expect to claim for their bene- 
fit all the resources of any educational or- 
ganization, or segment thereof. . . especially 
in heavily-urbanized states like Rhode 
Island and New Jersey. 

Hopefully, though, college and extension 
administrators will not succumb entirely 
to the pressures pushing them away from 
agriculture. In terms of both people and 
economics, northeastern agriculture makes 
an impact far beyond the dimensions of 
which most folks...even farmers... are 
aware. 

Jim, let’s not shorten the new name of 
your outfit to its initials, or it would have 
a negative image with many poultrymen! 
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by Robert 


Clingan 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


The book of Genesis, or “be- 
ginnings,” in the Bible has some 
of the most fascinating accounts 
of dialogue between God and 
man in its stories. 

Take the old story of the first 
murder. Here is where all of our 
violence is reputed to have be- 
gun. Cain killed Abel because 
his gifts of the fruits of the field 
did not seem as acceptable a sac- 
rifice as Abel’s “‘firstlings’’ of his 
flocks and herds. In anger, envy, 
and dismay, he took his brother’s 
life and hid his body. The story 
writer tells us that God sought 
him out calling, “Cain, Cain, 
where art thou?” When he finally 
cornered him he asked the re- 
vealing question, “Cain, where 
is thy brother?” 

Cain countered with two stra- 
tegic answers. First, he pled ig- 
norance. ‘““How should I know?” 
And then he tried to justify his 
concocted illusion of ignorance 
by creating a false issue. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

The obvious answer he wanted 
to receive was, “Of course you 
are not your brother’s keeper. 
Why should you expect to know? 
Pardon my asking.” 

Too many people assume from 
the story that because God re- 
buked his professed ignorance 
and disclosed his crime he also 
said, “You are your brother’s 
keeper.” This is not a true read- 
ing of the story .. . but something 
traditional interpreters of the 
Bible have added. 

God did not intend anyone to 


AGWAY CHANGES 


The election of Edmund H. 
Fallon to the newly-created post 
of senior vice president and chief 
administrative officer of Agway 
Inc., has been announced by 
Jonathan Davis, president of the 
cooperative. 

Fallon, who has served as ex- 
ecutive vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Agway since its 
formation in 1964, was succeeded 
by Ronald N. Goddard, pre- 
viously vice president and assis- 
tant general manager. Both 
assumed their new posts on Oc- 
tober 27. 

In his new assignment, Fallon 
will be responsible primarily for 
outside investments and new 
corporate projects, and act as 
liaison with many of Agway’s 
subsidiaries and affiliates in a 
12-state area. He will also act as 
advisor and counselor to the Ag- 
way Board and management. 
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be another man’s keeper. That 
is why slavery is wrong; that is 
why our system of making the 
American Indian a perpetual 
ward of the government is wrong; 
that is why our welfare system is 
due for drastic changes. No man 
is meant to be any man’s keeper. 

This kind of relationship de- 
nies all that is truly human. A 
human being is meant to stand 
on his own feet and be his own 
person, declare his own scale of 
values and the principles to 
which he is loyal, and which give 
his life meaning. 

It is bad for both the keeper 
and the kept. The kept man loses 
his self-respect, his self-identity, 
his capacity to face up to and 
assume responsibilities. It makes 


a man evasive and dishonest, and 
a source of festering bitterness 
that can poison the lives of sev- 
eral generations. 

It is equally bad for the keeper. 
He is tempted to: become arro- 
gant, proud; cruel, and repressive. 
He becomes suspicious of anyone 
or anything that may threaten 
to reduce his power over the kept. 
He wants to keep the kept man 
“in his place,” and his place is 
always at the bottom of a ladder 
without rungs. 

If God had taken Cain’s state- 
ment seriously he would have 
said, “Of course you are not your 
brother’s keeper. You are your 
brother’s brother...and that 
makes all the difference in the 
world.” 


STOTT TOSS VSO U TOUTS U USO USO US 
NOVEMBER 


November bears Thanksgiving in its mold; 

it signs its benediction on the field 

in harvests rich against the winter's 
cold, 

the summer’s bounty borne in autumn’s 
yield. 

November skies are veiled in gentle gray, 

a touch of ripening frost is in the air 

to usher in a glad Thanksgiving Day, 

its gladness shaped to gratitude and prayer. 


The summer days are gone, their richness 
spent 

for stores of grain and boughs of ripened 
fruit, 

November bears the form of deep content 

across the fields now eloquently mute 

while praises tuned to thankful anthems rise 

to touch the rim of calm November skies. 


Florence Pedigo Jansson 
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ew York, New Jersey or New England? If you do 
armer or farm owner, there’s a Farm Credit 





in financing as_ 





anxious to be of service. He’s a man with vast experience 
concerns you. He’s arranged thousands 


_of loans for every reason a farmer needs money. When you need credit 


for any purpose — farm or personal — see your local Farm 


Credit man. Your loan will be arranged quickly, interest at down- lecearth 
‘rates will be charged on your unpaid balance only — not the full 
amount of the loan — and terms will be designed to accommodate your 
farm income. Wherever you are in the Northeast, for your best brand 
of farm financing for any reason, calla man you can counton... 

your local Farm Credit manager. 





- Your OWN Farm Credit Service 


Offering Land Bank and Production Credit Loans 
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2 WIDE DOORS 

. . plus fiberglass top that 
is tapered for easier in- 
and-out. Cab is quieter, 
roomier. And no _ obstruc- 
tions. 






¥ 
Patents Pending 








Here’s a solid, new cab value 
that beats anything you’ve 
seen in the moderate priced field. Note just a 
few of the fine features of the new ORIGINAL 
“T-B” CAB: e COOL FIBERGLASS TOP; 
SUPER FENDER PROTECTION—4 brack- 
ets, (not just 2) fully adjustable, full-floating, 
rubber mounted brackets to safely distribute 
fender load; e HEAVY, RIGID TUBULAR 
FRAME bolts solidly to tractor. Front panel 
also bolts to tractor; e CONVENIENT — 
Metal-framed, rubber-silenced, tinted, tem- 
pered glass windows open completely. Instantly 
removable; self-storing. e FABRIC PARTS 
are of heavy, long-lasting, vinyl-coated fabric. 
See the new ORIGINAL “I-B” — You'll see 
why it’s the best buy for you! 




























WIDE OPEN 
SUMMER VENTILATION 


17 sq. ft. of COOL white 
fiberglass roof, plus instant 
chqice of: 1) Wide open 
sun-shade; 2) amazingly 
tight enclosure; 3) any de- 
gree in-between. 













GOING STRONG EVERYWHERE 
THE FAMOUS ORIGINAL half/CAB 9 == 


Still leads the low-cost field. ORIGINAL half/CABS 
are designed better to serve you better; made 
stronger to last longer. Rear mounts or genuine 
2-door side-mount models, both with longer, 
higher side panels to give you more protection 


Sn (ORIGINAL 


Good Sales 
Yai) 1 CABS | 


Territories Open 
FIRST IN WEATHER-PROTECTION 


FUN 


FOX TRAG 
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Arlington, 


Original Tractor 
Indiana 46104 


Cab Co. Inc. 


Ten sensational new luxury 
models to choose from... 
Power to spare from 223 
CC to the big 
744 CC engines. 
Come in for a 
winning deal. 






WE HAVE ’EM! “Sue ey 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT 
McCUNE — FRICK DIVISION 
! Syracuse, N.Y. 13211 Phone: 315-463-5278 





Corostone Silo Co., Inc. ! 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 j 


Send me folders about 
OCorostone Silo (Grange Silo USilo Unloaders 4 
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AUGUST-SOWN WHEAT 


‘The winter wheat we sowed 
in very early August came up 
and looked fine until about Sep- 
tember first. By that time, some 
nutgrass and pigweed had come 
up and were taller than the 
wheat. The pigweed we would 
have sprayed but the nutgrass 
was more of a problem. Well, 
about the third week in Septem- 
ber when we had a little time, 
we ran over the bad parts of the 
field with the windrower cutting 
off everything just above the top 
of the wheat. Whether this will 
constitute a real control remains 
to be seen. 

It is quite obvious that if we 
had held off planting for a 
month, those same weeds would 
have come up and we could have 
done a better job on them with 
the disc than we could possibly 
do by mowing them. 


FRIEND FAR AFIELD 


A most ambitious and wonder- 
ful attempt to collect the para- 
phernalia associated with pro- 
gress in many, many fields is to 
be found at Harold Warp’s 
Pioneer Village at Minden, Ne- 
braska. Some things he has as- 
sembled show the various stages 
of development in all forms. of 
transportation (i. e., foot, hand 
car, bicycle, horse-back, oxcart, 
buggy, surrey, cars of every vint- 
age, railroad equipment, boats, 
ete:, Cte) 

Communications is a whole 
subject with a thrilling section 
devoted to the Pony Express 
along with maps, paintings, and 
literature. It’s been a long day 
since mail here was delivered 
from an RFD wagon such as he 
showed. I’ve never quite under- 
stood it, but the plains Indians 
apparently sent messages long 
distances with mirrors. Anyway, 
it’s all in this fabulous display of 
Americana. 


Early Kitchens — 


His collection of early Amer- 
ican kitchens of each period is 
beyond my poor power to de- 
scribe. Needless: to say, any 
discerning person can learn 
much «about. the “dress; diet, 
hunting, cooking, weaving and 
sewing equipment used at var- 
ious times by a study of his 
series of kitchens. 

If he missed anything in farm 
equipment, I was unaware of it. 
Great horse-drawn headers from 
Pacific Northwest wheat fields 
of yesteryear were a revelation. 
The ten-foot wheels and axle 
used as logging gear for ox teams 
were a surprise. How thrilling to 


Caijwen Foun 


by HAROLD HAWLEY 





Notes 





find an old five-foot horse mower 
by Emerson, Brantingham and 
Co. As a barefoot ten-year-old, 
I cut my first hay with one of 
those mowers behind a pair of 
gentle old bays. 

As we entered the building 
which housed the various kinds 
of plows, we read a big plaque 
which told how basic to all civ- 
ization and society was the plow 
and the man who held it. The 
plow was described as the very 
foundation of all man’s progress. 
Credit was given to the author 
...E. R. Eastman! It was like 
meeting an old friend far from 
home to see his material and 
name on that wall. Also how 
fitting and appropriate that his 
well chosen words should greet 
each person who entered that 
building. 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


In the next few weeks, various 
groups and organizations will 
be holding their annual meet- 
ings and making policy. Ob- 
viously, only a small percentage 
of the membership can or will 
attend. Delegates will do the 
voting and make the policy. 

This procedure is fine, pro- 
vided the membership has had 
an opportunity to review the 
proposed resolutions and_ has 
sent their delegates either in- 
structed or at least aware of the 
sentiment of those they repre- 
sent. 

The higher the percentage of 
the membership participating in © 


_this all-important process, the 


better the policy will reflect 
member opinion and the greater 
the support those policies will 
receive. 

Few greater tragedies occur 
than when, after the will of the 
majority has been expressed 
through the organization’s policy- 
making procedures, someone who 
either did not take part...or 
did not ‘agree ..; takes it «on 
himself to see his legislator to 
tell it as he sees it. 

Minority Rule 

Legislators cannot always be 
sure whether someone is speak- 
ing for himself or for a group. 
Sometimes the noise from a very 
small minority enables a legis- 
lator to-ignore the wishes of the 
majority if, for some reason, he 
does not agree with the majority. 

It’s a sad fact that not all 
persons can...or will... learn 
the discipline that should be a 
part of belonging to an organi- 
zation. Loyalty to the majority 
opinion is a must if we are to 

(Continued on next page) 
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have effective policy. The chance 
to make one’s individual convic- 
tions register comes in the dis- 
cussion before the vote...and 
when he votes... and then again 
next policy-making time if nec- 
essary. In between, his friends 
and neighbors and fellow mem- 
bers are entitled to his support 
on a policy which has passed, 
even if he does not personally 
favor it. 

We have made much progress 
in these matters. However, it 
still happens that an unhappy 
member of the minority fights 
his battle after the whistle. He 
appeals in the press, to his leg- 
islators, and wherever else he 
thinks he can be effective. No 
group can afford divisiveness, 
particularly in agriculture where 
we have no overwhelming legis- 
lative advantage. 

To step up the loyalty quo- 
tient, every effort should be made 
to get a high percentage of the 
membership. to participate in 
the policy-making procedure. 
This is the foundation and it 
must be well built. 


MOVING ROUGHAGE 


Our roughage consists of hay- 
lage and corn silage, and we 
move ground high-moisture, ear 
corn along with the roughage. 
Our first equipment was a nar- 
row conveyor to move feed from 
the silo into the barn. From there 
it moved by auger to the feeding 
auger which distributed it along 
the manger. 

We had two problems. The 

narrow single-chain conveyor 
just did not have enough capa- 
‘city. In addition, when high 
moisture corn was being fed, 
the’ chain and flights had a habit 
of riding over the feed. When the 
feed reached the auger, it usu- 
ally moved along pretty well. 
The exceptions occurred when 
only haylage was being fed. 
Sometimes it would stick to the 
bottom of the tube and the 
flights would bounce along on 
top of it, eventually bending 
back the edge of the flights. 

To correct these problems we 
put in regular conveyors... two 
chain affairs about 20 inches 
wide. This gave all the capacity 
we want or need. The only com- 
plaint on the conveyors is that 
they are a little noisy, but this 
isn’t serious. Certainly they will 
outlast the augers, which soon 
deteriorated once the flight edges 
bent back. 

To distribute the feed in the 
bunk or manger we use a con- 
veyor with a slot on the bottom. 
The slot gets wider as the feed 
moves along and more of it falls 
through. We have not yet been 
able to feed uniformly the whole 
jength of the*barn with this de- 
vice but possibly well enough 
for practical purposes. It looks 
as though the life of this equip- 
ment should be fairly satisfactory. 

These feeders are priced to be 
competitive with augers. 
price is, therefore, higher than 
we think it should be but we do 
think the equipment is good. We 
understand that some who have 
built the feeders for themselves 
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have cut the cost pretty substan- 
tially, even after figuring the 
value of their time. 


HAY PELLETING 


A few years ago we reported 
seeing large stationary commer- 


cial set-ups which converted 
direct-cut alfalfa into alfalfa 
pellets. 


This year we talked to the 
operators of pick-up hay  pel- 
leters who were doing business 
in an irrigated valley in Wy- 
oming. We were pretty disap- 
pointed in that the equipment 
does not seem likely to be prac- 
tical here unless modified con- 
siderably. What a boon if hay 
for sale could be pelleted. Truck- 


the STA-RITE 
full-view 
— milker... 


Stay-I 
-dairymen 


for 





ing and handling costs would be 
greatly reduced. 

The practice is to windrow 
alfalfa and leave it for about a 
week. In a no-rain-low-humidity 
climate this means the hay gets 
real dry. A little moisture is 
added as the hay goes through 
the machine. It comes out as 
pellets. They are elevated into a 
trailing wagon just as we do with 
ear corn. 

The kind of weather to get 
hay that dry just doesn’t happen 
here. I couldn’t see why it had 
to be so dry but they all assured 
us that to get good pellets this 
is a must. Also the stand must 
be pretty pure as grasses do not 
pellet. 

The cost of the rig is high. 








between thirty and _ thirty-five 
thousand dollars, depending on 
the options selected. The capa- 
city was not exciting... about 
four to five tons per hour. 

In spite of all these problems, 
pelleting is a tremendous thing 
out there and hopefully has a 
place in the East. Boy, you talk 
about labor-saving! Haying be- 
comes exactly like grain harvest. 
Windrow, pellet, and haul away 
in a truck to be fed or stored. It 
would beat making haylage if 
some of the problems that now 
exist can be solved! 


Editors note: Harold Hawley 
was named as a member of the 
White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition, and Health! 





Make the “Full View’ Milker part of a 
complete STA-RITE milking system — or 
use it to up-date your present dairy 
equipment. Either way it can help you to 
be a “stay in” dairyman. 


The STA-RITE ‘Full View” Milker is really 
an eyeful. Tell at a glance when each 

quarter is milked-out . 
each teat cup. 
properly installed. it’s a time saver —a 


. when to remove 
. see that inflations are 


cow saver, too. * 





STA-RITE combines secieat progressive 8 
engineering with the kind of forward- 
looking, forward-thinking vision that pay 
off for dairymen. If you plan to “stay in” 
dairying, see your Agway dealer... 
and include STA-RITE in your plans. 
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CHOPPER 





3 Out of 4 Farmers Do! 


Choose Brady’s heavy duty chopper to shred and pulverize today’s tougher, | 
thicker heavier-yielding hybrids. (It’s field proven!) BRADY is first in quality 
—that’s why the Brady 4-row has the highest resale value of any machine 
in the industry. First to introduce the flail-type chopper, BRADY is still first 
to offer the newest and latest design features, like its exclusive “R-L-D” 
(Rear Lift Design) that practically eliminates bent or broken PTO shafts. 
You won’t settle for the “second best” chopper once you see the Brady in 
action. Pull a disc behind a Brady and be ready for minimum tillage. It’s a 
great labor-saver . . . and excellent for clipping pastures and idle acres. 
Models to chop 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 thirty or forty inch corn rows. It’s no accident 
that Brady is #1... we work at it! 


BRADY CHISEL PLOWS... 
with hydraulic rear-mount Rock- 
shaft and other exclusive features 
that make other chisel plows old- 
fashioned. Models from 7’ to 24 
wide—3 point or pull. 
FREE DEMONSTRATION! 

Write for literature or see your local 
Brady dealer. 


Be Koehring 


- Farm Division 
KOEHRING Des Moines, lowa 50305 








Should YOUR Rotary Tiller 






have ELECTRIC starting? 


YOU DON’T NEED electric starting IF you are not 
getting along in years and have no heart, back or 
other such problems. 

Probably 97 times out of 100 the modern, hand 
pull, four cycle engine on your rotary tiller will start 
with a couple of pulls. But once in a while, especially 
on cool, damp mornings the engine won't start easily. 

That’s when there can be trouble for someone who 
doesn’t have the strength or loses his temper. Also, 
as everyone who tills knows, you should stop the 
engine whenever you clear weeds or grass from the 
tines. With electric starting this is no more of a 
problem than stopping and starting your car. Press 
one button to stop—another to start! Has its own 
built-in alternator to keep battery charged. You never MON Wome come Ute aed OL 
have to plug in to anything! We sell 80° of our MibsabMascMmlL MUMS 
Tillers without electric starting—but for those who want it we have if—the only one of 
its kind on the market. 

Also, of course, our electric starting model, like all TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers has its 
revolving blades in the REAR! It handles so easily you guide it with JUST ONE HAND! No 
struggle! No footprints! No wheelmarks! Two speeds forward and reverse. Perfect balance. 
By far the easiest handling Tiller ever built! 


This TROY-BILT® Roto Tiller does have 
Electric Starting, the only one of its kind 
cn the market! Please mai! coupon below 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 
TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2761 


102nd street and Ninth Avenue 
Troy,;New York 12182 


Now in its 9th great year, the 
TROY-BILT@ Roto Tiller with its | | 
blades in the REAR, was designed i 
and is built by the builders of 

the famous BOTaTiLLens: This bpiese send me the whole wonderful story of 
latest and best of them all, with | your Tillers, with _and without electric start- | 
more than 30 years of tiller- ing, including prices, OFF-SEASON SAVINGS | 
building experience behind it, is [ "ow in effect. ‘ 

now, more than ever, the favorite (Please Print Clearly) j 
of experienced tiller users from { 


Gea’ 40 coasts 42, th aes Meee inte ate rl ween pan ha \ 
SO—if you own a rotary tiller Adresse neta a alan es dalle Aeneas Santa 
of any kind—please let us tell i 
you about all our TROY-BILT& ity ts ake ete oe roa eh eaBek aoc. cet re | diene 8] 
Roto Tillers — with and without l 


State Zip 


[J We can also furnish parts for your old ROTO- 
TILLER. Check here for FREE parts-price list. } 


electric starting. Off-season sav- 
ings now in effect for a limited | 
time. So please mail coupon now. 
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Blueberry Plants 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


CERTIFIED @ ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
SPECIAL $8.98 RETAIL OFFER 
One dozen large assorted 2 year plants 
Early Midseason & Late Varieties 


GALLETTA BROS. - BLUEBERRY FARMS 
475 S. Chew Road Hammonton, N.J. 


EAL TEATS 
a Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
‘ fective medication for Sore Teats, 
1s) ML lak Tender Udders. More soothing, 


more softening, more penctrating 







to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS 7, N. Y. 





Personal Farm Experience 





ALL HAY 


There are 80 milk cows... 160 
head of cattle in all...at the 
MacLawn Farms operated by 
Hugh MacLaury and his son, 
Judson, near Harpersfield, (Del- 
aware County) New York. 

An unusual feature of this op- 
eration is the use of hay as the 
only home-grown roughage... 
supplemented by citrus pulp. 
Both hay and pulp are fed in a 


Vibra-feeder feed bunk (at sepa- - 


rate feedings); hay is also fed 
free-choice along one end of the 
barn. 


Free Stalls 


There are 103 free stalls in the 
recently-constructed section of 
the barn, plus a double-4 her- 
ringbone milking parlor, and a 
milkroom with 1000-gallon bulk 
tank. All grain is fed in the par- 
lor. 

Most seedings are made with- 
out a‘ nurse crop...a practice 
done off and on since the Mac- 
Laurys came here in 1933. No 
small grains were planted on 
MacLawn Farms in 1969. In 
1968, the MacLaurys put up 20,- 


- 000 bales of hay... and still had 


to buy some more. 

Hugh says, “It would cost us 
$20,000 to tool up for making 
and storage silage... although 
we might decide to use a bunker 
silo someday.” No silage has been 
put up here since 1947. 

Animal health for this pure- 
bred herd of Holsteins is an im- 
portant item to the MacLaurys. 
It starts when the navel of each 
calf is disinfected with iodine... 
a medication, by the way, used 
here on the livestock for a vari- 
ety of swellings and wounds. 
Calves are fed whole milk for 
three months before being com- 
pletely weaned to a ration of 
grain and hay. 

Calves are injected with an 


“‘anti-coli- enteritidis -pasteurella 
serum” immediately after birth 


’.. .and with antibiotics as needed. 


Heifers are bred to freshen at 
30 to 36 months of age, giving 
them time to attain the size de- 
sired. Before going to pasture, 
bred heifers have a permanent 
magnet placed to their rumen; 
this has almost entirely cured the 
hardware-disease problem that 
was once severe at MacLawn 
Farms. “In fact,” Hugh says, 
“we've found that a high per- 
centage of older cows that are 
under the weather improve if we 
put magnets in them.” 

The udder of each milking cow 
is infused with penicillin at dry- 
ing-off time...an aid in mas- 
titis prevention. Cows have an 
exercise lot of two acres, but are 
not on pasture. G.L.C. 





Bill Palomaki 


80,000 HENS 


Every month of the year 5000 
pullets (20 weeks old) are deliv- 
ered to the poultry farm of Bill 
Palomaki of Spencer, New York. 
They replace an equal number 
of the 80,000 birds on the farm. 
Usually you find a flock of this 
size in cages, but on this farm 
all birds are on the floor! 

(Continued on next page) 





The Song of the Lazy Farmer 


As years keep right on rolling by, 
I think that ev’ryone should try to 
keep abreast of modern ways and 
not cling to the good old days. But 
I don’t think this means we should 
throw out an old idea that’s good 
Just ‘cause it’s something grandpa 


did ‘way back when he was just a kid. 


For instance, I think it is strange that 
anyone should want to change the 
custom of considering that Sunday 
dinner is, by jing, a real extra-special 
deal that’s not like any other meal 
...a festive time that ought to be 


the high spot of the week, by gee.° 


All week the kitchen is my place 
where I expect to feed my face, but 
Sunday’d be a day of gloom if we 
weren’t in the dining room. On other 
days I’d never squeal about oilcloth 
or stainless steel; on Sunday, though, 
we never spare the linen and good 
silverware. This is the day when 
there should be a whole house full 
of company with ev’ryone, both host 
and guest, all decked out in his Sun- 


day best. Adults can visit quietly be- 
cause the kids eat sep’rately, and not 
a woman says a thing about the fact 
she’s dieting. 
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“We expanded before cages 
became common,” Bill explain- 
ed. ““We could convert to cages, 
but it would take a big invest- 
ment. I might do it on borrowed 
money, but I think there are 
better ways to invest my own 
cash. Anyway,” he added, “be- 
cause of the odor we are too near 
the village to keep hens in 
cages.” 

Bill has been a poultryman 
all’ of- his. life. “Back in 1924,” 
he said, “my Dad kept a few 
hundred hens. By the late 1930’s 
he had 5000. He came to this 
farm in 1936; he and I became 
partners in 1945 when we had a 
flock of 10,000.” 

His father retired seven years 
ago, spends winters in Florida, 
but takes an interest in the busi- 
ness in the summer. 

When they arrive, the pullets 
are started on an all-mash ration 
with 19 percent protein, which 
is soon dropped to 16 percent. 
In five weeks most of them. are 
producing eggs at a 50 percent 
rate, and some eventually may 
go as high as 90 percent. 

“Different lots vary,’ said 
Bill, ‘Sand no one seems to know 
exactly why. Some have higher 
mortality, and never produce as 
well as other lots.” 

No culling is done. “Labor is 
too costly,” Bill explained. “After 
15 to 16 months of production 
they are moved out for a few 
centsaa pound.” 

Eggs are gathered by hand 
twice a day. They are graded, 
packed in cartons, and stored in 
a cooler until sold. Unless you’ve 
seen this on a similar setup you 
can have little idea of the space 
needed for 80,000 hens...or 
the equipment needed to grade 
and pack the eggs! 

These are my figures, but at 
75 percent production, I figure 
that 5000 dozen eggs go through 
the plant each day. That’s a far 
cry from the old farm flock of 
500 hens! 

Marketing is a major part of 
the business. From 12 to 15 peo- 
ple work on the farm, about half 
in production and half in wash- 
ing, grading and packing. Eggs 
are delivered by Bill’s trucks to 
stores within a radius of 100 
miles. 

“Up to three years ago,” said 
Bill, ““we shipped some eggs to 
New York. However, by develop- 
ing local markets, we were able 
to cut down on long hauls.”’ 

— H.L.C. 


ROOM TO EXPAND 


Walter Kiehn of Munnsville, 
New York, has 3 sons to help 
operate his 400-acre dairy farm. 
Ervin, who is a partner, is the 
oldest; Ernie (16) is still in school 


but anxious to put full time on’ 


the farm; and Homer is 12. 

I found Walter and Ernie 
cutting and raking hay. “We 
are chopping it for bedding,” 
Walter hastened to explain. “We 
already .have all the hay we 
need, and we figured we might 
run short of bedding. Some years 
back, we sold 10,000 bales of 
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second-cutting and 20,000 bales 
of first cutting.” 

To provide a living for two 
families (Ervin is married)... 
and perhaps four families even- 
tually ... an addition to the barn 
is being planned to house 95 
animals. It will be a one-story 
building, as enough hay storage 
is already available. 

The herd at present is around 
95 milkers and will be increased 
to around 150, but the new addi- 
tion will also house young stock. 

“We have plenty of land to 
grow the feed for the cows,” 
Walter observed. “In fact, we 
now have 100 acres in improved 
pasture because we don’t need 
it for crops. It is good, level corn 
ground. With the exception of 


20: acres of woods, the entire 
farm is tillable; and, inciden- 
tally, it has all been tiled.” Corn 
acreage is 75, and oats 30. 

The Kiehn’s own their own 
grinder and mix corn-on-the-cob, 
oats, and dried brewers’ grain 
for the cows. 


Woodchucks 


After I had talked at some 
length with Walter, he called 
to Ervin, who was running a 
self-propelled hay windrower. As 
he approached, I noticed a car- 
tridge belt and holster carrying 
a ‘“‘six shooter.”’ “Woodchucks?” 
I asked. “Yes,” was the reply. 


“We have plenty... but wood-.» 


chucks will never be extermi- 
nated,” he “added: “He has -a 


HIGHER IN 
T.D.N. 


xx T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 


Vital to any feeding program are sufficient 
digestible nutrients, along with proteins and 
minerals. Digestible nutrients are an important 
part of a feeding program and Florida Citrus Pulp 
is your best feed buy because it has 74% T.D.N. 
Before planning your next feeding program, 
consult your dealer or distributor about 

including Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or 

. . available in bag or 





Content 


Citrus 
Pulp 





Beet 
Pulp 


beef feed mixes. 
bulk... by rail or truck. 


permit to own it,” his dad 
explained. 

As I started for the car, I 
noticed a_ sizable woodchuck 
hole that could have caused a 
broken leg in the old days of 
horse farming, and which could 
conceivably throw a man from 
the tractor seat. 

There is plenty of work on 
the Kiehn farm, but remember- 
ing that all work and no play 
is bad, I asked Walter what 
they did for fun. “Well,” -he 
answered, “I like to hunt and 
fish.” 

So I left a beautiful, neat 
farm, well managed, and obvi- 
ously enjoyed by its owners. — 


Hugh Cosline 





For more information on Feeding 

or Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a FREE 
full color Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for 
“Men Who Feed the World,” a 16 mm color 
film for group showing. 





Snapped 
Corn 





(* Nitrogen-free extract 


** Total Digestible Nutrients) 





THE BEST OF FEED FOR THE BEST OF BREED 
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FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C. 74 DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


KEYES, MADDEN & JONES, Advertising 


752 Ballough Road 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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Including 15 all-in-color, all different 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


. With envelopes, plus stringed tags and gaily 
colored seals for your packages. Sent postpaid 
when you order your own or a gift subscription. 


We have been sending similar gifts to subscribers each fall for 
several years BUT WE’°VE NEVER HAD A NICER CHRISTMAS 


PACKAGE FOR YOU! 


The Christmas package will be mailed 
as soon as possible after your order 
is received for Your Own OR a gift 


subscription. 


We will send a card in your name announcing your gift. 


You may use one or both coupons. 
POOP ODP DP OOPE LD POOLDIOGD DDD PD IOP DODNDP DODD DOO OOOO OD Or. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST A GIFT 

P.O. BOX 516 

ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 FOR A FRIEND 
Enclosed is $ ...... for a gift subscription for a friend for 


the term I’ve checked. Also send the oe Christmas 
assortment at no extra charge. 


[] 1 Year $2 [] 2 Years $3 [] 4 Years $5 


Friend's name 





(please print) 
St. or B.D. No. 





Post Office 





State ZIP 
Your name for gift card 


Your address 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P.O. BOX 516 
ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 


below. 
[] 1-Year $2 [-] 2 Years $3 





and the 


RURAL NEW YORKER 


FOR THE NORTHEAST FARMER 


P. O. BOX 516 









Gift! 


— PIECE CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 





EXTEND MY 
SUBSCRIPTION 





Yes, I want the Christmas assortment mailed to me at no 
extra charge. Enclosed is $ for the term I've checked 


[|] 4 Years $5 


(The longer the term the more you save) 


Name 
(Please print) 
St. or B.D. No. 
Post Office 
State ZIP 
[1 New [a Renewal 





American Agriculturist 





ITHACA, N. Y. 14850 


Go treasure hunting for 
amazing bargains along 
the many narrow 
‘“‘gades’’ in Charlotte 
Amalie. Smart shops 
offer exotic merchan- 
dise from all over the 
world. 





GIVE YOURSELF A TREAT 


Come on our Caribbean Cruise 


Everyone who goes on one of 
our American Agriculturist Car- 
ibbean cruises returns feeling it 
has been one of the most enjoy- 
able trips ever! There is some- 
thing about cruising in the blue 


Caribbean from one _ beautiful | 


tropical island to another, with 
sunshine, flowers, and new and 
strange sights on every hand that 
is hard to match anywhere else. 

American Agriculturist invites 
you to come with us next Feb- 
ruary and enjoy all the pleasures 
of a delightful vacation in the 
lands of eternal summer. Our 
ship will be the luxurious Raffa- 
ello of the Italian Line, and she 
has everything you could possibly 
want on a cruise ship... air 
conditioning throughout, — six 
swimming pools, smart and spa- 
cious staterooms, marvelous food, 
beautiful lounges, and_ broad, 
sunny decks. 

Life on shipboard is fun, with 
plenty of entertainment, good 
company, and a wonderfully re- 
laxing atmosphere. In charge of 
our party will be our very compe- 
tent tour directors, the Travel 
Service Bureau of Needham, 
Massachusetts, and they will 
look after us from start to finish. 
_ As an added attraction, we 
have selected a sailing which can 
be boarded at New York on Feb- 
ruary 7 or at Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, on,February 9. The ship 
returns to Fort Lauderdale on 
February 18 and to New York on 
February 20. 

Our February cruise includes 
stopovers at five of the most fas- 
cinating islands in the Caribbean. 
Our first port of call is St. Thom- 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


as, best known of the Virgin Is- 
lands. Its capital and harbor 
city, Charlotte Amalie, stretches 
upward from the sea to beautiful 
hills overlooking the ocean. Here 
is a real shopper’s _ paradise! 
Narrow lanes are lined with de- 
lightful shops where you can find 
all sorts of bargains, duty free. 

Martinique is a French island 
in the West Indies and was dis- 
covered by Columbus, possibly 
as early as 1493. Its capital, Fort 
de France, is a modern harbor 
city and truly a crossroads of 
the Caribbean. 

Curacao, capital island of the 
Dutch West Indies and one of 
the most cosmopolitan in the 
Caribbean. Willemstad is a 
charming town of rainbow-hued 
buildings, and the city is divided 
into two sections by the famous 
Queen Emma pontoon bridge 
that swings open to let ships pass 
in and out of the harbor. 

Grenada is known as _ the 
“Spice Island” and exports much 
of the world’s nutmeg and mace. 
The capital, St. George’s, is con- 
sidered to be one of the most 
beautiful harbor cities in the area. 

St. Maarten — Here you’! find 
a contrast of foreign flavors, for 
flags of both France and _ the 
Netherlands flv over this island. 
So far, it has escaped the exces- 
sive commercialism found on 
some of the other islands, and 
you'll enjoy its natural loveli- 
ness . . . roads meandering 
through steep, grassy hills, beau- 
tiful views of the sea with other 
islands on the horizon, and little 
villages nestled in the valleys. 

Don’t let this perfect winter 

(Continued on next page) 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


South Pacific Holiday 


Oberammergau Folder 


Name 
Address 





Reunion Weekend_______ Southwest Holiday 
Caribbean Cruise 








Zip 


(Please print) 
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| A SPECIAL 
| HOLIDAY OFFER 
| WHICH GIVES YOU 


OR YOUR FRIENDS 















PIECE 
CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTME 


Including 15 all-in-color, all differe 


CHRISTMAS 


rh CARDS 


With envelopes, plus. string 
tags and gaily colored seals 0 
your packages. Sent postpail 
when you order your own of § 
gift subscription. Use the hand 
self addressed envelope. 





Dates to Remember 


Nov. 8=-15 - 13th Annual. 
Livestock Exposition, Farm 
Show Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Nov. 9-14 - Joint Annual Meet- 
ings, American Society of 
Agronomy, Crop Science Society 
of America, and Soil Science 
Society of America, Sheraton- 
Cadillac and Statler-Hilton 
Hotels, Detroit, Mich. 


10-12 - Annual Meeting 
Flagship 


Nov. 
New York Farm Bureau, 
Hotel, Rochester, N.Y. 


Nov. 11-12 - Massachusetts 
Farm Bureau Federation Annual 
Meeting, Sheraton Motor Inn, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Nov. 11-13 - 3lst Annual New 
York State Insecticide and 


Give Yourself A Treat... .. 

(Continued from page 12) 
vacation pass you by. We urge 
you to fill out the coupon on 
this page and mail it today. We'll 
send you the day-by-day itiner- 
ary and full information about 
costs. As with all American Agri- 
culturist tours, everything is in- 
cluded in the ticket price, so 
there are no travel worries of any 
kind. It’s really the ideal way to 
travel. 


Two Other Vacations 

Last month we told you about 
our South Pacific Paradise Hol- 
iday from March 19 to April 24. 
This marvelous vacation will 
take us to Tahiti, New Zealand, 
Fiji, Samoa, Hawaii, and we'll 
have two full weeks on the Island 
Continent of Australia. This is 
truly a once-in-a-lifetime exper- 
lence, and we hope you'll decide 
to go with us. 

Then in January, we will 
spend almost three weeks (Janu- 
ary 11-30) in our great South- 
west. We will see the most fas- 
cinating places in San Francisco, 
travel the famous Seventeen Mile 
Drive and Coast Mission Trail 
with stops at Hearst Castle and 
Solvang, then go on to Death 
Valley, Las Vegas, Hoover Dam, 
Grand Canyon, and Phoenix. 

Coming back into California, 
we visit beautiful San Diego and 
all the interesting places near 
Los Angeles — Hollywood and 
Beverly Hills, Disneyland, Knott’s 
Berry Farm, Farmers’ Market, 
and many others too numerous 
to mention. Whichever one of 
these winter vacations you choose, 
you'll have the time of your life 
and always be glad you traveled 
with American Agriculturist. 

Also, if you act at once, you 
can still join us at the beautiful 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House 
in New Paltz, New York, for 
our Get Acquainted and Re- 
union Mixer Weekend, Novem- 
ber 21 to 23. You'll meet old 
friends and make new _ ones; 
you'll visit the Hyde Park es- 
tates of Roosevelt and Vander- 
bilt; you’ll see travel films and 
slides and get advance informa- 
tion on our 1970 tour program — 
in short, you'll have a wonderful 
weekend, and the cost is just 
$69.00 per person. Make your 


reservation today! 


American A griculturist, November, 1969 
i ‘ 







Fungicide Conference, Alice 
Statler Auditorium, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 13-14 - 51st Annual Con- 
vention New Jersey Farm 
Bureau, Sheraton-Deauville 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.Jd. 


Nov. 14-22 - Royal Agricultur- 
al Winter Fair, Royal Colise- 


um, Exhibition Park, Toronto, 
Canada. 
Nov. 15 - Eastern A.I. Co- 


operative Annual Delegates 
Meeting, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 19-20 - Connecticut Farm 
Bureau Annual Meeting, Holi- 
day Inn, Meriden, Conn. 


Nov. 20-22 - Campground Owners 
Conference, Morrison Hall and 
James Law Auditorium, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 22 - New York Hereford 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Trenholm East, near Victor, 
Ne. 


Nov. 25-26 - Inter-State Milk 
Producers! Cooperative Annual 
Meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 7 - International 
Livestock Show, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 6 - 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 3-5 - National Potato 
Council Annual Meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


Dec. 3-6 - Fourth General 
Assembly InterAmerican 
Cattlemen's Confederation, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Dec. 5-6 - National Onion 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Sherman House, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 6 - New York Hereford 
Association Annual Heifer Sale, 
Finger Lakes Livestock Market, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


Dec. 7-ll - National Junior 
Horticultural Association 
35th Annual Convention, Hotel 
Sheraton Lincoln, Indiana- 
POLLS), Ind < 


Dec. 13 - Annual Meeting New 
York Shorthorn Association, 
Canandaigua Inn, Canandaigua, 
Nes 


Dec. 17 - Pennsylvania Milk 
Marketing Development Refer- 
endum. 


The winter meeting of the roundworm cycle is now in session. 
Right in your own barn. 


Roundworms. These parasites 
drain off essential blood 


nutrients, slow growth and lower 


milk production. Research 
shows that they can cut ability 
of cattle to digest essential 

dry matter by as muchas 53%. 
And unless you stop this 


parasitic growth now, your cows 


can infect pasture land and 
renew the roundworm cycle. 


Replacement animals suffer, 
too. Growth is slowed. 
Breeding size is delayed, and 
the damage turns up later in 
your herd replacement costs. 


How can you break the roundworm 


cycle? Worm your cows now, 


with Agway Wormerpels. Often, 


a single treatment is all that’s 
necessary. Containing the 


safest worming agent available, 
Thibenzole,” Agway Wormerpels 


are completely tasteless, so 


they won’t turn animals off feed. 


*Thibenzole® is the registered trademark of Merck & Co. for thiabendazole. 





Your Agway man can give you 
complete feeding directions. 
Talk to him now and break 

the roundworm cycle. 


Warning: Milk taken from 
treated animals within 96 hours 
(8 milkings) after the latest 
treatment must not be used 

for food. Do not treat within 
three days of slaughter. 


DAIRY FEEDS & SERVICES ° 
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Ford Blue... 
your key to greater quality. 





Clean-up jobs go faster with a rugged 1200 loader from Ford on a 
Blue-Key Ford 2000 or 3000 tractor. Add the 13-gpm auxiliary 
hydraulic system, and this low-cost rig becomes a super performer. Lifts 
1.150 Ibs to 9% feet in just 3! seconds.We have another time-and- 
dollar saver—a kit to convert the standard manure fork to an 80-in. 
bucket. Ideal for handling feed, snow or other light materials. 

If you demand more strength in a farm loader, our extra-rugged Ford 
727 on a Blue-Key Ford 5000 must rank as top choice. Get up to 
3,300 Ibs breakaway force: lift as much as 1,900 Ibs. The 727 loader is 
also available for Blue-Key Ford 4000 tractors. 

Haul and spread manure with superb Big Blue spreaders from Ford. 
120 and 200-bushel sizes, regular or tandem wheels. 

Battleship-rugged construction, for long life, tough jobs. 

Wagons ? We have running gears rated from 4% to 1214 tons. Boxes, 
hoists and hitches to match your needs. Topping the Big Blue line from 
Ford is the 405-cu. ft forage wagon, with right or left front discharge. 
Rear unloader for baled hay, root crops or other bulky materials. 

Name your needs. Then, check Ford Blue for value. Our financing 
plans make ownership easy and profitable. Or you may find it beneficial 
to use Ford’s new lease plan. See us today. 


FORD TRACTOR 


The 1200 loader gives you rugged strength and big capacity at low cost. 


| Want added strength in a farm loader ? 
The Ford 727 on a Blue-Key 
Ford 4000 or 5000 tractor is for you, 


PR 


Big Blue spreaders from Ford. 
Brute strength plus corrosion 
resistance for extra long life. 


“2 phe - 405-cu. ft Big Blue forage wagon 
fe evar tter 
~ bunk feeding and other hauling jobs. 





“SEE 
FORD BLUE 
HERE 


NEW YORK 
AMSTERDAM 

Florida Implement Co., Inc. 
ARCADE 

Larry Romance 

AUBURN 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
BATAVIA 

Tri County Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
BERGEN. 

Clark & Riter Ford Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
CANANDAIGUA 

Don Howards 5 & 20 
CLARENCE CENTER 

Yoder Brothers, Inc. 
CLERMONT 

Big “V" Ford Tractor Service 
CLINTON 

Clinton Tractor & Implement Co. 
CORTLAND 

Cain’s Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
CROPSEYVILLE 

Brown’s Garage, Inc. 
DEPAUVILLE 

Carl C. Fry, Inc. 

DUNDEE 

Dundee Motors 

EDEN 

Nobbs Tractor & Implement Corp. 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 
Nephew’s Garage 

FAIRPORT 

Jennings Ford Tractor, Inc. 
FILLMORE 

Ricketts Farm Supply, Inc. 
GLENS FALLS 

West Mountain Sales, Inc. 
GOUVERNEUR 

Dodds Motor Corp. 
GRANVILLE 

Moores’ Garage 

HICKSVILLE, L.|I. 

Malvese Tractor 

HIGHLAND 

W. E. Haviland, Inc. 
JAMESVILLE 

Craner Tractor & Implement Co. 
KINDERHOOK 

Kinderhook Farm Equipment Corp. 
LATHAM 

Fretto-Tractor & Equipment, Inc. 
LISBON 

L. H. Flack 

LITTLE VALLEY 

Armes Tractor & Implement Corp. 
LIVINGSTON MANOR 
Liberty Tractor Co., Inc. 
LOCKPORT 

Frontier Tractor Sales, Inc. 
MALONE 

Morey’‘s Ford Tractor Sales & Service 
MONTGOMERY 

Chambers Ford Tractor Sales 
ONEONTA 

Iroquois Ford Tractor Sales, Inc. 
PALATINE BRIDGE 

Midway Ford Tractor Sales 
PALMYRA 

Newark Tractor, Inc. 

PENN YAN 

Del Rossa Ford Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
PERU 

Peru Farm Centers, Inc. 

PINE PLAINS 

H. L. Merritt, Inc. 

PORT JERVIS 

Deerpark Tractor & Equipment Co. 
PORTVILLE 

Fotte Tractor & Implement Co. 
PULASKI 

Crocker Tractor Sales, Inc. 
REXFORD 

Droms Tractor & Implement Co. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS 
Springer’s, Inc. 

SHERIDAN 

Pagano Tractor & Implement, Inc. 
SODUS 

De Hondt Tractor & Implement 
SYRACUSE 

De Veau Ford Tractor, Inc. 
WOODHULL 

Symond’s Ford Service 


NEW JERSEY 

BRIDGETON 

Leslie G. Fogg, Inc. 

FAIRFIELD 

Caldwell Tractor & Equipment Inc. 
FREEHOLD 

Shore Tractor Co. 

MARLTON 

Cherry Valley Ford Tractor Sales 
PRINCETON 

Central Tractor & Equipment Corp. 
RICHWOOD 

James L. Eastlack & Sons 
SOMERVILLE 

Seaboard Tractor & Equipment Corp. 


- WASHINGTON 


Smith Motor Co., Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WILAWANA 
Ben Van Dusen Machinery Sales & Service 











TO Garden State growers tak- 
ing a look at what may be ahead 
in 1970, it appears that the short- 
age of farm workers will continue 
as the number one problem. 

The labor picture is changing. 
A decline in the number of work- 
ers from Puerto Rico resulted in 
the loss of an estimated 5,000 
acres of asparagus in New Jersey 
and Delaware this season, and 
growers are ready to swing to 
mechanical harvesters to cut 
some 30,000 acres in the two 
states next year. 

A major problem is the lack 
of equipment to assemble the 
asparagus spears in some order 
that will be acceptable to pro- 
cessors. Also needed is a Trew 
system of grading and pricing 
that will be agreeable to growers 
and packers. 

Delaware is nearer a solution 
than New Jersey. Much of Dela- 
ware’s acreage is on land owned 
by the processors, and their ex- 
perience indicates that machines 
can do the job. 

This year, for the first time, 
more than 100 Mexican-Ameri- 
cans came in to work in the 
sugarbeet fields). Many planned 
to stay for the tomato harvest, 
but left after a week of steady 
rain...something they had 
rarely, if ever, experienced. 
Bright Spot 

The one bright spot in the 
labor picture was an increase in 
the number of ‘“‘commuter”’ 
workers from Philadelphia, At- 
lantic City and other communi- 
ties. However, few are available 
until the end of the school term. 
Also, much of the asparagus crop 
is harvested in the early morning, 
and city commuters can rarely 
get to the fields that early. 

For the late June — early Sep- 
tember crops, commuters have 
been highly satisfactory. They 
don’t like to work on farms in 
cool weather, though, when apple 


and sweet potato crops are 
harvested. 
There is some sentiment to- 


ward launching a move to again 





People from far and wide gathered 
recently at the Red Bank Battle Mon- 
ument near National Park, New Jer- 
sey, to honor Amos Kirby for his 
lifetime of dedicated service to Gar- 
den State agriculture. Editor Gordon 
Conklin, left, adds his congratulations. 
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NEW JERSEY 


FARM NEWS 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


bring in Jamaicans, now barred 
under federal regulations. ‘They 
have been excellent workers in 
the past. 

However, under a reverse wage 
scale established by federal agen- 
cies, this would call for a wage 
rate to Jamaicans of $1.71 an 
hour... bi: cents. “Above ~the 
Puerto Rican rate for 1969 and 
21 cents per hour above New 
Jersey’s legal rate. 

If the move to bring in Jamai- 
cans gains headway, the $1.71 
could be the rate asked by the 
Puerto Rican government in its 


1970 bargaining. 


CUCUMBER MOSAIC 


Aluminum foil has licked cu- 
cumber mosaic virus in experi- 
ments with squash conducted 
over the past two years at the 
South Jersey Research Center. 
Aluminum foil was spread on 
the ground before planting the 
squash. 

The reflected light from the 
foil is so bright that it repels the 
winged aphids which transmit 
the virus to the seedling squash 
plants. The mosaic-free plants 
grow more rapidly and produce 
much larger yields than virus- 
infected plants. 

Aluminum foil will be the réc- 
ommendation for 1970 to grow- 
ers who are producing squash 
for commercial and_ roadside 
markets. 


BEES AND CUCUMBERS 


Eastern Shore cucumber grow- 
ers are placing the honey bee 
high on their list of “musts” if 
one is looking for high yields. 
Tests conducted in 1969 show 
that one hive of bees per acre has 
resulted in double the crop of 
marketable cucumbers. Commer- 
cial bee owners charge various 
fees, but to determine the cost, 
check the rental against an in- 
crease of upwards of 100 or more 
bushels per acre. 


CORN SILAGE 


There is now sufficient evi- 
dence that corn silage can be 
the only roughage in a cow’s 
ration. This calls for an adjust- 
ment in the grain portion of the 
ration... by upgrading the pro- 
tein content of the concentrates. 

Corn silage, plus grass silage 
or dry hay, still provides a good 
balance between TDN and pro- 
tein. Here again adjustments in 
the grain ration will depend 
upon the amount of hay or grass 
silage in the ration. 


GOOD FEED 


Corncobs may not look very 
palatable after the corn has been 
shelled and they lay on the 
ground for a few weeks, but they 
do have a value when the corn 
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is fed as silage, or used as cob 


meal or shelled corn in the ration. 

Extension specialists observe 
that a 100-bushel corn crop har- 
vested as silage has 12,000 pounds 
of dry matter and 7,900 of TDN. 
Harvested as ear corn, there are 
6,000 pounds of dry matter and 
4,800 of TDN. And _ harvested 
as shelled corn, there are 5,000 
pounds of dry matter and 4,600 
of TDN. : 


BIRDS PER CAGE 


New Jersey poultrymen are 
being asked to take another look 
at the bird population per cage 
... the object to focus attention 
on feed wastage. 

Poultry specialists point out 
that with one bird per cage, 4.52 
pounds of feed are wasted in a 
year. With two birds per cage, 
the loss is down to 2.01 pounds, 
and with three birds, the feed 
loss is only 1.08 pounds per bird 
per year. 

Why the drop? With one bird 
per cage, there is more time at 
the feed trough, more time to 
pick over the feed, and more is 
wasted. On the basis of 10,000 
birds in single cages, the feed 
loss is equivalent to 30 tons per 
year. 

Another suggestion ... fill the 
trough only half full and use 
wider and deeper troughs. Pro- 
viding birds with too much light 
may also be a factor in their 
being more choosy about what 
they pick up and what they 
discard. 


INDOOR RAIN 


Dairy barn ventilation in win- 


.ter is just as important as in 


midsummer, though for another 
reason. 

The problem in summer is to 
keep the air moving and keep 
the animals comfortable. In win- 
ter, the object is to get the mois- 
ture out of the building before 
it condenses. 

Moisture laden air, when 
warmed even slightly, moves 
upward to the peak of the roof. 
If it has no way of escaping, it 


‘condenses on the underside of 


the roof and ‘‘indoor rain” results. 

On stanchion barns, the doors, 
windows and vents should be 
kept open...except during 
storms... to carry off this excess 
moisture. On loose housed and 
free-stall barns, the moisture 
problem may be solved with a 
narrow opening at the peak of 
the roof. This opening may al- 
ready be there, but covered with 
a roof cap. 

Better still, a roof ventilator 
is a low-cost means of drying out 
the cattle housing area. 


GARDEN -STATE 


A tribute to agriculture in the 
Garden State is the 24-page book- 
let entitled ‘““The Riches of New 
Jersey,” published by the Public 
Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany. Included are full-color 
photographs of 12 of the state’s 
farm commodities, along with 
pages of recipes featuring these 
products. For your copy, write: 
Public Service, 80 Park Place, 
Newark, New Jersey 07101. 
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LIKES FARM RECORDS 


Some years ago, when bulk 
tanks were becoming common, 
the editors of American Agricul- 
turist suggested several times 
that dairymen consider buying 
them while premiums for bulk 
milk were still being paid. Among 
those who followed our suggestion 
was James Rahr of Scio, New 
York. ee 

“In 1959,” he said, “I was pay- 
ing 20 cents a hundred to have 
my milk hauled. When I was 
offered a premium of 25 cents if 
I would put in a bulk tank, and 





believing that the premium 
weuld not continue forever, I 
took the plunge.” 

Jim’s farming record is one of 
slow but steady expansion. 
' “T have always given a lot of 
importance to farm records,” he 
commented. “I first became in- 
terested when I studied voca- 
tional agriculture in high school 
for four years. I graduated in 
1945, and worked on this farm 
with my Dad for wages until 
LOS.” 

Apparently the outlook wasn’t 


too encouraging, because he took 
a job in the gas field near Pitts- 
burgh at this time. 

“But I wasn’t satisfied,” he 
declared. “I wanted to farm, but 
felt I needed more training, so I 
went to Alfred to specialize in 
power farm machinery and grad- 
uated in 1954. That fall Dad 
agreed to let me manage the 
farm. He was as good as his 
word, and never interfered.” 

At that time the herd con- 
sisted of 17 cows, with a herd 
average of 6500 lbs. of milk. In 
the fall of °54 Jim bought 15, 
bringing the herd to 35, and the 
following spring he began to 
breed artificially. The last cow 
bought was purchased in 1957. 


The next step in expansion was 
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an addition to the barn 42’ 60’ 
in 1960. 

‘The lumber for the barn was 
cut on the farm, which cut the 
cash cost appreciably,” Jim com- 
mented. “At that time. he 
added, ‘‘we added room for 30 
more cows, and the following 
year the herd average was 12,000 
Ibs. And by 1965 it had in- 
creased to 15,500 Ibs.! I bought 
the complete farm from Dad 
Jan ee tgo le 

Before this, two wood stave 
silos 14’ X 36’ held corn silage 
for the herd, but in 1965 they 
were torn down and the staves 
and hoops used in a 20’ X 40’ 
silo. 


Whole Hog 


Jim commented as follows: “I 
went to the bank for some fi- 
nancing, and I was asked, ‘Why 
don’t you go whole hog and 
build the silo capacity, free stalls, 
and milking parlor you will 
need?’ I didn’t want to get that 
deep in debt, but after thinking 
it over a year I decided my friend 
the banker was right, and I built 
two more the same size and auto- 
mated the dairy operation in the 
spring of 1966. 

“First cutting hay, finished in 
1968 by July 1, goes into the silos 
as haylage, 500 tons of it. The 
second cutting is baled; we put 
up 4000 to 5000 bales. When we 
start haying we cut and condition 
every- forenoon. Weather per- 
mitting, it cures in 24 hours. 

“We grow 60 acres of corn, 
which also goes in the silo. Some 
corn is fed to young stock as 
grain, but all the concentrates 
for the dairy are bought.” 

In 1965 Jim bought a self- 
unloading wagon, and added a 
second in the following year. 


Management 


Obviously, Jim puts great im- 
portance on management. 

“With good management,” he 
observed, ‘“‘a man can make more 
money with a big herd. With 
poor management, he can lose 
more. 

“We have kept DHIA records 
on the cows for years, but now 
we get an analysis of our farm 
records through cooperation with 
Agway. Roughage is analyzed 
for protein, we send in figures on 
milk production, farm costs, and 
farm receipts, and get a report 
each month. 

‘“‘When the report comes .I 
spend a half hour studying it, 
then) refer to. 1tArequently. 
We have certain goals. . . for 
example, to keep investment be- 
low $1500 per cow, and to watch 
the cost per cwt. of milk, as well 
as milk produced per man per 
year, which now is around 480,- 
000 Ibs.” 

Incidentally, the farm is run 
by Jim, one full-time hired man, 
a brother who works part-time, 
and a nephew who is 17 and in 
school. Jim’s final comment was, 
‘‘T never miss a county dairy tour, 
and I always learn something I 
can use.” 





Have you ever seen a forest fire 
trap? That's right. You have one in 
your car... it’s your ash tray. Please 
use it. 
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ONE BARN-TWO HERDS 


Thomas Burns and his father, 
James, operate a dairy farm at 
Bovina Center (Delaware Coun- 
ty), New York. The combined 
herd includes 13 milkers owned 
by Tom, and 53 owned by Jim. 

Tom’s recent DHIA rolling 
herd average was 21,078 pounds 
of milk (745 fat), and Jim’s was 
17,200 and 642. The younger 
dairyman here feeds often during 
the winter...including grain 
five times a day, corn silage 
twice, and three daily shots at 
the hay bales. ‘om is convinced 
that the more grain feeding is 
dispersed over a 24-hour period, 
the greater the utilization by the 
cow. 

Grain ration is made up by 
adding 500 pounds of citrus pulp 
to every ton of commercial dairy 
ration (18 percent guaranteed 
protein). Amounts fed correspond 
fairly closely to DHIA recom- 
mendations, but not to exceed 
50 pounds per cow per day... 
on some top producers the IBM 
machine calculating nutritive 
needs calls for more than that. 
Tom’s top record for one cow’s 


PLYWOOD COATINGS 


T.J. Patterson, head of the 
coatings and finishes section of 
the American Plywood Associa- 
tion, Tacoma, Washington, gives 
these recommendations for finish- 
ing plywood farm buildings: 

1. Store plywood to be finished 
in a cool, dry place out of the 
sun, protected from heaters and 
highly-humid conditions which 
frequently exist at a construction 
site. 

2. Before installation, plywood 
should attain a moisture content 
equivalent to what it will average 
in service, but before finishing is 
started, surfaces should be dry. 
At least two days of drying should 
be allowed after a long, heavy 
rain, and finishing should be 
done only during dry weather 
at a minimum temperature of 
50 degrees F. 

3. Plywood panels for exteriors 
should be edge-sealed and face- 
primed as soon as possible, with 
one or two heavy coats of top- 
quality exterior house paint 
primer or aluminum paint spe- 
cifically formulated for wood. 

4. Use only paint products 
formulated for use on wood, not 
those formulated for metal finish- 
ing. Prime and finish coats should 
be companion products of the 
same manufacturer to insure ad- 
hesion between coats. 

5. Each coat of paint should 
be permitted to dry before the 
following coat is applied, but 
painting should be completed 
-as soon as practical to obtain 
good adhesion between coats. 

Exposure tests have demon- 
strated, Patterson reports, that 
acrylic latex finishes for plywood 
are more resistant to checking 
and peeling than other paints. 
An oil primer is necessary with 
the latex topcoat for good paint 
adhesion. — 
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lactation has been 25,850 pounds 
of milk, 891 of fat in 288 days. 
Tom reports feeding 35 pounds 


- of silage per cow per day during 


the barn feeding seasons; the rest 
of the home-grown roughage 
need is met by hay. The same 
roughage feeding pattern is used 
for the entire herd. 


Differences 


What things are different be- 
tween the handling of the cows 
owned by father and son? For 
one thing, Jim doesn’t add citrus 
pulp: tos. the werain:... and ©; he 
doesn’t feed it as often as ‘Tom 


does. Also, Tom culls more 
heavily ... believing that a cow 
should reach at least 75 poenes 
of milk per day early in lactation. 

He prefers” heifers», to. calve 
when 26 months of age, and 
tries to have all animals freshen 
during August-December. He 
breeds first-calf heifers with Jer- 
sey bull semen to minimize par- 
turition problems, therefore raises 
no offspring from them. He plans 
a two-month dry period between 


lactations. . 
Acetonemia has been a prob- 


lem at times here, and a liquid 
preventative is fed with the pel- 
leted grain when necessary. 
Dairying isn’t the only enter- 
prise that stirs Tom’s competitive 
spirit. He also races snowmobiles, 
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For a limited time only! Everything you need to gas up and get 
going with the new McCulloch of your choice. And it all comes 
packaged in a handy carrying case, normally priced at $8.85. . 
While promotional quantities last, this kit is free at all partici- 
pating McCulloch dealers with your purchase of any new 
McCulloch chain saw. So don’t get left out. Find your McCulloch 
dealer fast in the Yellow Pages under “Saws.” 
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and Gamé-in -orst at If ?ot the 
events he entered during the 
1968- ie season. — G. C 





Tom (left) and James Burns. 









OPERATION ARBOR GREEN 


by Howard H. Wilson, Jr.* 


THE Broome County (New 
York) Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion District has tried many ways 
to sell suburban landowners on 
land treatment. But nobody ever 
seemed to get very excited about 
doing anything... except build- 
ing dams. 

Until the spring of 1969, that 
is. Then Sam Rizzi, a District 


director who lives in the Patter- 
son Creek watershed, came up 


with a new idea to get more land 
treatment. “I have neighbors in 


“Soil Conservation Service, Binghamton, New York. 


the housing development where 
I live who need 1, 2, 10 or 20 
trees for planting banks or odd 
corners, or for wildlife cover, or 
just for beautification. 

“Most of us have big mortgages 
and can’t afford large nursery 
trees. And, of course, we can’t 
get New York State Conserva- 
tion Department nursery trees 
in small quantities. So why can’t 
the Soil and Water Conservation 
District buy some seedlings and 
sell to homeowners the number 
they need?” 


£ 


The other directors had their 
doubts, but agreed to buy 1,000 
trees. Sam volunteered to do the 
publicity. He did a good job, 
too. Dubbed “Operation Arbor 
Green,” the project got excellent 
press, radio and TV coverage. 


The news was continuous, not - 


just a one-announcement deal. 

Those 1,000 trees were all 
spoken for in the first hour the 
District accepted. orders. So the 
directors decided to keep on 
taking orders. 

Soon they had 1,000 orders 
for a total of 26,500 trees! The 
calls came so fast that two Dis- 
trict clerks spent several days 
Just answering the SCS and Dis- 
trict phones. When calls came 
faster than they could handle 
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ER. Eastman’s Kooks 





Hostages To Fortune 


3 hroughout this novel of ear- 
ly days in the Finger Lakes 
g 3 Region of New York runs 
a tender and understanding love 
story. Interwoven into it is the eter- 
- nal and inevitable conflict between 
a the generations .. . the new ideas of farm- 
a ing by “book larnin’ ” and the tried and true 

ways to which the older generation clung so tenaciously. 
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The Words and The Music 






3ven as a small boy Dan 
| Webster showed that power 
g7000%09 Of oratory which led him on 
to leadership in one of- America’s 
most turbulent periods. The team- 
sters who stopped at his father’s 
a tavern would tease little Dan to 
’ “speak a piece.” : 

Here’s an opportunity to add to your library of Ed Eastman’s 
writings at a big savings. 






Through a special arrangement with the publishers we are able 
to offer both of these books at a special price of $4.85, plus 45 
cents for handling, postage and New York State tax. May be or- 
dered separately; tax, and post paid for $3.33 each. 


Send Check or Money Order to: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS Price $4.85 
\ashers Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 Handling, postage, tax $ .45 
Pub Total $5.30 
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them, the federal switchboard 
operator transferred calls to the 
Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service and Farm- 
ers Home Administration... 
finally, in desperation, she started 
taking orders herself! 

So many callers complained 
about the constant busy signal 
that the telephone company sent 
a man to see why the phone was 
out of order. People who couldn’t 
get a call through came and 
stood in line outside the office 
door to order trees. 

The girls figure they had more 
than 2,000 callers. Very few of 
these people had ever had any 
previous contact with the Dis- 
trict, or any of the other agencies 
in the Broome County Farm and 
Home Center near Binghamton. 
They were amazed to find such 
services were available. 


Wrap Up 

The District manager hired 
three people for three weeks to 
help him wrap and sell trees. 
The Broome County Department 
of Parks and Recreation provided 
a man full time. The Soil Conser- 
vation Service and Cooperative 
Extension people also assisted. 
“Operation Arbor Green” went 
off very smoothly, once things 
were organized and running. 

The only complaint the Dis- 
trict had was from a man who 
refused the white pine trees he 
ordered. He said they were green 
and not white, as advertised! 

Next year the District directors 
plan to increase the number of 
varieties of trees, and add some 
wildlife shrubs. They are in 
hopes that such a program is 
just a beginning of many ways 
the District can expand its pro- 
gram to reach more urban and 
suburban landowners and _ get 
more land treatment done. 





Tom Shields, Broome County Soil 
and Water Conservation District man- 
ager, examines Norway spruce and 
white pine seedlings heeled in for 
‘‘Operation Arbor Green’’ sale. 


Dutch Elm Disease — The search 
for American elm trees highly 
resistant to the destructive Dutch 
elm disease is going on at the 
New York State College of Agri- 
culture under a three-year, $75,- 
000 grant from the Elm Tree 
Institute. Scientists will try to 
develop a number of shade tree 
strains able to withstand: the 
epidemic that is rapidly wiping 
out elm trees throughout the 
nation. 
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Eastern Feeder — The former 
Briarcliff Farm in Dutchess 
County, New York, is now owned 
by the United Stockyards, Inc. 
Managed by Conrad Maslonka, 
the operation (now called Stock- 
briar Farm) feeds 6,000 head of 
meat animals at a time... some 
of which are Holstein steers. It’s 
expected that 14,000 head of 
cattle will be fed out there in 
calendar 1969. 


Health Help —A recent report 
on beef animal health experi- 
ments summarizes the results of 
27 trials at 7 locations. Aureo- 
mycin Sulmet Crumbles...a 
mixture of an antibiotic plus a 
sulfa drug... was the material 
tested. 


Results indicate, for the 
treated cattle versus the control 
groups: 


-increased daily gain 

-greater feed efficiencies 

-lowered incidence of disease 

-a 6-to-1 return on medication 
investment. 

For more details, write: Ani- 
mal Health Department, Ameri- 
can Cyanimid Company, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 08540. 


Handbook — A Meat Evaluation 
Handbook printed by the Meat 
Board is a valuable asset for 
college animal meat science 
courses in meat evaluation and 
meat judging... and a valuable 
tool for packers, processors, 
wholesalers and retailers. Many 
individuals and companies 
worked on the _ publication. 
Copies are $5 and can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Meat Board 
Reports, 36 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 


Eats Sawdust — Animal nu- 
tritionists at Pennsylvania State 
University report that oak saw- 
dust is a successful substitute for 
ground hay in making up finish- 
ing rations for beef cattle. 

A 103-day feeding trial on 30 
Hereford steers showed that feed- 
lot performance and percentages 
of useable meat from each car- 
cass were similar for steers fed 
sawdust and those fed ground 
hay roughage. All rations were 
supplemented with vitamins A, 
D, and E. 

Several experiments at Penn 
State are analyzing inexpensive 
waste products as substitutes for 
hay. 


Roundworms — Dr. Robert Kil- 
gore, veterinary researcher for 
Merck & Co., reports that 8 out 
of 10 cattle are hosts to round- 
worms, yet 95 to 100 cases go 
unobserved and untreated. He 
advocated that cattlemen adopt 
parasite control programs aimed 
at breaking the roundworm life 
cycle, plus regular worming with 
‘““Thibensole,” the wormer which 
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has been shown to be most con- 
sistently effective against the 
four major types of cattle round- 
worms. Gains following this 
treatment, he said, “can spell 
the difference between profit and 
no profit in marginal operations, 
and a very substantial increase 
for a profitable operation.” 


MEAT ANIMAL SONAR 


Back in November 1968, 
American Agriculturist reported 
the development of a device for 
“reading” and recording an in- 
terior cross section of a living ani- 
mal to detect its body character- 
istics, and to scientifically select 
the best meat animal breeding 
stock. 


Now the machine, which was 
originated by Professor Jim 
Stouffer of Cornell University, 
is in commercial production in 
Ithaca. Named AN/SCAN (Ani- 
mal Scanner), the device uses 
ultrasonic waves, similar to the 
Navy’s sonar, to generate a Pola- 
roid photograph (AN/SCANo- 
gram) to provide a simple, ac- 
curate way to determine meat 
content, lean-to-fat ratio, and 
observe other interior character- 
istics. Completely harmless to 
animal and operator, AN/SCAN 
may be used on swine, sheep, 
cattle or other animals. 

For complete information 


about the AN/SCAN, write: 


Ithaco, 735, West Clinton Street, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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Dr. Jim Stouffer, at right behind 
AN/SCAN, as_ technician William 
White demonstrates the ‘‘scanner 


saddle.”’ 


How to add milk-making power to your homegrown grain 


Milk Power. 


Agway Dairy Concentrates can 
.add milk-making power to your 
homegrown grain. : 

If you're long on grain, there’s 
an Agway concentrate to lower 
your feed costs. 

If you’re short on grain, there’s 
an Agway concentrate to stretch 
your supply. 

Agway Dairy Concentrates 
give you a crumble form of feed 
with all the nutrients your cows 
need for high production of milk 
and good health. 


Make Money. 


A lack of balance in a ration—de- 
ficiency in the mineral and vita- 
min content—could be costing 
you money. A balanced ration is 
much more Critical for cows with 
high-production potential than for 
low producers. You may have 
cows producing 12,000 or 13,000 
Ibs. of milk, cows that could be 
making 18,000 to 20,000 lbs. if 
fed a balanced ration. 

Agway concentrates take the 
gamble out of mixing your grain 
into a complete dairy ration. They 
supply all the nutrition often 
lacking in a mix of grain and sep- 
arate ingredients. Start finding 
your 20,000 lb. producers with 
Agway concentrates. 


Save Money. 


Why Agway Dairy Concentrates 
rather than mixed ingredients? 
Lower costs. Compared with some 
ingredients, Agway concentrates 
could cut costs as much as 10% 
for the same amount of nutrients. 

Switch to Agway Dairy Con- 
centrates. Call your Agway man 
today to discuss your concentrate 
needs—and ask about the Agway 
Profit Feeding Plan. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERVICE 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOUNDATION 
AND GIRL-OF-THE-YEAR 


BOY 


For many years, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Foundation has 
made awards to students in voca- 
tional agriculture and vocational 
homemaking in the high schools 
of the Northeast. In 1968 a new 
project was initiated, that of 
choosing a Boy and Girl-of-the- 
Year from the 
reports sent in 
by teachers and 
principals for 
the Foundation 
Award. 

Chosen Boy- 
of-the-Year for 
1969 by the 
Foundation 
Judees was 
Raoul C. Luf- 
bery, son of Mrs. And Mrs. Ra- 
oul F. Lufbery of North Haven, 
Connecticut, and a former stu- 
dent at Lyman Hall High School 
in Wallingford. 

Raoul first entered the re- 
gional vocational agriculture de- 
partment at Lyman Hall in 
September of 1966, in the for- 
estry and wildlife curriculum. 
After his initial contact with 
forestry he undertook his first 
major conservation project. 
planting 500 white birch trees 
for a neighbor after school hours, 


Raoul Lufbery 


No other super lightweight J 
chain saw Starts as easy | 
as the new 





and during November of his 
sophomore year he selected to 
improve a small woodlot at the 
rear of his home. 

From the beginning of his 
high school career, Raoul showed 
real leadership ability. At the 
spring fair for New Haven 
County grade school children, he 
developed a small exhibit show- 
ing pointers on trapping, pelts 
that can be trapped in Connec- 
ticut, the safe use of forestry 
hand tools, outdoor camping 
equipment, 
trout. The exhibit was viewed 
by approximately 2000 grade 
school youngsters. 

Summer brought the oppor- 
tunity to learn more about water- 
fowl, so he and his brother built 
a small pond. Raoul stocked it 
with frogs’ eggs...and from 
then on developed collecting 
fever. The first collection, nat- 
urally, was of frogs’ eggs through 
their various stages of develop- 
ment from egg to adult. 


TV Show 

As a result of his collecting 
interests, he was given special 
recommendation by the Con- 
necticut Forestry and Wildlife 
Department of Vocational Agri- 


and Connecticut. 


culture on the Frank ‘Atwood 
Television Show for an exhibit 
of animal skulls, with special 
emphasis on those found in Con- 
necticut woodlands. Among his 
other collections were ones show- 
ing day-by-day growth of chicks, 
wood samples and how to recog- 
nize them, and a horseshoe crab 
collection showing the develop- 
ment from young to adult. 

During the spring of 1967, 
Raoul again chairmaned the 
wildlife and forestry exhibit dis- 
play for New Haven County 
school children, using his grow- 
ing collections and live animals 

.. Snakes, turtles, etc. He re- 
peated this in 1968, and the fair 
authorities estimated that in 
three days close to 87,000 people 
viewed the exhibit. 


FFA Activities 

Raoul was active in FFA 
chapter activities, and his total 
work experience program as a 
vocational agriculture student 
reached 1968 hours for the school 
year of 1967-68. He represented 
Lyman Hall FFA chapter at the 
National Convention in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and was pre- 
sented with the award of Wild- 
life Conservationist-of-the-Year 


in Connecticut, an award spon- 
sored jointly by the Connecticut 
Federation of Wildlife, National 
Federation of Wildlife, and the 
Sears Roebuck Foundation. And 
with all of his outside interests 
and activities he maintained his 
place in the upper 24th of his 
class! 

Raoul is now attending the 
University of West Virginia, and 
we are happy indeed that the 
Foundation Award will help him 
with his continuing education. 
We feel sure that he will con- 
tinue to be successful in what- 
ever projects he undertakes . 
and that those projects will be 
interesting ones. 


Girl-Of-The-Year 

In 1968 a student at North 
East High School, North East, 
Pennsylvania, took honors as 


American Agriculturist Founda- 


tion Girl-of-the-Year. The loca- 
tion was repeated in 1969, when 
Jayne Rodencal, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Roden- 
cal of North 
East, was cho- 
sen.as 1969 
Girl-of-the- 
Year 

Jayne is de- 
scribed by her 
homemaking 
teacher, Mrs. 





: Jayne Rodencal 
Rainsolo, as : 


“an outstanding and very de- 
serving girl.” She took home eco- 
nomics for two years in junior 

(Continued on next page) 
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Homelite’s exclusive Simplex Starting System insures fast, easy starts . 
every time, any time. 


No kidding. Prove it to yourself. Go to any participating Homelite dealer and try it. 
Gently grasp the starting handle between thumb and index finger and lift . . 


performance engine spins over with unbelievable ease. 


. the super high 


But, easy starting is only one of many unique features found on the new Homelite E-Z 
chain saw. It has power to spare to cut trees 3 feet in diameter, saw 8 inches of hardwood 
in 6 seconds (softwood in less than 4), yet weighs only 82 pounds”*. So, 
come try the only super lightweight chain saw that delivers like a pro. 


Consult your local classified directory for youy nearest Homelite dealer, or visit these 


factory branches. 


*Less cutting attachments 
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Your participating Homelite 
dealer has a free gift for you 
when you come in and try 

it for yourself. 
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DIVISION 


HOMELITE, 39 River Road, North Arlington, N. J. 07032 (201) 991-3500 (212) 267-3071 (N.Y.C.) 
HOMELITE, 4200 Ohio River Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 (412) 766-5770 
HOMELITE, 4605 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22304 (703) 354-1420 


Branch offices in: Altoona, Pa. * Avenel, N. J.° Charleston, W. Va.* Harrisburg, Pa.¢ Latham, N. Y.° Malvern, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. Port Chester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CUT THE CROSSFIRE! — 
According to Champion Spark 
Plug Company, crossfire occurs 
when one spark plug is fired out 
of time by induced voltage. As a 
result, engine roughness, back- 
firing or detonation may occur. 
In extreme cases, spark plug and 
even engine damage may result. 
Here’s what causes crossfire. 
Whenever high voltage flows 
through a spark plug ignition 
cable, a magnetic field is created 
around that wire. If an adjacent 
cable is close enough in the mag- 
netic field and parallel to the 
cable carrying the high voltage, 
enough induced voltage may be 
absorbed to fire both plugs at the 


same time. 

Correcting crossfire in consecu- 
tively firing cylinders is simple. 
Merely space the two critical ca- 
bles as far apart as possible. You 
may also criss-cross the cables in 
the holding grommets, not allow- 
ing them to run parallel for any 
appreciable length. 

Never tape the cables together 
in a “neat package.” If possible, 
separate the cables for adjoining 
cylinders by placing other cables 
of the same bank between them. 

To make certain you know 
which cables are apt to be in- 
volved in a crossfire situation, 
consult manufacturers’ literature 
to determine the firing order of 
the cylinders. 


Foundation..... 

(Continued from page 20) 
high school, and three years of 
vocational home economics in 
senior high. She is described as 
“one of those rare individuals 
who has successfully combined 
vocational home economics, aca- 
demic courses, church and com- 
munity activities, extra-curricular 
activities, and family relation- 
ships with such skill as to be in 
the first ten of her graduating 
class of 125 students. In addition, 
she was one of the best-liked girls 
in the senior class.” 

From the: beginning of her 
three years in the North East 
chapter of the Future Home- 
makers of America, Jayne was 
one of its most active members. 
She was appointed delegate to 
the State FHA Convention in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, earned 
her junior and chapter degrees, 
and in January of 1969 was 
awarded the State Homemaker 
Degree at the Pennsylvania State 
Farm Show in Harrisburg. 

Jayne is the second child in a 
family of five, and has always 
taken a great interest in helping 
physically-handicapped _ people. 
This comes naturally, for she 
was only 10 years old when her 
mother contracted polio and 
needed Jayne’s assistance with 
the younger children. 

The family lives on a grape 
farm, and Jayne works in the 
vineyards...and can take her 
turn along with her brothers at 
driving tractor. 

Jayne has plans to further her 
education, and American Agri- 
culturist Foundation is happy to 
have a part in it. We feel sure 
she will continue to “do herself 
proud!” 
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Head Rollers — There are three 
manufacturers of mechanical 
cabbage harvesters at present: 

-Emanuel Boyer, Albion, New 
York. 

~Lowe Machine Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio. 

-Clyde Welding Service (Wil- 
liam Wadsworth) Clyde, Ohio. 

In addition, Clifford Kunes of 
Seneca Castle, New York, has a 
self-propelled, hydraulically- 
operated unit that he built... 
but not for sale. 

Cornell specialists . . . who orig- 


1 ee , oe 


; =i Pit is « inally developed some of the 
Here’s a Wadsworth cabbage harvester doing its job on part of the 160 components of these machines 
acres of cabbage being grown by the Zimmerman family of Stanley, ... report a ninefold increase in 
New York. That’s Charles on the tractor, Wilfred on the truck, and their labor efficiency as compared to 
sister, Mrs. Florence Johnson, at the truck controls. Here’s a harvest the handwork of harvesting yes- 
crew some different in number than was the case only a few years. ago! teryear’s kraut crops. 





__ Today, power — 
_hasanew name. 


NUFFIELD. | 


a 
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Now that Nuffield has arrived, you can put your tractor money 
into the thing that matters—performance, not chrome and 
clutter. With Nuffield, you get more working weight and horse- 
power per dollar than any other tractor in its class. .] Who 
makes it? Who backs you for parts and service? The same 
international corporation—British Leyland Motors—that has 
made Jaguar, MG, Austin, Triumph, Rover and Land Rover 
respected names throughout the world. |] Write your Nuffield 
distributor for complete details, and make your tractor money 
work harder for you. A whole lot harder. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT INC. 
McCune-Frick Division, 3721 Mahoning Avenue, NU FEIELD 
Youngstown, Ohio 44509. * TRACTORS 
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The J. I. Case Company 


has a new trademark, and a 
newly-styled and engineered 
line of tractors. Appropri- 
ately numbered for the de- 
cade of the 70’s, the new line 
(pictured) shows the Model 
770 in the foreground .. . and, 
from left, the 1070, 870, 970, 
and the 1470. 

The new engine designs 
have been under development 
for the past five years... and 
the first one to be officially 
tested (the 1470) has estab- 
lished an all-time fuel econ- 
omy record for all tractors 
over 39 h.p. 

The “70” series has a new 


12-speed power shift trans- . 


mission with four ranges and 
three speeds in each range. 
Speeds can be changed within 
each range under full power 
without stopping or clutching. 

There is a choice of three 
seats (exclusive in the indus- 
try) for operator comfort. An. 
optional cab has been engi- 


With Our 
ADVERTISERS 
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neered for maximum quiet- 
ness, and affords roll protec- 
tion in the case of accidental 
turnover. 

Other new features of the 
Agri King Line include quick- 
change 540-1000 PTO on a 
single shaft, self-adjusting 
hydraulic or power brakes, 
50-gallon nylon fuel tank, 
hydraulic shock- -absorbing 
seat suspension, anda 
3-position tilt adjustment and 
telescopic steering wheel. 

After 104 years of service 
as the J. I. Case Company 
trademark, the famous ‘Old 
Abe” eagle trademark has 
been replaced by a new cor- 
porate symbol (see below). 


aed 





ARPS SNOW BLOWER 


hase Easy, Low Cost ave eo 


There’s never been anything like the 
ARPS ROTO-FLAIL SNOW BLOWER for 
fast removal of snow from farm drive- 
ways, barnyards and other areas... 
earn extra money handling other jobs. 
Converts any farm tractor having a 
3-point hitch (or AC Snap Coupler and 
IH Fast Hitch) to a big capacity snow 
fighter that will clear a 614’ path in one 
pass through any snowfall . . . fluffy, ice 
encrusted, or slushy. Throws snow up to 
50’ away . . . swivel hood 
directs snow anywhere © 
within 230° arc. 


“HEART” 
of Roto-Flail Design 


are six propeller-shaped, hinged flails 
that pulverize hard, crusty snow or ice 
with hammer blow action. Hinged fea- 
ture of flails prevent damage if rocks or 
other unbreakable objects are struck. 


















ARPS CORP. 


Subsidiary of Chromalloy Corp. 
Dept. IT, New Holstein, Wisconsin 
BLADES * RAKES « DOZERS « HALF-TRACKS 
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LEAKY TEATS? 


Leaky Teats may spread 
mastitis. Dr. Naylor's Stop- 
A-Leak stops leakers by 
constricting round muscle 
at end of teat. Used by par- 
ticular dairymen for 30 
years. 

If dealer does not carry, 
send ‘$1.25 for two ounce 
bottle, postpaid. Dept. SF 
H. W. Naylor Co., Morris, N.Y. 13808 


THAT LEAK MILK 


Ce 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members 
of societies, clubs, groups, etc. 
They enable you to earn money 
for your treasury and make 

friends for your organization. 

® Sample FREE to Official. 

SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N.Y. 12047 
Established 1915 
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.George Lupold finds caged pullets can be handled efficiently in his 
windowless house. 


POULTRYMEN WITHOUT EGGS 


by Gordon Conklin 


NOT many farmers would 
think much of keeping thousands 
of cacklers that produce nary an 
egg...or at least darned few of 
them! But there’s a new breed 
of poultrymen that has developed 
almost overnight in the North- 
east... specializing in raising 
birds from chicks to pullets, but 
sending them to other producers 
for their laying flocks. 

George and Earl Lupold, Arm- 
ington Road, Palmyra, New 
York, raise pullets in cages from 
baby chicks to 20-week- old pul- 
lets. Their windowless poultry 
house holds 16,000 birds in four 
rows of cages (4 strings of cages 
per row). 


Top First 


Chicks, dubbed at day-old, 
are placed in only the top. two 
strings of cages in each row upon 
arrival...20 per 24X 20-inch 
cage. Newspapers in the bot- 
tom of cages are removed after 
10 days. At an age of 5 to 7 
weeks, birds are then moved 
down to lower rows of cages, so 
there are only 10 per cage. 

Supplementary wire _ inserts 
prevent chicks from filtering 
through cage fronts for the first 
four weeks. Previously, the Lu- 
polds used trigger extensions on 
the Hart watering cups to help 
baby chicks get water, but not 
with the last batch. Chick-starter 
tanks installed in the water line 
substitute gravity pressure for 
conventional water-line pressure, 
and this lowered “push’’ facili- 
tates the operation of cup trig- 
gers by the feather-light touch of 
tiny beaks. 


Vaccination 


The watering system is used 
for bronchitis vaccination ...at 
4 days, 4 weeks, and 14 weeks of 
age. No coccidiosis program, of 
course, is needed with cage birds. 

Chicks are warmed by _ hot 
water circulated in iron pipes lo- 
cated between the back-to-back 
upper cage rows; the planned 
temperature at first is 78 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. There is only 


one furnace, but two circulating 
pumps...either one of which 
can do the entire circulating job 
if one pump goes on the fritz. 
An auxiliary generator (15 K.W.), 
powered by PTO from a tractor, 
is part of the farm equipment. 

Other emergency equipment 
includes a warning system that 
sounds off at George’s home 
whenever temperatures fall be- 
low a preset level at the growing 
house. In addition, George’s 
home is equipped with a warning 
device actuated by an outage of 
highline electric power. 

‘There are five rows of electric 
lights in the growing house, each 
row equipped with a dimmer 
switch that can vary light output 
from the full 25-watt capacity of 
each bulb down to the merest 
glow. There are light baffles on 
each of the two groups of three 
fans, but some light does leak 
into the house from ventilating 
ducts along the eaves. 

Dropping boards between up- 
per and lower cage strings are 
cleaned at two-week intervals... 
and pits under cages are emptied 
when birds are 12-14 weeks of 
age, as well as after each batch 
moves out. There are 300 acres 
involved in this dairy-poultry 
operation, so there is no shortage 
of room for manure disposal. 


Cleaned 


Between batches, the building 
interior is “sanitized”... hosed 
down with a high-pressure rig 
that squirts a combination of 
cleaner and disinfectant. Two 
foggers (the same type as those 
used to apply fly spray), loaded 
with disinfectant, finish the job 
of killing any unwelcome guests. 

When it’s time for a batch of 
pullets to move out, the Lupolds 
gather members of the family, 
plus hiring some neighbors, to 
form a catching crew. George 
reports that 12 people can put 
6,000 birds on trucks in two hours 
of hard work. 

A new cycle begins around 
February 20 to March 1 (birds 


(Continued on next page) 
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POSTAL 
PROBLEM 


Representative Thaddeus J. 
Dulski of Buffalo, New York, 
chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Ser- 
vice, voiced his opposition to the 
postal corporation plan at a leg- 
islative breakfast in Boston re- 
cently. 

He said, ““The Post Office, with 
its tens of thousands of build- 
ings, hundreds of thousands of 
employees, and billions of dol- 
lars of revenue and spending, is 
just too big and too important in 
the overall scheme of government 
to be cut off and insulated from 
the government as a whole. 

“The President should be en- 
abled to make a_ reasonable 
amount of use of post office pol- 
icy as part of overall government 
management and economic guid- 
ance. 

“We are very fortunate at the 
present time in having an out- 





Without eggs..... 


(Continued from page 22) 


out 10-15 July)...and another 
about August 20 (out in the mid- 
dle of January). This pattern al- 
lows: good labor distribution, 
avoiding poultry labor peaks 
that might overlap the labor 
peaks of dairying and crop 
raising. 


Flexible 


Low labor requirements and 
daily scheduling flexibility are 
two advantages the Lupolds saw 
in the pullet-starting enterprise. 
They had practically no poultry 
experience before beginning their 
present operation ...and_ there- 
fore go pretty much “by the 
book” without having to “un- 
learn” anything! 

They grow birds for the Bab- 
cock Poultry Farm, Inc. of Ithaca; 
any problem brings a quick visit 
from a Babcock fieldman... or 
from a feed-company (Purina) 
representative. These folks were 
around quite a bit at the start, 
but less often as the Lupolds 
gained experience. Hatchery per- 
sonnel debeak the birds at 16 
weeks of age. 

The Lupolds, then, are inte- 
grated ...in the poultry business 
sense of the word...and they 
like it that way. They’re paid a 
specified amount for each mar- 
ketable bird that goes out the 
door to the truck, and they pro- 
vide only labor and the building. 

What do you suppose will be 
next in this Age of Specialization? 
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standing administration at the 
Post Office Department. I per- 
sonally doubt if anyone of Post- 
master General Blount’s capabil- 
ity could be recruited unless 
Cabinet status were offered to 
him.” 

Representative Dulski praised 
the Postmaster General’s choice 
of men for top positions and said, 
‘They will mature in their appre- 
ciation not only of the problems 
but of the vast accomplishments 
of the Post Office Department.” 
He quoted a public opinion sur- 
vey that showed 76 percent of 
the people are “‘completely sat- 
isfied”’ with the service they get, 
and 19 percent “fairly well sat- 
isfied.” 

He said that first class postage 
could go to 12 or 15 cents under 
a corporation plan. “Costs are 
going up — not down. Since the 
corporation would be obliged to 
operate on a break-even basis, 
it will need more revenue or 
else it will need to curtail ser- 
vices — maybe both.” 

He concluded by saying that 
he believed the bill he introduced 
in January to completely reor- 
ganize the Department would 
be “‘a lot more acceptable to the 
public than trying to convert 
the Department into a_ public 
corporation.” 


North America’s number one snowmobile *T.M. 
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There’s one tailor-made for you 


Better choice. Five exciting Ski-Doo series! You'll find 
a machine to match your own personality. ; 
Better prices. Wait till you see the reasonable price 
tags on all our models. You'll want two or three! 
Better deal now. Trade innowfortop dollars... | 
excellent financing : . . better service when you need it. 


the sign 

O e of the finest 
snowmobiles, 

go = sportswear, 


accessories, 
parts and 
service. 














YOUR USABLE 


HOURS WITH A 


NIGHT WATCH- 
MAN DUSK-TO- 
DAWN LIGHT. 


As low as $4.95 


a month. 


Turn dark into daylight 
AUTOMATICALLY with a 


Night Watchman. For WORK, 


PLAY, PROTECTION. 


Call Harry Cornish, your Central 


Hudson Farm Representative, 914-452-2000 


for full information. 


et CENTRAL HUDSON 


GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 
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We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 


Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 
Delivered 
Title Author Price 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
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Personal 


Farm Experience 








Alex ae Elisabeth: Rabeler 


RECREATION FARM 


HOW would you like to have 
80-100 guests on your farm all 
summer long? That’s the number 
on the roster at the Suits-Us 
Farm owned by Alex W. Rabeler 
and his wife, Elisabeth, near 
Bovina Center, New York. 

It’s 350 acres in the valley of 
the Little Delaware River, and 
across the hilltops alongside. At 
one time, it produced milk... 
but for six years now the dairy 
has been gone. Actually, keeping 
tourists was started here 14 years 
ago, even before the milk-pro- 
ducing business was discontinued. 


Off Season 
And not all of them arrive in 
the summer... the Rabelers had 


60 people on last New Year’s 
Day, and an average of 50 
hunters for the three weeks of 
deer season in the fall of 1968! 
Most of them are from Long 
Island, New York City, and 
metropolitan New Jersey, but 
there’s a sprinkling from far and 
wide. Interestingly, very few are 
from the concrete cliff dwellings 
of the big-city apartment com- 
plexes; the overwhelming major- 
ity own their one-family homes. 

The Rabelers maintain a very 
informal atmosphere at their 
place... guests can wander into 
the kitchen at any time to see 
what’s cooking. Meals are not 
planned weeks in advance... 
Elisabeth comments, ‘I some- 
times don’t know at 10 a.m. what 
we're going to have for lunch!” 
All guests eat the food being 
offered...no menu is provided 
...and they love the country- 
style food! 
Liability 

One of the problem areas con- 
nected with the recreational 
business concerns.liability insur- 
ance in an age when most people 
tend to look to someone else to 
pay for any injury... even if it 
is the injured person’s fault. Alex 
reports that four percent of the 
gross income will likely be re- 
quired for liability insurance 
alone...more if riding horses 
or ski facilities are involved. 

Taking the abrasive issue of 
liability in stride is one of the 
necessities for this kind of enter- 
prise... infact, Alex, ‘adds, 
“‘you’ve got to like people, and 
be willing to work very hard, to 








operate a _ recreation business 
successfully. If you don’t, forget 
it!” 

Ever since starting 14 years 
ago, the Rabelers have cooper- 
ated with Farm Vacations, Inc. 
...an organization that checks 
out hundreds of vacation farms 
over the entire nation. A direc- 
tory of these farms may be 
obtained by writing to: Farm 
Vacations and Holidays, Inc., 
900 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

Looking ahead, Alex and 
Elisabeth would like to have a 
landing strip for private planes 
somewhere on the farm. Their 
goal is a capacity of 200 people 
at One atime. -<y beyond -— that 
number they believe the personal 
touch is lost. The dairy stable 
basement, now a recreation area, 
will be converted to a kitchen 
and dining area. 

Just as with building an out- 
standing dairy herd... or put- 
ting together a top-notch busi- 
ness of any kind... recreation 
farming requires persistence, 
hard work, management ability, 
capital, and time. — G.L.C. 


HIGH MOISTURE CORN 


“Corn is our big crop,” said 
Laverne Brooks of Peterboro, 
New York. “We grow 144 acres, 
with around 44 acres going in 
silos and the shelled corn from 

100 acres going 
into our Har- 
vestore as high- 
moisture corn. 
The stalks from 
the 100 acres 
are plowed 
under.” 

The Brooks 
fArny asp A 
father-and-son 
partnership, 
and the agreement is not verbal 
Puwas 4S OLtet the ease-.. DUE IS 
specific and on paper. The son 
William is married. Both wives 
are included in the agreement, 
and consideration is being given 
to hiring another member of the 
family. 

“We need more help,” Laverne 
commented, “and we _ haven’t 
had much luck in hiring men.” 


Laverne Brooks 


Rents Land 


The farm area (actually two 
farms) is 214 acres. However, 
another 200-acre farm is rented, 
and...when the Harvestore 
(20’ X27’) was erected in 1966 
... another 60 acres of good level 
land was rented for growing corn. 

“When we began feeding high- 
moisture corn four years ago our 
feed bill dropped drastically,” 
Laverne said. “Of course,~ it 
wasn’t all gain. We rented some 
more land, and it costs money 
to raise corn. The first year we 
weighed’ the shelled corn and 
production was 3 tons per acre.”’ 
High producers get 25 to 30 lbs. 
of high-moisture corn per day. 
Another Harvestore (20’ X 60’) is 
used for haylage. (Continued) 
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Some oats are grown, and in 
1968 the men tried an experi- 
ment. About 30 bushels of whole 
oats were spread on top of each 
load of corn (perhaps 3 tons) as 
it went into the silo. “We like 
it,” Laverne commented. 


Hay Crop 


“Hay is produced on 120 acres. 
Alfalfa predominates, but fields 
have some wet spots where alfalfa 
will not grow, so some alsike 
clover and timothy is included 
in the mixture. 

The herd, largely grades but 
getting into purebred Holsteins, 
numbers 121, including young 
stock, with 70 to 80 milkers. 

The cows have little pasture 
(6 acres); haylage and wet corn 
are fed all summer. The ration 
is the same in winter, except for 
the addition of corn silage. 

“We are really sold on high- 
moisture corn for the herd,” said 
Laverne. “Our B.F. test used to 
run from 3.3 to 3.7. Now it is 
from 3.6 to 4.1.”.— Hugh Cosline 








Bob Pease has a convenient farm 
office in his home. 





BEAN GROWER. 


Robert Pease, in partnership 
with Art Pritchard, grew 1000 
acres of snap beans in 1969 in 
southwestern New. York (Bob 
lives near Salamanca). Most of 
the acreage was rented, and all 
but about 250 acres were con- 
tracted to processors. 

Why the surge of snap bean 
acreage in southwestern New 
York? For one thing, growing 
season rainfall is higher and 
more consistent there than in 
other nearby regions. Also, there 
are considerable acreages of well- 
drained soils that are available 
... especially Chenango gravel 
loam. It’s not cheap to rent 
though, costing $25 to $40 an- 
nually per acre. 


Soil Map 


Bob uses a soil map to locate 
the acres adapted to snaps, and 
has used a helicopter to spot wet 
areas within fields of adapted 
soil types. Rented acreages range 
over a 50-mile radius, and a 10- 
acre field is about minimum to 
make operation worthwhile. 

On land expected to be planted 
to beans again the following year, 
a rye cover crop is planted right 
after bean harvest. In the spring, 
this is plowed down as early as 
possible. Bob has experimented 
with minimum tillage, but does 
not recommend the practice for 
beans. Although the bean plant- 
ing season here extends from 
May 15 to July 23, Bob and Art 
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try to have plowing completed 
by May 10. 

They like a soil pH of 6.5 for 
beans, but have had good crops 
at a lower level than that. Their 
land is usually rented on a year- 
to-year basis... occasionally a 
3-year lease is used... and these 
renters spread quite a bit of lime 
each year. 


Fertilizer 


Fertilizer is usually 10-20-10, 
applied at rates of 350 to 450 
pounds per acre. Rows are spaced 
at 36-inch intervals; all acreage 
is usually cultivated twice. 

Eptam as an herbicide was 


used on 200 acres of beans in 


1969, and Bob reports it worked 
well on grasses... Sinox took 
out the broadleaves. An insecti- 
cide (Sevin in 1969) is used 
routinely each season at the 
first-true-leaf stage, applied by 


helicopter. 
A major problem has been 
white mold...in fact, some 


fields have been abandoned for 
bean growing because of the 
disease. Root rot, however, has 
not been a serious problem here. 

This operation owns five high 
boy model mechanical bean 
pickers (each cost $17,000 new) 
that pick into 2-ton bulk bins 
that are hydraulically unloaded. 


Strawberries 


A secondary enterprise is grow- 
ing strawberries...20 to 30 
acres each year. About half of 
the production is sold at a road- 
side stand at the Pease home 
(and a neighboring one up the 
road); the other half is marketed 
through a “Pick-Your-Own” 
arrangement. 

Mrs. Pease handles the picking 
crew of around 30 people (all 
girls); Bob takes care of the 
“P-Y-O” business. Labor distri- 
bution is good ... the strawberry 
harvest is completed just about 
the day bean-picking begins. 

Varieties include Sparkle and 
Midway; certified virus-free 
plants are set out each year. Bob 
prefers Dymid as an herbicide 
...3 pounds per acre right after 
planting, and another 3 pounds 
four weeks later. 

On bearing plants, captan is 
applied every 7 days (every 5 if 
it’s wet) after they begin to 
blossom. Thiodan cleans up spit- 
tlebug, applied just before bloom. 

The labor force here includes 
3 year-round men (Bob, Art, and 
one full-time employee), plus 7 
more men during bean harvest. 


Gi 








‘Now how can | make a mountain outta THIS molehill?"’ 





@ Funk’s 78F is the new sorghum- 
Sudan forage hybrid that provides up 
eo ont 
10 per cent better digestibility. Whether 
you graze it, or feed it as hay, haylage 
or green chop—livestock does better. 

At Hoffman we’ve concentrated upon 
a complete, up-to-date line of heavy- 
yielding forage varieties . . . backed it 
up with a program of rigid quality con- 
trols. Hoffman has led in testing and 
selecting the varieties that are now pro- 


to 10 per cent higher yields . 


ducing better paying forage crops. 


Contact your nearest Hoffman Seed 
Man, or write direct for a free copy of 


our 1970 catalog. 


HYBRID 





llGillstk 
PROFIT 
FORAGE 


WITH NEW 


! Funk’s 


/8F 


Hoffman 


SEEDS 





FUNK’S 78F New high-digestibility 
sorghum-Sudan grass hybrid that 
gives up to 10% higher yields. 

9 
PROMOR New heavy-yielding 
alfalfa. Grows fast. Hardy and wilt- 
resistant. Outstanding! 


& 
HOFFMAN FORMULAS A special 
line-up of hay, pasture and silage formula- 
tions designed for difficult situations . . . or 
intensive management. See our 1970 cata- 
log for information on formula selection. 





A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 
LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 
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secondary infection? 


NEW SPRAY CAN 


Top first aid treatment for 
minor surface wounds, hard- 
to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 
car. . . easy to spot treated 
animals after application. 6 
oz. spray can... . $1.29 at 
dealers or mailed postpaid. 





SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
YOU CAN’T BEAT 


Dr. Naylor's BL U ” KO T E aX 


for COW POX*- RINGWORM - TEAT SORES + GALL SORES 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
i bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 


bats both pus-producin 


Easy to use —just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 





















DAUBER BOTTLE 


Dauber works best for treat- 
ing Cow Pox sores you can 
reach with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 
dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
- --- $1.00 at dealers or 
mailed postpaid. 










ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World's 
Finest Pe 


o 


The Guarantend Performance of 
ANDERSON Machines will eliminate 


your rock problems. . . . A model 
for every condition and budget. 
Write or call... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 
x 822 Ph. 406-442-5560 


Bo: . 
Helena, Montana 59601 





!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 


COVER GELS seas iol Ee a ie ele eee $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors—36-46 ............... PS 
Matehing=:pants:sac-shinis: ws. c. nes nas 2.00 
Pants only _...... de25) Shirts only ........ a5 
Heavy twill pants—30-42 ... 1.75 
Heavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
Lined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 


Unlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
Short counter jackets 

alli -SIZOS- cua eb eee 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES 
P. 0. Box 385, Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 


at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 


most everybody calls it “non-skid” —on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 





WITH 






SAM DANIELS MFG. CO. 


Money. 


LIME CREST 


is BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


“ DANIELS 


FORCED WARM AIR 


WOOD BURNING 


FURNACE 


Write To-day 
for Descriptive 


Folder! 


INC. 


HARDWICK, VERMONT 





CATCH ANIMAL 
RAIDERS! 


Take them alive 
and unhurt! 
Foolproof HAVAHART 
traps capture squirrels, 
rabbits, chipmunks, mice, 
rats, opossums, skunks, animal nuisances of all kinds. Take 





mink, coon without injury to animal or pelt. Sizes for all 
needs. Iasy to use. No jaws or springs to break. Harmless to 
children, pets, poultry. Galvanized: many in use 20 years. 


Write for practical guide with trapping information, 





HAVAHART, 131-N Wa 
Please send new guide and price list. 
Name 
Address 
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NEW FALSE 
PR SY Vee 6 


Ne Impression — Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We will transform your old, 

eracked or chipped plate into a 
beautiful new, lightweight DuPont 
“Beauty Pink”’ Plastic Plate... us- 
ing yourownteeth. Complete work 
done in 24 hours or less! No impression 
needed under our scientific False Plate 


Low 
Method. Money back guar. Our 15th year. Che ; 29 95 


Send No Money ! pes se jite agains Rush name, address 
for full details and safety shipping box FREES 

WEST DENTAL LABORATORIES, DEPT. T-75 
3816 WEST LAWRENCE AVENUE — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60625 


NO HORNS! V3 


“& 
One application of Dr. , @ 


Naylor’s Dehorning ? 
Wye MC Ta 
















Paste on horn button of 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or mailed postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 
Morris 12, N.Y. 


WaT 
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“ONE of the goals we aim for 
is to produce the highest possi- 
ble quality of potatoes and vege- 
tables and find out whether we 
can sell high quality produce at 
a reasonable profit.” 

The speaker was Arthur Pratt 
... Dr. Pratt, if you want to be 
precise. However, most friends, of 
which there are many, just call 
Ha Arte, 

Art retired from the Cornell 
Vegetable Crops Department at 
a relatively early age because he 
wanted to “farm it.” After grow- 
ing potatoes for several years, he 
and four others formed a corpor- 
ation and bought land in Tomp- 
kins County; New York, with 
about 200 tillable acres. 


Checked Soil 


“Before we bought,” Art ex- 
plained, “we studied the soil 
maps of three counties. The type 
of land we wanted nearest to 
Ithaca was about 16 miles from 
the city.” 

The stockholders in the cor- 
poration include: Art, who is an 
expert on growing and marketing 
potatoes; Phil Minges of Cor- 
nell, who is the “idea man”; 
Roger Sandsted, also of Cornell, 
who is the man who knows most 
about snap beans and_ peas; 
Robert Clausen, a teacher and 
once a vo-ag instructor, who has 
charge of buildings and_prop- 
erty; and Robert Heintz, a young 
farmer who works part-time at 


- the vegetable farm. The name is 


Perry City Farms, Inc. Now let’s 
talk about quality produce. 


Variety 


‘Perhaps the biggest factor,” 
said Art, “is variety. We have 
concentrated on three varieties of 
potatoes (one of which Art de- 
veloped). One is especially good 
for baking, one for potato chips 
and French fries, and the other 
is an excellent early variety. In 
all, we grow 35 acres of potatoes 
and have built a good common 
storage house. 3 

“In the case of sweet corn (an- 
other 23 acres), we plant about 
15 varieties, mainly to get a good 
succession. We may cut the num- 
ber some, but will continue to 
grow several varieties. We grow 
Nantes coreless carrots which we 
consider the best eating variety. 
Other crops include 5 acres of 
tomatoes, 2 of peas, 2 of snap 
beans, 4 of melons, 2 of cukes, 2 
of squash, plus a few peppers, 
eggplant, lettuce, rhubarb, and 
red raspberries.” 


Adequate use of fertilizer, plus 
good weed control, helps qual- 
ity by promoting rapid growth, 
but according to Art the next 
most important essential is irri- 
gation. 


t 


“QUALITY PRODUCE 
SOLD LOCALLY”’ 


by Hugh Cosline 


“We have a creek running 
through the farm which has 
given us all the water we need. 
We like to put on an inch of 
water every 5 days if it doesn’t 
rain.” 

The marketing program is un- 
usual. Most of the vegetables, 
except potatoes, are “pick ’em 
yourself,” or sold at the roadside 
stand. This provides an outlet 
for about half the crops grown. 
The balance is sold locally to 
four institutions ...a hospital, a 
cooperative food store, a large 
manufacturing plant that runs a 
cafeteria for its employees, and a 
motel. 

“We call each customer every 
morning to tell them what we 
have and they tell us what they 
can use. We deliver, although the 
motel plans to pick up their needs 
at the farm. We do not ship any 
crop except potatoes. We grow 
Harper hybrid melons, a new 
variety which makes good eat- 
ing, but which is too soft to ship. 

‘We plan to increase total acre- 
age, and one friend with exper- 
lence in another area says we can 
double production and still sell 
locally.” 


Organization 


Now a word about the organ- 
ization. Stockholders have var- 
lous amounts invested with a 
provision that no one person can 
own more than 49 percent of the 
stock. Anyone who wants to get 
out must first offer his stock to 
other stockholders. 

Art is the only stockholder who 
puts in full time. He supervises 
land preparation and planting, 
also marketing. Bob Heintz man- 
ages the harvesting, Bob Clausen 
does some repair and construc- 
tion, while the contribution of 
Phil Minges and Roger Sandsted 
is mainly advisory. 

To run the farm takes 5 or 6 
full-time men _ plus part-time 
workers during harvest. 

“We hire several high school 
boys,” said Art, “‘and have more 
applicants than we can use. Some 
are excellent workers and we en- 
courage them by raising their 
pay according to performance.” 

Three things were of special 
interest to me: 

1. The care used in buying 
the best available land. (“We 
were lucky,” commented Art, 
“in being able to buy this place 
nearby with enough size and 
plenty of water for irrigation”). 

2. The attention given to qual- 
ity, including the best varieties. 
“We are continually testing new 
varieties,” said Art. 

3. The sale of all produce lo- 
cally. The farm produced its first 
crop in 1968. It will be interest- 
ing to watch developments in 
coming years. 
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ANGUS 


BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone:- 301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


AYRSHIRES 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE COWS for fall and 
winter calving. Elmer Fisher, Madison, New 
York 13402. 


RN RR A LE 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
Fryer, Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 


BIG WHITE LEGHORNS, White-Barred Rocks, 
New Hampskires, Cornish Rocks, _ ducklings, 
35 breeds. Free catalog, Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


CHAROLAIS 


REGISTERED PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 
bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907, 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 14 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 


FOR SALE: Four five-year old 1%4 bred Charo- 
lais cows all P.R.I. certified. One two-year old 
and four yearling % bred Charolais bulls. F. G. 
Crane, Dalton, Mass. 01226. 

PUREBRED CHAROLAIS, males and_ fe- 
. Best bloodlines. PRI certificates. Will 
Sunnyside Charolais Farm, Barton, 
N.Y. Phone 607-565-4457. 

FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 





TAUREAU RUN .. . Proudly announces 
Co-Ownership with Nutmeg Farms of 
BLANC 20" 


One of the country’s outstanding Sires!!! 

Stop and say “hello” to Blanco and Jay 

Manager. Choice breeding stock _ al- 

ways available. Some Polled. Taureau Run 

Ranch, Box 62-RD#1, Mohawk, N.Y. 1-315- 
866-6686. 





CHAROLAIS 


way to heavier market weights with no in- 
crease in land or cattle investments or time. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 
nee (215) 736-1311 
(Affiliated with American-International Charolais 
Assn., Houston, Texas) 


NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
PUREBRED CHAROLAIS HERD 


Offers you quality and integrity 
Our superior . bull battery is headed by 
Aiglon, Jr., the pure French $100,000 bull. 


LINDEN FARMS 
LaGrangeville, N.Y. 12540 
Phone 914-223-3346 


Carl Ehmer,-Owner Werner Kohlimaier, Mer. 





N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 
Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner Kenneth Nye, Mgr. 


DOGS 


BEA I rnc IR) NON Ppa OMe oe ins RL aie ras ae es 
SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppies. A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 3, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 


ainsi cay oo seed epe tt a eRe ea ae iae S e 
REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Rl, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664 


BORDER COLLIE working dogs from Imp. 
and Certified Stock. Will demonstrate at the 
farm. Puppies. and sometimes started dogs. 
Write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
01370. 


AKC PUPPIES — Airedale, Wirehaired, Welsh 
Terriers, Miniature Schnauzers, Weimaraners. 
F. Tourtellotte, Morris, N.Y. 13808. 


PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE puppies. Her- 
bert DeGroff, Perry, New York. Phone 2387- 
2765. 

BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. 


DUCKS & GEESE 
KHAKI MALLARDS. White Homer Pigeons. 


Hendrickson Farm, Richmondville, New York 
12149. 
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CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M. Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 


12 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS. 

Large, well marked, all bred for January. 

Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, New York 12053. 
HORSES 


“THE PONY EXPRESS”, a Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. Sub- 
scription. $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


1969 REGISTERED QUARTER HORSE colts 
$250.; fillies $350. Half-Arab fillies $250. 
Terms. 315-685-3333, McNeil Horse Ranch, 
Skaneateles, New York. 


FOR SALE matched pair Roan Belgian geld- 
ings, young, 4200 lbs., others on order. Clar- 
ence Elliott, Shallow Lake, Ontario, Canada. 


Service Is Still 
An “IN THING”’ 


With Eastern 


Yes, on-the-farm breeding service continues to be an integral 
part of the total Eastern Planned Breeding program. Over 
300 career trained technicians are employed by Eastern to 
serve the dairy areas of New England and New York. They 
are providing insemination service for over 730,000 cows 
annually. 
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State Fairgrounds, Timonium, Maryland 
November 19 — 1:00 P.M. 
75 HEAD 
13 Bulls — 62 Females (all top quality purebreds) 
“IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
This is the top quality charolais sale of the year. The consignors are the 
leading breeders in the U.S. This is the place to buy your foundation cattle 
and your next herd bull. 
Sponsored by: Colonial Charolais Association 
For catalogs write: 
BUZZ GAREY, Sale Manager 
Box F, 100 Walnut Lane, Morrisville, Pa. 19067 
(215) 295-6664 
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They provide for you: 
— A convenient and dependable breeding service. Their 
skill and experience helps maintain optimum settling 
results. 

— Continuous 363 day service — every day except Christ- 
mas and Easter. 

— A wide choice of sire use opportunities with a high 
quality product — from Eastern or National Semen Sires. 
— Assistance in establishing the sire use program of your 
choice and fo//ow through to have semen on hand. 

— Convenient telephone service — with 24 hour answer- 
ing service in most units. 

, ~ Herd management aid materials such as breeding chart, 
heat expectancy chart, cow marking tags and cow history 
cards. 

— Sire reference materials — booklets, posters, pedigrees, 

detailed type appraisal summary, Al sire production 

summary, etc. 

— Special supplies at reasonable cost — neck chains, neck 

tags, and barn breeding desks. 


Most*dairymen have told us they prefer to have a technician 
provide this total breeding service. Yet, if you are interested 
in “do-it-yourself,” your area technician can assist you in 
obtaining Direct Sale Eastern semen for use in your own 
herd. 





Your area Eastern technician is a friendly fellow. He’s a 
good man to have on your team working for you. Visit with 
him about your breeding program and learn how Eastern 
Planned Breeding can help you achieve your goals. 


P.O. Box 518 Ithaca, New York 14850 
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GOATS POULTRY SHEEP SWINE 
READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL ~~ Monthly MANY BREEDS OF CHICKS, also goslings, | SHEPHERD SUPPLIES for lambing, handling, | HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK, all ages, 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send ducklings and guineas. Hoffman Hatchery, showing, and shearing. Tree price list. The Maleolm McColl, Asbury Road, LeRoy, New 
$3.00 for one year. Box 886, Columbia L-36 Gratz, Pa. 17030. Sheepfold, Box 405-AA, Mt. Airy, Maryland York. 
Mo. 65201, : Z Ble FOR SALE 2 real good Berkshire Boars ready 
PULLETS for service. Sonaray Loins 5.2”. They will be 


HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. ‘ 

TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 











LIVESTOCK MART 


LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 
Lowville, New York 
Feedlot has a carrying capacity of 
1200 head of heifers. We need at least 
400 more to fill. We will feed cattle 


from anyplace in New England, New 
York or Pa. 
Springers for sale at all times. 


Positive identification of custom fed 
cattle. Send us your replacement heif- 
ers to feed at 3 months old and get 
them back 2 months before they are 
ready to go into the milking barn. 
LEWIS COUNTY HEIFERS, INC. 
Lowville, New York 13367 
Phone 315-376-2452 











December Issue Closes November 1 





AGENTS WANTED 


SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 
plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST. H. B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, etc. It’s easy with big: full- 
color free outfit-—-full or spare time. No invest- 
ment. Every home a prospect. Stark Dwarfs 
bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, cherries. 
Stark, Desk 30250, Louisiana, Missouri 63353. 
Pas e SAELD N L PREL E S UO 





AUCTIONEERS 
AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm ‘auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 








rT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 





term soon, Free 
Mason City 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, 
11, Iowa. 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-33 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. , 


BUILDINGS 











ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding —build- 

-ing components—-wholesale and_ retail-—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels —— cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, etc. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Inc. Avon, 
New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-2560, 716- 
926-2562. 


WAYLO PREFAB BUILDINGS, farm, special 
horse buildings. No interior posts, 100% use- 
able floor space. Write for price on size to suit 
your needs. WayLo Buildings, New Bethlehem, 
Pas reZage 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 


anywhere. 
ease ee aie SE DSHS CL has aOR 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED: MIDDLE-AGED MAN as partner 
with small amount of money to invest, Able 
to do simple carpentry and clean out some 


brush on 4 acres Saratova County. Box 
369-TR, Ithaca, New York 14850. 
CENTRAL NEW YORK development. area. 


Groceries, meats, beer. Modern building, 3 bed- 
room apartment. Owner reports $250,000.00 
gross 1968. Books open to qualified buyer. Ex- 
cellent husband-wife opportunity. Price includes 
real property and inventory. Call 315-457-3380. 
Write Graham Real Estate, 114 N. Woodland 
Dr., Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 





GLUE 


PV eWay 
RAFTERS AND ARCHES 


Send for further information and prices. 
BR-119, Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N.Y. 
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January Issue... Closes December 1 








CASHMAN WHITE LEGHORN Pullets. Ready 
to lay. Parks Poultry Farm, Cortland, New 
York. 607-756-9310. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
I'ree details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 438050. 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
LO Zi. 














SHEEP 
SUFFOLKS LEAD EASIER LAMBING, more 
multiple births, better mother abilities, better 
milking abilities. National Suffolk Sheep 
Association, Box 324 RN, Columbia, Mo, 65201. 


PROFITABLE , SHEEPRAISING for begin- 
ners and pros. Helpful, informative. Shepherd 
Magazine $2.95 year. Sheffield 22, Massachu- 
setts 01257. Five useful back issues $1.00. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS. 
Rugged, Well bred. Roy Van Vleet, Lodi, 
New York 14860. 

CORRIEDALE EWES. -Commercial or Regis- 
tered. Champion bloodlines. February ram 
lambs. I-lock reduction. Lund, Sheffield, Mass. 
(413) 229-2078. 





PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 








BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 

ANYONE WHO HAS ever been owned by a 
cat will be enchanted by “The Story Of A 
Lady,’’ by Belinda Jelliffe, $1.00. 19 Alden 
Place, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 


CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


and chain saw parts SAVE 


Brand New! Top Quality! 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pleased or money hack 











) 
@ SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 
1/2” pitch, to fit any saw Homelite 21” $19 
bar with cutting length of: McCulloch 18” $18 
12” to 14” only $11 McCulloch 24” $21 
15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: 
17” to 20” only $14 Direct-drive $4.00 
21” to 24” only $16 Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 


For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 


iE 





Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 


ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


2 
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CLIPPER SERVICE 
CATTLE CLIPPERS REPAIRED, blades 
sharpened $1.00 per pair. Earlville Clipper 
Service, Earlville, N.Y. 13332. 


EARTHWORMS 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000. Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 


worms!” Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas. 75104. 
RAISE FISHWORMS Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. [ree literature. 
Iain’s Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 

FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edition! 
Over 4,000 properties described, pictured 
land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 
retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S. ! 
69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states Coast to 
Coast. Mailed Free from the World’s Largest! 








Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 
10017. x 
FARMS FINGER LAKES AREA __ all types 


and size farms. Retirement homes hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker. Dundee. New York 14837. 

FARMS DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 





CAYUGA COUNTY Dairy and cash crop 
farms large or small -equinned or bare. Also 
country homes with small acreaye, Call Walt 
Riley, Phone 315-364-7633, Genesee Blde. & 
Realty Co., Auburn, New York 13021. 





FINGER LAKES REG ION. Choice farms all 
kinds. Try us first. Write-call Leo Stack Real 
Estate, Skaneateles, N.Y. 815-685-3491. 


400 ACRE DAIRY IFARM. Widow desires to 
sell modern dairy. 2 large barns equipped with 
pipeline milking systems and 800 eal. bulk 
tanks, 5 silos, 170 top quality Holstein cows, 
2 deep wells, 4 tractors, housing, ete. Write 
Box 125, RD1, Laceyville, Pa. 18623. 






February Issue 


-from large town, 





SHORTHORNS 





WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
-Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 Ibs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 





SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners. 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds. National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis I'ree Herd. Par-Kay Iarm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17818. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES. Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
Reno H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714, 





vaccinated, delivered as far as Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh or Richmond in lots of 100 COD on 
approval. 25 lbs. $18., 35 lIbs.-$16. C. Stanley 
Short, Ine., Kenton, Delaware. 


gies sees Closes January 1 


an excellent cross for meaty type pigs and top 
the market on grade. Jr. Champs at State Fair. 
Krank L. Wiley, Victor, N.Y. Tel. 924-2655. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE, 
5ee dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25cece $3.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250ce $32.50. Full instructions included, 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
Write for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H == Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Inelud- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended by leading: veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100ce bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 
FREE VETERINARY CATALOG. Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments, Arvets, 
Box 23005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 
Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 








FARMS FOR SALE 


CHANGING FARMS? You may be spending 
needless tax dollars if your broker is not 
familiar with ‘‘Exchange’’ techniques. Before 
you sell, contact us. Many farms to choose 
from. Henry Stack’s Real Estate Emporium, 
Accredited Farm and Land Broker, Auburn, 
New York 18021. Phone (315)-253-6278. 





FINGER LAKES REGION, 20 acres high 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, main 
highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, N.Y. 


Phone 315/536-3552. 

on new road, Frank Kasprowiez, Jr., R.D. 
#1, Richfield Springs, New York 13439, Phone 
(315)-858-1048. 

UPSTATE NEW YORK 86 acre poultry farm, 
nearly new cage laying house, fully automatic. 
New ranch home. Excellent location. Terms. 
Also dairy and beef farm. Roy deBaere, Sales- 
man, Lyon, Broker. Call 315-548-3328. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FARM, 40 acres tillable, 
on main highway, large barn, cement floors, 
gutter cleaner, 6 room house, 2 baths, 1 mile 
river borders property, ad- 
ditional land may be rented, a good farm for 
dairying or market gardening, $40,000 terms 
available. Telephone 603-673-2384. 





310 ACRE LIME SOIL FARM, 200 tillable. 
Home 9 rooms, bath, oil furnace. 55 stanchion 
barn, box stalls, concrete silo. $45,000, terms 
arranged, Wimple, Realtor, Sloansville, N.Y. 
518-875-6355. 

DAIRY AND CASH Crop Farms. 100 to 1,000 
acres. 200 acres complete with 40 cows 
$65,000. 200 acres with barn 386x190 and 
extra good 5 bedroom, 2 bath home, complete 
with 40 cows, $80,000. 300 acre cash crop 
and or dairy $85,000. 305 acres. 4 houses, 2 
basement barns 40x120, $95,000. 200 free stall 
set-up with cattle and equipment or bare. 600 
acres with 38 houses, 3 Harvestors, average 


5000 per day. Many more all types, all sizes. _ 


Write giving phone number, Mal-Tut Real 
Estate, 10 William Street, Auburn, New York 
13021, 

LARGE DAIRY OPERATION $100,000 Income 
Last Year! 739-acre Central New York dairy 
comes with 125 milk cows, 25 heifers, 50 year- 
lings, 20 calves, 6 milking machines, 800-al. 
bulk tank, transfer system, .5-ton bulldozer, 5 
tractors, long list of machinery included! 400 


acres tillable, 100 improved pasture, creek, 
springs, 4 wells, 4 ponds, vood fences. New 
5-bedroom home valued at $35,000, electric 


heat, 2 baths, attached 2-car varage. 4 ad- 
ditional homes. 32x100 milk barn, 55. stan- 
chions, water bowls, barn cleaner, 2 silos, 3 
additional barns, other buildings. Outstand- 
ing dairy operation for $285,000. Free . 
232-paye I*all-Winter Catalog! Describes and 
pictures over 2,200 farms, ranches, town and 
country homes, businesses in 33 states coast 


to coast! Specify type property and location 
preferred. Zip code, please. United Farm 


Agency, 501-AA Il ifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Area code 212; YUkon 6-1547. 


52 ACRE FARM. 19 stanchion barn, milk 
house, tool sheds, 8 room house, bath, furnace, 
deep drilled well. Convenient location Whitney 
Point area, Broome County, New York. Write 
for details. W. W. Werts, Broker, P. O. Box 
110, Johnson City, New York 13790. 

REE CATALOG. Its descriptions are pre- 
pared by one of lone experience in rural real 
estate. That is why they have such a ring of 
authenticity. You'll find descriptions of almost 
all kinds, sizes, prices; New York and New 
England. Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, 
N.H. 03105. (Representatives wanted.) 


NORTHERN NEW YORK dairy farm one 
man operation, could expand. Close to village 
and city. Comes with 21 head registered cattle, 
equipment. Drive-thru barn, bulk tank, 
machinery storage. I-ine 4 bedroom home, 2 car 
garage. Owner retiring after 27 years. May 
assist in financing. Only $36,500.00. Call 315- 
457-3380. Write Graham Real Estate, 114 N. 
Woodland Dr., Liverpool, New York 13088. 











FARM BUILDINGS 


BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 
camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 
than anyone else for over 20 years, May we 
please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Inc., Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with simple tools. 


Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
site. 


We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 
plant. 


a 


ATLANTIC 


STEEL 
BUILDING 


Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 
Ree aE NG i ce) 


FARMS FOR RENT 


FARM FOR RENT approximately 350 acres. 
Acres of corn, milk market. 53 cow stanchion 
barn. Also loafing barn for heifers and dry 
cows. 3 concrete silos. Excellent land with 
creek for irrigation. Immediate occupancy. John 
Borsh, Rte 203, Valatie, New York 12184. Call 





A/C 518-392-9450. 


FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vaeant 
land and timber lots,,New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 

BUY OR LEASE vood New York dairy farm. 
Prefer. stocked, equipped.. Phone 413-532-8084, 
Arthur Donnellan, South Hadley, Mass. 01075. 


FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, mink, muskrat, rac- 
coon, beaver fisher, otter, foxes, ete, Highest 
prices. Prompt returns. Carr’s Trading Post, 
2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 
GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
AIRGRAVT GENERATORS (Welding) $27.69. 
Aireraft Starters (Gear Reducers) $24.69. 
Hydraulie Cylinders. Gov’t. Surplus Catalogue 
50¢. Surplus, Box SAA, Thomasville, Penna. 
TS ets 
FREE JEEP buying information when you 
send 50¢ for 1970 Gov’t. Surplus Bargain 
Catalogue. Surplus, Box 789A, York, Penna. 
17405, 
ees er a gas OS rR eI 
HAY & STRAW 


HAY ALL GRADES delivered from Gen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 

















number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Ine., Box 227, Tort Plain, New York 
13339. 





QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 
shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201)748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or eall after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144, 





American Agriculturist, November, 1969 


CHRISTMAS ORDER FORM 


Yes, | want the Christmas assortment mailed to me at no 


extra charge. Enclosed is $_ for the term I've checked, 





[] 1 Year $2.00 [] 2 Years $3.00 [] 4 Years $5.00 


(The longer the term the more you save) 


























Name aie 
(Please print) 
St. or R.D. No. 
Post Office < . 
eee es ce ee 
[] New [] Renewal 
NAME 
St. or R.D. No. 
Post Office State Zip 
(] 1 Year $2.00 (] 2 Years $3.00 OO 4 Years $5.00 
AME 
St. or R.D. No. 
Post Office State Zip 
C] 1 Year $2.00 [_] 2 Years $3.00 [] 4 Years $5.00 


Send Gift Card From: 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
P. O. BOX 316 
ITHACA, N.Y. 14850 
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Permit No. 106 
ITHACA, N.Y. 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 
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HELP WANTED 


| NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green-. 


house men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11953. 
Phone 516-924-3444, ~ 





FRUIT PICKERS NEEDED December on to ; 


June. Hard work, good pay. Hardee County 
Chamber of Commerce, Wauchula, Florida 
33873. 


WANTED AMBITIOUS, all-around dairy farm 
man. Immediate placement. Top wages. Good 
working conditions; use of modern milking and 
field equipment. Paid vacation. Housing avail- 
able. References. Jacob Van Tol & Son, Ideal 
Farm Dairy, RD #3, Tamaqua, Pa, 18252. 
Phone 717-386-4899. 


SAWYER — Year round job in New Jersey. 
Salary plus profit sharing. Liberty Lumber Co., 
Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 


So Maher A sete ) analy Nes aE eee ee sien E 
ASSISTANT HERDSMAN WANTED for pure- 
bred Angus farm in upper New York, Pleasant 
surroundings, good house, oil heat, good privi- 
leges, reasonable work hours. Must have know- 
ledge of feeding and care of livestock, do all 
round farm work with modern machinery. 
Must be married, small family and a depend- 
able man. Salary according to man’s abilities. 
Write to Harold E. Brown, Bent Lee Farm, 
Box 131, Warren Co. Brant Lake, New York 
12815. 


CARETAKER, WESTCHESTER COUNTY; 
men’s shooting and fishing club; general build- 
ing and grounds maintenance; house and utili- 
ties furnished on wooded preserve. Wife 
could handle club kitchen for simple lunches 
on weekends for added income. Box 369-TT, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 


BARN EQUIPMENT and building material 
salesmen needed immediately. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, full-time work in Eastern and Western 
New York State. Sales experience essential. 
Write Standard. Equipment, Inc., Bel Air, 
Md. 21014. 


SALES FIELD REPRESENTATIVE. Position 
available in Central New York State. Looking 
for experienced man, preferably with an agri- 
cultural degree. An aggressive, competent 
individual. Will have excellent starting salary, 
benefits and career opportunities with us. 
Please send brief resume outlining your work 
experience and education to: Olin Agriculture 
Division, P. O. Box 90, Bellona, New York 
14415. An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


SUPERVISOR: MAN to supervise Farm Sup- 
ply Stores. Transportation provided, agricul- 
tural experience preferred. Send resume and 
references to Box 869-TS, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


DAIRY FARMER needs boy over 16 to assist 
him Permanent job. Good pay. Room and 
board. Andrew Cherniske, New Preston, Con- 
necticut. Phone 203-868-2710. 


HELP WANTED: Token salary and home avail- 
able to widow or lady, in good health, as house- 
keeper for active elderly man. Small Long 
Island home. Write Box 369-TV, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


COMPANION FOR WOMAN. Nice home. 
Avon, New York. Wages. Box 369-TW, Ithaca, 
New York 14850. 























HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 3—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 3rd zone. We use stainless steel 








extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 
GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 


Honey—5 Ibs. $2.50, 10 Ibs. $4.40, cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 3rd zone. 60 lb. can $10.80, 
2-—$21.00, five or more $10.20 each FOB. Harry 
T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


DELICIOUS WHATE CHUNK Comb Honey. 
Clover-Basswood. 5 Ibs. $3.50. Extract; 5 lbs. 
$2.60; six $11.50 all prepaid. 60’s $11.00 here. 
Charles Peet, Gouverneur, New York. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s finest. 
Old fashioned Buckwheat—5 lbs. $2.75; 6-5 Ib. 








pails $12.11; 60 Ib. $12.28; 2-60 lb. $23.96; 
5 or more $11.68 each. Wildflower—5 Ib. 
$2.65: 6-5 lb. $11.51; 60 Ib. $10.68; 2-60 Ib. 
$20.76; 5 or more $10.08 each. 5’s postpaid 


3rd zone—60’s FOB. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at honey plant. Price lists available. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 
13736. 





HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 16411, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 453859. 








MAPLE SYRUP 


PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.75 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 138305. 
webbega een Pats ohas sts ere sae eee ne ee 


MISCELLANEOUS 


20 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06513. Send for free trial blade. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RY, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full. 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, Mass. 02134. 


f AUTO EMBLEMS 




















Masonic, Shrine, Tubal, 32nd 
Degree, Elks, Moose, K_ of C, 
Fireman, Rotary, Kiwanis, C.- 


Y.O., and 4H. Beautiful Bronze 
Alloy Enameled in Fraternal 
colors. Adhesive back, $1.75 
2 for $3.00. Great For Gifts. 
be achat 65 Pierpont St., Waterbury, Conn. 
6708. 


2-inch, an 
ideal size. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 





$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20. Minn. 
PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany, New York. 


STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samcor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 


LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inec., Corner of Route 13 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/ Pric- 
ing Guide. Lists over 1850 new, old bottles. 
Identification easy. Illustrated. Tells where to 
buy, sell. Guaranteed, $3.95 postpaid. Cleve- 
land, 320 BP Main, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 


LIGHTNING PROTECTION — 11,684 installa- 
tions without loss. 35 years manufacturing, 
distributing, installing. Representatives near 
you. Phone 603-742-1809 collect. Dealer accounts 
solicited. American Lightning Rod Co., Dover, 
New Hampshire 03820. 


FOUR ‘‘WILL” FORMS, booklet by New York 
Attorney. Plus ‘‘Guide’’—$1.00. National, Box 
48313-NN, Los Angeles, California 90048. 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


TROLLS from Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
Free catalog. Troll “Village, 2 Edgewood Drive, 
Orono, Maine 04478. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL’’—Paradox 2, New 
York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly. $3.00 year, 
Sample 50¢. 


FREE PEAT HUMUS ! ! ! Complete details— 
free. O. Zimmerman, Henriette, Minn. 55036. 


ce ane AR A TL ED 


lf THINGS TOO DULL? 


For 60 years this tool has sharpened knives, 
scissors, sickles, scythes, hoes, axes, hedge & 
grass shearers, mowers etc. etc. simple safe 
fast. Cuts glass too!! Ask Grampa, he knows. 
Guaranteed for years. Only $1.35—2 for $2.50 
for yours. 


ye 65 Pierpont Street 
THOMPSON S$ Waterbury, Conn. 06708 
MUSIC 


FREE CIRCULAR—Country Records—Fiddle 
Tunes—J. E. Mainer-Hylo Brown, ete. Uncle 
Jim O’Neal, Box A-G, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NOW YOU TOO can have the famous Lundy 
Family Singers Long Playing Album. All 
Gospel Singing for $3.98. Send cash, check or 
money order to Viola Recording Studio, 105 N. 
15 St., Ft. Pierce, Florida 33450. 






































NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING” Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


LAMINATED RAFTERS & Arches for barns 
and sheds. Douglas Fir bonded with completely 
waterproof glue. Popular sizes stocked. Extra 
heavy rafters — extra low prices. Box S-119, 
Unadilla Silo Co., Unadilla, N. Y. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ince., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 

TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 











tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., Int., AC, 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, -shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 


rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used undercarriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.”’ 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and dozer, 
THC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletraec B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 


TRACTORS — FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 
and up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive & front 
loader $2950.00. John Deere 500 D, front loader, 
backhoe, 242 hrs. use $7300.00. Many tractors 
and equipment from the Ford Test Farms, 
backhoes—forks lifts—loaders for farm & in- 
dustrial use. Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, 
Ohio 44041—-39 years one location—777 So. 
Broadway. Parts & service on U.S. & Eng- 
lish built Ford tractors. 


USED: 2,000# Brower ‘Whirlwind’ feed 
mixer 5 HP electric—also Hammermill. Mar- 
tin Sarafin, RD#1, Mohawk, New York. Ph.: 
315-866-4029. 


1956 DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL mounted 
on 1956 GMC. Daffin air unloader, good condi- 

















tion. $750 without diesel engine. Philip 
Arnold, RD #3, Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010. 
Phone 518-843-3429. 

FARROWING STALLS — Complete $26.75. 


Dolly 
62326. 


Free literature. 
Colchester, Ill. 


Dealerships available. 
Enterprises, 180 Main, 
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NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 


PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. BRICE CREESY, 
ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 





CALF CREEP FEEDERS — 30 bushel capacity 
$92.50. Dealerships available. Free literature. 
Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Colchester, Ill. 
62326. 

FARM TRACTORS — New Fords, Massey 
Ferguson and David Brown diesels, all models, 
also 50 to 70 used trade-ins. Lowest prices, 
full year’s warranty, parts and service guar- 
anteed. New 1969 Ford 5000 diesel by order 
$4270.00. New -Massey Ferguson 178 diesel by 
order $4203.00. New David Brown 1200 by 
order $3932.00. We are factory franchised 
distributor dealers on two makes of 4-wheel 
drive tractors 46 to 160 H.P. Free delivery 
to 200 miles one tractor, 400 miles 2 tractors, 
600 miles 3 tractors, 800 miles 4 tractors. Dick 
Brady Farm Tractor Sales, Ine., P. O. Box 
AA, Fairview (Erie Co.) Pa. 16415. Phone 
814-474-5811. 

FOR SALE — Chevrolet truck; 80 ser.; V/6 
478 Eng.; p. st.; dual lift, truck mounted con- 
tainer transfer unit; bulk milk cont.; pump 
compt. Ph. 717-967-2195 after 8 PM; J. D. 
Arnold, #3, Montrose, Pa. 

PICK-UP TRUCK STOCK RACKS — All steel 
construetion $109.50. Dealerships available. Free 
literature. Dolly Enterprises, 180 Main, Col- 
chester, Il]. 62326. 


Handy TORCH 
a 


has 99 uses, 

. SPLITS GIANT ROCKS, DESTROYS 
TREE STUMPS. 800,000 USERS. 
DISINFECTS, PREHEATS, DRIES CONCRETE 
Burns KEROSENE. Weighs 20 Ibs. EASY 
Py TO USE. FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERA. 
TURE SINE, NY4 QUAKERTOWN, PA. 






















NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 
pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 
Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30350, Louis- 
iana, Missouri 63353. 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. Biggest selling varieties. 
Also dwarf pears, peaches, plums, cherries. 
New Fallred everbearing raspberries, Geneva 
everbearing strawberries, grapes, blueberries, 
nuts. Flowering trees and shrubs. Write for 
colorful orchard and garden guide and catalog 
free. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 971 Maple Street, 
Dansville, N.Y. 14437. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


INFRODUCTORY OFFER — Color prints 10¢ 
each; 12 exposure Kodacolor $2.79 includes 
new film. Photos, Box 707 AA, Muncie, 
Indiana 47305. 


TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from roll 65¢. 
Eight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.49; twelve $1.89; twenty $2.89. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG. Fall/Winter Edition of our 
famous Real Estate Catalog, just off the press; 
latest bargains in homes, ranches, investment 
property. Write today! Safe-Buy Real Estate, 
P. O. Box 589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 722038. 


FOR SALE IN Brooksville, Florida—3_bed- 
room, 2 bath cement block house. Large living 
room, fireplace, sunporch. Nice location on 
edge of town. Pictures. $13,500. Terms. Mrs. 
Alice Markham, Rte. 8, Box 6, Brooksville, 
Florida 33512. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 

is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 

est cost? Something different in sales and use. 

Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free, 

Campbells Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
linois. 


























SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in carload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 





SIGNS 


NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox -— Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


ALUMINUM ‘Posted, No Hunting,, No Tres- 
passing”’ Signs, 22 styles. 17¢-35¢ each. Free 
sample and literature. John Voss, Dept. AA, 
Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 13104. 


SILOS 


SILOS—FACTORY CREOSOTE Treated Wood. 
Maximum insulation against frozen ensilage 
and absolute acid resistance. Dependable lock- 
doweled wind-resistant construction. Immediate 
delivery. Box BS-119, Unadilla Silo Co., Una- 
dilla, New York. - 


SITUATION WANTED 


FAMILY MAN WANTS eontact with dairy- 
man wanting to retire. Have book learning 
but need practical experience. Conscientious 
and good intelligence. Will consider all offers. 
Box 369-TU, Ithaca, New York 14850. 

















‘i SNOWMOBILES FOR SALE 


ENO Ol arg eh reas aay tS a cee ig eee he Alt pace 
1970 SKIROULE 14 horsepower, list for $725, 
asking $670 while they last. New 1969 Skiroule 
20 horsepower, factory guarantee, was $879, 
now $740. Payments as low as $20 available. 
Trailers, $139 for single and $189 for doubles. 


Suits for men or women $39.50. Call Dave 
Emerson, Kingston Enterprises, Kingston, 
N.H. 603-642-3506. 

SPARROW TRAPS 
SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 


proved trap. Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 


LT 


STAMPS & COINS 


I PAY $250 EACH for 1924 1¢ green Franklin 
stamps, rotary perforated 11 ($2500 unused). 
Send 25¢ for illustrated folders showing amaz- 
ing prices paid for old stamps, coins, collec- 
tions. Vincent 85AA, Bronx, New York 10458. 
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TIRES 








TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent #1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 


$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials. New Major 


Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Tbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. Ist $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. Ist 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $32.50; 
700x176 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAVEL 


Mi ANN Ba RAMs rea Rr ia Bierge ear  A Eeee 
ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, etc., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
870, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. ; 


TRAPPING 
ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 
TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 














let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55426. 

TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker. Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
WANTED TO BUY 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 63101. 


WANTED TO RENT 


WANTED TO RENT: Farm of at least 125— 
450 tillable acres and large barn. On a month- 
ly cash basis preferably with option, Glenn 
Gardner, Marey, New York 13403. Phone 315- 
865-8126. 


a 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 


Ohio 43050. 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 
25c. Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 
500, 140 Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
summed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Llanerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 19083. 


WEAVE RUGS — Make good profits. No ex- 
perience necessary! Free catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have 
loom—advise make, weaving width please. OR. 
Rug Company, Dept. 0950, Lima, Ohio 45802. 


PALMLOOM. Fits your palm; uses scrap 
rags, yarn. Makes coasters, applique, matched 
hat, dress ornaments, scatter rugs, table pads, 
belts, hats, ete. For fun or profit. Complete 
simple instructions with special needles only 
$2.00 postpaid. Guaranteed. Wittig’s, Box 511, 
Pinellas Park, Florida 33565. 


NYLON OR COTTON Half Aprons $1.00; 4 
piece Barbie outfits $1.00. Pauline Nash, 
LaFargeville, New York 13656. 


FRUIT JARS WORTH $1000.00—New Book 
prices 1000 kinds, Where to Sell—Guaranteed, 
$1.95 postpaid. Harvest Publishers, Box 3015- 
LS, Milwaukee, Wise. 53218. : 


WE’RE THE LARGEST BUYERS of fruit 
jars, bottles (beams). Send $1.00 (refundable) 
for huge buying lists. Schroeders, Paducah, 
Kentucky 42001. 

QUALITY GIFTS! New, 
Wide selection. Domestic, 


bonus plan, Free catalog. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 54401. 



































unusual, practical. 
imports. Liberal 
Jay’s, Box 1301¢, 
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“Thankigiving Feast, 


the Easy Way ... 


by Alberta Shackelton 


Thanksgiving dinner, com- 
plete with some or all of the 
traditional foods, no longer need 
represent long hours of prepara- 
tion. Careful planning and shop- 
ping, doing much of the work 
ahead- of time, and using some 
of the convenience foods now 
available can mean a more care- 
free, joyous family holiday cele- 
bration. The following Thanks- 
giving menu makes the above 
possible, and recipes are given 
for the starred items. 

Cranberry Sherbet-Fruit Mé- 
lange. Canned or frozen fruit 
mixture with a dip of holiday- 
featured cranberry sherbet. . 

Roast Stuffed Turkey*. Frozen 
stuffed turkey roasted golden 
brown and_ garnished with 
pickled crabapples or peaches 
or a turkey stuffed with your 
own adaptation of packaged 
stuffing mix. 

Giblet Gravy. Smooth, rich 
and brown with plenty of giblets, 
simmered and refrigerated the 
previous day. 

Candied Sweet Potatoes. 
Ready to heat frozen or canned 
potatoes or yams to glaze your- 
self. Or serve Duchess Potatoes 
made with the addition of an 
egg yolk or two to fluffy white 
mashed potatoes (made with 
packaged or canned _ potato 
flakes, buds or granules), placed 
in shallow casserole and baked 
in a moderate oven 30 to 40 
minutes. 

Vegetable Scallop*. Frozen 
broccoli or asparagus spears with 
creamed tiny onions. 

Ready to heat or Brown and 
Serve Crescent or Butterfly Rolls. 

Cabbage Slaw with grated 
carrot, raisins or dates and wal- 
nuts, tossed with bottled Slaw 
Dressing or Jellied Vegetable 
Ring* with choice ‘of prepared 
salad dressing. © 

Plum or Fig Pudding with 


Hard Sauce. Ready to heat or_ 


your own pudding made days 
ahead and stored (no freezing 
necessary). Make hard sauce 
ahead too and freeze. Or for a 
lighter dessert, Orange Fluff* 
made with orange juice concen- 
trate. 


ROAST STUFFED TURKEY 

Choose the kind and size of 
turkey to meet your needs. An 
8 to 12-pound bird will furnish 
10-0. 20 servings; “a<12 “to -16- 
pounder will serve 20 to 32 
people. 

If you choose a frozen stuffed 
turkey, do not thaw before cook- 
ing. Follow accurately the cook- 
ing directions on the package. 
The temperature of the stuffing 
itself should reach 165°F. Test 
by inserting thermometer in 
body cavity for about 5 minutes 


30 


after turkey comes from oven; 
if reading is not at least 165°, 
return to oven until proper tem- 
perature is reached. 

Note: Do not attempt to stuff 
your own turkey ahead and 
freeze it. Home freezers take too 
long to freeze through to the 
stuffing, and spoilage is possible. 

To Roast Stuffed Turkey: 
Stuff turkey just before placing 
it in an oven preheated to 325°F. 
First, stuff neck end lightly and 
skewer neck skin to back. This 
is a good place to use an onion 
or more highly seasoned stuffing 
not desired by all eaters. Tuck 
wing tips behind shoulder joints. 

To simplify stuffing body cav- 
ity, place turkey, neck end down, 
in a large mixing bowl. Rub 
cavity with salt and lightly stuff 
by cupfuls, then shake drum- 
sticks slightly to insure bird is 
lightly stuffed and allow room 
for expansion while cooking. For 
tucking or trussing, push tail 
under band of skin into body 
cavity. Tuck each leg under band 
of skin or tie drumsticks to tail. 

Place stuffed bird, breast side. 
up, on a rack in a shallow roast- 
ing pan. Brush lightly with 
melted fat. Insert thermometer 
if used in thickest part of inside 
thigh muscle, being careful not 
to hit bone. Thermometer should 
register approximately 185° when 
bird is done. 

Cover with a loose cap of foil 
so it will not touch top or sides 
of turkey, pressing foil lightly 
at drumsticks and breast end. 
Do not add water or cover, and 
basting is not necessary. When 
bird is about 7/4 done, cut cord 
or band of skin at tail to allow 
heat to reach inside of thighs. 

Tests for doneness: 185° on 
thermometer; thickest part of 
drumstick will feel soft when 
pressed between fingers; drum- 
stick will move up and down 
easily and twist easily in socket. 


HERB-SEASONED STUFFING 
(for 16-pound turkey) 


2 8 oz. bags herb-seasoned stuffing 
mix 
3 to 4 cups celery, cut up 
’2 to 1 cup chopped onion, optional 
2 cups sautéed sliced mushrooms 
Hot water, amount for desired 
moistness 
% pound butter (2 sticks) 
1 cup snipped parsley 
Sauté celery (and onion if 
used) in about half the butter 
until crisp-tender. Mix remain- 
der of fat with some hot water; 
for a dry dressing, use just enough 
water to melt butter. Moisture 
from bird during roasting will 
provide some moisture. For a 
moist dressing, use up to 2 cups 
water, depending on moistness 
desired. 
Combine stuffing crumbs, cel- 


ery, onions, mushrooms, parsley, 
and butter-water mixture and 


toss lightly. 


VEGETABLE SCALLOP 


2 packages frozen broccoli or aspara- 
gus spears 

1 large package (1 to 1% pounds) fro- 
zen onions 

2 cans condensed cream soup-mush- 
room, celery or chicken 

Milk or Half and half 

1 cup grated Cheddar cheese, if de- 
sired 

’2 cup toasted slivered almonds 


Cook vegetables as directed 
on package. Arrange spears of 
broccoli or asparagus in a cas- 
serole with ends toward center. 
Place onions in center of cas- 
serole. Pour over vegetables the 
condensed soup diluted to a 
medium-thick cream sauce with 
milk or half and half. Sprinkle 
grated cheese over top, if used, 
and scatter almonds over top. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375° to 400°) until bubbling 


and brown. 


MOLDED VEGETABLE RING 


1 tablespoon unflavored gelatine 

Y% cup cold water 

cup boiling water 

‘4 cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons fresh, canned or frozen 
lemon juice 

teaspoon salt 

cup celery, cut in strips 

%2 cup shredded cabbage 

Ys cup small cucumber cubes 

‘4 cup cold cooked green peas 

Y%, cup cold cooked beets, diced 


— 
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Soak gelatine in cold water 
and then dissolve in_ boiling 
water. Add vinegar, sugar, lemon 
juice, and salt and mix well. 
Chill until slightly thickened 
and add remaining ingredients. 
Turn into a lightly oiled ring 
mold. Chill until firm. Remove 
to large platter, surround with 
crisp greens, and fill center with 
Horseradish Dressing. 

To make Dressing, beat ¥/, 
cup heavy cream until almost 
stiff and then add 3 tablespoons 
vinegar gradually, while con- 
tinuing to beat. When stiff, add 
1/, teaspoon salt, dash pepper, 
and fold in 2 tablespoons horse- 
radish. Or, use your own favorite 
bottled salad dressing. 





Photo: Reynolds Metals Company 
Today’s turkeys come stuffed or unstuffed, in all sizes, and they’re one 
of the best meat buys on the market. Roast yours to a golden brown 
and serve it with pride on Thanksgiving. 


ORANGE FLUFF 

L, package orange flavored gelatine 

1 cup boiling water 

16 oz. can unthawed orange juice 
concentrate 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

’2 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons grated orange rind, if 
desired : 

2 egg whites beaten stiff 

1 cup heavy cream, whipped stiff or 

2 cups whipped dessert topping mix. 

Dissolve gelatine in_ boiling 
water. Add unthawed orange 
juice concentrate, lemon juice, 
sugar and grated rind. Let stand 
until mixture thickens. slightly. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites 
and then the whipped cream or 
topping mix. Turn into a pretty 
glass bowl and chill. Top with 
whipped cream dollops studded 
with a thin orange half-slice and 
an orange slice twisted in center. 
Serves 6 to 8. 

Freeze some leftover turkey 
for later use in Turkey a la King. 
Measure 1 quart medium-sized 
turkey pieces (4 cups) and place 
in suitable freezer container. 
Cover with cool canned chicken 
broth or consomme to keep tur- 
key from drying out. Leave % to 
1 inch for expansion; seal, label 
and freeze. 


TURKEY a la KING 

1 quart medium-sized pieces of turkey 
3 tablespoons butter 
cup fresh mushrooms sliced or | 

7-oz. can sliced mushrooms 
14 cups diced celery 

’% cup diced green pepper 
12 cups turkey or chicken stock 

2 tablespoons butter 

¥s cup flour 
1% cups half and half or rich milk 

3 tablespoons diced pimiento 

Salt and pepper 


bd. 


Cook sliced mushrooms, celery 
and green pepper in the 3 table- 
spoons butter until crisp-tender. 
Melt 2 tablespoons butter, stir 
in flour and gradually add turkey 
stock. Cook until thickened with 
stirring. Add the half and half 
or rich milk, turkey, mushrooms, 
celery and peppers. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper and 
stir in pimientos. Serve over 
Chinese fried noodles, in patty 
shells, or over fluffy rice or bak- 
ing powder biscuits. Serves about 
10 
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Booklets You Might Like 


“Winning Recipes”—20 pages 
of mouth-watering, easy-to-pre- 
pare recipes featuring Hunt’s 
tomato sauces. For your free 
copy, write Winning Recipes 
(P), Hunt-Wesson Kitchens, 1645 
West Valencia Drive, Fullerton, 
Calif. 92634. 


“Do You Know How To Read 
A Handtag?” is available free of 
charge by writing Consumer 
Information’s Center, Maytag 
Company, Newton, Iowa 50208. 
The handtag on a garment will 
tell you who manufactured it, 
the fiber content, fabric finishes, 
how to care for the garment and 
what to expect from it. The trick 
is to know just what these things 
mean, and this booklet will help 
you. 





New electric trivet by The 
West Bend Company. Available 
in either avocado or harvest gold; 
uses controlled heat to maintain 
temperatures between 150° and 
190°. Reaches prescribed tem- 
perature within three minutes. 
Retails for under $6 and is avail- 
able at hardware and depart- 
ment stores. 





Be Salers be > ‘seem: 4: wear 
jaekets decorated with stripes 
and patches of retro-reflective 
Scotchlite, the same material used 
on stop signs. This material, a 
safety device recommended by 
the U.S; Public Health Service, 
bounces light from automobile 
headlights directly back to the 
driver. 

For free information on the 
windbreaker rally jackets, write 
to Proto Tool Company, Jacket 
Program, Box 3519, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles, Calif. 90054. 
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Fireplace Logs For Christmas 


This project, of making “fire- 
place logs’ from newspapers, 
should be started about two 
months before Christmas, since 
it takes time to process the logs. 
Besides plenty of newspapers, 
for five logs (which is about 
what one would make for home 
use, and the amounts can be 
increased in proportion if mak- 
ing some for gifts) you need the 
following: 

150 sheets of ‘newspaper, four 
pounds of blue stone crystals, 
four pounds of copper sulphate 
powder, and three pounds of rock 
salt. All these can be bought at 
the drug store. 


The real things in life just can’t be beaten. After - 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 


from scratch? Nothing. 


But it does take longer at a time when life’s a 


lot more hurried than it used to be. 


That’s why Fleischmann’s developed the new 
Rapidmix method. It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 















































To make a log, roll 30 sheets 
of the paper tightly, tie firmly 
around ends and center with 
very stout string. Next mix the 
chemicals in one gallon of water 
in a large keg or washtub and 
stir it well. If you use a keg, 
stand the logs on end, but if you 
use a washtub, lay them down. 
This is to thoroughly immerse 
the rolls in the mixture. The 
solution is strong, so’ be sure 
little children don’t put their 
hands in it. 

Every few days examine the 
logs and as they absorb the fluid, 
add water. A gallon of water 
added the second week usually 
takes care of absorption. At the 
end of the fourth week, remove 
logs and lay in heated spot such 


C 


in life até 
real 


as storeroom, cellar, or furnace 
room — any warm place. When 
dry, logs are ready for use and 
will make beautiful fires in the 
fireplace. 

Wrap the ones you give away 
in gay Christmas paper and tie 
with contrasting colored ribbon. 
All recipients will be grateful 





for this cheerful gift. — Louise 
Price Bell 

TOY CHEST. 

by Sally Goth 


At dawn my effervescent sprite 

Empties this with speed of light. 
Dusk presents a different vision; 
Toys go in with snail’s: precision. 





best things 


Because you no longer have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water temperature or warm the bowl. 


You just blend Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 


other dry ingredients, mix—and bake one of the best 


things in life. A light, tasty cake. The real thing. 


For 70 real thing recipes, including the Babka 
below, send 25¢ for “Fleischmann’s New Treasury of 


Yeast Baking,’ Box 48E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10559. 
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Winterizing Evergreens 


by Doc and Katy Abraham 





es YESTERDAY 


by E. R. Ea 


The sales of “Journey to Day Before Yes- 
terday” continue to be good because so 
many who have read it keep telling others 
about it. Young and old alike get a kick out 
of learning how their forefathers lived; and 
youngsters really begin to believe that 






arta 


‘The way you take care of your 
evergreens now will determine 
how well they come through the 
winter. The number one killer of 
both established evergreens and 
newly planted ones is a dry soil. 
Evergreens do not winterkill from 
freezing. They are affected by 
dry winds and,sunshine of the 
fall, winter and spring months. 
That’s why it’s a good idea to 
soak your evergreens thoroughly 
during fall months, before the 
ground freezes. 

On hot, sunny winter days, 
the plants give off a lot of mois- 
ture. If the ground is frozen, 
water cannot be absorbed 
through the roots, so it must come 
from the plant foliage itself. 
This type of injury is called des- 
iccation and is the greatest killer 
of evergreens. An _ evergreen 
against a white background of 
a house can be “burned” twice 
by the sun. The sun’s rays are 
bounced from the white wall, 


bags from sheets now, before 
you forget. 


Cut-Leaf Philodendrons 


This number one vine sold by 
florists and used by home owners 
brings in many questions. One I 
get most often is, “Why won’t 
the leaves split and develop those 
WICesdeep Cuise/ See 

The answer. here is a lack of 
light, poor soil, or insufficient 
water. Under low light, the new 
growth reverts to the “juvenile” 
stages, with spade-shaped, smaller 
leaves and without the deep cut. 
In the jungle, these plants de- 
velop cut leaves to prevent winds 
and rains from shredding them. 

The common name for this 
large-leaved philodendron is Cer- 
iman, but it is correctly called 
Monstera_ deliciosa. However, 
for years it has incorrectly passed 
for a philodendron and is sold 
by florists as Philodendron per- 
tusum. It’s doubtful if a name 






4; Grandpa’s stories “really happened.” se | hitting the evergreen from be- other than philodendron will 
we (0) hind, as well as from the front. ever be accepted, and for all 
ee Wes When the foliage dries out, practical purposes, who gives a 
] For a copy of this nostalgic book, well-bound "| you may not notice the browning hoot? 

es and illustrated, send check or money order for 4 | In winter, but in spring you get An indirect, bright light is 
(0) $7.30 (New York State tax included) to American 3 | that ugly brown, scorched effect. best for this “philodendron’”’ or 
Ko eee gee Department, Box 370, Ithaca, ee Newly planted evergreens get Monstera. Keep it out of sun- 


burned worse, since they have light. Artificial light can be used, 
poorly established root systems. with a 150-watt lamp placed at 
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In The Winter” tour, today. 
Name 


Address 











: 
REWARDS: 


Cross-country via Scenic-Dome. Train 

Yellowstone Park via Heated Snow-Mobile 

Old Faithful 

Dog Sled Rides 

Inside View of Igloo (Real One, That Is!) 

Bering Sea via Sled Travel: 

Eskimo Style Ice Fishing 

Northern Lights — In Color 

The ‘“‘Fur Rendezvous”’ Celebration 

Championship Dog Sled Races 

Car Races on Ice 

Snow Shoe Baseball Game 

Annual Miners and Trappers Ball (In Costume 
of the Gold Rush Era) 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department N-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 
Please, send my FREE information on the “Alaska 


_—State Fie 






30 “otazy” neople to visit 





and winterburn, especially if 
they’re in a windy spot. 
What to do: 1. Soak the ground 


thoroughly. 2. Apply mulch of 


sawdust, peat, compost, or cocoa 
bean shells. 3. Provide a burlap 
screen for evergreens exposed to 
the wind; it’s not necessary to 
wrap burlap around each ever- 
green. 4. Resort to liquid plastic 
sprays known as anti-desiccants, 
which prevent moisture from 
evaporating from both narrow- 
leaved and_ broad-leaved . ever- 
greens. 


American Agriculturist readers can get a 
free bulletin, ‘‘Make Your Evergreens 
Live Through Winter,’’ by sending a self- 


addressed, stamped envelope to Doc and 
Katy Abraham, Box 370, American Agri- 
culturist, Ithaca, New York 14850. 





Deer Repellent 


As soon as snow starts to fall 
deer can be counted on to visit 
chestnut, apple, and other fruit 
trees. You can keep them away 
from valuable trees by taking old 
bed sheets and cutting them into 
2x4-inch pieces. Make little 
bags from them and place two or 
three moth balls inside each bag. 
These can be hung on small 
limbs by using clothes pins. 

Moth balls are offensive to a 
deer’s keen sense of smell, and 
their effectiveness lasts a month 
or two. High humidity slows 
down the evaporation; rain or 
snow has little effect on the moth 
ball’s life. Game wardens say 
that April is the worst month for 
deer damage, but we’ve had them 
bother our trees earlier than this. 
Start making your moth ball 


Fea bia Mes en baa 
te aatlres —— a ow i . oat Soa . —— “9 wee — 8 ae oi aaanaanc i 8 cin 
FESS ear ah reek nm coy Sh coment come ng cn come gem com Even mature evergreens dry out least six feet away, or you can 


use a fluorescent light. 

Grow the plant on a bark slab 
totem pole or moss stick. Cut off 
the snake-like aerial roots as 
they come out if you wish. These 
aerial roots are absorption organs 
which attach themselves to the 
pole. They can be removed by 
using a razor blade, sterilized 
in alcohol or hot water. 

Note: Prune this plant peri- 
odically to get it to branch out 
and to control its height. Don’t 
wait until it hits the ceiling to 
prune; cut out the top long be- 
fore it reaches that stage. Root 
it in a jug of plain tap water. 

Friends, it’s a pleasure writ- 
ing for our AA readers. We hope 
you'll drop us a note, saying how 
you like our service and how we 
can improve upon it. 





HOME WORKSHOP 


Pattern 311 gives actual-size 
guides for cradles 18, 8 and 4 in- 
ches long. Little girls love to rock 
their dolls in them, and grownups 
use them for servers, planters, or 
for holding fireplace wood. Pat- 
tern is 50 cents. 

Send orders to American Ag- 
riculturist, Pattern Dept., P.O. 
Box 50, Windsor, New York 
12550. 
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9382. Dashing diagonal line, soft 
draping. PRINTED PATTERN, 
New Women’s Sizes 34-48. Size 36 
(bust 40) 214 yds. 45-inch... 50 cents 























9334. Rose-embroidered cobbler 9382 A a 
apron. PRINTED PATTERN, Half + 
Sizes 141/,-241/, Size 1614 (bust 37) °448 iy 
21% yds. 35-inch fabric. .... 50 cents / 


9189. Side-button interest, panel. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New Half 
Sizes 1014-201. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
1% yds. 60-inch, .......:. 50 cents 


4635. Collar or band neck; buttons 
or zip closing. PRINTED PATTERN, 


New Misses’ and Half Sizes 8-16 and 
OSs a BOW ise Ce ootig ces ect at ah A 50 cents 


9189 10-20% 
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7315. Knit 614-inch triangles; join 
into hexagons for afghans. Note the 
raised-leaf design. Use scraps of 
worsted. Directions. ...:... 50 cents 


9437. Sew a one pattern wardrobe. 
PRINTED PATTERN in New 
Misses’ and Half Sizes 8-16 and 1014- 
2014. Yardages in pattern... 50 cents 


9079. Shapely with curved yoke, 
panel. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
BtA vas AbsINCh > vans a so0e 50 cents 


950. Jiffy-knit shoe socks for tots 
on your Christmas list. Each sock one 
flat piece. Directions, Child’s Sizes 
iio Onehided@ o.oo. 50 cents 


i Instant Fashion Book [1 $1 Isend To 
‘ Instant Sewing Book oO 


[1 50¢ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Fr] 50¢ Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 
New York, N. Y. 10011 


+Fashions to Sew (Fall) 
:Needlecraft Catalog 

1 Book of 16 Quilts #1 [1] 50¢ 
‘Museum Quilt Book #2 [| 50¢ 


18 Ouillstortoday say. ie beor| on eee 


Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


See eee ewes sess eeeeeeee 


‘Book of 12 Prize Afghans [] 50¢ Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 

i Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs [] 50¢ and special handling. 

‘Boakiof 50: Instant Gitts: «POOP Stone hr ie tae ooo eae OEE D Ee Pere 
Pattern No. =: Size Price 
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YOUR SCENIC TRAIN RIDE 
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the GREAT 
SOUTHWEST 


THIS IS “IT”... 
The grand opportunity to 





see all the places and things 
that you've talked about so 
often. How many times have 


YOU said, “‘I’d like to see the 
Southwest but it is too farto _ | 


drive,” or, “I'd like to see Cal- 7 
ifornia but | don’t want to a 
travel alone.” 


Here’s your chance! Amer- 
ican Agriculturist 1970 Great 
Southwest Holiday Tour makes 
p it all possible with little effort . _ 
on your own part. ALL AR- 
RANGEMENTS ARE COM- : 
PLETELY TAKEN CARE OF 
FOR YOU. You'll enjoy tra- 
vel with American Agricultur- 
ist friends and neighbors... 


se nina an We eC 


every relaxed moment. 


It’s an ideal time of the @ 
year, too. Enjoy the sunny 
warm days away from the 


MONTEREY BAY winter cold. 





So much to see and do! RepwooD MONUMENT 
See the Grand Canyon, San 


Francisco, 17 Mile Drive to 
Muir Redwood National Park, 
Solvang ( Danish-America ), 
Death Valley, Las Vegas, Phoe- 

nix, San Diego, Los Angeles, | 
Hearst Castle, Disneyland . - 
the entire coast of California 
from San Francisco to Los An- BS 





geles and many other places a 
are waiting for you, so, come 


LOS ANGELES along and enjoy yourself! 


Tour dates are January 12 : 
_ through January 30, 1970. 
’ Don’t delay. Rush the coupon 
E below to us for your free in- 
formation folder. 


Travel Anywhere With TSB 


GRAND CANYON 








Without obligation, send me the American Agricul- 
turist Great Southwest Tour Folder. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CUPY2 2825 ot ee Sie ee 
PLEASE PRINT 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department U-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 
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Tingley’s | 
real rubber Hi-Top 
won't crack 

in cold weather 


Tingley's Hi-Top Work 
Rubbers are all pure 
rubber—to quickly 
stretch over your work 
shoes in freezing weather 
without cracking... with- 
out pinching fingers. All 
rubber for disinfecting 
and drying without a 
soggy lining. All rubber 
for lightness and long 
strong wear. All rubber, 
too, for econo- 
my. Price a pair: 
only $4.50 at 
your Tingley 
dealer's. He has 
“the boot with 
the button," too. 
Only $6.95. 













RUBBER CORPORATION 





222 SOUTH AVENUE, S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


Here's The Way 
To Curb A Rupture 


Successful Truss That Anyone 
Can Use on Any Reducible 
Rupture, Large or Small 





If you must wear a Truss for Rup- 
ture, don’t miss this. A Post Card, with 
name and address, will get you FREE, 
and without obligation, the complete, 
modernized Collings Plan of Reducible 
Rupture Control. Now in daily use by 
thousands who say they never dreamed 
possible such secure, dependable and 
comfortable rupture protection. Safely 
blocks rupture opening, prevents escape, 
without need of harsh, gouging pad 
pressure. Regardless of how long rup- 
tured, size, occupation, or trusses you 
have worn. TRY THIS, and send your 
Post Card today to Capt. W. A. Col- 
lings, Inc.. 5 Bond St. Adams, N. Y. 
Dept. 726G 
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kets for father and son. For boys, 
sizes 4-12; for men, sizes 38-44. 
Instruction leaflet, 15 cents. 





Hat and Scarf PC-1066. A two- 
some to wear anywhere. Keeps 
you warm and toasty; so easy to 
crochet. Instruction leaflet, 15 cents. 





Christmas Angels PC-9465. 
Easy and quickly crocheted to 
decorate your tree and give as 
gifts. They sell like hot cakes at 
bazaars too. Instruction leaflet, 
15 cents. 





Mittens B-204. A gift for the man 
who hunts. Make these marks- 
man’s mittens in toasty warm 
knitting worsted. Instruction leaf 
let, 15 cents. 





Stole PC-2720. Any grandmother 
or-mom will love keeping warm 
in this lovely hairpin lace stole. 
Instruction leaflet, 15 cents. 
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Wild Rose Doily PC-1094. 
Lovely gift for any woman on 
your Christmas list. Instruction 
leaflet, 15 cents. 





Mrs. Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 
Americon Agriculturist 
Box 370, Ithaca, New York 14850 . 


Please send me the following leaflets (check ones wanted): 
Angels PC-9465 Rose Doily PC-1094 
Hat & Scarf PC-1066 Stole PC-2720 
Jackets B-343 Mittens B-204 

| am enclosing (15 cents in coin for each leaflet). - 





Name 
Address 











Zip 





Please print name and address 


Jackets B-343. Smart looking jac- 
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EARLY 
DELIVERY 






by ordering your 
Madison Silo early 


@ Feed nutritious 
silage for more milk, 
more meat, more 
profit | 


@ More than 67,000 ] 
Madison Silos in use 


Write One Of MADISON SILOS 
8 Branches For Information 


Madison — P, 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falls — 415 North Bridge St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, Ind. 46770 
Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 








IF YOUR OPERATION 
NEEDS VENTILATION 





Calves and cattle need fresh air when 
confined. Buy and use Vent-0-Matic, 
the ventilating unit perfected on a 
dairy fram . . . Now, giving satisified 
service to thousands of Dairy Farmers 
throughout the United States. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed on money-back basis. 


TUSCARORA ELECTRIC MFG. CO., INC. 
TE-66 Tunkhannock, Pa. 18657 


there’s a LARGE HOTEL 


with a year-round pool - 





Okay, so it doesn’t rhyme. It makes a 
lot of sense, though. A 300-room luxury 
hotel - motel right on the New York 
Thruway. With a year-round indoor 
heated swimming pool (Olympic size). 
Minutes by carfromdowntownSyracuse. 
Yet with free, lighted parking at the 
door. And rates that personify sweet 
reason: from $12 single, $17 double, 
children under 14 free. Fine cuisine. 
Lots of extras. Your kind of place. 
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Tel. 315-457-1122 Randolph F 
at Thruway Exit 37 


E 
E 
House | tcreres 
Electronics Parkway -Syracuse a 


‘aati ee samen RARE. 
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SABRE | 
proves that 
quality 
saw chain 
need not be 





SABRE saves you money 
whenever you replace 


saw chain... 


SABRE is the tough, high-quality saw 
chain that saves you money not only 
when you buy it—but while you use it. 
Install it on any popular model of chain 
saw and compare its value. SABRE is the 
only saw chain with a no-time-limit 
warranty ! 


the professional quality chain by 


SABRE 


the saw chain people 
SAW CHAIN - GUIDE BARS 

SPROCKETS » WEDGES 
FILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 





Name ___ 


Address i 


Dealer _ _ 


Dealer Address __ a ese ae 
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KEEP ’EM MILKING 
with this 2-WAY ACTION! 
Dr. Naylor Dilators promote natural 
milking and speed healing because they 
ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALL Y—keep end 
of teat open to maintain free milk flow. 
Stay in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY— Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat for 
prolonged antiseptic action— 
directly at site of trouble.. 
At drug and farm 
stores or write: 
H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N.Y. 










Large pkg. 


$1.25 


Trial pkg. 
60¢ 
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USDA SECRETARY HARDIN has presented a series of 

options” to the Congress concerning future farm 
policy. Included are commodity programs for 
wheat, cotton, and feed grains (with payment 
limitations to any one farmer) ... Class I Base — 
Plan extension ... land retirement under several 
programs ... and help for 400,000 families having 
small, inefficient farms. Hardin sees his role 
as helping to evaluate alternatives, rather than 
pushing for specific legislation. 











WHEAT is a good buy for livestock. For the first 
time in many years, wheat reached a point in 1969 
when it sold at a lower price per bushel than corn. 
General recommendation is that wheat should not 
make up more than one-third to one-half of con- 
centrate mixture for dairy cows. 


CEREAL LEAF BEETLE, an insect pest invading the 
Northeast as it spreads from the Midwest, will not 
likely do appreciable damage until 2 or 3 years 
from now so comments Cornell entomologist Art 
Muka. He reports that a systemic insecticide that 
is applied to the seed of affected crops shows 
promise, but it is not-yet registered for use. 


SKIPS IN CORN STANDS can be caused by: planting 
too fast, planting too deep early in the season, 
wrong planter plate-size, worn "seed knockers" or 
seed-hopper springs in planter, or fertilizer 
burn. Observe this fall. Make plans to correct 
before next planting season. 


U.S. DAIRY COW NUMBERS (12,700,000 last June) 
were Lowest since 1007. However, U.S. milk produc- 
tion in August was up 13 percent above August last 
year, first time in 25 months (with exception of 
29-day February in 1968) that production was 
higher than same month in previous year. 


ABOUT 58 PERCENT OF TOTAL U.S. apple production is 
expected to be marketed fresh, while about 40 
percent will be processed. With controlled 
atmosphere storage, fresh marketing is a year 
tround deal. Total crop is above last year's 
light crop, but not excessive ... and quality 

is good. 


AMENDMENT THREE to the New York State Constitution 
provides for state policies that include "the 
protection of agricultural lands." Important for 
farm people to study this amendment and vote on it. 


ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE is the largest off-farm 
agricultural occupation in Pennsylvania, employing 
more than 21,000 persons in some 1,400 companies. 
The business needs 800 new full-time employees 
each year, and 1,200 new part-time employees 
annually for the next five years. Opportunities 
abound for high school graduates to find employ- 
ment in this vocation in the 68 communities where 
ornamental horticulture is taught. 


ON OCTOBER 1, a minimum wage law for REmpire State 
farmers became effective. It applies to every 
farmer who paid cash wages of $1,200 or more in 
1968. Basic minimum wage will be $1.40 from 
October 1, 1969 to February 1, 1971. After that 
it will be $1.50 per hour. There are some minor 
exceptions for workers paid for piecework, youths 
under 18, and handicapped persons. If you are 
covered, get complete details and study them 
carenily. 


U.S.D.A. recently set a limit of 30 percent on the 
amount of fat in hot dogs and other cooked 
sausage products. 


CORNELL ANNOUNCES DEVELOPMENT of a new high-quality 
lettuce named Ithaca. Field trials have given the 
highest percent of marketable heads of all popular 
varieties. It is tough enough to stand rough 
treatment while being transplanted. It is disease 
resistant. Not recommended for mid-season crop on 
muck because heads grow too big for packing in 


. Standard cartons. 











The McKee Sno-Lander Model 520 
McKee Bros. Limited build a rotary snow 
plow to suit your tractor. Take your choice 
of rear mounted — 3 point hitch models 
or front mounted models including a unit 
designed specifically for Jonn Deere 
tractors with mid-P.T.O. 





The McKee ‘Sno-Lander’ 720 front 
mounted for John Deere Tractors 
Cuts a full 7 feet (920 cuts a full 9’). Throw 
snow up to 60 feet. Handle any type of 
snow—wet, dry or frozen—load trucks too. 
See your dealer for a model to fit your 
tractor — suit your job, or, write North 
America’s Leading Manufacturer of Inter- 


mediate Range Rotary Snow Plows. We'll 
be happy to send you a colorful catalogue 


McKEE BROS. umiteo 


ELMIRA ONTARIO 








DISTRIBUTED BY 


UEBLER’S 


VERNON, NEW YORK 
13476 


Phone (315) 829-2305 







061-MCK-69-3 


ANCIENT LIKE SCROLLS 
6 pages of Wisdom, on God, Ro- 
mance, Wit, Hate, Prudence and 
Sermon on The Mount. Make most 
unusual Gift, Conversation Piece 
$4.98 P.P. Personalized $1.00 Extra. 
Also 19th Century Road Toll Sign 
Reproduction $1.00 P.P. 
J & D Print 
1416 Noel Avenue 
Hewlett, L.I., N.Y. 11557 
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AN IDEAL DIET 


The late Ed Babcock, famous 
farm leader and writer, had 
much to say about what he called 
“animal diet,’ which consists of 
milk and its products, eggs and 
meat as a basis, supplemented by 
fruits and vegetables. 

Ed pointed out that both 
farmers and consumers of the 
Northeast are fortunate, because 
those basic products are pro- 
duced here. But unfortunately, 
not enough. effort is made to 
keep our diet balanced by these 
high-quality food products. If 
one makes sure that he eats the 
above-mentioned foods, his diet 
not only will be balanced but 
will be attractive and taste good. 
The human being does best when 
he likes his food. 

Cereals are all right as a sup- 
plementary food, but not as a 
main food. The place of cereals 
is best when converted by ani- 
mals into human feed. For ex- 
ample, it takes six tons of corn 
to produce one ton of pork, and 


TIME FOR A MEETING 


I like to think of the farm 
family ...father, mother, sons 
and daughters...as your farm 
and home board of directors. 
When any problem arises that 
affects the farm, the home, or 
any member of the family, you 
can call a meeting of your board 
to talk the problem over, giving 
each one the opportunity to take 
part and vote. As with the presi- 
dent in our government, the 
father and mother have the veto 
power. 

I think you would be pleas- 
antly surprised to find how this 
plan would increase the interest, 
particularly of the young people, 
in the farm and home affairs. 
It would also give them a feeling 
of sharing and responsibility. 

This plan can be used with 
non-farm families also. I know 
a-family where there are four 
children. The father calls the 
family together periodically to 
discuss and pass on the state of 
their finances and other prob- 
lems...the use. of television, 
who washes the dishes, who does 
the errands, who mows the lawn 
and cleans the sidewalks, who 
helps to get the meals, the time 
to go to bed, etc. 

Because questions are settled 
in conference and by vote, there 
is little quarreling as to who 
does what. 

This would be an excellent 
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five pounds of grain to produce 
one pound of eggs. By eating 
these basic animal foods one does 
not only reduce the tonnage or 
pounds of food eaten, but he eats 
a much better quality adapted 


- to human use. Therefore the cow 


and beef cattle are needed to 
convert cereals and roughage 
into milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and, by the same token, 
the hen is needed to convert 
cereals into eggs and meat. 

Another important point about 
animal diet is that it requires an 
immense amount of labor to con- 
vert cereals and roughage into 
animal products. This means 
high employment. for millions 
of workers, a large factor in a 
country’s prosperity. 

Like almost everything else, 
good practices begin at home. 
Farmers themselves could greatly 
improve the quality of their diet 
by using more of the animal foods 
like milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
and the meats. 


time to organize a family direc- 
tors’ meeting, because it will 
soon be time for making new 
plans and policies. 


FLOWERS IN THE 
WINTER TIME 


I can’t remember a year that 
was better for flowers in this sec- 
tion than this year has been. The 
weather seems to have been just 
about right for them, and they 
have bloomed and _ bloomed 
profusely. 

No country and no section in 
the north temperate zone has 
prettier flowers, or so many of 
them, as does the Northeast. But 
that is true only of our summer- 
time. There is a long gloomy 
period here from November to 
April when there are no flowers. 

My mother and thousands of 
other women offset our lack of 
flowers in the wintertime with 
house plants in the window. 
Mother’s bay window was a joy 
to behold on a cold winter 
morning. 

It is possible to have a won- 
derful display of flowers during 
winter by a window greenhouse. 
You .can build or have a winter 
garden right in your living room 
that will add beauty and warmth 
to your home. Now is a good 
time to get started with one. For 


A -0les whee 
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plants and ideas write to the 


floriculture department of your 
state college of agriculture or to 
Lord & Burnham, P. O. Box 114, 
Irvington, N. Y. 10533. 


UNJUST AND UNFAIR 


The attempt to boycott Cali- 
fornia grapes is one of the most 
unfair, unjust acts that has hap- 
pened in agriculture in a long 
time. A labor union, named the 
United Farm Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee (UFWOC), has 
attempted for years to organize 
farm help, especially with fruit 
in California. Fruit farmers are 
particularly vulnerable, because 
fruit is perishable, and unless 
harvested immediately the farm- 
er loses the results of a whole 
year’s crop. 

So far the labor union has 
failed to make much progress in 
organizing farm workers... so it 
turned to boycotting California 
grapes in the chain stores. In 
many cases misinformed people 
have joined to support the boy- 
cott. 

Seventy-seven percent of Cali- 
fornia grapes are produced by 
small growers who employ little 
or no help. So, in order to win 
against a few large growers, the 
labor union would if it could 
ruin seventy-seven percent of the 
growers. Not only that, if the 
boycott succeeds it can be used 
against farmers everywhere, large 
and small, including dairymen. 

Michigan State Senator N. 
Lorraine Beebe, chairman of 
the Consumer’s Rights Commit- 
tee, and an ardent representative 
of consumer’s rights, warns: “If 
the grape boycott, succeeds, it 
will bring an all-out attack on 
the American food market by 
boycott forces.” 

The Senator says that such 
action will be backed by “a 
completely false propaganda 
campaign’’, and that housewives 
will be “subjected to more of the 
same sort of arrogant tactics that 
the grape growers and workers 
have experienced.”” Her consumer 
committee believes that there 
should be national legislation. 

If you want to protect your 
own business and help prevent 
a great wrong, write to the Con- 
sumers’ Rights Committee, 910 
Seventeenth Street, N. W., Room 
901, Washington, D. C. 20006 
(See page 10 of October issue). 


ORDER NOW 


If you want something good 
to read for long winter evenings, 
something for a grand birthday 
or a Christmas present, some- 
thing that will recall good times 
that were and will never be 
again, then get E. R. Eastman’s 
book, “Journey to Day Before 
Yesterday.” 

But if you want it for a Christ- 
mas present, order it now, be- 
cause it takes a long time to get 
your order processed and through 
the mails, and Christmas will 
be here before you know it. 

To get a copy write to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, Department 
Book, Savings Bank Building, 


Figs en aa ee 


Ae GOS re 


Tica. New Yor 14850. The 


price is $7.30, including tax. 
M.E.R. 


COWS CAN BE 
““ORNERY”’ 






Born and brought up with 
dairy cows, I think I know them 
pretty well. But I had to learn 
the hard way. 

Years ago, when I was operat- 
ing a 40-cow dairy farm on 
shares, I was trying to drive a 
cow from the barnyard into the 
stable. Every time I got her up 
to the door, she turned and 
dodged off sideways, and I guess 
I must have spent fifteen min- 
utes trying to get the brute into 
the stable. All of you dairymen 
have had similar experiences. 

Finally, at the limit of my 
patience, I upped with a stone 
and threw it with all of my 
might. Fortunately, it didn’t hit 
her, but in throwing it, I lost my 
balance and fell, hitting my 
kneecap on a stone. In the many 
years since, “every time I see or 
feel the bunch left on my knee, 
I am reminded that throwing 
stones at cows or pounding them 
with a milking stool is a poor 
way to get them to give down 
their milk. 

Still, there have been a few 
times since when I have lost my 
patience and temper with cows 
for, like some humans, they can 
be most obstinate, ornery, dis- 
agreeable creatures. On the other 
hand, they can be gentle, lov- 
able, and affectionate. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


Some friend sent me two type- 
written sheets filled with good 
Chestnuts. Unfortunately I lost 
his name so I can’t give him 
credit. If he sees this and will 
write me, I would like to say 
“thank you”. Here’s one of his 
best: 

‘A former pupil of mine who 
had become a principal told me 
this one. When he went home 
for lunch, his landlady said that 
she wanted to go to a neighbor- 
ing town to shop that afternoon, 
but could not leave her preschoo! 
daughter Mary. He replied that 
that presented no problem; he 
would take Mary to school, and 
one of the high school girls would 
take care of her in the study hall. 
The girls would love it, and he 
had his classes in tke study hall 
so he would keep his eye on her. 

“Finally his plan was accepted. 
Soon after he began his class 
Mary talked out loud. Going 
back he explained that we do 
not talk out loud in school, but 
whisper. After a few minutes it 
happened again, and he told 
Mary quite firmly not to talk 
out. When it happéned for the 
third time he had to stop his 
class. This time he made it em- 
phatic. Retorted Mary, ‘I notice 
you keep your yap going most 
ofthe time!’ ” 
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SERVICE BUREAU CLAIMS 
RECENTLY SETTLED 
NEW YORK 


Mrs. Louis A. Stilwell, Interlaken 
(refund of down payment) 

Mr. Ray Houghton, Great Valley 
(refund on plants) 

Mr. Albert Young, Arkport 
(refund on chicks) 

Mr. Robert Bushman, W. Henrietta 
(refund on chicks) 

Mr. Le Roy N. King, Morrisonville 
(refund on book) 


Mr. George E. Besley, Beaver Dams 
(refund on subscription) 

Mr. Fay Shetler, Parish 
(gas tax refund) 


MAINE 


Mrs. Colby Whitcomb, Belfast 
(unfilled order) 

Mr. Bernard A. Newbert, Waldoboro 
(refund on roses) 


VERMONT 


Mrs. Helen Libby, Barton 
(refund on uniforms) 


ILLEGAL 


Since October 1, it has been a 
misdemeanor, in New York State, 
for anyone to misrepresent the 
true mileage of a car by altering 
the odometer, which registers 
the mileage. Also, when a car is 
sold, the seller must enter on the 
bill of sale or other paper the 
mileage appearing on the odo- 
meter at that time. If the seller 
knows the car has travelled more 
than is shown, he must indicate 
“true mileage unknown.” 

This new law was recommended 
to the New York State Legisla- 
ture by Attorney General Lef- 
kowitz who said: ‘Tampering 
with mileage indicators is an 
outright fraud on the consumer 
and tends to mislead a purchaser 
into thinking a car is in good 
condition, when, in fact, it may 
be in such bad working condi- 
tion it might be the cause of an 
accident.” 


POSSIBLE REWARD 


“T want to report that I just had 
ten of my best hens stolen. I am a 
subscriber member, so thought I 
would let you know.” 

We offer a $25.00 reward to 
the person who gives information 
leading to the arrest, conviction 
and imprisonment for at least 
30 days of anyone who defrauds, 
steals from, or commits arson 
against a subscriber. 

Payment of the reward is sub- 
ject to the following rules: 

1. The act of fraud, arson, or 
theft must be committed against 
a subscriber who has a Protec- 
tive Service sign prominently dis- 
played. 

2. Claim for a reward must 
be made promptly within 30 
days after conviction. 

3. Conviction must result in 
a jail sentence of at least 30 days. 
No reward will be paid if sen- 
tence is suspended or the culprit 
is paroled. 

4. The reward does not nec- 
essarily go to the person against 
whom the crime is committed 
nor to a subscriber. 

5.) ‘The reward will not, be 
paid to law enforcement officers. 
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by M. A. Parsons 


6. The reward will not be 
paid in the case of theft from 
commercial concerns, only from 
farms. 

We have asked our subscriber 
to. let us know. wf the thie iis 
caught and the above conditions 
are met. 


AVAILABLE 


The Bureau of Consumer 
Frauds and Protection of the 
New York State Department of 
Law has speakers available and 
a documentary film, “The Fine 
Art of Fraud.” 

Any group wishing to show 
the film or have a speaker ad- 
dress their meeting may write 
to Charles W. Stickle, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Attorney 
General, 80 Centre Street, New 
York, New York 10013. 


NOT VALID 


“A salesman called on us the 
other day and tried to sell me a set 
of books. I was not interested, but 
could not get him to leave. Finally, 
I went out to gather eggs and left 
him still talking with my two daugh- 
ters, aged II and 15. 

“When I returned to the house, I 
found that the girls had gathered up 
$5.55 between them. They had signed 
an order and had given him the 
money as a deposit on a $19.95 set 
of books. Do you think you could 
get this order cancelled and get their 
money back?” 

We have a copy of the order, 
which stated: “This is an abso- 
lute order. There are no condi- 
tions nor verbal agreements con- 
cerning it.” 

Ordinarily, if a person had 
signed such an agreement, there 
would be nothing we could do. 
Fortunately, however, in this 
particular case we were able to 
get a refund because the girls 
were minors and this was not a 
valid contract. 


ADDRESSES WANTED 


Mr. Eugene Heine, who was 
teaching in Pennsylvania when 
last heard from. 


* * 


Descendants of Samuel 
Mallery, whose son Rufus was 
U.S “Se mator-sand whose 
daughter, Maria Tresha, married 
a Slocum. 


* * 
Mrs. Meda Pendleton, form- 
erly of Susquehanna, Penna. 
* K 


Descendants of Annie Durst or 
Durot of Saratoga, N.Y. 


* OK 


Descendants of Minis and Etta 
Hoyt Barber, who lived near 
Delhi. NoY > Ghiey movedato 
Grahamsville and then to the 
Willowemoc or Debruce area. 


Loses control of 


SNOWMOBILE 


Hits snowbanhk! 


Joseph B. Greene II of Oakfield, N.Y. was seriously injured when he lost con- 
trol of his snowmobile. Back injuries put him in the hospital for 12 days. 
Here local agent, Lock Norton of Elba, N.Y. delivers check for medical ex- 
penses and weekly income of $1304.29. Mr. Greene writes: 


“I would like to thank you for your promptness you showed us 
in paying my insurance claims this spring when I was injured in a 
snowmobile accident. Thank you again.” 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 
A friend’s name may be in this list 


Nellis Gray, St. Johnsville, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—internal inj. 
Bessie B. Smith, New Hartford, N.Y. .. 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 
Samuel Pitcher, Sr., Warner, N.Y. 
Ditch caved in—inj. back, shoulder — 
Robert Elwin Enos, Stanley, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—inj. back 
Pauline T. Carson, Geneva, N.Y. _ 
Fell on ice—broke wrist 
Paul Szeflinski, 
Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Slipped on snow—injured back 
Alan J: Ostrander, Canton, N.Y. _...-.... 
Snowmobile acc.—injured leg, knee 
Charles K. Stickney, 
Brasher Falls, N.Y. 
Thrown from snowmobile—broke collarbone 
Douglas Eakins, Potsdam, N.Y. _.......... 238.5 
Snowmobile acc. —broke leg 
Timothy Smullen, Cobleskill, NY. ie fo Gide 
Snowmobile acc.—cut head, concussion 

Jennie Loucks, Schoharie, N.Y. 312.87 
Fell on ice——inj. shoulder 

Alice Bergstrom, Jefferson, N.Y. _.... 190.00 
Fell off snowmobile—broke rib 

Wm. Kelsey Hill, Avoca, N.Y. —............ 579.69 
Slipped on ice—inj. knee 

Douglas Aman, Candor, N.Y... 171.25 
Playing hockey—broke wrist 

Arlyn Rounds, Ithaca, N.Y. 170.10 
Slipped on icy wood—inj. 

Eleanor Nobles, Groton, N.Y. 125.72 

337.43 

William C. Dickinson, Walworth, N.Y. 200.00 
Snowmobile acc.—broke foot 

Melville E. Ameele, Walworth, N.Y... 290.50 
Snowmobile tipped over—inj. shoulder 

Edith H. East, Palmyra, N.Y. _.. 1 

Lester Gardner, Altona, N.Y. 439.29 
Riding snowmobile—cut knee 

Roger G. Cooney, Williamson, N.Y. . 300.25 
Thrown from snowmobile—broke shoulder 

John Siler, North Java, N.Y. ‘ 134 
Slipped on ice—injured back 

Miles French, Athens, Pa. ‘ 
Slipped on ice—injured shoulder 

Raymond Rutledge, Honesdale, Pa. 
Dropped snow plow—broke toe 

Bernice M. Hixson, Belvidere, NJ. _. 
Fell on ice—broke leg 

George Longstreet, Wrightstown, N.J._. 
Fell on ice—broke pelvis 

Claude Mumblo, Sunderland, Mass. 
Fell on ice—broke hip 

Robert B. Lovejoy, Springville, Me. 
Skiing—broke leg 

Doris C. Reney, Grantham, N.H. 
Fell on ice—broke wrist 


Carroll A. Douglas, No. Ferrisburg, Vt. 
Fell on ice—broke hip 


Lowell R. Smith, Fillmore, N.Y. _........ $ 400.00 
Hit by bowling pin—broke tooth 
George M. Davis, Lisle, N.Y. ................ 100.00 
Fell on ice—inj. shoulder 

Richard Secoolish, 
Ghenango: GOnKS ONG ee es 
Fell from roof—mult. inj. 

Millard C. Law, Franklinville, N.Y. _.. 
Fell on ice—broke ribs 

Tim Laverne Marble, Freedom, N.Y. _.. 
Hit tree sleding—broke wrist 

Harry Ackley, Gowanda, N.Y. . 
Snowmobile acc.—broke collarbone 

George Merrill, Cato, N.Y. 0... 1186.91 
Auto acc.—mult. injuries 

Floyd Wood, Scipio Center, N.Y... 690.00 

1300.00 


$ 930.25 
760.00 
329.55 
120.00 
388.23 


387.84 
145.70 
110.00 
120.00 
218.56 


Fell on ice—broke hip 
Gloria M. Arnold, Dewittville, N.Y. _.. 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 
Blanche Tarr, Gerry, N.Y. 
Fell on ice—broke arm 
Harold B. Shafer, Pine City, N.Y. ... 
Slipped on ice—injured back 
Floyd Blanchard, Smyrna, N.Y. ........... 
Fell off snowmobile—broke wrist 
William K. Ashline, Plattsburg, N.Y. 
Thrown from snowmobile—mult. inj. 
Leonard G. Gadway, Mooers Forks, N.Y. 
Snowmobile accident—inj. shoulder 
Dan Weddle, Homer, N.Y. 
Snowmobile acc.—broke pelvis 
Wallace Burnett, Homer, N.Y. 
Caught in snow blower—inj. 
George Meeker, Hancock, N.Y. _.......... 
Auto acc.—broke ribs 
Thomas R. Tripp, Dover Plains, N.Y. __. 
Fell on ice—broke wrist 
Donald N. Koch, Lawtons, N.Y. 
Auto acc.—multiple injuries 
Harry Hollenbeck, Johnstown, N.Y. .... 
Fell on ice—concussion 
James T. Cranston, Basom, N.Y. _...... 
Snowmobile acc.—broke leg 
Deborah A. Cole, Newport, N.Y. _........ 
Fell off horse—inj. head 
Alice M. Barnum, Carthage, N.Y. _...... 
Crushed by cow—broke ribs 
John A. Petrus, Watertown, N.Y. _...... 
Snowmobile acc.—inj. shoulder 
Delilia Gorczyca, Turin, N.Y. ......0........ 
Slipped on ice—strained back 
Stanley Maciejko, Jr., Turin, N.Y. .... 
Skiing—broke collarbone 
Robert Grimmer, Castorland, N.Y. __... 
Fell off snowmobile—broke arm 
Cecil Bloss, Carthage, N.Y. : 
Thrown off snowmobile—broke rib. 
Sally Matuszczak, Lowville, N.Y. 
Hit by snowmobile—concussion 
Carlton E. Maine, Jr., Hamilton, N.Y. _. 
Truck acc.—inj. abdomen, leg 
Thomas C. Hayduke, Madison, N.Y. _.. 90.00 
Snowmobile acc.—broke nose 
Walter Hamilton, Honeoye, N.Y. 
Slipped on ice—broke hip 


1541.00 
147.14 
828.35 
244.29 
445.40 
432.14 
276.42 Fell on ice—injured back 

Edith Powell, Gardiner, N.Y. ............ 
227.35 Fell on ice—broke wrist 
380.31 
132.86 
763.06 Fell on ice—broke arm 

Janice Stone, Newark, N.Y. ‘ 

219.00 Riding on ‘snowmobile—cut. knee 
198.56 
107.14 


287.85 
127.00 


155.71 
121.43 
1126.45 
1000.00 
234.28 
204.21 
1310.00 


112.43 
108.21 
120.00 


1177.14 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NoRTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
FOR LIFE ANG HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING ITHACA, NEW YORK 





nere they are: 


{«]) AUTUMN COLORS, fervent 
harvest preparations and the crisp, 
clean air in the morning are the 
typical, almost idealistic signals 
of the fall season. And just about 
every one of those descriptions 
has been used to describe another 
sure sign of the fall—the unveil- 
ing of the new model cars and 
trucks. For some of you, it means 
the old car or pickup is another 
year older and maybe high time 
to shop for a new one. For others, 
it may mean the decision to in- 
vest in a new heavy-duty truck 
to ease the farm workload, or 
maybe a camper or van for more 
fun with the whole family. What 
a choice there is! 

In 1970, there are more models, 
more options and more safety 
features than ever before. They 
come in all sizes—from luxurious 
big cars to the economical com- 
pacts. Oh yes, and don’t forget 
the intermediate sizes, too. Some 
of the new models are designed 
for the new generation of sports- 
minded drivers, and others are 
designed for those who are young 
at heart. Manufacturers are giv- 
ing the customer his free will to 
design his own car from the 
basic model—with almost count- 
less options. 

With increased emphasis on 


L 


safety, many new cars will have 
such features as special child 
safety seats, improved lap and 
shoulder belts, along with energy- 
absorbing bumpers and greater 
body strength to protect pas- 
sengers. 


To prevent those irritating little . 


scratches, there will be options 
on chrome trim and flashy vinyl 
side moldings to guard against 
the banging-door scratches. 

No matter what you’re looking 
for, even if you’re just a bit in- 
terested, here’s the place to start. 
Just look over this sampling of 
new autos and trucks to start 
picking the one that fits you best. 
Then next time you’re in town, 
drop in at the local showrooms 
and kick a few tires. “The choice 
of the lot is yours’”—here they 
are: the new 70’s. 


FORD Ranchero reflects the increased emphasis on personal and 
recreational uses for light trucks. It’s more “car-like’’ than ever 
before, with longer, lower lines, wood paneling on the Squire. 



























Monte Carlo joins the new car scene for the first time in 1970 as 
one of seven CHEVROLET lines. 





BUICK enters the full-sized station wagon field with the Estate 
Wagon. It features greater load capacity. 


Four models will be offered in the Delta 88 series from OLDSMOBILE, 
including the Holiday Sedan, below. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY will offer the Monterey, above, as one of three 
basic models in the medium-price range, along with the Marquis and 
the Marauder. 


JEEP Gladiator truck buyers now have a choice of two _ high- 
efficiency engines—the 350 cubic inch, 230-hp ‘‘Dauntless’”’ V-8 or 
the 145-hp ‘‘Hi-Torque”’ OHV 6-cylinder engine. 





The CHEVROLET 1-ton Fleetside pickup will come 
equipped with wider rear treads for better clearance 
and improved stability, glass-belted tires for longer life. 





Economical luxury is the slogan for the 1970 

Polara series. With its longer hood and shorter 
rear deck, it has a longer, lower look. And for a 
smoother ride, there will be a new Torsion-Quiet 
suspension system. 


Available in an economical 
6-cylinder or high-performance 
V-8, 

has entered the 1970 season 
with its all-new compact— 
the Hornet. 





has 
expanded its Fury 
line with a whole ‘ 


host of options in 
body and engine 
design, including 
the Fury I|Il hardtop 
at right. 













LTD Brougham accentuates the more formal grille, ornamentation 
and rear-end design common to all 21 models for 1970. 


A standard feature on all models is the new sound and muscle car GTO comes equipped with 400 cubic-inch 
vibration isolation system for a smoother, quieter ride. Newport V-8 engine, fiberglass-belted tires and the energy-absorbing Endura 
Custom is one of the series. bumper. 
The truck lineup is highlighted by major engineering and A brand-new, multi-purpose utility and recreation vehicle from 
styling changes. The fashionable Adventurer leads the line with is the Jimmy. The truck features 4-wheel drive and optional re- 
passenger car styling and convenience. movable fiberglass top. 








Loadstar 1600 is a medium-heavy- 
duty truck available with gasoline, LP-Gas or diesel- 
powered engines. For maximum efficiency, there is a 
wide choice of wheelbase dimensions. 


On the move: 
New Chevrolet Movers for’7/0. 


Chevy goes heavy! New Titan 90. Anybody can add a new 
truck to a lineup. Leave it to Chevy to add a truck and a half. 
Titan 90. 
Never before has a Chevy tilt been so long on muscle. 
So right for turnpike stretches. 
With 9 diesels available to put under the driver at the wheel. 


oI aS 


Chevy goes lively! New ’70 pickup. The first thing a Chevy 
pickup has to move is you. And we never forget it. 

It shows in the way our ’70s look. 

In their coil spring smoothness. Car-like option lists. 

Andall the different ways they come: Fleetside, Stepsideand Longhorn 
camper (the second car that doubles as a second home). 


Or one of the biggest sleeping compartments on the road to put 
under him when he’s not. 

And a wraparound instrument panel that puts everything just a 
glance or fingertip away. 

Conventionals. Vans. Recreational vehicles. Whatever you’re think- 
ing, your Chevrolet dealer’s got it. And it’s a Mover. 


i 
i 
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Chevy goes anywhere! New Blazer. Call it Chevrolet’s con- 


vertible-station wagon-car-truck if you’ve got the time. Or just call it 
Blazer for short. 
Order it with removable hardtop. Two- or four-wheel drive for 
telling trails to get lost. That’s Blazer. The runabout with the largest 
V8s, widest track and roomiest interior. 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 
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TWO WAYS TO SAVE BIG 





All the best spreader features 
in the industry for only $751.00* 


MF builds the same high quality features into all their spreaders, big or small. That’s why the 110 
bushel MF 110 offers so much. A low profile for easier loading. Monthly or 100 load greasing. 

A multiple speed conveyor, adjustable from driver’s seat. A tapered box to prevent plugging. 
Corrosion-resistant steel sides and front end-gate. Penta treated wood floor. Self-cleaning pintle 
chain. Plastic tubular shields on drive shafts. All for only $751.00. But if your needs are larger, 
check MF’s 130, 160 and 205 bushel models. They’re priced low for their size too. 


*Suggested list price of MF 110, less tires, F.O.B., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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High capacity grinder-mixer 
with the low price tag iy 


esters 
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You'll improve your feeding operation with a big 96 hg YS? ‘ i 
bushel MF 15 grinder-mixer. A big 20-in. hammer- / i / “ ll i, 
mill handles grinding faster. Four auger speeds / / se 


and two throw-out safety clutches provide a 
smoother, safer and more convenient operation. 
And the exclusive, left-hand gooseneck 
discharge unloads to a height of 
nearly 17 ft. (with extension). 
From the double strand power 
band belts to the 68-in. high 
discharge auger pivot point, 
everything about the MF 15 is big— 
except the price. 


Your dollar works harder at your MF dealer 





NEW JERSEY BERGENG isc ane as Kaiser-Wilcox Corp. HICKSVILLE .... William Kroemer & Sons Inc. ONEIDA .......... Davis Equip. Center 

DEERFIELD ooh eee Ackleys Garage BLOSSVAL Eien, Jay’s Sales & Service HOLCOMB .......... Conkley Dairy Supply OWEGO .................-. Hunt Impl. 

FLEMINGTON ... Flemington Farm Equip. Co. BOSTON @ ecu ce Emerling Chevrolet inc. HUBBARDSVILLE ........ Jacob Misch & Son PANAMA ............ Panama Farm Su 

HAMMONION ...... Rodio Tractor Sales Inc. ITHACA Ror ote Ithaca Farm Equipment Inc. PENN YAN ............ Keuka Dodge 

HIGHTSTOWN .. Hights Farm Equip. Co. Inc. CANANDAIGUA ............. Don Howard JEFFERSONVILLE ...... Jeffersonville Garage PIFFARD ........... Parnell Sales & Se 

MONROEVILLE ......... Rudolph J. Franzen CANTONS oieeersen' Hundley Farm Impl. inc. KIRKVILLE ............ Mabie Brothers Inc. PORT JERVIS .... Reinhardt’s Equip. Co. 

MONTAGUE ...... Reinhardt’s Equip. Co. Inc. CENTRAL SQUARE . Central Square Implement 1A FARGEVILLE ............ Glenn Johnrow SAUQUOIT ........... Charles A. Zum 
CHAZ Vere icant cee aaa Glinton=rarmi Supply. LO W.VA LE eee tema ietere a teunee te Foster Millard 

. : CINCINNATUS ....... McKee Equipment Co. MARCELLUS ......... Nightingale Mills Inc. _THORNWOOD .... Stark Equipment Co. 

SE ERAS ITE ce CEPOMIS Farm Mae ey nC ORTESKILL Cobleskill’ Welding Service: Ine.” 7, MIDDLEPORT= cs. 2.andh es Ri Mae fide. - TROUPSBURG 02). ees Elbert P 

DE RUYTER .... H. W. Cook Farm Service Inc. MILLERTON ....... Scoland Farm Equip. Inc. VALATIE.......... Heins Equipment ©o. 

NEW YORK EAST RANDOLPH ........ Edward Gumienik MONSEY .......... Monsey Tractor Co. Inc. WADHAMS ........ Lewis Farm Supply 

IAFTON iin sh ct tatiten cote Bernett -H: “Decker /ELBAW oh. Ses oe County Line Garage .NELLISTON .. Hawkins Tractor & Impl. Sales WALLKILL ...... Valley Farm Supplies ¢ 

ALBANY .... Abele Tractor & Equip. Co. Inc. FT. COVINGTON .......... Fred W. Manson NEW HAMPTON .Sosler Garage & Farm Equip. WATERLOO ........ Finger Lakes Equip. 

AMSTERDAM ....... H-M Equipment Co. Inc. FRANKLIN ............... Ray Tilley & Son NEW PALTZ .. New Paltz Tractor & Equip. Inc. WESTFIELD ........... Rammelt & Sons 

ANTWERP ......... Northrop Equip Co. Inc. FRANKLINVILLE ........ C. A. Phillips & Sons NORTH JAVA ....... Java Farm Supply Inc. WILLIAMSON ...... Ralph A. Verbric'ge 
BALLSTON SPA ...... A. L. Pettit Equip. Inc. GOUVERNEUR ... D. L. Sweeney Equip. Corp. NORWICHw............. R. D. Smith & Sons 





Massey-Kerguson 





SER 
Massey-Ferguson Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 






@ You'll save money 
by ordering your 
Madison Silo early 


@ Feed nutritious 
silage for more milk, 
more meat, more | 
profit : 


@ More than 67,000 
Madison Silos in use 


Write One Of MADISON SILOS 
8 Branches For Information 


Madison — P, 0. Box 271, Madison, Wis. 53701 
Waupaca — P. 0. Box 87, Waupaca, Wis. 54981 
Chippewa Falis — 415 North Bridge St., 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. 54729 
Winona — P. 0. Box 5, Winona, Minn, 55987 
Markle — P. 0. Box 347, Markle, Ind. 46770 
Utica — Judd Road, Oriskany, New York 13424 
Ephrata — 1070 Steinmetz Rd., Ephrata, Penn. 17522 
Charlotte — P, 0. Box 21126, Charlotte, N. C. 28206 





action 
keeps teat OPEN 

...speeds HEALING 
Yt 


Re wi / Dr. Naylor Dilators promote 
ie natural milking and normal 
healing because they ACT TWO WAYS: 
1. ACT MECHANICALLY — keeps 
end of teat open to maintain free milk 
flow. Stays in large or small teats. 
2. ACT MEDICALLY — Sulfathiazole 
in the Dilator is released in the teat 
for prolonged antiseptic action— directly 
<' at site of trouble. 
— Atdrug and farm stores 
or write: 

H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 8, N.Y. 13808 
Large pkg.—$1.25 
Trial pkg.—60¢ 
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For All Material...Wet, Dry or Frozen 


American Agriculturist, Inc. : ; 
Here’s the modern, trouble-free, rear-end spreader with the 


E. R. Eastman... President Emeritus swinging-flinging flails. Torture-tested under every condition, it’s 
E. V. Underwood President the spreader of the future .. . today! @ MAINTENANCE-FREE— 
Harold Hawley Vice President few moving parts means no broken aprons, jammed beaters or 
Gordon Combine Secretary broken chains @ FLAIL-TYPE—uniform, pulverized spreading 
Acsames Halls ee ae Treasurer 


from the rear, like a spreader should. No chunks, no piles 
m@ HANDLES ALL MATERIAL—no “rear sentry duty” watching for 
cobs, rocks, foreign objects, etc. @ OVER-BUILT, ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION—rugged copper bearing steel construction with 
rust resistant prime coat. Full one year warranty. 


BRADY CHOPPERS... 


IN THIS ISSUE 
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There’s one tailor-made for you 


Better choice. Five exciting Ski-Doo series! You’ll find 
a machine to match your own personality. 

Better prices. Wait till you see the reasonable price 
tags on all our models. You’ll want two or three! 
Better deal now. Trade in now for top dollars... 
excellent financing . . . better service when you need it. 





Subscription prices in U.S.: 1 year, $2; 2 
years, $3; 8 years, $4; 4 years, $5; 7 years, 
$7.50; all other countries 1 year, $3.50. Second- 
class postage paid at Depew, New York and at 
additional mailing offices. 


POSTMASTER: If undeliverable, please send 
Form 3579 to AA. RNY., Box 516, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 
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10 MODELS TO Advertising Representative, 
75,000 WATTS! Ag Group Twenty Inc. ne the sign 
Chicago and New York O @ of the finest 
snowmobiles, 
fi rl sportswear, 
a Member Audit Bureau of BY ne one 


Circulations 


service. 





CAN YOU KEEP YOUR 
BEEF, HOG, DAIRY OR 
POULTRY OPERATION RUNNING SMOOTHLY? 


Get low cost, proven assurance of con- 
tinuous electric power. Can pay for itself 
over and over. Protect yourself with ... 


met 
DRIVEN 
KATOLIGH 
WRITE FOR DETAILS... 
514 GREAT ROAD 
BUXTON SERVICE, INC. acToN, MASS. 01720 
q 3 


NE A.C. 617-263-254 
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ALTERNATOR | 





North America’s number one snowmobile 


SEAL TEATS 
5 Soften UDDERS! 


You will like this modern, more ef- 
fective medication for Sore Teats, 
Tender Udders. More soothing, 
more softening, more penetrating’ 
to relieve soreness . . . reduce con- 
gestion. $1 at drug and farm 
stores, or write 


H. W. NAYLOR CO., MORRIS'7, N.Y. 


*T.M. 








MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2 Million 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
Were sold last year by members 
of societies, clubs, groups, etc. 
They enable you to earn money 
for your treasury and make 

friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MILLS, INC. Cohoes, N.Y. 12047 
Established 1915 
3 


OUR COVER 


At a farm south of Hornell, New 
York, owned by Everett Wambach, 
a crew harvests Christmas trees. 







Dr. Ml ela 
UDDER 
BALM 





EDITORIALS 


by GORDON CONKLIN 





MILK MOVES 


There have been several steps taken by 
northeastern dairy cooperatives lately that 
I think point in the direction of construc- 
tive change. We would debate, I suppose, 
the specifics of the changes...and find 
some cons as well as pros... but it seems 
to me that the principles make sense. 

First of all, the Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association has become the 
Dairylea Cooperative, Inc. . . . reflecting an 
increased consumer orientation in an in- 
dustry that is traditionally production- 
oriented. Only time will tell whether all 
the details were handled just right, but ’'m 
convinced that the principle of looking be- 
yond farm line fences to the consumer is a 
must for all farm organizations, especially 
marketing ones. The name-change, along 
with advertising revamping and a new 
array of product packaging, indicates the 
sensitivity of Dairylea leadership to the 
requirements of successful merchandising. 

Secondly, the delegates to the last United 
Farmers of New England annual meeting 
voted mandatory contributions of up to 
five cents per hundredweight from 1,400 
cooperative members... the money to be 
used for milk promotion. We can nit-pick 
over the fine print, but I’m convinced that: 

1. Effective milk promotion is essential 
to the future of the dairy industry. 

2. Promotion programs will not reach 
full potential until mandatory contribu- 
tions are achieved. 

Finally, I note that 20 milk cooperatives 
... representing 27,000 producers... are 
now members of the New York-New En- 

land Dairy Cooperative Coordinating 

ommittee. The most recent cooperatives 
joining are from western New York... 
Upstate and Genesee Valley. 

The fragmentation of dairymen into 
small ... and sometimes bitterly competing 
... groups has always worked to their eco- 
nomic disadvantage. The wave of the fu- 
ture is toward consolidation of cooperatives, 
just as it has been... and will be... con- 
solidation of farms. 

Along this line, Pll make the flat pre- 
diction that within the next 20 years 
Dairylea and Eastern Milk Producers will 
be joined in one organization. If you find 
that hard to believe, let me remind you 
that the American Agriculturist and Rural 
New Yorker are now one publication! 


DEAR VIRGINIA 


You wrote me asking whether there is a 
Santa Claus. 

Well, the answer is yes and no. Please 
don’t tune me out .. . as your generation so 
often tends to... until you’ve heard some 
"of my reasons for giving such a seemingly 
evasive answer. 

There is no Santa Claus in the sense that 
you are I can get something for nothing. 
_ Being human, we tend to kid ourselves with 
visions of sugar plums pouring forth from 
some magic storehouse overseen by “the 
government.” But you and I, and our 
neighbors, are the only sources of goodies 
that “the government”’ has. If I get more of 
those goodies than I deserve, then it’s my 
friends and neighbors that I have cheated. 

It’s my personal conviction that people 
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who dream constantly of a Santa Claus... 
be it in the form of some juicier govern- 
ment program, or a rich aunt who'll hope- 
fully die soon, or an unjustified lawsuit 
against someone for a supposed injury, or 
whatever... are not in tune with reality. 
The Good Book had it right, I believe, 
when it recorded words to the effect that 
our abundance is measured with the same 
ladle we use to give of ourselves. 

There’s a bit of larceny in all of us, I 
suppose, and so... consciously or unknow- 
ingly... we try to get all the benefits of 
our society and at the same time make the 
smallest possible contribution to it. The 
happiest people, though, are*the ones who 
are fully creative and productive... not 
the ones who seek pity by being pitiful. 

Yes, there is a Santa Claus... because 
generosity and good will prevail, to one de- 
gree or another, in the hearts of people all 
around you. The cynic will scoff at such a 
statement, but that’s because he is oblivi- 
ous to the plus side of human nature that 
is expressed so often in the lives of everyday 
folks up and down the highways and by- 
ways of the land. 

The spirit of Santa Claus is tinsel and 
gaily wrapped gifts, but it’s much more 
than that. It’s also the parents who rise 
with the dawn for 30 years so their children 
can go to college. . . it’s the housewife who 
cheerfully endures chores on behalf of her 
family ... it’s the people who glue our so- 
ciety together by their unselfish service to 
community organizations... it’s the friend 
who helps us through the valley of the 
shadow when at times we’d rather quit and 
stay right there. Giving has many forms, 
and even the Christmas gift with the high- 
est price tag costs far less than the sacrifices 
that people make for each other. 

As long as such things endure... and as 
long as children gaze with starry eyes at 
lighted Christmas trees... there will be a 
Santa Claus. He will not fulfill our dreams 
of accumulating baubles, though, for his 
mission is to warm our hearts. 

A joyous Christmas to you and yours! 


HOOKER LOOKER 


Some time ago, I had the opportunity to 
visit with an executive of the Coca-Cola 
Company. He told me that when his or- 
ganization’s low-calorie drink first came on 
the market, sales didn’t go very well. 

While brainstorming the problem one 
day, one of the think-tank crew suggested 
adding caffeine to the low-calorie drink : . . 
something that had always been done to 
the regular Coca-Cola. No sooner said than 
done . . . and sales of his diet drink zoomed! 

Now caffeine doesn’t enhance the taste 
of anything...in fact its presence is un- 
detectable by taste in this instance... but 
it is a stimulant, revving up the mechanism 
for more excitingly burning life’s candle 
at both ends. : 

Why, I mused Iater, can’t the dairy re- 
searchers consider some “hook” like caffeine 
for certain milk drinks, and perhaps other 
elected dairy products? 

The dairy industry’s competition can 
move quickly to profitably sell caffeine by 
the carload...while farmers .are stuck 
with endlessly repeating that ancient slo- 


gan, “Milk is nature’s most perfect food.” 
Granted, the low-calorie inventors are now 
hung up on the cyclamate scare, but I 
predict they'll turn to some substitute for 
the substitute! 

People do not live by bread alone... or 
even by food alone. There are a heck of a lot 
more things to consider in selling milk 
than just its food value! 


POLICEMEN, NON! 


There has to be a lesson somewhere in 
that business at Montreal awhile ago when 
the police went out on strike. Big cities 
don’t like guns in the hands of the citizens 
... 80, with the police on strike, about the 
only folks with guns were the criminals! 

They did right well, too... robbing 
banks and looting stores . . . until the troops 
took over and restored order. 

The anti-gun people have been claiming 
that the millenium would arrive if guns 
were restricted to peace-keeping forces. 
But in our times, the police of most any 
city may decide to stay home to push for 
more pay...and then the disarmed pop- 
ulace is really at the mercy of the gun- 
toting lawbreakers. Any vigilante attempt- 
ing to maintain order would probably not 
only be breaking the municipal gun laws, 
but would also be committing the unfor- 
giveable sin of operating as a “strikebreak- 
ere 

I hope that rural people are never simi- 
larly disarmed! 


A ROCK AND A HARD PLACE 


Our nation recently reached the point 
where more than half of all workers are 
employed in service industries. It was also 
only recently that the poli tical power of 
America moved sharply toward suburbia 
and the cities... where 70 percent of our 
population is crammed on | percent of our 
land area. 

These trends have resulted in a situation 
where more and more decisions “in the 
public interest” are being made by people 
having little or no direct relationship to 
basic production. This in turn explains 
that the confines within which the techni- 
cians are being forced to operate seem to 
be constantly narrowing. . 

“Produce abundant (and cheaper) power,” 
the electric company engineers are in- 
structed, “but don’t put heat from nuclear 
reactors into lakes, and don’t mess up the 
landscape with those horrid old power 
lines!” 

“Produce more (and cheaper) food for 
us and the world’s hungry,” farmers are 
told, “but go easy on the pesticides and 
fertilizer... and cork all that livestock so 
manure won’t pollute anything!” 

“Build jetports for the future,” is the 
cry, “but don’t put ’em anywhere near any 
house . . . or alligator!” 

“Build more houses for our growing pop- 
ulation . .. but don’t cut any trees from the 
beautiful forests,” so goes the report by the 
public-poll expert on what sixty percent of 
the people want. 

The majority of our nation’s population 
has only the foggiest notion about how the 
goodies they consume in such enormous 
quantities are produced. 

Thus, the body politic tends to put the 
production people between a rock and an 
increasingly hard place! 

Of course, production isn’t everything... 
but lack of production isn’t anything! 
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Reinforcement 
at wear points. 


Wipes dry quickly. 


Bellows action (air exchange 
ventilates feet. Keeps 
them warm and dry. 


How tob 


No zippers or clasps to 
catch, tear or rust. 


Real, live, stretchable rubber. 
Won't crack or stiffen 
in cold weather. 






No lining. 
Completely washable. 


Light weight. 
Only 13% oz. 





NEW YORK 

ADDISON Addison Agway 
AFTON Jenks & Swart Dept. Store 
AKRON Akron Branch of Batavia Agway 
ALBANY Albany Agway Farm Store 
ALBION Chauncey De Luca 
Ralston Purina Co. 
ALEXANDER Gephart & Shaw 
ALTAMONT Altamont Agway 
AMENTIA Dutchess Surplus Store 
Wilson & Eaton Co. 
ANGELICA Gorton’s Store 
ATTICA A. E. Young 

AUSABLE FORKS 
National Army Stores Corp. 
AVON Agway Coop, Inc. 


Zingerella’s 
BALLSTON SPA 
A. L. Pettit & Son, Inc. 


BAINBRIDGE New Holland Supply 
Charles H. Eldred Co. 
BATAVIA Batavia Agway 
BATH Bath Agway 
Orr’s Shoe Store 
M. J. Ward & Son 
BINGHAMTON Binghamton Agway 
Norman Uniform Co. 
BLISS Moden’s Store 
BRIDGEHAMPTON, L. I. 
Bridgehampton Agway 
BUFFALO Brownie’s A & N Store 
CALEDONIA Wm. Hamilton & Son 
CAMDEN Camden Agway 
CANANDAIGUA C. Outhouse Feed & Coal 
Joe Valvaros Dry Supply 
CANISTEO Canisteo Agway 
CASTILE Agway Service 
CATSKILL A. R, Jones & Son 
CENTRAL ISLIP, L. I. Central Islip Agway 
CHAMPLAIN Pearl’s Dept. Store 
CHATEAUGAY Pearl’s Dept. Store 
CINCINNATUS Jacksons Dept. Store 
CLAVERACK Claverack Agway Farm Store 
CLINTON Clinton Agway 
COBLESKILL Cobleskill Agway 
CUBA Cuba Shoe Shop 
DANSVILLE Dansville Farm Supply 
Perry Shoe Service 
DELHI Delhi Bootery 
DUNDEE Dundee Agway 


EAGLE BRIDGE 
EAST AURORA 

EAST CONCORD 
ELLENBURG DEPOT 


H. P. Hood & Son 
Village Plaza Shoe Repair 
Shamel Milling Co. 
Pearl’s Dept. Store 


FAIRPORT Fairport Agway 
FALCONER George’s Shoes 
FILLMORE Fillmore Feed Service 
FINDLEY LAKE Luke’s Apparel 
FLORIDA Steven's Dept. Store 
FORT EDWARD Adirondack Farmers Coop. 
FREDONIA 

C & E Grape Growers Coop. Assn, Inc. 
FREWSBURG Moore's Hardware 
FULTON Fulton Agway 
GENEVA Agway Corp. 
E. E. Miller & Son 
GOWANDA Himelein & Co. 
GREENE Greene Agway 
Miller Shoe Store 
GREENWICH Greenwich Agway Farm Store 
HANCOCK McGranaghan Co. 
HERKIMER Agway Corp. 
HERMON Pearl’s Dept. Store 
HILTON Agway Coop, Inc. 
HOLCOMB Holcomb Agway 
HOLMESVILLE Herb Reed 
HORNELL Jacobs Bros, 
La Piana Shoe Store 

HORSEHEADS 


Horseheads Branch of Elmira Agway 


ITHACA Ithaca Agway 
Sturm Bros. 
JAMESTOWN Arcade Shoe Store 


Brown-Bilt Shoes 
Garnahan’s 
Herbert’s Shoe Store 
Martino Shoe Shop 
Ross Shoe Store 
Siegel’s Shoes 
Stone’s Shoe Store 


TINGLEY RUBBER CORPORATI 





agrees 


Sole is molded one 
piece with the boot. ug 
e.Can't peel off 


Pi 


JASPER Paynes General Store 
JOHNSTOWN Johnstown Agway 
KENNEDY Kennedy Super Market 
KNOWLESVILLE Agway Corp. 
LIBERTY Sullivans 
LINWOOD Agway Corp. 


LITTLE FALLS 


Rock City Agway 
LITTLE VALLEY 


Gramco, Inc. 


LIVONIA J. C. Monte 
LOCKPORT W. H. Rhinehart, Inc. 
MALONE National Army Stores Corp. 
MARATHON Marathon Agway 
MARELLA G. C. Monchow 
MASSENA National Army Stores Corp. 
MELROSE Calhoun Equipment Co. 
MILLERTON Millerton Agway 
MONTGOMERY Montgomery Agway 
NEW BERLIN I. L. Richer Co., Inc. 
NEWBURGH Devitt’s Agway Store 
NICHOLS Nichols Agway 
NORWICH Rappaport A & N Store 
NUNDA Nunda Farm Service 
ODESSA Odessa Agway 
OLEAN Lester’s Shoe Store 
ONTARIO Herrmann’s Agway 
OSWEGO Oswego Agway 
OWEGO Owego Agway 
PALMYRA Palmyra Agway 
PENN YAN Penn Yan Agway 
PERRY Perry Agway 
PHELPS Agway Corp. 


PORT JEFFERSON, L. I. 
Port Jefferson Agway 


POTSDAM National Army Stores Corp. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS Ray E. Brown 
ROME Herb Philipson 
RUSHFORD Bob’s Dry Goods Store 
SALAMANCA Mason’s Shoe Store 
SALEM Ondawa Agway 


SARANAC LAKE ; 

National Army Stores Corp. 
Bi-Mor Gov’t Surplus 
Neil O. Sheldon, Inc. 

SCIPIO CENTER Krueger Feed & Supply Co. 

SENECA FALLS Farmco, Inc. 


SCHENECTADY 


SHERBURNE Sherburne Agway 
SHERMAN Sherman Dept. Store 
SIDNEY Sidney Agway 
SOLS VILLE Solsville Agway 
SOUTH DAYTON Austin Milling Co. 
SPRINGFIELD Nason’s Shoe Store 
SPRINGVILLE Brown Shoe Store 
Springville Agway 
STILLWATER Corcoran-Cowin 
TUPPER LAKE National Army Stores Corp. 
UTICA Seneca Boot 
WALTON Cetta Bros. 
Tony’s Shoe Store 
WASHINGTON MILLS 
Sauquoit Valley Agway 
WASHINGTONVILLE 
Washingtonville Agway 
WELLSVILLE Agway Coop 
Ludden Shoe Store 
WESTFIELD Cc. F. Pratt Co. 
WHITNEY POINT Barne’s Gift Shop 
WYOMING ~ R & S Agricultural Supply 
BERLIN Mickey Finn 


BLOOMFIELD Bloomfield Farmers Exchange 


BRIDGEPORT Liberty Army & Navy 
BUCKLAND Agway Inc. 
CANAAN B. F. Leader Stores, Inc. 
COLCHESTER Ernhorns Grain Store 
CORNWALL BRIDGE Monroe’s General Store 
DANIELSON United Coop Farmers 


EAST HARTFORD Highway.Surplus 
5 Seapark Dept. Store 
ELLINGTON 


Ellington-Vernon Farmers Exchange 


GLASTONBURY Kamin's Dept. Store 
GREENWICH B & G Sales 
HAZARDVILLE L. R. Hawthorne & Son 
LITCHEIELD B. B. Leader Stores, Inc. 


George J. Switzer Co. 


aboot 


SB 


ON, 222 SOUTH AVE., S. PLAINFIELD, N.J. 07080 


WHERE TO BUY A BOOT 


$6.95" 













Rubber button closure. 
Keeps out rain, 
snow and wetness. 





Sturdy Hi-To 
work rub J 


ber. 
4.50 
17” knee 
high boot. 


$8.95 





MERIDEN Dave Clayton 
J. F. Raven Hardware Co. 
MIDDLEFIELD Agway, Inc. 


NEW BRITAIN 
NEW LONDON 
NEW MILFORD 


NEWINGTON 
NORFOLK 
NORTH FRANKLIN 


Winston Shoes 
Schablein’s 

Ralston Purina Co. 
Ruwet Sibley Co. 

Shoe Corner 

Taylor’s Tack Shop 
Red Rose Farm Service 


NORTH HAVEN Agway, Inc. 

NORWICH Jack Bass 

Bruce’s Shoes 

Surplus Center 

Tongren’s 

ORANGE Surplus Trading Post 

PLAINFIELD Agway, Inc. 

PLAINVILLE Mundy’s Shoes 

PORTLAND Anderson Farm Supply 
PUTNAM 

Putnam Farmers Coop Assn. Ine. 

RIDGEFIELD Young’s Feed Store 

ROCKVILLE Belangers Shoe Store 

SIMSBURY B. F. Leader Stores, Inc. 

Pattison & Co., Ine. 

Valley Home & Garden Center 

SOUTHINGTON Baker’s Shoes 

STAMFORD B & G Sales 

TAFTVILLE Eldredge Hardware 

THOMPSONVILLE Vincent’s Apparel 

TORRINGTON Agway, Inc. 

Howards 

Litchfield County Coop Assn. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

Checkerboard Feed 

H. K. Webster Stores of Conn. 

WATERBURY Joel’s Shoe Box 

WETHERSFIELD Shoe Centre, Inc. 

WILLIMANTIC Agway, Inc 


Bruce’s Shoes 
Mackey’s Suburban Home & Farm Center 
Surplus Center 


YANTIC Agway, Inc. 
AUGUSTA Archie’s Army & Navy 
BIDDEFORD Biddeford Saco Feed Co. 
Picard’s Feed & Supply 
BREWER Agway, Inc. 
CORINNA Davis Supply, Inc. 
DETROIT Agway, Inc. 
FAIRFIELD _ Ralston Purina Co, 
Checkerboard Feed Store 
GARDINER Gardiner Feed & Garden Center 
LEWISTON The Carter Milling Co. 
Star Shoe Store 
SABATTUS 
Steven’s Feed & Hardware Store 
SKOWHEGAN Campbell’s Feed Store 
SOUTH WINDHAM 
H. K. Webster Stores of Maine 
WATERVILLE J. E. McCormick & Sons 
AMESBURY Ben’s Mens Shop 
ATHOL Agway, Inc. 
Army & Navy Store 
ATTLEBORO Conlon & Donnelly Co. 
BEVERLY Hanlon’s Shoes 
BOSTON Linsky Uniforms 
Mickey Finn 
Snyder's 
BROCKTON Agway, Inc. 
Campello Shoes 
CAMBRIDGE Eastern Uniform Co. 
CHICOPEE Paul’s, Inc. 
DANVERS Agway, Inc. 
Rozanne Shoe Store 
DORCHESTER 
Marine Clothing & Uniform Co. 
EAST BOSTON Sabo’s 


EAST LONGMEADOW Country Bootery 


FAIRVIEW Potters Shoes, Inc. 
FALL RIVER Modern Shoe Stores 
Sawyers Campus Shop 

FITCHBURG Agway, Inc. 
Bean’s Shoe Store 

Student Bros. 

United Co-op Farmers, Inc. 

FRANKLIN Agway, Inc. 
GARDNER Dow Shoe Store 
Student Bros. 

GEORGETOWN Marstons Factory Outlet 
GREENFIELD Farm Bureau Assn. 
Greenfield Farmers Exchange 

HARDWICK Hardwick Farmers Exchange 
HAVERHILL Ben Cortell 
B. L. Gordon & Sons 

HOLDEN Agway, Inc. 
-HOLYOKE N. Bail Shoe Store 
Ed Moriarty’s Family Shoes 

HOPEDALE Hopedale Hardware, Inc, 
HYANNIS Hanlon’s Shoes 


INDIAN ORCHARD 


Kitchener’s Dept. Store 
JAMAICA PLAIN 


Hanlon’s Shoes 


LEE Ben’s Shop 
Jack’s Dept. Store 
LEOMINSTER Student Bros. 
LOWELL Farm Bureau Assn. 
LYNN Jerry’s 
Packard Shoe Store 
J, B. Simons 

MALDEN 


Hanlon’s Shoes 
MANSFIELD Mansfield Feed & Farm Supply 
MARLBORO Jobbers Outlet 


MAYNARD Maynard Army & Navy Store 
NATICK Hanlon’s Shoes 
Outdoor Store 

s Wells Shoes 
NEEDHAM Wells Shoes 
NORTHAMPTON Agway, Inc. 
Ted’s Boot Shop 

NORWOOD Hanlon’s Shoes 
PALMER Haley’s Grain Store 
Pee-Dee Shoes 

Potters Shoes, Inc. 

PITTSFIELD Agway, Inc. 
Jim’s House of Shoes 

Shoe Box, Inc. 

QUINCY Hanlon’s Shoes 
ROCKLAND Lelyveld’s Shoe Store 
SALEM Jerry’s 
SHELBURNE FALLS Agway, Inc. 
SOUTH CHELMSFORD Agway, Inc. 


SOUTH EASTON 
SOUTH LANCASTER 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 
SPENCER 
SPRINGFIELD 


John O. Dean Co., Inc. 
Lancaster Grain Co. 
Farm Bureau Assn. 

Agway, Inc. 

Brooslin Shoes 
Insterstate Sales Corp. 
Potters Shoes, Inc. 


THREE RIVERS Three Rivers Outlet 


TOFPSFIELD 
Essex County Co-op Farming Assn. 


WALTHAM Farm Bureau Assn. 
Hanlon’s Shoes 
WARE Goldstein-Gurwitz, Inc. 
WESTFIELD Hamden County Agway, Inc. 
C. A. Methe, Inc. 
Ed. Moriarty’s Shoe Store 

WORCESTER 


Berger’s 
War Surplus Store 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLAREMONT Agway, Inc. 
COLEBROOK Colebrook Feed Store 
CONCORD Mickey Finn 
FRANKLIN Morins Shoe Store 
LAKEPORT Kasper’s Shoes 
LEBANON Hirsch’s . 
MANCHESTER Agway, Inc. 
LeBlanecs Shoe Store 
Mickey Finn 
MILFORD Savages A &N 
NASHUA Little Shoe Store 
NORTH WALPOLE Aumand & Sons 
SOMERSWORTH Shoe Mart 
WALPOLE R. N. Johnson, Inc. 
WOLFEBOR H. F. Brown 
WOODSVILL Agway, Inc. 
RHODE ISLAND 
CRANSTON Modern Shoe Stores 
PROVIDENCE Agway, Inc. 
WEST KINGSTON Agway, Inc. 
WESTERLY Agway, Inc. 
BARRE Gladstone Shoe Store 
Trade Center 
BENNINGTON Gladstone Shoe Store 
BRADFORD Hill's 
Raiston Purina 
Checkerboard Feed Store 
BRANDON David Shapiro 
BRATTLEBORO Agway, Inc. 
BURLINGTON Gladstone Shoe Store 


Hill’s Dept. Store 
Mazel’s Dept. Store 

R. B. Erskine Feed Store’ 
Agway, Inc. 

Phil's 

Sheldon Brothers 

O. C. McCuin & Sons 


CHESTER DEPOT 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


FAIR HAVEN 
HIGHGATE CENTER 


LYNDONVILLE Hill’s Dept. Store 
MIDDLEBURY Abrams 
Agway, Inc. 

Ralston Purina Co. 

Checkerboard Feed Store 

MILTON Milton Co-op Dairy Corp. 
MORRISVILLE Adrians 


The Munson Store 

United Farmers of New England 
Chouinards 

Gladstone Shoe Store 

H. P. Hood & Sons 

_ Farm Store 

NORTH BENNINGTON Whitman’s Feed Store 
RANDOLPH Hill’s Dept. Store 
RUTLAND Agway, Inc. 
Gladstone Shoe Store 

SAINT ALBANS Gladstone Shoe Store 
SAINT JOHNSBURY Caplan’s Army & Navy 
- KE. T. & H, K. Ide, Inc. 

Paul’s Economy Store 
Fishman’'s Dept. Store 
H. P. Hood & Sons 
Briggs, Inc. 
Gladstone Shoe Store 


NEWPORT 


SPRINGFIELD 
VERGENNES 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION 
WINOOSKI 





- REGARDLESS of what busi- 
ness you are in, the pros and 
cons of advertising and promo- 
tion are discussed by everyone. 

At just about every farm meet- 
ing, milk promotion is discussed 
in one form or another, but there 
is never time at these meetings 
to discuss in detail the whys, 
wheres, and hows. Some of the 
most often-asked questions about 
the American Dairy Association 
and Dairy Council of New York 
milk promotion program appear 
here. While I am speaking for 
the New York-New Jersey Or- 
der #2, the questions and an- 
swers would be fundamentally 
the same in all parts of the 
Northeast. 


What is being done to raise 
the per capita milk consump- 
tion of ethnic groups? 

As most people know, New 
York City has the highest con- 
centration of Negro and Puerto 
Rican population of.any city in 
‘the nation. Two of the city’s 
radio stations broadcast their 
programs entirely in Spanish, 
aimed directly at the Puerto 
Rican population. We have been 
a constant advertiser with these 
radio stations, with commercials 
developed especially for this 
portion of our population. 

In addition, some of our Dairy 
Council educational material is 
being printed in Spanish and 
distributed throughout New 
York City schools. Also, as part 
of the June Dairy Month cele- 
bration, special point-of-sale ma- 
terial was printed in Spanish and 
placed in Harlem area stores . 
right in the dairy case. 

We realize that there is still 
much study to-be done... and 
are seriously considering a spe- 
cial market research project here 
in the Northeast, aimed at find- 
ing out more about the Negro 
and other ethnic consumer 
groups, particularly within the 
inner city. Unfortunately, our 
income at the present time will 
not allow for this project, but I 
am sure that if we reach 85-90 
percent support from dairy es 
ers in Federal Order #2. 
stead of the 65-70 percent we 
now have... this study may be- 
come a reality. 


Why should we keep contact- 
ing teachers, doctors and nurses 
regarding the value of milk? 


An overwhelming majority of 
these. people are in «a constant 
state of education and re-educa- 
tion throughout their profes- 
sional career. Alarmingly, we 
find that fewer than half of our 


*General Manager 
American Dairy Association and 
Dairy Council of New York 
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doctors who are practicing med- 
icine today have taken more 
than one course in nutrition. 
To us, it appears very logical 
and necessary that we continue 
to educate these professional peo- 
ple..:even after. they have 
started their careers... because 
they are so influential in form- 
ing the food-consumption habits 
of both young and old. 

I could go on and on describ- 
ing our success stories in this 
area, but instead, will tell you 
about just one. The American 
Medical Association a year ago 
issued a statement that filled 
and imitation milk could be a 
nutritional substitute for fresh 
whole milk. A few months ago, 
they issued a follow-up state- 
ment to correct this misinforma- 
tion, saying that the lack of fresh 
whole milk in the diet, particu- 
larly of the young, can cause nu- 
tritional deficiencies. 

This did not just happen by 
itself; our professional nutrition 
and research people never 
stopped working to present 
sound research facts which pro- 
jected our point for fresh whole 
milk in the diet. 


Why don’t we farmers see 
more of the advertising? 


As a matter of policy estab- 
lished by our dairy-farmer board 
of directors, our funds are allo- 
cated to individual markets with- 


in Federal Order #2, strictly on™ 


a population basis. Within the 
Order #2 marketing area, there 
are approximately 20,200,000 
people. Of these, 86.1% live 
within New York City and 
Northern New Jersey; 2.5% in 
the mid-Hudson area; 3.7% in 
the Capital District; 1.9% in the 
Utica-Rome area; 3.7% in the 
Syracuse area; 1.6% in the Bing- 
hamton area; and 0.5% in the 
Elmira-Corning area. 

If, for example, our promo- 
tion budget is a million dollars, 
then $861,000 would be invested 
in the New York City-Northern 
New Jersey area and only $19.,- 
000 in the Utica-Rome area. 
This is the policy of our board, 
and there are no exceptions. 


Why do we spend so much 


-money on dairy princesses and 


other social functions? 


I would first point out that 
our entire organizational pub- 
licity and public relations bud- 
get for 1968 totaled only 2.1 
percent of all gross income. This 
included. not only the dairy 
princess program, but also the 
publication of our own news- 
paper (the ADA & DC Report- 
er), our exhibit at the New York 
State Fair, and support of spe- 


MILK PROMOTION 
A MUST FOR DAIRYMEN 


by John W. Sliter* 


cial June Dairy Month sections 
in local newspapers. The cost 


of the dairy princess project in ~ 


New York and. New Jersey to- 
taled only 3/10 of 1 percent of 
our gross income. 

I think it is inappropriate to 
describe our dairy princess pro- 
gram as a “social function.” 
The New York State dairy prin- 
cess travels thousands of miles a 
year within the Empire State, 
speaking up for dairy products. 
Her prime audiences are con- 
sumer audiences. 

Bonnifer Smith, who was 
crowned at the 1968 State Fair, 
has appeared in over 100 super- 
markets ...at the dairy case... 
meeting and talking with con- 
sumers about the value of dairy 
products. She has been in nu- 
merous schools working with our 
Dairy Council people, talking 
to students about the value of 
milk in their diet. 

This past summer, Bonnifer 
appeared at many county fairs 

. but only at those where she 
had an opportunity to speak to 
the grandstand audiences. Here 
again, her presentations stressed 
the importance of dairy products 
in the diet. I might also add 
that the New Jersey dairy prin- 
cess 1s quite active 1n supermar- 
ket and other appearances 
throughout her home state. 


Why do we hire people like 
the Cowsills to promote milk? 


Basically, by using such well- 
known groups as the Cowsills, 
we have a built-in appeal to a 
ready-made audience... the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


ADA & DC of NY 
(All from New York State unless 
otherwise noted) 


Van Hornesville 
Worcester 
Warwick 
Randolph 
Montrose, Pa. 
Baldwinsville 
Bovina Center 
Rochester 

New York City 
Ogdensburg 
Covington, Pa. 
Fort Plain 
Stanley 
Heuvelton 
Bainbridge 
Schaghticoke 
Ringoes, N. J. 
Willow Hill, Pa. 
Munnsville 
Amsterdam 
Walton 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Theresa 
Buffalo 

North Bangor 
Thompson Ridge 
Horseheads 


William D. Allen 
Robert Baldwin 
Robert Ball 
Glenn Brown 
Edwin Bush 

Allen Crego 

Jack Damgaard 
Russell Dennis 
James Donnan 
Paul Fishel 
George Gillespie 
Keith Handy 
Ronald Harris 
Howard Hutchinson 
Paris Ives 
Raymond Johnson 
Robert Manners 
C. Lester Martin, Jr. 
Fred Marshall 
James Mead 
Howard Merrill 
Leon Musser 
Allen Ostrander 
Albert Stratton 
Raymond Tarbell 
John Thorn 
Robert S. Turner 








teenager. Groups like the Cow- 
sills normally have spent several 
years in the business before at- 
taining stardom. They are read- 
ily accepted and believed by 
their audiences. 

While it is true that it costs 
more to tie in an advertising 
program with a group such as 
the Cowsills, our radio, TV, 
newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising definitely receives high 
ratings of consumer acceptance, 
particularly by the people we 
must reach... teenagers! 


Why do dairy farmers have 
to promote their raw product? 


The dairy farmer is the only 
one in the dairy industry who is 
completely dependent upon 
maintaining the market for real 
dairy products. Processors, dis- 
tributors and grocers can easily 
process or sell other items... 
some in direct competition with 
milk and milk products...and 
still maintain their income. 

Dairy farmers are not alone 
in the concept of promoting their 
product. Orange, wool, sheep, 
turkey, potato, apple, peach, 
and cherry producers, and others, 
have been doing the same thing 
for many, many years... and in 
some cases at a much greater 
rate of investment. 


Why doesn’t the producer 
have more to say about how his 
money is spent? 

The entire program of milk 
promotion by ADA and DC of 
NY comes about with the ap- 
proval of the dairy farmer mem- 
bers. When the phrase “pro- 
ducer-financed, producer-di- 
rected”’ is used, this best de- 
scribes the way the organization 
is run. At present, there are 19 
districts that make up the milk- 
shed; each has a seven-man local 
committee elected by dairy 
farmer members. 

The committee elects one of 
its members to serve on the cen- 
tral board of directors, and these. 
19 elected directors serve with 
eight other directors appointed 
by Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive. Association, Eastern Milk 
Producers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, New York Farm Bureau, 
New York State Grange Patrons 
of Husbandry, Niagara Fron- 
tier Cooperative Milk Producers 
Bargaining Agency, Northeast 
Dairy Cooperative Federation, 
Rochester Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Bargaining Agency, and 
United Milk Producers of New 
Jersey. These 27 directors make 
the policies and decisions of the 
organization. 

They meet at least three times 
a year to review the activities of 
the membership committee, pub- 
licity and public relations com- 
mittee, and the promotion and 
education committee. Addition- 
ally, the ten-man executive com- 
mittee, elected. by the board, 
meets monthly to review and di- 
rect the complete financial and 
program activities of the organi- 
zation. 

If any dairy farmer has any 
questions at any time, I would 
suggest he contact the director 
nearest him. 
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STUDY EGG PRICING 


Wrestling with ideas aimed at 
improving or replacing the pres- 
ent egg-pricing system are these 
representatives of the nation’s 
poultry industry serving on the 
National Egg Pricing System 
Study Committee. 


Shown at one of a series of 
meetings to consider proposals 
mentioned in the USDA Econo- 
mic Research Service report on 
“Pricing Systems for Eggs,” are 
CiEtorr:): 


Donald D. Nicolaysen (United 
Egg Producers); Berwyn Gehgan 
(Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council); Ralph Crooks (North 
American Poultry Cooperative 
Association); Herbert B. Gabriel 
(Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 


EG-GRO TECH 


A new corporation, Eg-Gro 
Technology, will produce and 
market fresh eggs in western and 
central New York State, using a 
wide variety of modern technol- 
ogy and automation in an “Egg 
Factory” which will be located 
within 40 miles of Rochester. 
The company offices are at 827 
Sibley Tower Building, Rochest- 
er, New York 14604. 

Initial facilities will include 
buildings for %4 million laying 
hens, baby chick raising units to 
support the laying flocks, feed 
mixing equipment, automatic 
egg gathering, handling and 
packaging machinery, and a com- 
plete marketing and distribu- 
tion center. The company expects 
to eventually reach a goal of % 
million hens and an annual dis- 
tribution of 15 million dozen eggs. 

Members of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation are: 
George H. Arnold, Donald M. 
Bay, Richard C. Call, Lawrence 
E. Deller, G. Ray Dyment, Jr., 
and William W. Stopper. Dy- 
ment is also chairman of the 
board. 


POULTRY EXPOSITION 


Directors of the Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPCO) and the Poultry In- 
dustry Manufacturers’ Council 
(PIMCO) have agreed to sponsor 
the International Poultry Industry 
Exposition to be held in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 26-29, 1970. 
The decision of the American 
Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
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Co.); Blanton Smith (Institute of 
American Poultry Industries). 

At head table: Phillip Alampi, 
New Jersey Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and chairman of committee; 
Dr. ‘George B= Rogers, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and com- 
mittee secretary. 


Neil Castner (Poultry and Egg 
National Board); Harry E. Trem- 
bath (Pacific Dairy and Poultry 
Assn.); Ernest Brown (American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation); 
John Wallace (Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn.); Max Will- 
ardson (Willardson Company, 
Inc.); Herbert Becherman (Smel- 
kinson Brothers Corporation). 

Absent when picture was taken: 
Milton G. Inkeles, (W.W. Elzea, 
Inc.) 


whether to join in the sponsor- 
ship will be announced later. 

Albert J. Russo, president of 
NEPPCO, and PIMCO’s presi- 
dent Don Stoterau, point out that 
joint sponsorship of an industry 
exposition is a significant move 
forward toward a stronger and 
more unified industry. They em- 
phasize that the co-sponsorship 
does not affect the individuality 
of either organization. Each will 
continue to function as it has in 
the past, developing its own pro- 
grams and projects to serve its 
members. 

An important feature of the 
NEPPCO-PIMCO agreement is 
that it encourages the active parti- 
cipation of other industry organi- 
zations in co-sponsorship of the 
exposition. 

Although the exposition is cust- 
omarily held in September, dates 
for the 1970 show were shifted to 
the following month to bring the 
dates closer to the time NEPPCO 
traditionally holds its annual busi- 
ness meeting and convention... 
both of which will be held in con- 
junction with the Cincinnati 
event. 








SOLID STATE COMBINE 


As the popularity of air-condi- 
tioned, dust-proof cabs on com- 
bines has grown .. . and as belts, 
chains, and pulleys have been 
increasingly shielded for safety 
. .. the operator has been cut off 
from the sights, sounds, vibra- 
tions, and even smells that once 
warned him to stop and make 
some adjustment in his mobile 
harvesting factory. International 
Harvester has remedied this with 
its own “early warning” devices. 

Composed of a dozen magnetic 
transducers, or sensors, and some 
60 or 70 transistors, diodes and 
other solid state devices, the sys- 
tem monitors such things as ro- 
tation speed of shafts, volume of 
material passing through the 
COMLEDIME, DPressiies. aimed 
temperatures. 


From twelve strategic points in 
the machine, the sensors transmit 
electronic signals constantly to 
a central solid state analyzer or 
‘““‘black box.’’? These incoming 
signals describe the actual condi- 
tions of operation throughout the 
combine. The analyzer compares 
this information with preselected 
values, which represent normal 
operation, to determine whether 
the various combine systems are 
working satisfactorily. 


Any abnormal function in- 
stantly lights one of a series of 
red warning lights on the read- 
out panel in the cab and drops a 
red warning wand directly in the 
operator’s forward line of vision. 
A glance at the lighted panel tells 
him the location of the trouble, 
and he can take whatever action 
is necessary to correct it. When 
everything is working properly, 
a single green light glows on the 
panel and the warning wand is 
removed from sight. 


ARC WELDING CONTEST 


The opportunity for school 
shop students up to 19 years of 
age to compete for $15,000 in 
regional and national awards is 
provided by the arc welding con- 
test sponsored by the James F. 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation. 


Awards are made for the best 
written entries describing arc 
welded school shop projects. 
They need not be complicated or 
original, just useful on a farm, in 
a shop, or for the home. The 
program also offers cash awards 
to schools in which the main 
award winners are enrolled. 


A 1969 grand national award 
winner was James H. Norcutt of 
Upton, Massachusetts, who re- 
ceived $500 for designing and 
constructing a hydraulic log 
splitter for the family farm. 


For complete rules for the 
contest closing June 2, 1970, 
write: Secretary, James F. Lin- 
coln Arc Welding Foundation, 
P. O. Box 3035, Cleveland, Ohio 
44117. 


A new booklet, titled “Your 
Guide to Identifying Weeds 
and Grasses,” devotes a full 
color-illustrated page to each 
of the 54 most-undesirable 
weeds that plague crop farm- 
ers everywhere. An herbicide 
to control each weed is also 
suggested. For a free copy, 
write to: Dept. AA, Elanco 
Products Company, Public Re- 
lations Department, P. O. Box 
1968, Indianapolis, Indiana 
46206. 





The new 1970 Ski-Doos 
from Bombardier feature a 
large array of _ personally- 
styled snowmobiles . . . five 
series including a total of 15 
models, each series designed 
to meet specific desires and 
needs of a particular group 
of users. Electric start, re- 
verse gear, tilt cowl, and 
a wide range of other con- 
venience features are stan- 
dard or optional on various 
models. There again are three 
track widths, 15, 18, and 
twin 15 inch. All engines 
are snowmobile-proven Rotax 
powerplants, available exclu- 
sively on Ski-Doos, with 
horsepower from 12 to 40. 


An important feature of the 
Zero bulk tank is its exclu- 
sive, patented, built-in Spat- 
ter-Spray Self-Cleaning and 
Sanitizing System which 
makes clean-up easy. Here’s 
all you do after the tank is 
emptied: Fill the detergent 
jar. Set the automatic timer 
clock. Flip the switch. And 
the Zero washes, rinses, and 
sanitizes itself! 

For complete information, 
write Zero Manufacturing 


Company, Washington, Mis- 
souri 63090. 
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CORN CROP 


A year ago, with a very wet 
fall, corn plants seemed to stand 
like young poles even through the 
winter. This year is different. 
After a wet spring and summer, 


it turned off dry in mid-August, 
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September and on into October. 
Corn matured very rapidly, and 
plants looked as though they had 
been frosted weeks before the 
first frost actually arrived. 

In addition, as the fall ad- 
vanced, it became increasingly 
apparent that there had been a 


New Idea “Heavyweights.” Built heav- 


pretty fair corn borer infestation. 
As stalks broke over, the black 
areas where a borer had operated 
were visible. Some people indi- 
cated that the combination of 
humid weather and high tem- 
peratures had touched off some 
bacterial infestations in the plant. 

Whatever the combination of 
causes, the result was more down 
corn by picking time than any- 
one prefers. Down corn means 
rocks in the combine cylinder, 
or in the ear corn as it goes into 
the chopper or grinder for high- 
moisture ground ear corn. It also 
means harvesting losses. 

The interesting thing is that 
some of the varieties which stood 
so well last year went down as 
badly as any other this fall. If 
history repeats itself, a lot of 


ier to last longer, to take more beating. 
Heaviest in our 7O-year history, but 
“light on their feet” because we use 
big wheels for big traction, big flota- 
tion. Heavyweight capacities, too — 
to 206 bushels. 


206 bushel New Idea Single Beater spreader 


We've always built our spreaders different. With Penta-treated 
wood boxes for longer life. Heavier. And stronger. Up front is 
a welded A-frame hitch, a wood-and-steel endgate. A Belle- 
ville spring slip clutch to protect the power train. We use a 
structural steel frame, steel cross members, steel supports. 
And full length steel flareboards. 

We gave our spreaders the biggest, toughest PTO drive on 
the market, beefed-up conveyors with 20% thicker rivets, 
and mounted the whole business on specially formed steel 
axles. Sure our spreaders weigh more. That’s how we made 


them stronger. 
The Heavyweights. 


Handling sloppy manure with New Idea Spreaders 


The low cost way to do the job. Optional patented hydraulic 
endgates for all 3 types, or mechanical endgate for the flail or 
cylinder/paddle—and a pan attachment for the single beater. 





Flail type with hydrau- 
lic endgate 








se 


Single beater with pan Cylinder/paddle with 
attachment 


mechanical endgate 
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farmers will blame the varieties 
and switch brands next year 
without necessarily improving 
themselves. 


CHEAP FOOD 


Few consumers ever admit it, 
but they (as well as most pro- 
ducers), are well aware that food 
is a real bargain. They have re- 
peatedly heard how few minutes 
it now takes for a worker to earn 
his bread and butter. Unfortu- 
nately, cheap food philosophies 
seem to have become a part of 
the thinking of too many people. 

Try this one for size. A very 
highly-placed nutritionist recent- 
ly asked a group of producers 
if American agriculture was dy- 
namic, efficient, and resourceful 
enough to meet the nutritional 
needs of a rising population in 
this country for the next few 
years. There was no hesitation 
in assuring him there would be 
enough food for everyone in the 
U.S.A., and some left over for 
export. 

The nutritionist was concerned 
about the diet of the poor in this 
country. He said they not only 
do not eat enough, but that the 
composition of their diet is not 
nutritionally desirable. So his 
next question went like this: 
“Can American agriculture pro- 
duce enough total food of suffi- 
cient variety and quality so that 
even the poorest families among 
us can afford a nutritionally 
adequate diet?” 

If I interpret this question 
correctly, it implies food cheap 
enough for even the poorest, with 
all the rest of society getting 
food at a cost below their ability 
and willingness to pay. I presume 
the answer to the question could 
be in the affirmative... but it 
shouldn’t be. 

American agriculture should 
not be asked to subsidize most 
of society in order to ensure food 
prices so low as to be within 
reach of the poorest. Rather, it 
is the responsibility of all of 
society to care for the poor. 

It would seem that food should 
be priced competitively, and 
then let the poor get their needed 
food with help from some gov- 
ernmental agency. Certainly, a 
generally cheap food policy... 
such as the question implied... 
would spell poverty and disaster 
for the free, fruitful producers of 
our plentiful food supply. 

Unless [I’m badly mistaken, 
this cheap food policy is one we 
had better guard against as we 


evaluate which farm program 


we prefer. 


YOUR TAXES AND MINE 


It’s becoming increasingly 
clear that a larger share of the 
total tax load must come from 
other sources than real estate 
levies. While it seems that in- 
come taxes and sales taxes are 
forever on the increase, the 
spending at all levels of govern- 
ment increases even faster so that 
real estate taxes keep mounting. 

This would be serious enough 
in itself even if the tax base 
wasn’t being whittled away in 

(Continued on next page) 
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various other ways. A highway, 


tax-exempt church camp, the 
purchase of land by the state, or 
the condemnation of real estate 
by any of the many public agen- 
cies empowered to take land 
under the broad power of emi- 
nent domain . . . all remove prop- 
erty from the tax rolls. 

It would seem that it’s long 
past the time when we should 
insist on some changes. It’s true 
that for the state to pay local 
taxes on land it acquires merely 
transfers tax money from the 
state to a local unit of govern- 
ment. Not to do this, however, 
leaves many townships and coun- 
ties with a loss of tax base they 
can ill afford. 

When one reviews the various 
exemptions granted on real es- 
tate, it is little wonder that those 
who must pay the taxes are really 
paying and paying. There are 
a host of semi-religious, semi- 
public property owners who get 
exemptions...as do _ veterans, 
the aged, and others. It adds up 
to a staggering loss of revenue 
and a prohibitive transfer of the 
total tax load to the rest of the 
community. — 

Why more groups aren’t out 
agitating for an end to these 
exemptions is a puzzle to me. 

We are now approaching the 
zero hour on deciding how prop- 
erty shall be assessed. The pres- 
sure to raise tax money is lead- 
ing to assessments on the basis 
of a theoretical potential market 
value. In some cases, this is many 
times the value of the land for 
farming uses. 

If good land is to remain in 
agriculture, the law must be 
changed so that assessments will 
be on the basis of current usage. 
When real estate is sold for 
another use, the sale price should 
then become the guide to the 
assessors. A lot of farms may be 
taxed out of existence before we 
get this done. New Jersey has 
made the move to present-use 
taxation for farm land, and it’s 
later than we think here in New 
York. 


OUTSMARTING 
THE SMART ONES! 


When the geese began migrat- 
ing this fall, they stopped over 


on Cayuga Lake and at the wild-. 


life refuge near us. It wasn’t long 
before we had geese coming into 
the corn stubble fields every 
morning. 


Now it may not be too hard — 


for a man with decoys set out in 
a field before dawn to get a few 
geese to drop in close enough to 
shoot. But for a guy who wants 
to finish milking first and then 
go up to the field for a quick 
look-see, getting within range 
is quite a chore. Each day the 
geese were in a little different 
place. This made the strategy 
mapped out the day before less 
than useful. 

Their sense of sight and sound 
must be at least as good as every- 
one says. We crawled up toward 
them... we skulked along fence 
rows... we waited over a rise 
for them to feed toward us. Each 
time they outsmarted us! 
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_ We’ve even put one man in 
the direction we were sure they 


would fly and then intentionally 
walked them up, only to have 
them fly away in another direc- 
tion. All this time they kept re- 
turning daily because we hadn’t 
yet got close enough to shoot at 
them. 

It’s hard to imagine anything 
as hard on one’s ego as to be 
repeatedly outsmarted by a bunch 
of dumb (?) geese! 


RECORDS 


Everyone is. out to set records 
but we still have a way to go 
before everyone is keeping good 
ones. The new computer records 
... once the bugs are completely 


out of them...seem sure to 
make other methods of summa- 
rizing and analyzing farm records 
obsolete. 

Last year was our first with a 
computer system. At first we had 
headaches getting our entries 
coded right, but gradually we 
learned to do our part. There 
were some errors and delays in 
getting the material fed into the 
machine. But now, the people 
who punch cards and prepare 
the records for the machine have 
increased their skills, too. 

The big thing about this sys- 
tem is that a month after some- 
thing happens, we receive a print- 
out sheet showing receipts and 
expenses for the month (and year 
to date) by accounts. Last No- 


HIGHER IN 
T.D.N. 


+x T.D.N. (Total Digestible Nutrients). 


vember, and again this year, we 
were able to pretty well decide 
what kind of a profit we would 
have for the year. This enabled 
us to adjust our purchases before 
and after the new year to mini- 
mize our taxes. One can afford 
to pay considerable for help with 
his record-keeping and analysis if 
the results come back promptly. 

Likewise, figuring income taxes 
from the records really gets to” 
be a minor job. The computer 
doesn’t write the check, but it 
gets pretty close to that point! 

After nearly two years on this 
system we are convinced that it’s 
pretty much consistent with the 
rest of agriculture .. moving 
ahead, mechanizing, costing 
more, and well worth it! 








FLORIDA CITRUS PULP 





Snapped 
Corn 


(* Nitrogen-free extract 


% Fiber 


beef feed mixes. . 
bulk... by rail or truck. 


Vital to any feeding program are sufficient 
digestible nutrients, along with proteins and 
minerals. Digestible nutrients are an important 
part of a feeding program and Florida Citrus Pulp 
is your best feed buy because it has 74% T.D.N. 
Before planning your next feeding program, 
consult your dealer or distributor about 

including Florida Citrus Pulp in your dairy or 

. available in bag or 


For more information on Feeding 

or Total Digestible Nutrients, send for a FREE 
full color Citrus Pulp Brochure, or send for 
“Men Who Feed the World,” a 16 mm color 
film for group showing. 


% N.F.E.* |% T.D.N.** 





** Total Digestible Nutrients) 


THE BEST OF FEED FOR THE BEST OF BREED 





FLORIDA CITRUS PROCESSORS 


P.O. BOX 2134, DEPT. F.C.C. 74 DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 





TAX MANAGEMENT 


W. T. McAllister of the Uni- 
versity of Delaware lists the fol- 
lowing items that decrease 1969 
taxable income and require 
management decisions before 
December 31. 

1. Pay up operating accounts 
and unpaid bills. 

2. Buy and pay for some of 
next year’s supplies (be sure tax 
Saving is greater than cost of ad- 
vance purchases). 

3. Buy things that last longer 
than one year but are not capital 
items... paint, small tools, 
building and machine repairs. 

4. Delay selling cash items un- 
til after January 1, but compare 
the tax saving with possible price 
declines. These include crops, 
livestock, timber and items with 
large capital gains. 

Farmers can save tax dollars 
by paying their children reason- 
able wages for the farm work 
they do. This has to be an “arms 
length” transfer of payment in 
cash or in kind between par- 
ents and children. 


Investment Credit 


The investment credit farmers 
are allowed when they buy ma- 
chinery can also be a tax saver. 
It’s applicable to equipment hav- 
ing a useful life of at least four 
years. It amounts to seven per- 
cent of the investment if the life 
of the investment is eight years or 
more; *%4 of this amount if life is 
six years; % if four years, and is 


deducted from the total income 


tax due on the return. 

Investment credit can be a 
source of trouble, though, when 
equipment on which the farmer 
claimed investment credit in a 
prior year is not kept for the 
length of time used in computing 
the credit. 


Example 


An example would be a trac- 
tor purchased in 1965 for $5,000. 


The farmer expected to keep the, 


tractor for six years and claimed 


two-thirds of the investment 
credit allowed. This would be % 


of ($5,000.07) or $235. How- 
ever, the tractor was not large 
enough, the farmer traded it in 
1969 for a larger one . . . invest- 
ing an additional $4,500. 

The problem is doubly com- 
plicated, because having owned 
the tractor for four years, the 
farmer qualifies for only one- 
third of the investment credit, 
not the two-thirds claimed. 
Therefore, one-half of the invest- 
ment credit, or $117.50, must be 
paid back as tax on the 1969 
report. 

The second problem is to de- 
termine the basis for figuring 
investment credit on the new 
tractor. This is done by adding 
the undepreciated value of the 
machine traded to the amount of 
additional money invested. As- 
sume the remaining value of the 
original tractor was $1,667. The 
basis for determining investment 
credit on the new tractor would 


be $4,500 plus $1,667 or $6,167. 


If the farmer determined that 
the life of this new tractor would 
be six years, he could take two- 
thirds of the full seven percent 
investment credit allowance. He 
reports this investment credit of 
$287 on form 3468 and transfers 
the tax credit to line 13 of form 
1040. 


Boost Income 


The year 1969 was a pretty 
good year for most northeastern 
farmers. But some may have had 
small incomes and it may be to 
their advantage to boost 69 in- 
comes. Here are ways: 

1. Sell livestock and crops be- 
fore January 1. 

2. Postpone bill payment past 
January 1. 

3. Boost miscellaneous income 
by selling wood, working off the 
farm or doing custom work. 

McAllister gives these cautions 
to farmers who do attempt end- 
of-the-year tax management: 

1. It is never good business to 
report anything but the truth on 
an income tax return. 

2. An adjustment to minimize 
taxes can result in an unprofit- 
able long-run decision for the 
business. 

3. Attempts to minimize taxes 
in the current year may mean 
larger taxes in future years. 

4, Personal deductions and ex- 
emptions not claimed each year 
are automatically lost. 


FFA AWARDS 


S. Kenneth Wilmot, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Wilmot of Fill- 
more, New York received the Na- 
tional FFA Foundation soil and 
water management award at the 
national convention of Future 
Farmers of America held at Kan- 
sas City. In 1968, he completed 
four years of vocational agricul- 
ture under the direction of his 
father, the vo-ag instructor at 
Fillmore Central High School... 
and is now a student in the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. 

Top regional awards were won 
by several of the Northeast’s Fu- 
ture Farmers. The award, name 
and address of recipient, and 
name of = Yastrueior.. are: 

Crop farming —Roy E. Ja- 
cob, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Rich- 
ard Stumpf. 

Agribusiness — John Depres, 
Southbury, Connecticut; Hugh J. 
Ripper. 

Agricultural mechanics — Pe- 
ter R. Jacquier, East Canaan, 
Connecticut; Clarke B. Wood. 

Dairy farming — Thomas A. 
Colpetzer, Tyrone, Pennsylvania; 
A. R. Simkins. 


Conservation officers .. . more than 
225 ...patrolled New York State 
last year by auto, boat, on foot, snow- 
shoes, skis, snowmobile and airplane. 
More than 4,000 cases were success- 
fully prosecuted with the recovery of 
more than $134,000 while more than 
1,200 less serious cases were disposed 
of by oral or written warnings. 
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All that spaghetti toward the front of the lettuce harvester is made up of 
hydraulic hoses, transmitting power to various units. 


Cuts Lettuce — A self-propelled 
mechanical lettuce harvester 
designed to tackle two rows at a 
time is in the early stage of per- 
fection at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 
In contrast to the conventional 
manual method of cutting the 
head from the stump and leaves 
while the root remains in the 
ground, the experimental ma- 
chine pulls the lettuce plant from 
the ground and cuts the head 
off the root. 

Agricultural engineer E. Stan- 
ley Shepardson, who is directing 
the development of the harvester, 
reports that the machine does a 
fine job of cutting lettuce in the 
field, but cutting is only a small 
part of the overall operation, 





No other super lightweight 
chain saw starts as easy 


and how to handle the lettuce 
from this point on is yet to be 
worked out. Results of field 
studies now being made would 
influence the direction of the 
cesearch efforts ahead. 


REDKOTE BEANS 


The new halo-blight-resistant 
red kidney bean, Redkote, is be- 
ing grown for seed in New York 
State... 2000 acres certified in 
1969. Previously, all red kidney 
bean seeds came from western 
states where beans were grown 
under irrigation, and halo 
blight couldn’t get a foothold. 

Redkote seed will be available 
to growers for the 1970 season. 
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Homelite’s exclusive Simplex Starting System insures fast, easy starts... 


every time, any time. 


No kidding. Prove it to yourself. Go to any participating Homelite dealer and try it. 
Gently grasp the starting handle between thumb and index finger and lift... the super high 


performance engine spins over with unbelievable ease. 


But, easy starting is only one of many unique features found on the new Homelite E-Z 
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Here’s where “non-skid” pays off... 


it’s those extra pounds of milk 
at weighing time! 


More dairymen are spreading our Barn Calcite — 
most everybody calls it “non-skid” —on their barn floors and runways 
because it really takes hold . . . keeps their cows on firm footing even in wet 
weather . . . helps them produce all the milk that’s bred into them. Lime Crest 
Barn Calcite also keeps floors white and clean looking so much longer . . . it’s 
economical, easy to use, and makes better fertilizer, too. 

Your feed or farm supply dealer is the man to call. If he’s out of “non-skid” 
right now, send us his name... we’ll make every effort to see that he’s supplied. 


LIME CREST 


BARN CALCITE 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 

















Your participating Homelite 
dealer has a free gift for you 
when you come in and try 

it for yourself. 


chain saw. It has power to spare to cut trees 3 feet in diameter, saw 8 inches of hardwood 
in 6 seconds (softwood in less than 4), yet weighs only 82 pounds*. So, 
come try the only super lightweight chain saw that delivers like a pro. 


Consult your local classified directory for your nearest Homelite dealer, or visit these 


factory branches. 


*Less cutting attachments 
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DIVISION 


HOMELITE, 39 River Road, North Arlington, N. J. 07032 (201) 991-3500 (212) 267-3071 (N.Y.C.) 
HOMELITE, 4200 Ohio River Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15202 (412) 766-5770 
HOMELITE, 4605 Wheeler Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22304 (703) 354-1420 


Branch offices in: Altoona, Pa. ° Avenel, N. J. Charleston, W. Va.* Harrisburg, Pa.e Latham, N. Y.° Malvern, Pa.° Philadelphia, Pa.e Port Chester, N. Y. * Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Personal Farm Experience 








Carl Frenz checks cattle-management 
instructions in the milking parlor. 


DAIRY FARM 


Carl Frenz of Salamanca, New 
York, successfully seeded . . . with- 
out a nurse crop... 10 acres of 
Saranac alfalfa in 1969. The 
field had been in corn for six 
years previously; for the first 
five of those years, Atrazine 
(Aatrex) was applied as an her- 
bicide at two pounds per acre. 
The sixth year, 2, 4-D was used 
as the herbicide on corn in this 
field. 

In 1969, the ground was plow- 
ed, fitted, and Eptam was 
applied ... then disced in imme- 
diately. Fertilizer (0-25-25) was 
put on at 300 pounds per acre 
with a drill...on which was 
also mounted the seeder, and 
behind which a log chain was 
dragged. A land roller performed 
the final operation of firming the 
soil around seeds. Seeding rate 


was 20 pounds per acre of clear 
alfalfa. 


Manure Tank 


This is a farm with 84 milk- 
ers housed in a recently-built 
free-stall setup. Manure goes to 
a round tank measuring 30 feet 
in diameter, and 12 feet deep. 
In the summer there can be two 


months between cleanings... in 
winter, Carl tries to empty every 
30 days. 


After cleaning the tank, Carl 
pumps water from a nearby creek 
so that there are two feet of 
water in the bottom. He didn’t 


do this at first, but found it nee-. 


essary for easy handling of man- 
ure. Water from both milkhouse 
and the double-four herringbone 
milking parlor also goes into the 
tank. 

Liquid manure... actually a 
slurry ...is applied to land at 
up to 30 tons per acre. Carl] is 
experimenting with commercial 
fertilizer application rates to see 
just how much he can replace 
with the flow from his honey 
wagon. 


Corn Crop 


Corn ground, of course, tends 
to get the heaviest applications. 
Seventy acres of corn were 
planted here in 1969. Carl shoots 
for a harvest population of 
23-24,000 plants per acre in rows 
spaced 36 inches apart. 
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Silage is the major roughage 
here...90 acres of hay-crop 
harvest went into the silo this 
year. There are two 20 X 60 tower 
silos, plus a 12 X 35 and a 12 X 30. 
Hay feeding amounts to about 
four pounds per cow per day; 
the rest of the roughage is some 
type of silage. The cows run on 
three acres of exercise land, but 
it doesn’t really qualify as pas- 
ture! —G.L.C. 


NO NURSE CROP 


“We have had some poor seed- 
ings of alfalfa,” said George 
Schuster of Livonia, New York, 
“so now we are seeding clear 
either in the spring or late sum- 
mer. We have one piece of new 
seeding put in about the middle 
of August ...after wheat har- 
vest... that looks fine. 

“We put on a ton of lime per 
acre plus 200 pounds of 10-20-20 
fertilizer. We seed with a drill 
which puts the rows 7 inches 
apart, and then use a cultipacker. 
Variety is Saranac. 

“I can’t see much difference 
in spring or fall seeding so far as 
the seeding is concerned, but 
there are two advantages to do- 
ing it in the fall... the work is 
done at a time when work rushes 
us less, and in the spring, seed- 
ing might be delayed by wet 
weather.” 

George operates a one-man 
dairy farm of 161 acres, practi- 
cally all tillable. His brother 
Vincent owns a one-man dairy 
farm across the road. 


Share Machinery 


“We own quite a bit of ma- 
chinery together,” George added, 
“and we work together quite a 
lot throughout the year. It cuts 
down on the investment in ma- 
chinery for both of us. And two 
men can often accomplish more 
than twice as much as one man 
working alone.” 

George has several children. 
Two boys... aged 10 and 11... 
already help out considerably. 

The herd is relatively small 
as we think of size today. George 
milks 32 cows and raises the 
usual number of young stock. 
Twenty-one crop acres are in 
corn which gives silage for 10 
months. Greenchop is fed during 
two summer months. 

“We husk 10 acres of corn,” 
George said. ““We have the corn 
ground with oats and 400 pounds 
per ton of a 32 percent high- 
protein supplement. Sixteen 
pounds per cow per day is about 
tops on grain feeding.” 


Weevil Damage 

Incidentally, George reported 
some alfalfa weevil damage this 
past year and plans to spray in 
1970. Alfalfa is left down 5 years 
and sometimes pastured the 6th 


year. 
It’s interesting to note that 
George’s uncle...from whom 


George bought the farm... kept 
about half the number of milk- 


Ne 


ers now on the farm, but had a 
full-time hired man for years. 


By contrast, George does practi-_ 


cally all the work alone.—H.L.C. 


BIG TANK 


Robert Barie and son Dick, of 
Bethany Center, have recently 
installed one of the largest bulk 
tanks in New York State. It is 
rated at 3,600 gallons, and its 
housing is unusual for the North- 
east. 

It is unusual because much of 
the tank is not housed at all! In 
an arrangement known as a 
“‘bulkhead tank,” about 90 per- 
cent of it protrudes through the 
milk house wall into the out- 
doors! The manufacturer guar- 
antees that the temperature of 
the milk in the tank will not 
vary up or down by more than 
two -deprecs from the 
temperature-control setting. 

There are two compressors for 
cooling the tank, each powered by 
a 10 h.p. electric motor. Bob was 
able to talk the power company 
into bringing three-phase power 
to the farm to assist in making 
this installation. 

This economical form of elec- 
tric power is also used in con- 
nection with the enormous 
materials-handling job of mov- 
ing silage. This farm has five 
big. silos »....24 X95" 30'><60’, 
30°X 10%, 380,60"): and/a:20° 
x60’ Harvestore for storing 
high-moisture grains. The Baries, 
by the way, are feeding a sub- 
stantial amount of high-moisture 
wheat in 1969, in addition to the 
HM corn they have used for a 
number of years. 

As you may have guessed, the 
herd is a big one here... 415 
cows. They produce enough so 
that the Baries’ farm is on an 
every-day pickup schedule by 
the bulk milk truck. —G.L.C. 


NO-TILL CORN 


The corn grows well on both 
sides of Ridge Road north of 
Penn Yan, New York, but if you 
look closely at some of it you'll 
see a peculiar “rug” between the 
rows. It’s no-till corn on the farm 
of Robert Schiek, who grew 35 
acres in this fashion in 1969. 

The purpose of no-till, of 
course, is to plant a crop on 
either sod or stubble without do- 
ing any plowing or harrowing... 
just kill the existing vegetation 
with a selective herbicide, and 
plant ...all in one pass across 
the field with a special planter. 
The key to success is the effect- 
iveness of knocking out the vege- 
tation other than the crop 
planted. 


Herbicides 


On sod ground, Bob used 1 
quart of Paraquat plus 5 pounds 
of Aatrex per acre (the latter was 
80w, therefore 4 pounds actual 
ingredient). This took out the 
sod plants quite effectively... 
except for dandelions. He experi- 
mented on one acre with 2,4-D, 
plus Aatrex and oil... and really 


cooled the dandelion menace! 

He figured on planting 29,000 
corn seeds per acre... shooting 
for a harvest plant population of 
22,000 to 24,000. On convention- 
ally tilled corn he plants 25,000 
seeds per acre. 

“Unplowed ground, especially 
when it’s wet, is cold,” Bob com- 
ments. This accounts for the 
extra seeds planted...and re- 
member that the soil is also 
colder than usual because no- 
till allows earlier planting. Un- 
tilled land is not only ready to 
plant without time-consuming 
tillage, but its firmness as com- 
pared to tilled land also speeds 
the time when the planter and 
tractor can roll on it. 


Early 


Bob began planting the no-till 
land on May 13 in 1969... even 
though it was a notoriously wet 
spring. On plowed ground, he 
couldn’t begin planting corn un- 
til the day before Decoration 
Day! ‘The chemicals required 
to kill sod cost as much per acre 
as plowing,’ he reports, “but 
no-till saves time, and lets you 
get going earlier.” 

The four-row planter is an 
Allis Chalmers...a company 
that has been doing a lot of re- 
search and design work in the 
no-till area. It opens a seed row 
with a fluted coulter and applies 
fertilizer, seed, and_ herbicide 
as it goes. Fertilizer rates used 
were 500 to 600 pounds per acre 
of 15-8-12 or 16-8-8. 

An examination of the corn- 
stalks showed that European corn 
borer damage was evident, al- 
though not extreme. The bug 
experts indicate that successive 
years of no-till on cornfields may 
increase borer population be- 
cause tillage is a practice that 
tends to do ’em in. There was an 
unusually large first brood of 
borers in the area in 1969, but 
no second brood of consequence. 


—G.L.C. 


Robert Schiek looks at no-till corn. 
Variety is XL 315, planted om field 
previously growing alfalfa (note 
mulch formed by dead vegetation). 
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i by Robert Clingan 


HIS OTHER SHEEP 


In the tenth chapter of John, 
Jesus said, “I have other sheep 
that are not of this fold.” The 
true Christian rejoices over how 
many sheep our Lord has, 
whether they worship in_ his 
church or identify themselves 
with his religious fellowship. 

Who are these other sheep? 
It is easy today to think of them 
as people in other churches like 
our own. This was not always 
so...or easily possible. There 
- was a period in American life 
when lines were drawn sharp 
and hard. It was far easier for a 
person to think of his church as 
the church rather than a church. 

By now we have moved 
through a stage of “live and let 
live,” of respect for each other’s 
rights and points of view. Even 
those churches most exclusive in 
the past, today condemn that 
exclusiveness within their own 
membership. We are beginning 
to recognize the full truth of our 
Lord’s statement when He said, 
“TI have other sheep that are not 
of this fold’. 2.” 

I would also like to think of 
groups engaged in ministering 
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to human needs as “other sheep 
not of this fold.”” One evening 
I heard a first-hand report...a 
dramatic story...of the work 
by people of the good ship 
“Hope,” anchored off a city in 
South America, and building 
through demonstration and edu- 
cation a medical and health pro- 
gram for an entire city. When- 
ever these young people... and 
some older folks... dedicate 
their skills, their energy, their 
imagination to these new tasks, 
once again we see the sheep of 
Him who taught compassion. 

Years ago, Father James Kel- 
ler created the Christopher move- 
ment, based on the legend of a 
saint recently removed from the 
roster by the Catholic church 
for lack of historicity. In the 
legend, St. Christopher carried 
a child across a stream, and dis- 
covered that he bore Christ 
himself... hence Christopher, or 
Christ-bearer. 


In this movement, Father Kel-_ 


ler called on people to help 
change the world through the 
workaday world. He said that 
the evil in the world was caused 
by less than 5 percent of the 
people. Surely it can be saved 
by 5 percent of the people! 

He especially challenged 
young people to enter strategic 
decision-making and opinion- 
changing vocations such as edu- 
cation, communications, politics, 
and government. People who see 
this challenge and respond to it 
are also His sheep..Whether they 
identify themselves with the 
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fellowship of one of his churches 
is not as important as how sin- 
cerely they give themselves in 
service to the needs of others. 

Let us Christians rejoice that 
our Lord has so many sheep 
scattered throughout His world 
today! 


DOES 4-H PAY? 
My kids are deeply involved 


in 4-H Club activities. They- 


raise and show calves at the Del- 
aware County Fair at Walton, 
New York. I’m a great believer 
in 4-H, and I wouldn’t stop them 
from participating if I could! 

Their calves keep them busy, 
and interested, and involved with 
farm activities. Also, they get to 
know the nicest people in 4-H 
work. But from a financial stand- 
point, 4-H doesn’t always pay 
... hardly. 

For instance, we have just 
completed another county fair, 
and I’ve been figuring up the 
debits and credits. Here are a 
few of my findings: 

Trucking, to and from the 
fair, $32. Feed and beet pulp, 
$24 ...not to mention the tons 
swiped from daddy’s bin _ all 
winter. Then there are 17 bars 
of cow soap, curry combs, brush- 
es, bleaches, polishes, powder, 
fly spray, halters, ropes, snaps, 
buckets, tubs, blankets, and a 
hundred other things. 

There is the time lost while 
we watch our kids wrestle the 
critters around the ring... beau- 
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tiful hay days, mostly. My time 
and my kids’ time (they spend 
a week at the fair)...no help 
with the chores. 

How many gallons of gas to 
make the 60-mile round trip 
six days in a row? How many 
sodas and hamburgers? How 
much ribbon and tinsel to pretty 
up the stalls? The list goes on 
and on...would you _ believe 
over a hundred dollars? You 
better believe it! 

Now let’s look on the credit 
side ...a couple of red ribbons, 
and several whites. A dollar here, 
and fifty cents there, adds up to 


$24.59. 


As I said in the beginning, 4-H 
doesn’t always pay financially, 
but I consider it the best invest- 
ment in my childrens’ future I 
could possibly make! —Mrs. Sea- 
man Richmond, Hobart, New York. 
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NOW YOU GET ALL THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
Formerly Only Found In Higher Priced Quality Saws. 


Positive automatic oiling 

Ball and roller bearings throughout 
Integrated fuel and oil tanks 
Tillotson—“all position” carburetor 
Famous Bosch ignition system 

Big horsepower output 

Weighs only 15 Ib. (with bar and chain) 


It’s a STIHL! World’s First & Finest! 
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Count your chickens 
before they hatch 
~ with dependable LP-gas 


With LP-gas brooders, chick mortality is now at an all-time low. 
That’s because these dependable LP-gas brooders act as giant 
mother hens, giving off constant, even heat. Hot spots, crowding, 
film, soot and moisture are all eliminated. Fast, healthy growth 
is assured. LP-gas is the perfect brooder fuel. Clean-burning, 
economical, and more important, not 
effected by power failures. It’s the “fowl 
weather” fuel. Ask your LP-gas Dealer 
about it today. 

Of America’s great sources of energy, only 
LP-gas serves you in so many ways. 


AUTHORIZED MEMBER 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL 
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This seal identifies an authorized member > 
NATIONAL LP-GAS MARKET DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
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FIND US FAST IN THE YELLOW PAGES 


AGWAY LP GAS SERVICE 


Where you pay for LP Gas as you use it, not before. A. 
way 


FOR HEAT & POWER ANYWHERE 


Call today for automatic, metered deliveries. 
Agway is in the Yellow Pages under Gas—LP. 


SENECA HYBRIDS 


go 6 Specially Developed for 
€e°' FINER FLAVOR IMPROVED QUALITY 
VIGOROUS, PROLIFIC GROWTH 


Sweet Corn (1) $1.25 Taste Test the Best 


4 Pkts. Top Seneca Hybrids Postpaid 
Squash _] 65¢ VEGETABLES—FLOWERS—ORNAMENTALS 
1970 Catalog FREE on Request 


Butterbar and Zucchini Postpaid 
2 Pkts. (one of each) 

ROBSON QUALITY SEEDS, Inc. 
Box 6129 Hall, N.Y. 14463 


HARRIS SEEDS 


Green Bush Beans (Executive) Postpaid 
ISN’T THIS JUST WHAT YOU’RE LOOKING FOR? 


2 Pkts. (one of each) 
The finest of quality—Large attractive fruit—Early ripening but 
i long bearing season—Firm, meaty structure—Brilliant red flesh. 
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The one tomato that combines them all is 
HARRIS’ MORETON HYBRID 
available only from Harris Seeds. 


FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest of vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
7 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 


SEND 
FOR 


HARRIS’ MORETON HYBRID TOMATO 
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Doc Mettler Comments On: 
ROLE LL) ME A TEE Ay OR 


YOUR BREEDING 
PROGRAM 


THE stillness of the world on 
the morning of the first snowfall 
can wake a man just as surely as 
the sound of a horse kicking his 
stall or a cow bellowing from some 
place on the farm where she 
doesn’t belong. Once you’ve as- 
certained the reason for being 
awake early, it is pleasant to just 
lie there and have a few minutes 
to plan your day. 

People who don’t enjoy wak- 
ing early in the morning don’t 
enjoy the dairy business, and I 
feel sorry: for them. It is true that 
a man shouldn’t farm unless he 
is farming for profit. However, 
whether a man is a dairy farmer 
or an investment broker, he won’t 
make a success of it (and in to- 
day’s world you don’t have profit 
without success) unless he likes 
what he is doing. 


Planning 

Whether you wake early be- 
cause of a snowstorm, or do your 
planning as you have your morn- 


_ing coffee, take some time tomor- 


row morning and review your 
breeding program. This is the 
month that counts the most in 
breeding in the Northeast. Early 
fall milk prices are the best, and 
cows freshening in early fall 
should make you the most profit. 
If you don’t have those late sum- 
mer and early fall cows bred back 
by the first of the year, you are 
losing money every day. 

A successful breeding program 
depends on two things... team- 
work and records. The team .con- 
sists of you, your help, your in- 
seminator, and your veterinarian. 

ake no mistake about it, 
though, you are the leader of this 
team! If those cows aren’t bred 
to calve back by twelve months 
after the last calf, you are the 
man who is responsible. 


Keep ’Em Simple 

As far as records are concerned, 
keep them complete, but keep 
them simple. The day a cow 
calves, start preparing her for 
breeding back. Most important, 
write her fresh date down either 
on the card or blackboard over 
her stall. In loose housing, mark 
it on a card or chart that is right 
where you can seé it easily. Also 
at freshening time make a sim- 
ple notation where you can see 
it if she retained, had calving 
difficulty, or showed evidence of 
infection after calving. A simple 
notebook or card file with each 
cow’s name or number is needed 
for this sort of thing. 

Leave yourself, and everyone 
else concerned, a note... either 
on a note board or blackboard 
near the breeding records... to 
have things done that should be 
done, such as a list of cows to be 
infused after first heat or after 
first breeding. 





Cows that retained, or had 
other problems at calving, should 
be examined by your veterinar- 
ian between four and six weeks 
after calving so that he can infuse 
them or treat them as needed 
before it is time to breed them. 
Cows showing pus discharges 
after three weeks of calving may 
need antibiotics, or antibiotics 
and hormone capsules, put into 
their uteri before this 30-day 
exam. Cows or heifers that tore 
at calving may need some minor 
surgery to close the upper part 
of the vulvar opening so that they 
don’t “gape” and suck air and 
infection. 

I don’t feel that it is necessary 
to examine every cow prior to 
breeding, unless you have had a 
serious cyst problem in your herd. 
If a cow calved and cleaned norm- 
ally and has a good normal heat 
30 to 60 days after calving, she 
should be all right to breed by 
her first heat after 60 days. Con- 
centrate on the ones that have 
had problems. 


Regular Visits 


This can best be done by mak- 
ing arrangements with your vet- 
erinarian for regular visits for 
breeding problem examination. 
Don’t wait until you have a milk 
fever and then ask to have cows 
examined on the same call. You 
and your veterinarian will both 
be wasting time and neither of 
you will be doing a proper job. 

In large herds, a week may be 
the interval between visits from 
your veterinarian. In no herd 
should the interval be over a 
month during breeding season. 


Either set up a certain day each 


week, or month, or call a couple 
of days in advance and then be 
ready with cows confined and 
records up to date. 

Of course, in a loose housing 
setup where you can confine only 
six or eight animals at a time, 
it is acceptable to keep in a few 
for pregnancy or pre-breeding 
exams when you keep one in to be 
infused...as long as the vet- 
erinarian knows when he arrives 
on the farm that he is expected 
to do this work. 

It is a very discouraging thing 
to have a message on the two-way 
radio at 9:30 in the morning 
such as follows: 

“Joe Smith has some cows to 
go over.” 

Your reply is, “For what?” 

“YT don’t know, he wasn’t very 
definite, just a few for heat and 
pregnancies, I guess.” 

“Well, I’m supposed to be at 
Sam Jones’ at 10:00 to preg-check 
his whole herd.” _ 

“But Joe says come right away 
because he’s been holding them 
in all morning and he has to go 
into town by 11:00.” 

What would you do if you 
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- were the veterinarian? If you do 
go to Joe’s, he’ll keep you there 
until 11:00 and Sam will be left 
waiting with his own and two 
men’s time going to waste. If 
you don’t go to Joe’s, he’ll be 
angry ... and while in town he'll 
tell everyone he sees, ““Those d—-- 
vets are getting so independent 
these days they just won’t come 
when you want them any more!”’ 

I know the Joe Smiths don’t 
read the American Agriculturist, 


but if he complains to you some © 


day, please tell him that farming 
is a big business today, and a 
good farm manager plans ahead. 
For years we veterinarians have 
tried to take care of the Joe 
Smiths, but today we can’t. It 
isn’t fair to the rest of you who 
are good managers. 


Heat Charts 

A heat expectancy chart is an 
absolute necessity in a successful 
breeding program. Your insemi- 
nator will furnish you with one. 
This, too, should be used from 
the first days after freshening. 
You mark down the first heat 
so as to establish a pattern. There 
is no quicker, simpler way of 
recording heats, and it will of- 
ten show you that a cow is cystic 
before you would realize it other- 
wise. 

Cystic cows usually show con- 
stant heat or too-short intervals, 
under 19 days. Often a cystic 
cow can be detected by the shape 
of her tail head and pelvis. If 
you see a cow whose ligaments 
are relaxed like a cow ready to 
freshen she is either cystic or she 
has infection in her uterus. On 
occasion this will show on a cow 
before she starts irregular heats, 
so it pays to have your veterin- 
arian check such a cow before 
she is bred. 

Probably the biggest reason 
why cows are not bred back in 
time is missed heats. Many vet- 
erinarians feel that more often it 
is the man and not the cow who 
misses the heat. In today’s larger 
herds, with less man hours spent 
per cow, it is easier to miss heats. 
Here again teamwork is import- 
ant. Everyone working with the 
cows should have the responsi- 
bility of detection. 


Reporting Heats 

Some farmers even pay a bo- 
nus to the man who reports a 
heat. Too often I have said to a 
farmer when checking cows, 
“This cow has had a heat since 
the last exam”...and he has 
replied, “It must have been silent”’ 
...only to hear the hired man 
chime in, “I saw her in heat last 
week.”’ 

When the farmer says, “Why 
didn’t you tell me?” the hired 
man says, “I did, but you didn’t 
pay any attention,” or “I didn’t 
bother because you’d tell me 


Editor’s note: In the November issue, 
Doc Mettler commented on bovine 
hoof care... and wrote that the cow 
walks on “the tip of her second and 


third digit.” Subsequently, he checked 


the textbooks, and_ reports...in 
the interests of professional accuracy 
...that it should have read “the 
third and fourth digit! 
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you already knew it and not to 
bother you.” . 

Why not have a blackboard or 
note board to write down “cows 
in heat today’? This should be 
everyone’s responsibility, and if 
a man writes one down and is 
wrong, don’t ridicule him. Next 
time he might see one and be too 
cautious to tell you. 

I don’t care how busy you are, 
someone has got to have the 
time to watch cows when they 
are not eating, but just loafing, 
which is the time heats are de- 
tected. Besides this, everyone 
should be watching all day long 
for any other signs, such as being 
down on milk, or the tiny clear 
discharge that is seen a few hours 
before heat. If you miss seeing a 


heat, but see blood, mark it down 
and watch closely for the next 
time. If you “don’t have time” 
for these things you may soon 
have too much time, because 
you'll be out of business! 


Records 

Keep records down to these 
things: 

1. A blackboard or card over 
each cow, or a file card for loose 
cattle. 

2. A heat expectancy chart. 

3. A note board or blackboard 
for day-to-day messages. 

4. A notebook or card file for 
health records. 

5. The breeder’s chart of cattle 
bred. 

Anything in addition to these, 


unless it is a tiny pocket notebook, 
is only something to take up time 
and complicate matters. All of 
these records should be in the 
barn where the veterinarian, in- 
seminator and the hired man can 
find them and use them every 
day. 

The next time you wake early 
because of the silence of a new 
snow, I hope you don’t have any 
plans to make except for Christ- 
mas. And let’s hope and pray 
that a silence will cover the whole 
world this Christmas, not just 
because of snow, but because 
the noise of war will have ended, 
and that the voices of dissent will 
be silenced by the sounds of 
church bells and children laugh- 
ing. 





save IO%Zon Agway’s 


O"annual 
early order, 


sale 


Agway 


AGWAY PETROLEUM SERVICE 


SAVE 10% 
Petroleum’s December/January early-order 
sale. Order your winter and spring supply 
of Agway lubricants now. Agway will de- 
liver asmuch as youwant,when you want it. 
You pay only on delivery. 













MOTOR OIL 


~} QT. CARS 


on lubricants during Agway 


SAVE 10% on Agway 20W-40 Heavy-Duty 


Truck and Tractor Oil. It’s the all-in-one oil for 
all truck and tractor engines in any season. 
Multiplies engine hours up to 25% between 
overhauls. Save $6.59 per 55-gallon drum 
by ordering now. 

SAVE 10% on Agway Super Premium Motor 
Oil. Get up to 8,000 miles between oil 
changes and give that late-model car the 
year-round protection it needs. Save $1.19 


per case. 


SAVE 10% on Agway’s new Super Multi- 
Service Grease. It resists heat, vibration, and 
washout in any weather, any season. Save 


41¢ per pak of 10 cartridges. Save even 
more by buying a case of 60. 
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pe Bone 
ig EVINRUDE 


snowmobiles with 


workhorse 
power 


and racehorse go. — 







Evinrude introduces four snowmobile models 
for 1970. Three deluxe Skeeters and 
the sporty Bobcat. And they’re all 
for chores, _ sporting Evinrude’s 25 horsepower, twin- 
: cylinder engine. They're built powerful, built 

for kicks reliable so you can get them to pay for their 
keep. These big displacement 437 cc engines don’t strain 
when pulling loads. And Evinrude’s unique torque-sensing 
drive automatically responds to loads and hills. See your near- 
est Evinrude snowmobile dealer. For chores. Or just for kicks. 


Free catalog. Write Evinrude Motors, 4118 N. 27th St, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 53216 


the trail blazers, from EV] N R U D E ii first 


Div. of Outboard Marine Corporation 


carefree 
25 hp engines 








SPRAY IT ON...OR PAINT IT ON 
wecc. YOU CAN'T BEAT 


) Dr. Naylor: BLU-KOTE & 
for COW POX"- RINGWORM - TEAT SORES - GALL SORES ¢ 


Dozens of uses for all farm animals... Blu-Kote is 
an antiseptic, protective wound dressing that com- 
bats both Pearce uel bacteria and common fun- 
gus infections. Covers the wound with quick-drying, 
penetrating coating, dries up secretions, controls 
secondary infection? 

Easy to use — just paint it on or spray it on! Blu- 
Kote provides lasting antiseptic contact, promotes 
clean, rapid healing. Try it soon... 


NEW SPRAY CAN DAUBER BOTTLE 


Top first aid treatment for Dauber works best for treat- 
minor surface wounds, hard- ing Cow Pox sores you can 
reach with it. Application 
for Ringworm around eyes 
and face of dairy animals 
is better controlled with 





Wicd 
Es 















to-reach sores. Favorite con- 
tainer with hog, sheep and 
cattle ranchers . . . con- 
venient to carry in saddle or 















car... . easy to spot treated dauber. 4 oz. dauber bottle 
animals after application. 6 - - - $1.00 at dealers or 
0Z. spray can . . . $1.29 at mailed postpaid. 






dealers or mailed postpaid. 









HARRIS SEEDS 


For Yields You Can 
Really Brag About 


You'll hardly believe the way Gemini can produce 
for you—from early till the end of the season. An 
“all-female” hybrid, its yields of fine, slim, dark 
green fruit are amazing. 


rox FREE 1970 CATALOG 


84 pages of -illustrations and straight-forward 
descriptions of the finest vegetables and flowers. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
8 Moreton Farm Rochester, N.Y. 14624 





GEMINI Hybrid Cucumber 





THIS....NOT THIS! 
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Next year the picturesque little village of Oberammergau will play host to 
thousands of people who are there to see the famed Passion Play. 


~ 


Don't miss the 
PASSION PLAY! — 


At the beginning of each new 
decade, the sleepy little town of 
Oberammergau in picturesque 
Bavaria becomes a beehive of 
activity, as people from all parts 
of the world descend upon it to 
see the famed Passion Play. It 
used to be said that “all roads 
lead to Rome,” and once every 
ten years, all roads lead to Ober- 
ammergau! 

Perhaps you have heard that 
all performances for the 1970 
Passion Play are sold out, but 
way back in 1967, our tour agents, 
the Travel Service Bureau of 
Needham, Massachusetts, were 
thinking about American Agri- 
culturist readers who would want 
to see the Play next year. They 
reserved 180 seats (30 for each 
of six different performances) and 
have planned six wonderful Eu- 
ropean vacations around these 
dates. 

Choose the part of Europe you 
most want to visit, and included 
will be your reserved seat for the 
1970 Oberammergau Passion 
Play. Following are very brief 
resumes of these six tours: 

Southern Europe, May- 6-27. 
We fly to Geneva and travel 
southward through the French 
Alps to the French and Italian 
Rivieras — then on to Rome, Na- 
ples, Sorento, and the Isle of 





land, attend the Passion Play on 
June 8, and then fly to Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, and Oslo for 
sightseeing and shopping. The 
climax of our trip is six delight- 
ful days traveling through the 
sparkling Norwegian Fjord Dis- 
trict. 

Northern Europe — June 24- 
July 15. We fly to London and 
see many of its historic sites, in- 
cluding Windsor, Canterbury, 
and Dover. Belgium, Paris, the 
famed Chateaux District of 
France, and Switzerland follow. 
We see the Passion Play on July 
10 and then enjoy a fascinating 
cruise on the Rhine River, past 
fabled castles and lush vineyards. 
Two exciting days in Holland 
complete this vacation, which is 
a perfect one, especially if you’ve 
never been to Europe. 

Grand Alpine Holiday, August 
53-26. We offered this tour for 
the first time last year, and it was 
an immediate hit. It’s a trip 
featuring magnificent scenery — 
mountains, lakes, chalets, and 
picturesque villages. Vienna is 
the only really large city we will 
visit. A few other highlights of 
this vacation are Lake Geneva, 
Zermatt and the Matterhorn, In- 
terlaken and the Jungfrau, Lu- 
cerne, St. Moritz, the Italian 
Dolomites, Austria, a cruise on 


Capri. Changing directions, we the Danube River, Salzburg, 
visit Florence and Venice, cross and of course the Passion Play 
the Italian Dolomites on our way. on August 24. 


to Austria and southern Germany. 
Our Passion Play tickets are for 
May 25. 

Scandinavian Holiday, June 
2-23. Springtime in Scandinavia 
when the days are longest in the 
Lands of the Midnight Sun! First 
we enjoy a few days in Switzer- 


Spain and Portugal, Septem- 
ber 6-27. Two and a half weeks 
visiting all the interesting spots 
in these two delightful countries, 
with a side trip to Oberammergau 
for the Passion Play on Septem- 
ber 25. We will visit Lisbon, 


(Continued on next page) 


Gordon Conklin, Editor 
Box 370-T 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Please send me without obligation on my part, the following tour itineraries: 


South Pacific Holiday Caribbean Cruise Southwest Holiday 


Oberammergau Folder. Alaska Winter Wonderland__ 


Name 
Address 





Zip 
(Please print) 
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Toledo, Segovia, Escorial, Palma 
Mallorca, and Barcelona. Spain 
and Portugal are considered a 
real travel bargain, for money 
seems to go further there than 
almost anywhere else you might 
0. 
Grand European Tour, Au- 
gust 20-October 1. Our “Grand” 
European Tour is just what the 
name implies. It’s a delightful, 
six-week, vacation-of-a-lifetime 
to England, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
and Holland at a leisurely easy- 
to-take pace and with plenty of 
time to enjoy all the attractions 
in each country we visit. We 
will attend the Passion Play on 
September 14. 

We have reserved round trip 
accommodations aboard the 
Queen Elizabeth 2, but arrange- 
ments can be made for you to fly 
either or both ways if you pre- 
fer. Our tour escort will be 
aboard ship to take care of all 
tipping, deck chair arrangements, 
etc., so you can relax and enjoy 





Dates to Remember 


Nov. 28-Dec. 4 - 4-H Club Con- 
gress, Chicago, I1l. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 7 - International 
Livestoek Show, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 2-3 - New England Farm 
and Power Equipment Dealers 
Convention and Trade Show, 

Sheraton-Wayfarer Motor Inn, 


every moment of your vacation. 

Folders describing each of 
these European tours and giving 
complete cost information will 
be available during the winter 
months. Since space on each tour 
is limited, we would suggest that 
you write today for our Oberam- 
mergau Folder and then send in 
a deposit of $50 to tentatively re- 
serve a place on the trip you 
choose. 


Don’t Forget! 

Just a reminder of other AA 
tours planned for the coming 
months: 

Southwest Holiday, January 
12-30, and including San Fran- 
cisco, 17-Mile Drive, Solvang, 
Death Valley, Las Vegas, Grand 


Canyon, Phoenix, San Diego, 
and Los Angeles. 

Winter Wonderland, Febru- 
ary 6-24. Unique winter tour to 
Alaska! See Yellowstone, Mt. 
Hood and Mt. Rainier before 
flying to Alaska and the Arctic. 
This is Fur Rendezvous time in 
Alaska, similar to Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans and Aloha Week 
in Hawaii, with special events 
of every kind. 


Caribbean Cruise, February 
7-20. Leave the winter blues be- 
hind, as you sail the blue Carib- 
bean aboard the SS Raffaello. 
This beautiful ship has every 
feature imaginable for your en- 
joyment — swimming pools, audi- 
torlum-cinema, gymnasium, acres 
of deck space, gourmet meals, 


and luxurious staterooms. Ports 
of call will be St. Thomas, Mar- 
tinique, Curacao, Grenada and 
St. Maarten. 

South Pacific Holiday, March 
19-April 24. Spend five weeks in 
Paradise; visit Tahiti, Bora Bora, 
New Zealand, Australia, Fiji, 
Samoa, and Hawaii. Truly this 
is a once-in-a-lifetime experience! 
Mail Coupon Today 

All American Agriculturist 
tours are arranged by our tour 
agents, the Travel Service Bureau 
of Needham, Massachusetts, and 
are escorted, “‘all-expense”’ trips, 
with practically everything in- 
cluded in the price of the ticket. 
Fill out the coupon and mail it 
today; we’ll send at once the itin- 
eraries which interest you. 


Great gift 


Manchester, N.H. 


Dec. 2-3 - Poultry Service- 
ments Clinic, Ithaca; N.Y. 


Dec. 3-5 - National Potato 
Council Annual Meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


Dec. 5-6 - National Onion 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Sherman House, Chicago, Ill. 


Dec. 6 - New York Hereford 
Association Annual Heifer 
Sale, Finger Lakes Livestock 
Market, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Dec. 7-1ll - National Junior 
Horticultural Association 
35th Annual Convention, Hotel Pree es 
Sheraton Lincoln, Indiana- . 
polis, Ind. 


Dec. 8-9 - Cornell Seed Con- 
ference, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dec. 10 - Regional Corn Con- 
gress for Farmers, Firemen's 
Recreation Hall, Alexander, 
Nive 


Dec. 11 - Regional Corn Con- 
gress for Farmers, Geneva, N.Y. 


Dec. 13 - New York Shorthorn 
Association Annual Meeting, 
Canandaigua Inn, Canandaigua, 
Not 


Dec. 17 - Pennsylvania Milk 
Marketing Referendum. 


Dec. 19 - Outlook Conference 
for Educators, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Dec. 22 - Outlook Conference 
for Agribusiness Personnel, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Nav. 


Jan. 5-8 - New York Nursery- 
men's Convention, Kiamesha 
Lake, N.Y. 


Jan. 7-8 - New Mngland Fruit 
Meeting and Trade Show, New 
Hampshire Highway Hotel, 
Concord, N.H. 


Jan. 7-9 - Northeast Weed 
Control Conference, New York, 
NAY 
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to trim a tree with. 


Why not? It’s McCulloch’s Power 
Mac 6, the best selling chain saw in 
America. The only one in the 
6-pound’class! More power than 
some saws twice its size. And more 
features than most saws any size. 
Zips through an 8-inch log in 6 
seconds. Cuts a winter’s worth of 
firewood quick and easy. And now 
the world’s lightest chain saw 
comes with automatic oiling too. 
Just ask for new Power Mac 6 
Automatic. Hither way you geta 
special lightweight bar and fast 
cutting McCulloch chain. So let your 
McCulloch dealer play Santa Claus. 
He’s not at the North Pole. You'll 
find him in the Yellow Pages 

under “saws”. 


FREE CHRISTMAS BONUS! 
McCulloch "Six Pac’ carrying case. 


This easy way to carry and store your new 
Power Mac 6 also has room for files, wedge, 
extra sparkplug and chain oil. A regular 
$14.95 value, free when you buy a new 
Power Mac 6 or Power Mac 6 Automatic. At 
participating McCulloch dealers while 
promotional quantities last. 


McCulloch 


6101 W. Century Blvd., Dept. 52, Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
“less cutting attachments 





Try this 
for quality 





(and price!) 


it's the professional- 
quality saw chain that 
saves you money... 


SABRE 


Because it costs less than other chains 
of comparable quality, it saves you 
money when you buy it. Because it is 
a tough, long-life chain it saves you 
money while you use it. Try it—you’re 
covered by the Sabre no-time-limit 
guarantee. 


SEZEZZ¥ for all chain saws 


SAW CHAIN: GUIDE BARS: SPROCKETS 
WEDGES - FILES AND ACCESSORIES 


Dealers from coast to coast 
SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
P.O. Box 341, 840 Seneca Street Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


Write for complete literature about Sabre Saw Chain and 
accessories for your saw: 


SABRE SAW CHAIN INC. 
840 Seneca Street, Lewiston, N.Y., 14092 


SABRE 


Name -_— 
Teale | qf ska le) a ela ie 08 Te 





Dealer __ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dealer Address ___ ss wae 


SRSECERRESSEeeeeeeeees 
on 
SURESERRSRSSeeeeeee 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
Your Present Acres 


| Into More Profit 


The Ribstone® Way 
More Beef—More 


Milk per Acre 
| Haylage & Silage in Ribstone 
Silos will produce extra feed 
value—release pasture & hay- 
ground for more profitable use. 


Stios 





















PAyapaders Write for FREE Ribstone Facts Today | 
| Complete Ribstone Silo Co. of N. Y. | 
| Systems Red Creek, New York i 
ie 

aa State | 
plat CStudent ClBeef Cpa | 


The tree find of the Cen- 
tury. Large, delicious thin- 
shelled English walnuts. 
Perfect for cold winters; 
stands 25° below zero. A : 
beautiful fast-growing 

shade tree. Also Hardy Pecans, Filberts, 
Chinese Chestnut, Thomas Black Walnut. 


MILLER’S FREE COLOR CATALOG lists blueberries, 
36 kinds dwarf fruit trees, best tree fruits, grapes, 
strawberries, flowering crabs. Write today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
922-M West Lake Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 
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Dollar Guide 


INCOME TAX management should take into account the 
likelihood that surtax (now 10 percent) may be 
reduced or eliminated next year ... making it an 
advantage to manage taxable income so there is 


more, in 1970 than 1969. 


However, investment credit may be cut out by 
Congress retroactive to some date in 1969... 
farmers who have made substantial purchases of 
qualifying property may want to manage taxable 


income to be higher in 1969. 


(See page 10 for more 


information on tax management. 


MILK MARKETING referendum date is December 17 in 


Pennsylvania. 


Proposal would assess dairymen one- 


half of one percent of the gross value of milk 
sold, to be used for milk marketing development 


program. 


U.S. EGG PRICES (for 12 months beginning October 1, 
1969) are predicted by Poultry Survey Committee of 
American Feed Manufacturers Association to average 
about 3 cents a dozen below previous 12 months. 


SUGAR BEET acreage 
the USDA for 1970. 
Maine - 19532, New 
and Pennsylvania - 1000. 


quotas have been announced by 
For the Northeast, they are: 
Jersey - 872, New York - 15638, 


Individual farm bases 


Will be established within each state. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE forms will be mailed out in 
January, 19/0 ... first time it will be conducted 


by mail. 


Information collected is important to 


agribusiness people, to public agencies, and... 


most important of all 
Pi tio VG OUT; 


and mail it back! 


to farmers themselves. 


BUILDING PLANS for a wide variety of farm buildings 
are available at nominal prices from: Agricultural 
Engineering Extension, Riley-Robb Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York 14850 ... or from: 
Midwest Plan Service, Agricultural Engineering 


Building, 


Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa 50010. 


Send to either address for list of plans available; 
specify type of building about which you are 


interested. 


BRUCELLOSIS VACCINATION in New York State must now 


e Limited to 
of age (90-239 days). 


emale calves between 3 and 8 months 


GETTING COWS into milking parlor without grain 
feeding there has posed a problem to some dairy- 


men. 


Tem in. 


One reports success with using molasses 
blocks in the parlor for "teasers" 


to entice 


The Song of the Lazy Farmer 





To save my life, I cannot see 
why neighbor keeps on needling 
me about the way I operate; he 
says I’m so far out-of-date that 
kids could tour my place and see 
how things were done in nine- 
teen-three. He shakes his head 
when I protest that I just like old 


ways the best; he shudders when 
I add, by jing, that profit isn’t 
evrything. ‘Oh, sure,”’ he an- 
swers, with a smirk, “but don’t 
tell me you like to work; and if 
you’d operate the way our smart- 
est college experts say, you’d get 
things done more easily in lots 
less time than formerly.” 

To match that guy for being 
dumb, you’d surely have to hurry 
some; for years he’s lived right 
next to me but still don’t know, 
apparently, that it’s my system, 
’stead of his, that saves the work- 
er most, gee whiz. The picture 
shows where I am at right now, 
but I will bet a hat that neigh- 
bor’s out there in the cold, he’s 
getting tired and growing old 
while running all the projects 
which the college says will make 
him rich. [ll grant he toils the 
modern way, but still he’s work- 
ing ev’ry day; it’s poor, old- 
fashioned me, instead, who’s 
saving back and using head. 





All-Purpose Ointment 
Jiu fend dtaatiltal y 


HELP AVOID udder trouble with Bag Balm. 
Medicated Bag Balm aids fast healing. For cows, 
horses, all animals. Smooth-spreading, stays on. 
GREAT FOR INJURIES, chapping, windburn, 
massage of caked bag. At farm and drug stores. 
5 Ib. Pail $9.50, 10 oz. $1.25 or write: FOLDER. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville 11, Vt. 


the AWAY PLACE for 


stay-at-homes 





You're right. There’sno place like home. 
But there’s one place that comes close, 
and this is it. If you have to be away 
from home in Central New York, we'll 
sweeten it all we can. Luxurious rooms 
—hotel or motel—from $12 single, $17 
double, children under 14 free. Year- 
round indoor heated swimming pool. 
Elegant dining. Delightful Sun & Surf 
Lounge. Free lighted parking at the 
door. Minutes from downtown Syracuse, 


right on the Thruway. 







Tel. 315-457-1122 Randolph 


at Thruway Exit 37 House 
Electronics Parkway - Syracuse 





TT MLC 
ha guide it with 
Just ONE HAND! 


» Tiller users, for heaven’s sake, 
please don’t buy nor put up 
any longer with any other 
ea make of Tiller without 
giving yourself a chance 
to find out about our 
>a wonderfully different & 

5 9D! better kind of Tillers 


™ with POWER DRIVEN i 








tprint: T 
I Be Foot p ints! WHEELS and with tines 

No Wheelmarks! in the REAR instead of 
i No Struggle! the FRONT! 


Please let us send you complete details, prices, 
OFF-SEASON SAVINGS, etc. Ask for FREE BOOK- 
LET. Clip this ad and write now to — 


TROY-BILT® Roto Tillers, Dept. 2762 
102nd St. & 9th Ave., Troy, N.Y. 12182 


REDUCIBLE RUPTURE 
AGONY Removed 


(or trial COSTS » 
YOU NOTHING) : 


WHEN you slip into a : 
low-cost, contour-designe 
Brooks Patented Air Cush 
ion Appliance! Your re 
ducible rupture will be hel 
in securely yet gently—or * 
the trial costs you nothing! This invention 
has made millions of sufferers happy. You 
can enjoy heavenly comfort night and day at 
work and play—or the Appliance costs you 
NOTHING. Isn’t this worth a no-risk trial by 
you? If interested, write for free facts now. 
Brooks Co., 301-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 49068 










!! WORK CLOTHES—COVERALLS !! 
SAVE 75% OF ORIGINAL COST 





COVE Lal Sint Bice cco iret err a ke Neear cepemeae $2.09 
Shopcoats White & Colors 36. AG ea 79 
Matching pants Be SNULES eke eae tenes eee 2.00 
125 Shirts only ........ 75 

i Heavy twill pants—30-42 .- 1.75 







eavy twill shirts dark colors 1.50 
ined twill jackets—36-42 .. 3.09 
nlined twill jackets—36-46 2.00 
hort counter jackets 

alle Sizes ica ees 1.00 
Add 90¢ for postage and handling. 
No. C.0.D. All sizes. Colors—Tan, 
Gray, Blue, Green. Used. Profes- 
sionally laundered. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. N. Y. State add 3% tax. 


PLYMOUTH SURPLUS SALES ° 
P. 0. Box 385. Dept. B., Gloversville, N. Y. 12078 
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THE most discussed subject 
among New Jersey farmers in the 
closing days of 1969 is the labor 
question. This has been a year 
when the labor force declined 
even in the face of higher wages 
and improved fringe benefits. 

The supply of southern work- 
ers has been at the lowest level 
in many years. The Mexican- 
American workers have left a 
mixed opinion. There has been 
an increase in workers from the 
cities... who have been satis- 
factory in most instances... be- 
tween the time the city schools 
close in June and open in Sep- 
tember. In view of the decline 
in number of Puerto Rican work- 
ers, growers are turning their 
attention to Jamaicans, but here 
one gets involved in an inter- 
national problem. 

Charles Yersack, of the Bureau 
of Migrant Labor, has stated 
that the problems of migrant 
farm workers will never be solved 
to his satisfaction until they are 
unionized. This throws a contro- 
versial issue into the farm labor 
situation in the Garden State. 

The situation can be summed 
up in the comments of one large 
grower who has this year used 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican- 
Americans, migrants and work- 
ers from nearby cities. As he sees 
it, farmers are being forced to 
turn to crops that call for a min- 
imum of labor. This calls for the 
use of mechanical equipment, 
especially harvesters. Those who 
are turning to mechanical har- 
vesters say it is not a case of re- 
placing workers, as there are 
already so few. 

Unionization of the various 
farm labor groups brings up these 
questions: Will unionization 
bring an ample supply of work- 
ers? Will the workers stick on the 
job until the crop is harvested 
and abide by a “‘no-strike” clause 
in any contract? 


BULK HANDLING 


About half the tomatoes grown 
in 1969 for the Campbell Soup 
Company’s Camden plant were 
delivered in bulk, and the bal- 
ance in pallets...none in bas- 
kets, the customary package used 
for decades. 

Most growers and _ processors 
agree that bulk delivery is the 
system for the future. Specially- 
constructed truck bodies carry 
10 to 15 tons with little crushing 
of the fruit, and the load can be 
flushed from the truck with water 
in a matter of minutes. 

Advantages, from the farm 
point of view, are: fewer pack- 
ages needed to move the crop 
from the farm; fewer loads up- 
set along the highways due to 
traffic problems; and less time 
in unloading at the processing 
plant. 
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UNIONIZATION 
OF FARM WORKERS 


by Amos Kirby 
New Jersey Editor 


For smaller plants lacking 
Campbell’s capacity, pallet boxes 
have an advantage. They may be 
unloaded at the plant and stacked 
to provide an adequate supply 
to maintain a steady operation 
for the processing lines. 

Plants equipped to handle the 
pallet boxes will continue, as 
they have proven to be far more 
satisfactory . . . to both the grower 
and the processor...than the 
baskets. 


FOWL MARKETING 


The New Jersey Agricultural 
Marketing Association’s fowl 
marketing program now appears 
to be a reality. Aimed at provid- 
ing a ready market for “spent”’ 
fowl, the goal is for one million 
birds. More than 300,000 have 
been signed, another 400,000 
have been pledged, and the bal- 
ance is available. 

Participation is planned with 
the Farmers Agricultural Coop- 
erative Trading Society (FACTS), 
a program in effect in Massachu- 
setts for the past five years. 

The “spent’’ fowl from poultry 
farms is an item with a stormy 
past. Now, with a pledged mar- 
ket at a uniform price, the ven- 
ture offers a bit of sunlight for 
egg producers. 


PROMOTION PAYS. 


Advertising and promotion has 
brought new life to south Jer- 
sey’s sweet potato industry ... on 
the verge of disappearing after 
140 years or more as a source of 
steady income in the Delaware 
River Valley. 

Through .the efforts of the 
state’s Sweet Potato Industry 
Commission, and the leadership 
of Joe Lynch of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture .. . plus 
funds supplied by growers... 
the market expanded, demand 
increased, and the one-time tax 
money crop came back to life. 

As a result of the successful 
1968 marketing season, the acre- 
age was increased in 1969 and 
the outlook is excellent for fur- 
ther expansion in the market. 


WHITE SWEET CORN 


Some consumers prefer sweet 
corn white and others prefer it 
yellow. Test your trade in 1970. 
Some markets will pay as much 
as a 10 cent premium for th 
white. 


ALFALFA WEEVILS 


“The finest alfalfa crop in 
years” is the report from areas 
where the alfalfa weevil once 
threatened to force growers to 
turn to other forage crops. 

A tiny parasitic wasp has killed 
off a heavy percentage of the 
weevils. On many farms, this 


has eliminated the necessity of 
spraying and the possibility of 
the milk being affected by the 
presence of the pesticide used 
to control the weevil. 


AIR POLLUTION 


Herb Johnson, Penn State Ex- 
tension poultry specialist, sug- 
gests that the dust or air pollu- 
tion in the hen house comes from 
tiny particles that break off the 
feathers and float around. 

Removing these feather parti- 
cles involves a 60-80 percent 
humidity, and a ventilation sys- 
tem that removes the litter dust 
and feather particles from the 
air. The recommended humidity 
level keeps the birds healthy and 
prevents their feathers from _be- 
coming brittle. 


MOVING DAY 


By July 1970, the Rutgers 
Dairy Research Center at Beem- 
erville, in Sussex County, will 
be moved to New Brunswick. 
Dean Leland Merrill, Jr. points 
out that the interests of dairymen 
will be better served by bringing 
all research to one center. 

The Beemerville property 
will be maintained, however, 
and forestry work will be con- 
tinued there. 


STAKED TOMATOES 


A Cape May County roadside 
market operator finds that stak- 
ing tomatoes enables him to 
pick from the same vines from 
early July until October. 
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FIRST PLACE 


THREE YEARS IN A ROW! 


PENNSYLVANIA SILAGE COMPETITION 






Funk’s-G Hot Line Hybrids have been setting new 
standards of performance all over the country. No wonder 
many corn growers refer to them as the ‘‘Hot Line Leaders 
for 1970.’ They have been especially bred for your growing 
conditions... extensively field tested and have proved their 
ability to make the most of every bit of available moisture: 


and fertility. 


SILAGE CONTEST WINNERS AGAIN! 


For the third straight year, Funk’s-G silage took 
first place in the Pennsylvania Forage Progress Days com- 
petition. Forage analysis was considered along with other 


key factors. 


Join with the Funk’s-G Hot Line Leaders for 1970. 
Let us put you in touch with the Hoffman Seed Man in your 
locality for a free copy of our Funk’s-G corn variety guide 
or the 1970 Hoffman Catalog. 









A.H. HOFFMAN SEEDS, INC. 


Located in the Heart of Lancaster County 
LANDISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 17538 


ALFALFA e CLOVER e FORAGE e HAY @ PASTURE e FUNK’S G-HYBRIDS 








Corostone Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 220 P. Weedsport, N. Y. 13166 1 


Send me folders about 
OCorostone Silo OGrange Silo DSilo Unloaders § 
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It’s a thrilling experience to 
learn you have been declared 
“champion Grange baker in New 
York State,” and it’s an experi- 
ence that usually leaves the win- 
ner speechless! Mrs. Emily Pierce 
of Wadhams Grange in Essex 
County, No. 1 winner of the 
American Agriculturist-New 
York State Grange Yeast Bread 
Contest for 1969, was no excep- 
tion. “I’m just overwhelmed,” 
she said when I phoned her the 
good news. 

Mrs. Pierce didn’t think she 
would be able to come for the 
announcement of baking contest 
winners at State Grange Session, 
but when other members of her 
Grange learned about her win- 
ning, they realized what an 
‘honor this was for Mrs. Pierce 
and insisted on bringing her to 
Albany. The Pierces are dairy 
farmers and have been Grange 
members for more than 40 years. 

Mrs. Pierce says she can’t re- 
member when she hasn’t baked 
bread! She has been a foods 
leader in 4-H Club for 23 years, 
and I envy all those young folks 
their good teaching. . 

As the No. 1 winner, Mrs. 
Pierce had her choice of the ten 
grand prizes and chose the Magic 
Chef Dishwasher which had been 
given by Agway, Inc. She also 
received an electric corn popper 
from International Salt Com- 
pany, $48.00 in cash, plus the 
following prizes which were given 
to each of the ten high winners: 

From Curtice-Burns, Inc. — A 
case of Blue Boy vegetables and 
a box of Ritter Brand products. 

From Dairylea Cooperative, 


Inc. — A Dairylea Gold Box: 


Cheese Assortment. 

From International Salt Co. — 
6 packages of Sterling Table Salt. 

From Revere Copper and 
Brass Inc. — A _ 1-quart Revere 
Ware Saucepan. 

From Standard Brands Incor- 
porated — A gift box of Standard 
Brands products. 

This year’s cash prizes in- 
cluded $50.00 given to the top 
three winners by Standard 
Brands, Inc., makers of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, a $3.00 entry prize 
from New York State Grange to 
each county winner entering the 


Three judges worked many hours to score each of the 51 loaves of bread 


finals, and $107.00 from Amer- 


ican Agriculturist, distributed 
among the top 25 winners. 


Winner No. 2 

Second-place winner Mrs. 
Robert Kenville, a member of 
Guyanoga Valley Grange in 
Yates County, was attending 
State Grange Session with her 
husband. She said she looked 
over the 25 winning loaves of 
bread and thought the No. 2 
loaf looked like hers, but didn’t 
dare hope it was! 

Mrs. Kenville has also baked 
bread for many years and never 
bothers to measure ingredients 
(Mrs. Pierce confided this same 
thing about her bread making). 
She had to make several batches 
in order to get a recipe to sub- 
mit with her entry. The three 
Kenville children and their fam- 
ilies were her “‘tasté test panel”’ 
and helped to get just the right 
combination of ingredients that 
won second prize from among 
the 51 loaves entered in the 
contest. 

Mrs. Kenville’s first choice of 
grand prizes was the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine, a gift from New 
York State Grange. She will also 
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Winner No. 1, Mrs. 
Emily Pierce, had her 
choice of the ten 
grand prizes and 
chose the Magic Chef 
Dishwasher which 
had been given by 
Agway, Inc. 


receive $33.00 in cash and the 
miscellaneous prizes. 


Third-place Winner 

Mrs. Elsie Jager of Florida 
Grange in Montgomery County 
was found to be winner No. 3 
and chose the beautiful “Jet- 
Fan” Convection Oven Monarch 


entered in the state finals. Left to right in picture are Dr. Pearl Campbell 
who is with the Home Economics Division of the State Education Depart- 
ment; Mrs. Dorothy Hewlett, Senior Nutritionist with the State Department 
of Agriculture and Markets, and Mrs. Ruth Gagnon, a Dietary Consultant. 
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Yeast Bread Contest winners present when pictures were taken at State 


A 
Bs 


Grange Session: First row, Mrs. Frank Getman, Mrs. Robert Kenville, Mrs. 
Newton Harmon, and Mrs. Emily Pierce; Second row, Mrs. Betty Barnes, 
Mrs. Elsie Jager, Mrs. Roy Hoad, and Mrs. Kenneth Gaylord; Third row, 
Mrs. Clara Hermance, Mrs. Lester Hyatt, Mrs. Harry Kelsey, and Mrs. Roy 


Vaughn. 


Magic Chef 


Second-place winner, 
Mrs. Robert Kenville 
received as a grand 
prize the Singer Port- 
able Sewing Machine, 
as a gift from New 
York State Grange. 


Electric Range, a gift from Mon- 
arch Range Company in Beaver 
Dam, Wisconsin, for her grand 
prize. She will receive $24.00 in 
cash and, of course, all prizes 
given to the top ten winners. 
Mrs. Jager has belonged to 
the Grange for 18 years and is 
a Seventh Degree member. She 
learned to make bread when it 
was a New York State Extension 
project a few years’ ago. Mrs. 


Jager is a widow, has three mar- 
ried daughters, three grandchil- 
dren, and is active in her church. 


She has also taught foods in 4-H. 


Winners 4, 5, and 6 

Winner No. 4, Mrs. Roy Hoad 
from Wayne County, was also 
at State Grange and took home 
the Portable Television Set 
which had been given by State 
Grange. Mrs. Hoad was 10th 
place winner in last year’s 
Doughnut Contest. 

Mrs. Hoad’s bread narrowly 
missed being eaten by their Dal- 
matian dog! The bread and a 
pan of rolls made at the same 
time were cooling on a counter. 


~ 


NEW YORK sr, 


TE GRANGE 
Singer Portable 


Sewing Machine 





The dog managed to get the 
pan of rolls off the counter and 
was having a grand time when 
Mrs. Hoad discovered him. She 
swatted him soundly with the 
pan, got him out of there in a 
hurry, and breathed a sigh of 
relief that he preferred rolls to 
bread! 

Chenango County’s winner, 
Mrs. Betty Barnes, came in fifth 
and received the lovely 64-piece 
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by Augusta Chapman, Home Editor 





Monarch Electric Range for her grand prize. This was given by Monarch 
Range Company. At left in the picture is Mrs. Lester Hyatt who won the 
Monarch Range in our 1957 Yeast Bread Contest. She is still using the 
stove and gave Mrs. Jager some suggestions for using her first electric 


range. 


set of Syracuse China in Wed- 
ding Ring pattern as a gift from 
Farmers and Traders Life In- 
surance Company. 

Possibly, no other person in 
the contest baked so much bread 
getting ready — Mrs. Barnes 
made 22 loaves the week before 
the contest and 22 loaves the 
week before that, even baking 
some in a neighbor’s oven to see 
if it browned better. She enter- 
tained her Home Bureau Chap- 
ter, and what did they have for 
refreshments? Why, homemade 
bread, of course, and each mem- 
ber told Betty how she felt the 


bread could be improved. The. 


loaf which won 5th prize had 
been in the freezer a week. 

We were sorry that 6th place 
winner Mrs. Vernon June from 
Ulster County was in a commit- 
tee meeting and didn’t get in 


the group picture. Mrs. June is- 


also a two-time winner, having 
placed second two years ago in 
the Filled Cookie Contest. She 
received the 50-piece set of 


25 TOP WINNERS 


AS 4 rae EAD CON i ES ; 1 y Mrs. Emily Pierce, Wadhams Grange, Essex Co. 


. Mrs. Robert Kenville, Guyanoga Valley Grange, Yates Co. 


3. Mrs. Elsie Jager, Florida Grange, Montgomery Co. 


. Mrs. Roy Hoad, Newark Grange, Wayne Co. 
5. Mrs. Betty Barnes, Norwich Township Grange, Chenango Co. 
6. Mrs. Vernon June, Asbury Grange, Ulster Co. 


7. Mrs. 
8. Mrs. 
9. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 
. Mrs. 


. Mrs. 


Frank Getman, Carthage Grange, Jefferson Co. 

Ethel Reese, Crum Creek Grange, Fulton Co. 

Loraine Oddy, North Granville Grange, Washington Co. 
Frances Snyder, West Danby Grange, Tompkins Co. 
Bernard Fleury, Westville Grange, Franklin Co. 

Harry Kelsey, East Pembroke Grange, Genesee Co. 
John Parsons, Rome Grange, Oneida Co. 

Harry Lawrence, Seneca Grange, Seneca Co. 

Lionel Pierce, Heuvelton Grange, St. Lawrence Co. 
Roy Vaughn, Schuyler Falls Grange, Clinton Co. 
Lester Hyatt, Flemingville Grange, Tioga Co. 

Newton Harmon, Gifford Grange, Schenectady Co. 
Kenneth Gaylord, Enterprise Grange, Ontario Co. 
Eleanora Winch, Buffalo Valley Grange, Wyoming Co. 
. Mrs. Richard Wise, Borodino Grange, Onondaga Co. 

Mrs. Denton Burroughs, Mansfield Grange, Cattaraugus Co. 
Henry Kading, Washington Grange, Dutchess Co. 

. Mrs. Dorothy Hill, Bethlehem Grange, Albany Co. 


25. Mrs. Clara Hermance, West Sand Lake Grange, Rensselaer Co. 


man came to State Grange and 
took home the pretty Community 
Coffee Service, a gift of Na- 
tional Grange Mutual Insurance 
Company. 


Fourth-place winner 
was Mrs. Roy Hoad. 
She received the 
Singer Portable Tele- 
vision Set from New 
York State Grange. 


_ NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


ee Portable Singer 
} Felevision Set 


Oneidacraft Deluxe Stainless 
from Oneida Ltd. Silversmiths 
for her grand prize. 


Other High Winners 


Winner No. 7 was Mrs. Frank 
Getman from Carthage Grange 
in Jefferson County. Mrs. Get- 





MRS. PIERCE’S WHITE BREAD 


1 quart milk, scalded and cooled to 
90 to 105° 
% cup lard 
Y cup sugar 
1 tablespoon salt 
2 packages dry yeast, dissolved in 
% cup rather warm water 
10 to 12 cups all-purpose flour 


Combine milk, lard, sugar and 
salt. Add 2 cups flour and stir 
until smooth; add yeast. Then 
add flour 1 cup at a time until 
too stiff to stir; knead in remain- 
ing flour, about 2 cup at a time. 
Knead until satiny smooth and 
elastic. 

Coat with small amount of 
salad oil, cover with cloth, and 
let rise about 30 minutes. Punch 
down. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk. Punch down on oiled board 
and cut in 4 parts (3 if extra 
large loaves are desired). 


Knead in balls and let rise 
again about 30 minutes. Shape 
into loaves and put in pans. Let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake 
35 to 45 minutes in 350° oven. 
Cool. 


Editor’s Note: This year’s 
American Agriculturist-New 
York State Grange Yeast Bread 
Contest was won by Mrs. Emily 
Pierce, R.D. 2, Westport, New 
York. Mrs. Pierce is a member 
of Wadhams Grange in Essex 
County. This recipe is printed 
just as Mrs. Pierce gave it to me 
at State Grange Session. At the 
end of the recipe, Mrs. Pierce 
said, “I put bread in cold oven 
and set temperature at 350°, but 
this is optional. Many prefer to 
heat oven first.” . 
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= AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
NEW YORK STATE GRANGE | 


Yeast Bread Contest 


FARMERS AND TRADERS 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


63-piece set 
of 


Syracuse China 


Mrs. Ethel Reese, a member 
of Crum Creek Grange in Fulton 
County, was winner No. 8 and 
won the Osterizer Cyclomatic 
Blender which had been given 
by International Milling Co., 
Inc. Mrs. Reese came to State 
Grange, but arrived too late to 
be included in the picture. 

9th place winner Mrs. Loraine 
Oddy, a member of North Gran- 
ville Grange in Washington 
County, won the 326 Anscomatic 





Camera Outfit as a gift from 
General Aniline & Film Cor- 
poration, and winner No. 10 was 
Mrs. Frances Snyder of West 
Danby Grange in Tompkins 
County. She won the 16-piece 
starter set of Calypso Casual 
China, given by Syracuse China 
Corporation. 


Many People Helped 


Mrs. Harry Howard from 
Phelps, New York, chairman of 
the State Grange Committee on 
Women’s Activities, and I di- 
rected the Yeast Bread Contest 
for the state. We were assisted 
by another member of the State 
Committee, Mrs. Frank Stearns 
of Central Square, New York, 
and by hundreds of Pomona and 
Subordinate Grange Committee 
chairmen. I wish it were possible 
for all of these women to be at 
State Grange Session and see 


Mrs. Betty Barnes, 
winner No. 5, chose 
the set of Syracuse 
China in Wedding 
Ring Pattern. This was 
given by Farmers and 
Traders Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


how pleased and appreciative 
the winners are, for it’s then you 
feel all the work is really worth- 
while! 

Our 1970 American Agricul- 
turist-Grange baking contest will 
feature apple pie, and very soon 
every Subordinate Grange in the 
state will have complete informa- 
tion about the contest. Plan now 
to enter, and you may be one of 
the top winners at next year’s 
State Grange Session! 
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ANGUS 


CHAROLAIS 


CHAROLAIS 





CHAROLAIS 








BUY AND TRY Wye Plantation Aberdeen- 
Angus frozen semen from Advanced Register 
P.R.I. sires officially gaining over four pounds 
per day or whose 365 day weights are above 
1200 pounds. (Performance tested sires always 
for sale.) Wye Plantation, Queenstown, Mary- 
land 21658. Telephone: -301/827-7166; 827-7160. 


BABY CHICKS 


MEADOW VIEW CHICKS—Shaver Leghorns, 
Harco Sex-links, Lawton Buffs, Cornish Cross 
meat birds. Also started pullets. Henry M. 
pe Greenwich, N.Y. 12834. Phone 518-692- 
7104. 





15% DISCOUNT SILVER HALLCROSS 
CHICKS. Sex-Links, Golden Buffs, New 
Hampshire-Cornish Crosses. Price list. Hall 
Brothers Hatchery, Ine., Cook Hill Road, 
Wallingford, Connecticut 06492. 

CHAROLAIS 
REGISTERED “PUREBRED CHAROLAIS 


bulls. Fertility guaranteed. L. W. Westervelt, 
Spencer, New York. Phone: 589-4907. 


CHAROLAIS CATTLE, certified herd, French 
and domestic breeding stock, 14 through pure- 
bred cattle for sale at farm. Your inquiry 
invited. Karimor Farms, Joe F. Sherman, 
Owner, Route 28, Hawthorn, Pennsylvania 
16230. Phone 814-365-2221 or 365-3251. 
FLYING HORSESHOE RANCHES. Top 
quality, large type Charolais raised under 
practical conditions at reasonable prices. Best 
bloodlines, both French and domestic. No Sat- 
urday sales. Please visit or call Morris, Pa. 
717-353-7201. 


N. Y. S.’s OLDEST PUREBRED 
CHAROLAIS HERD 


CHAROLAIS: Fastest weight gaining beef breed. 


Make excellent crosses with other breeds. Few 
choice young Purebred Bulls for sale. Every animal 
P.R.I. tested—Best Bloodlines—Reasonably priced. 
DEER HILL FARMS 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


R. James Hubbard, Owner 








Kenneth Nye, Mer. 


Our success in 1969 will not stop us 

from making progress in 1970. 
You are invited to visit New York State’s 
largest Charolais herd (200 breeding females). 
Aiglon, Jr. (our $100,000 pure French bull) 
is head of our bull battery. His calves are 
terrific. 
We offer breeding stock to the purebred and 
commercial breeder. 
Our Grand Champion bull 
Eastern National. 
LINDEN FARMS 

LaGrangeville, New’ York 
Near Poughkeepsie, 10 miles East on Rt. 55 
call 914-223-3346 

Karl Ehmer, owner Werner Kohimaier, Mer. 


TAUREAU RUN... Proudly announces 
Co-Ownership with Nutmeg Farms of 
BLANCO 1 


will sell at the 


One of the country’s outstanding Sires!!! 

Stop and say “hello” to Blanco and Jay 

Dring, Manager. Choice breeding stock al- 

ways available. Some Polled. Taureau Run 

Ranch, Box 62-RD#1, Mohawk, . N.Y. 1-315- 
866-6686. 





Take The Lid Off Your Future...and 









If you think farmers are the world’s toughest customers, you 
haven’t sold HARVESTORES. Farmers aren't so tough when faced 
with a HARVESTORE System decision. We’re meeting his mod- 
ern-day demands. So much so, we’re looking for a bigger sales 
team to better handle these demands. In fact HARVESTORE 





J 


sales are higher today than ever before. 


Although HARVESTORES have been around for over 20 years, 
the revolution they 
American agricul- 
As a HARVESTORE 
be in the vanguard 
And you can enrich 
farmer friends, your 


yourself. 


System is considered one of the mos 
history of agriculture technology. 
change the way of farm life as much as the advent of the mold- 


re 
PA ay 


Products, Inc. 


of this 
dais: 


board plow. And has. 


The HARVESTORE System is a feed production and processing 
system, not just a storage structure. It’s a whole new approach 
to the production, harvesting, processing and handling of feed 
crops. With a HARVESTORE, it’s possible to produce more feed, 


better quality feed, on the same acreage. 


In short, a HARVESTORE gives farmers one of their first real op- 
portunities to produce more meat and milk at lower cost and at 


higher profit. And with considerably less labor. 


Few men connected with agriculture today have the real oppor- 
tunity to sell those products or services which bring them the 
sincere, heartfelt appreciation from the people they serve. 


HARVESTORE salesmen are backed by a strong dealer network 
and a large research-minded international corporation. They are 
also backed by national and local advertising and promotion, 
sales training and finance planning. You are helped every step 


of the way to sales success. 









Name 


Address 





More details? Clip coupon. 


Please send more information about the HARVESTORE selling team... 


are causing in 
ture has just begun. 
salesman you can 
revolution. 
lives of your 
community 
The HARVESTORE 
t important advances in the 
HARVESTORE promises to 


olutionize American Agriculture 


OIN THE 
ARVESTORE 
GELLING TEAM 





and 








City Pao aan ga ares 


State 


Mr. M. E. Fonda 





Zip 


National Sales Manager 


A. O. Smith HARVESTORE Products, Inc., 


550 W. Algonquin Road 


Arlington Heights, Illinois 60005 
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FOR SALE PUREBRED Charolais Bull Calves. 

Charolais Hereford Cross Heifers. William 

Mever, Boardman St., Sheffield, Mass. 01257. 
: CHAROLAIS 


. .. the way to get more net dollar income 
from your beef cows. Bigger, faster-gaining, 
money-making Charolais-cross calves are the 
quickest, most profitable way to increase 
income from your present herd of beef cows. 


Write for a list of breeders in your area. 
Visit their herds, you'll find it time well spent. 
Colonial Charolais Association 
916 Trenton Road, Box C 
Fairless Hills, Pa. 19030 z 

(215) 736-1311 


(Affiliated with American-International 
Charolais Assn., Houston, Texas) 


DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 





WANTED HEIFERS TO RAISE on contract. 
Free stall operation. Peter Stephens, Stewart 
Corners Rd., Genoa, New York 13071. Phone 
(315)-497-1741. 


a DEXTERS 
DEXTERS, BRED COWS, open heifers, ser- 


vice bull. Michael Kraham, RD1, Cooperstown, 
New York 13326. 





DOGS 


SHELTIE (Miniature Collie) Puppiesy A.K.C. 
Champion pedigree. Astolat Kennels, Kunkle- 
town 38, Pa. Phone (717) 629-0365. 
SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS. Small, sturdy! 
Herd dog and companion. D. McLaud, Berk- 
shire, N.Y. 

REGISTERED ST. BERNARD PUPPIES — 


Swiss Type. Famous bloodlines. Walter E. 
Yoder, Ri, Meyersdale, Pa. 15552. Phone 
634-7664. 


BORDER-~ COLLIE working dogs from Imp. 
and Certified Stock. Will demonstrate at the 
farm. Puppies and sometimes started dogs. 
Write Edgar Gould, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
QUEM Boi) iy gtd eng 
PUREBRED BORDER COLLIE puppies. Her- 
bert DeGroff, Perry, New York. Phone 2387- 
2765. 

BORDER COLLIES. Puppies and older dogs 
from Imported Stock. Best farm dogs. Duns- 
more Farm, Swanton, Vt. 

AKC AIREDALE PUPPIES, large, standard; 
Wirehaired Fox Terriers, Welsh Terriers; 
Miniature Schnauzers; Bassets. Tourtellotte, 
Morris, New York. 607-263-5080. 

ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES. Proven and bred 
females, Myrtle Angle, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Phone 717-421-7496. 

POODLES, SCHNAUZERS, FOX TERRIERS. 
Mon-Ju Kennels, Rochester, N.H. 03867. Tel. 
603-742-4809. 


GOATS 


READ DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL — Monthly 
magazine. How to profit, where to buy. Send 
$3.00 for one year. Box 886, Columbia M-36 
Mo. 65201. 





HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED POLLED HEREFORDS. Top 
modern Bloodlines. Sires: Pawnee Beau Per- 
fect MVF Winston Mixer 15. Bulls ready for 
service. Open and bred heifers. T.B. and 
Bangs accredited herd. Ernest F. Tark, Battle- 
ground Farms, R.F.D. 1, Hightstown, N. J. 
08520. Phones: 609-448-4920; 609-935-4210. 
FOR SALE: My commercial herd of 20 polled 
Hereford young cows and yearlings. Nice herd. 
Stanley Glosich, Bath, N.Y. 14810. 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
HORNED AND POLLED 
FOR SALE: Bulls, Heifers and Steers sired by 
our Polled Lamplighter Sire, DDR Beau 
Lamplighter- 26 and our horned sires 
Dominion Battle 25, Silver Dermot and Real 
Colorado Domino. ) 
TWIN ELM FARM 
Bates St., Mendon, Mass. 


Tel: Days (617) 966-1315—Nights (617) 473-4291 














HOLSTEINS 


200 REGISTERED CANADIAN HOLSTEINS, 
300 grade cows and heifers always on hand. 
Liberal credit to reliable farmers. Licensed and 
bonded, N.Y., N.J. and Pa. References, Dept. 
of Agriculture and Holstein-Friesian Associa- 
tion of America. M.-Barmann & Sons, Middle- 
town, N.Y. Telephone 914-DI-3-6875. 

12 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS. 
Large, well marked, all bred for January. 
Gage Stock Farms, Delanson, New York 12053. 


HORSES 


SLSR ear era Re ky Ye ae le oer n cage a Pe a Reco eae 
“THE PONY EXPRESS”, a Monthly Maga- 
zine devoted to all Breeds of Ponies. Sub- 
scription $5.00 year. Sample $1.00. Showbird, 
1170 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10001. 
TEAM SMALL MARE MULES weight about 
1600#— $250.00. Also, three year old Belgium 
gelding, very gentle—$250.00. Howard Quim- 
by, Marlboro, N.Y. 12542. 

REGISTERED BELGIANS. Bred Sorrel Mare, 
broke; pair full sisters 7 and 19 months; 
7 month stud colt. Bruce McCulloch, Whitney 
Point, New York 13862. 


POULTRY 


MANY BREEDS OF CHICKS, also goslings, 
ducklings and guineas. Hoffman Hatchery, 
Gratz, Pa. 17080. 


RABBITS 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details, White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


American Agriculturist, December, 1969 

















RABBITS 


EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rab- 
bit wool and breeding stock for us. Informa- 
tion 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 88, Montana 59538. 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY by know- 
ing facts. 48 page illustrated book describing 
25 Breeds. Housing, breeding, feeding, markets, 
marketing, etc. 25 cents. American Rabbit As- 
sociation, 28 ARBA Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15217. 








SHEEP 


PROFITABLE SHEEPRAISING for begin- 
ners and pros. Helpful, informative. Shepherd 
Magazine $2.95 year. Sheffield 22, Massachu- 
setts 01257. Five useful back issues $1.00. 


SHEPHERD SUPPLIES for lambing, handling, 
showing, and shearing. Free price list. The 
Sheepfold, Box 405-AA, Mt. Airy, Maryland 
2th, 


SUFFOLKS LEAD THE INDUSTRY, lambs 
make faster gains. Producing for profits: Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association,—Box 324 


RN, Columbia, Mo. 65201. 


REGISTERED SUFFOLK RAMS. Rugged, 
excellent bloodlines. Robert Neborsky, Hamp- 
ton, Conn. 06247. 


SHORTHORNS 


WANT TO GET in the beef cattle field and 
make profit? If you do, remember Shorthorns 
—Polled Shorthorns go to market 30 to 40 
days sooner than other breeds. Calves weigh 
60-80 lbs. more at weaning. Get the facts. 
Free. Write Department EB, American Short- 
horn Association, 8288 Hascall St., Omaha, 
Nebraska 68124. 


REGISTERED MILKING SHORTHORNS. 
calves, yearlings, steers. Donald Alton, Box 
119, Theresa, New York 13691. 














SWINE 


YORKSHIRES—BOARS AND GILTS of all 
ages. The herd with the big winners, 1968 cham- 
pions New York State Fair: Champion barrow 
over all breeds; both Champion and Reserve 
Carcass winners over all breeds National Cham- 
pion bloodlines. Test station records. Meat certi- 
fied. Brucellosis Free Herd. Par-Kay Farm, 
Beavertown, Pa. 17813. Phone 717-658-6702. 
Reno H. Thomas in charge of sales. Phone 717- 
658-6719. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE and Registered 
Yorkshire boars, gilts, weanling pigs and feed- 
er pigs. Ralph Bliek, Williamson, New York 
14589. Phone 315-589-8617. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—Certified meat 
tested Boars and Gilts. National championship 
bloodlines. Brooks End and Par Kay Farms, 
are H. Thomas, Beavertown, Pa. Phone 717- 
658-6714, 


GRAIN FED PIGS that eat and grow, cut, 
vaccinated, delivered as far as Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh or Richmond in lots of 100 COD on 
approval. 25 lbs. $13., 35 Ibs. $16. C. Stanley 
Short, Inc., Kenton, Delaware. 


HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK, all ages. 
oe McColl, Asbury Road, LeRoy, New 
ork. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS and gilts. Carcass 
information. Test station records. Certified 
litters. Ronald Trostle, 47 Lightner Rd., York, 
Pa. 717-764-4877. 


VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK Veterinary supplies 
direct to you at wholesale. Send card for new 
wholesale catalogue. Eastern States Serum 
Company, 1727 Harden Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


NEW SOMATO-STAPH MASTITIS VACCINE. 
5cece dose every six months aids in the control of 
Staph Aureus organisms. Per 25ce $3.75, 50cc 
$7.00, 250cce $32.50. Full instructions included. 
Order from: New England Serum Company, 
Dept. A-8, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01983. 
weve for free veterinary catalog and health 
guide. 

NEW FORMULA “UNI-POWER-H” mastitis 
infusion. (H = Hydrocortisone) Now use the 
best for less than 28¢. Contains: Penicillin, 
Dihydrostreptomycin, Neomycin, Sulfametha- 
zine, Sulfathiazole and Hydrocortisone. Includ- 
ed free with each bottle 10 sterile plastic in- 
fusion canula. Recommended hy leading veter- 
inarians and dairy experts. Per 100cc bottle (10 
doses) $2.90 (29¢ per treatment), six bottles 
$2.75 each. Special: Order 10 bottles @ $2.75 
and receive 2 bottles absolutely Free! Cost per 
treatment is then less than 23¢. This special 
offer available at selected dealers or exclusively 
from: New England Serum Company, Dept. 
A-9, Topsfield, Massachusetts 01988. Write for 
free veterinary catalog and health guide. 


FREE VETERINARY CATALOG, Save 20%- 
50% all drugs, vaccines, instruments. Arvets, 
Box 28005, Minneapolis, Minn. 55423. 


ANCHOR SERUM Animal Health Products 
by mail. Fast service on mail or phone orders. 
We stock the full Anchor line that is national- 
ly known and advertised. All orders shipped 
postpaid. Send for your free catalogs. today. 
Try Anchor’s new Somato-Staph Mastitis Vac- 
cine now. Franklin Bros. Farm Supply, your 








area Anchor Serum Co. Distributor, 1235A 
Cedarville Road, Easton, Pa. 18042. Phone 
215-252-1333. 

AGENTS WANTED 
SELL LIFETIME, metal, Social Security 


plates. Big profits! Sample and sales kit free. 
Russell, Box 286-APA, Pulaski, Tennessee 
38478. 


MAKE BIG MONEY FAST. H, B. Price made 
$7,118.90 first year spare time writing orders 
for Stark Dwarf and standard fruit trees, 
ornamentals, roses, ete. It’s easy with big full- 
color free outfit—full or spare time. No invest- 
ment. Every home a prospect. Stark Dwarfs 
bear giant-size apples, peaches, pears, cherries. 
Stark, Desk 30260, Louisiana, Missouri 63358. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


FT. SMITH AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, 
Ark. Resident & home study. Veteran ap- 
proved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING—term soon. Free 
Catalog. Reisch Auction College, Mason City 
11, Iowa. 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. GI approved. 
Free catalog. 424-83 Nichols Road, Kansas 
City, Mo. 64112. 
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AUCTIONEERS 


AUCTIONEERS — Livestock and farm auc- 
tions. Complete auction and pedigree service 
available. Harris Wilcox. Phone 716-494-1880. 


BUILDINGS 


ATLANTIC STEEL roofing and siding—build- 
ing components—wholesale and retail—direct 
deliveries. Factory color-coated panels — cus- 
tom lengths up to 40’ long. Also steel frames, 
wide metal building insulation, fiberglass sky- 
lites, windows, doors, ete. at lowest prices. 
Atlantic Steel and Wood Products, Inc. Avon, 
New York 14414. Phone: 716-926-2560, 716- 
926-2562. 


ATLANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. See our ad 
under “Farm Buildings’. We ship buildings 
anywhere. 

ALUMINUM FOR FARM roofing, barn sid- 
ing, barn ceilings at lowest prices. Please 
state quantity needed. Write Bestway Enter- 
prises, Inec., Cortland, New York 13045 or 
eall Clarence Ochs, 607-756-7871. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE: 35 space Mobile Home Park, 
room for expansion, small town. Good income. 
$20,000.00 down, terms on balance. Sheldon 
Abraham, Realtor, RD#3, Box. 103, Norwich, 
New York 13815. 

FOR SALE: General Store, Nineveh, New 
York. Must sell—ill health. Good business. 


Building excellent for other type business. 
Write Box 46, Nineveh, New York 13813. 











BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


WONDERFUL BIBLE PROPHECY. Prophet 
Elijah coming before Christ. World’s next 
great event. Free book. RA Megiddo Mission, 
481 Thurston Road, Rochester, New York 
14619. 


CLIPPER SERVICE 


CATTLE CLIPPERS REPAIRED, blades 
sharpened $1.00 per pair. Earlville Clipper 
Service, Earlville, N.Y. 133382. 


EARTHWORMS 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, ‘“‘How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!”’ Oakhaven-5, Cedar Hill, Texas 75104. 


RAISE FISHWORMS—Outstanding new breed 
produces greater profits. Free literature. Fain’s 
Hatchery-14, Edison, Georgia 31746. 





CHAIN SAWS 


CHAIN SAW CHAIN 


TE lace cave 


Brand New! Top Quality! | "P to 
FULLY GUARANTEED! 
You must he pleased or money back 


SAW CHAIN HARDNOSE BARS fo fit 





FARMS FOR SALE 





VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates, P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, 
In .404”, 3/8”, 7/16” or Homelite 17” $17 


Lae cheek Hoes 5 ; Associate: Culpeper, Virginia. 
Re neele Culith 48” ig FREE CATALOG! Giant Fall-Holidays edition! 


bar with cutting length of: McCulloch 18” 3 z 7 
So ae OF cake MeCulloch 24” $2; Over 4,000 properties described, pictured— 
15” to 16” only $12 SPROCKETS: land, farms, homes, businesses - recreation, 


retirement. Selected best thruout the U.S. ! 
69 years’ service, 515 offices, 40 states Coast ta 
Coast. Mailed Free from the World’s Largest! 
Strout Realty, 60-R E. 42nd St., N.Y., N.Y. 


17” to 20” only $14 
21” to.24” only $16 


Direct-drive $4.00 
Gear-drive $2.50 


Add 65¢ to order for shipping. For C.O.D.,send $2 deposit 


me For correct fit, give saw name, bar cutting length, 
pitch used or number of drive links in chain. 
Big savings on other sizes of chain and bars, saw 
parts and accessories. Write today for free catalog. 
a 


10017. 
FARMS—FINGER LAKES AREA — all types 


and size farms. Retirement homes — hunting 
land. Lakeshore properties. H. M. Stocking, 
Broker, Dundee, New York 14837. 


FARMS—DAIRY, BEEF, sheep, cash crop, 
vineyard—all sizes. Business, cottages. J. R. 
Allen, Realtor, Dundee, N.Y. 607/292-3180. 





ZIP-PENN, Inc. 


Box 179-HD, Erie, Pennsylvania 16512 


















PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
DESIRABLE WORKABILITY 


SOUND WEARABILITY 
OTHER DESIRABLE TRAITS 


That’s what Eastern Planned Breeding with 
“Trait Mating’ can provide for you. A wide 
selection of outstanding Eastern and Nation- 
al Sires in all dairy breeds and numerous beef 
breeds is available to you. Write for more 
information or phone your area Eastern 


technician. 








PUBLISHING AND CLOSING DATES 





January Issue............... Closes December 1 


a RL 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FINGER LAKES REGION. Choice farms—all 
kinds. Try us first. Write-call Leo Stack Real 
Estate, Skaneateles, N.Y. 315-685-3491. 

FINGER LAKES REGION, 20 acres high 
yielding vineyard, good water supply, main 





highway. James Larsen, Penn Yan, N.Y. 
Phone 315/536-3552. 
52 ACRE FARM. 19 stanchion barn, milk 


house, tool sheds, 8 room house, bath, furnace, 
deep drilled well. Convenient location Whitney 
Point area, Broome County, New York. Write 
for details. W. W. Werts, Broker, P. O. Box 
110, Johnson City, New York 138790. 


FARMS, ALL KINDS country properties, 6 
counties west of Albany. Wimple, Realtor, 
Sloansville, New York; 518-875-6355. 


FREE CATALOG. As each description is pre- 
pared we try to tell you what we’d like to 
know if we were in your place. 
hundred descriptions are crisp, clear, and 
concise, and include details seldom found in 
catalogs. You’ll find a wide variety in most 
price ranges, New England and New York. 
Four Effs, Box 264AA, Manchester, N.H.- 
03106. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE — 20 acres, 
660 ft. of frontage on county road. 3% acres 


tillable, remainder pines. Timber valued at 
$8,000.00. Excellent investment, retirement 
property. $5,900.00. John B. West, Broker, 


Nelsonia, Va. 23414. 


HIGHGATE, 312-acre farm, 200 acres river 
frontage intervale meadow, balance woodland 
and pasture, estimated 100,000 timber; 105 
ties, 67 cows, 18 first-calf heifers; 3 tractors, 
complete dairy and farm equipment; 2 houses, 
2 barns, 2 silos. Asking $110,000; financing 
available. 350 acre abandoned farm. restorable 
10-room house and large barn. Taxes $450.00. 
A bargain at $33,000.00, part cash. E. E. 
Aseltine, Broker, St. Albans, Vermont 05478. 
Phone 802-524-2932 or 524-2564. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. Double 4 Herring- 
bone milking parlor. Free stall housing, large 
silo, automatic feed. Farm carries 140 head. 
Large modern home. Extra housing available. 
815-457-3380, Graham Real Estate, 114 N. 
Woodland Dr. Liverpool, N.Y. 13088. 


NEW YORK STATE Dairy and cash crop 
farms —100 to 1000 acres. Many owner 
financed. Low taxes, excellent schools. Pool 
price. Try us. Please give phone number. 
Mal-Tut Real Estate, 10 William St., Auburn, 
New York 13021. 


POULTRY AND FRUIT. Guarantee $20,000 
year from hatchery who furnish feed and stock 
for eggs. Apple, peach, pear orchards. Blue- 
berry plantation. Modern home, garage, 3 
large poultry buildings, 2 grain silos, 157 
acres. Also village dairy farm, modern build- 
ings, town water. 48 head, complete equipment, 
$59,000., 14 cash. Robert Collester, Realtor, 
549 State St., Springfield, Mass. 01109. 


120 ACRE DAIRY FARM, 30 miles south of 
Elmira, New York. Modern home. For details 
write Box 107, R. D. #2, Canton, Pa. 17724. 


FOR SALE potato and vegetable farm in 
Richfield Springs, New York fronting on 
Route 20. 250 rich acres, 150 acres tillable. 
Excellent buildings include modern home, 
potato storage, labor camp and road ‘side 
stand. Water for irrigating. Joseph C. Rut- 
kowski, Richfield Springs, New York 13439. 
Phone (315) 858-1609. 


EQUIPT DAIRY, $12,000! 128-acre New York 
farm comes with 12 milk cows, tractor, 
machinery, milker, other dairy equipment! 75 
acres tillable, now in hay, sugar bush, spring- 
fed pond, well. Sturdy 10-room house, bath. 
34x80 dairy barn, milk house. On hardtop 
road. Retiring owner lets go for only $12,000 
complete! Free 282-page Fall-Winter 
Catalog! Describes and pictures over 2,200 
farms, ranches, town and country homes, 
businesses in 83 states coast to coast! Specify 
type property and location preferred. Zip 
code, please. United Farm Agency, 501-AA 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. Area code 
212; YUkon 6-1547. 


FARM BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS FOR ALL PURPOSES. Farms, 


camps, commercial. We have been giving 
building buyers more value for their money, 








than anyone else for over 20 years. May we 
openings in some areas. Nold Farm Supply, 
Ine., Rome, N. Y. 18440. 
Low-cost, multi-purpose AT- 
Over 2500 sizes and plans 
BUILDINGS from which to choose—agri 
cultural, commercial, or utili- 
with simple tools. 

Buy direct from manufacturer and save. 
Some dealer territories, available. We deliver 
site. 

We welcome visitors interested in viewing 
actual fabricating processes at our Avon 


please give you a quote on your needs. Dealer 

LANTIC STEEL BUILDINGS. 
ty buildings. Easily assembled by anyone 
with ATLANTIC trucks direct to your building 
plant. 


Call or write us anytime for booklets. 


ATLANTIC STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Avon, New York 14414 Phone: 716-926-2560 
716-926-2562 





FARMS WANTED 


WE HAVE MANY buyers for good dairy 
farms, bare or stocked. New York farm listings 
requested within 250 miles of New York City. 
Barmann’s Realty Sales, Inc., R.D.#4, Mid- 
dletown, New York 10940. 


February Issue............ Closes January 1 
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Its several— 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED: A MODERN family size dairy 
farm, bare or fully equipped. Write Box 369- 
TX, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


FURS 


WANTED: RAW FURS, mink, muskrat, rac- 
coon, beaver fisher, otter, foxes, ete. Highest 
prices. Prompt returns. Carr’s Trading Post, 
2868 Elm St., Dighton, Mass. 02715. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


FREE JEEP buying information when you 
send 50¢ for 1970 Gov’t. Surplus Bargain 
Catalogue. Surplus, Box 789A, York, Penna. 
17405. 








HAY & STRAW 


HAY — ALL GRADES delivered from Cen- 
tral New York. When writing give telephone 
number or call 518-994-5111. Snyder Petro- 
leum, Ine., Box 227, Fort Plain, New York 
13339. 





. QUALITY GRADED HAY & Straw, all kinds 


shipped or trucked anywhere. Desmond Hay 
Service, Box #402, Bloomfield, N. J. Tel. 
(201) 748-1020. 


BALED HAY DELIVERED subject to inspec- 
tion. For more information write or call after 
6:00 PM. J. W. Christman, RD 2, Fort Plain, 
New York. 518-994-1144. 


WANTED: HAY (good horse), 7 ton loads, 
will pick up. Ralph Moreland, Commack, L.I., 
New York. 


HAY FOR SALE — 20¢ bale. 
hamton 648-5958 after 6. 


HELP WANTED 


NURSERY FOREMAN WANTED; also green- 
house «men and farm tractor operators. Ex- 
perienced. Good salaries, steady employment, 
vacations, bonus system. Housing available. 
Baier Lustgarten Farms & Nurseries, Rt. 25, 
Middle Island, Long Island, New York 11958. 
Phone 516-924-3444, ; 


SUPERVISOR: MAN to supervise Farm Sup- 
ply Stores. Transportation provided, agricul- 
tural experience: preferred. Send resume and 
references to Box 369-TS, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


HANDICAPPED MAN who needs some help 
to get around wants active party for compan- 
ionship. Board and room Plus. Peter Holmes, 
500 Lincoln Ave., Albany, New York 12205. 


GARDENER-CARETAKER. Small Estate, 
Westchester County, own cottage. Week-end 
work for wife, top salary, permanent secure 
position for experienced person. Write Box 
369-TY, Ithaca, New York 14850 or call week- 
days for appointment (212) RE 7-2337. 


HOUSEKEEPER: WOMAN UNDER 50, for 
semi-retired elderly man. Small house, easy 
cleaning, no laundry, cook 1 meal per day. 
Live within walking distance of huge shopping 
center .Small salary, plus expenses. Active and 
non-boresome job. Box 869-UA, Ithaca, New 
York 14850. 


DALLAS, PENNA, (near Wilkes-Barre). Ex- 
perienced live-in housekeeper. All duties. Must 
love children. Two at home. Country living. 
Bus service to all cities. Driver’s license pre- 
ferred. Own room and bath. References re- 
quired. $75.00 a week. Write J. H. Day, 
“Shrineview’”’. Dallas, Penna. 18612. 


MAN WANTED for estate work, Westchester 
County. Must be handy with tools and drive 
an estate tractor. Should have own furniture 
for four room cottage. No objection to children. 
Permanent. Write giving full information to 
Box 369-TZ, Ithaca, New York 14850. 


WANTED: FARM BOYS used to hard work 
and steady pay—who want to drive daily—full 
union benefits—$3.89 per hour. Call 201-257- 
83879. Ask for Mr. Landon. 


SAWYER FOR IRELAND electric mill near 
Statue of Liberty. Steady job. Liberty Lum- 
ber, Box 174, Oradell, N.J. (201) 261-3836. 


WANTED: HOUSEKEEPER-HELPER to live 
in gracious Westchester home of three adults 
—no children. Duties cooking, some serving 
and light housework. Own room and_ bath, 
TV, etc. Good salary. Excellent home for right 
party. Write Box 652, Ardsley-on-Hudson, 
New York 10508. 


Phone Bing- 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, Buckwheat or 
Fallflower, 5 Ib. container $2.60; 8—$6.40; 6— 
$11.40. Prepaid 38rd zone. We use stainless steel 
extractors and tanks. Lang Apiaries, Box 
A, Gasport, New York 14067. 


DELICIOUS WHITE CHUNK Comb Honey. 
Clover-Basswood. 5 lbs. $3.50. Extract; 5 lbs. 
$2.60; six $11.50 all prepaid. 60’s $11.00 here. 
Charles Peet, Gouverneur, New York. 


HOWLAND’S HONEY: New York’s finest. 


Old fashioned Buckwheat—5 Ibs. $2.75; 6-5 Ib. 
pails $12.11; 60 lb. $12.28; 2-60 Ib. $23.96; 


5 or more $11.68 each. Wildflower—5 lb. 
$2.65; 6-5 Ib. $11.51; 60 Ib. $10.68; 2-60 Ib. 
$20.76; 5 or more $10.08 each. 5’s postpaid 


8rd zone—60’s FOB. 5% discount 5 or more 
60’s at honey plant. Price lists available. 
Howland Apiaries, Berkshire, New York. 
13736. 


GABLE’S CHOICE CLOVER or Buckwheat 
Honey 5 lbs. $2.50, 10 lbs. $4.40, Cartons six 
5’s $11.00 Postpaid 8rd zone. 60 Ib. can $10.80, 
2—-$21.00, five or more 10.20 each FOB. Harry 
T. Gable, Romulus, New York 14541. 


HORSE TRAINING 








WANTED ALL KINDS OF FARMS, vacant 
land and timber lots, New York and Penn- 
sylvania locations. W. W. Werts, Real Estate, 
Johnson City, New York 13790. 
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“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—Everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have this book; 
Free. Write Beery School, 16412, Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 45359. 


March Issue................-.....- Closes February 1 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


EET piDicchrs We Faeroe ce Rr eee eater alg mie cerecuadabay epeSeete eet es ane 
PURE NEW YORK maple syrup $5.75 per gal- 
lon plus postage and insurance. Shipping weight 
13#. J. Moser, Beaver Falls, New York 13305. 
FE Ta Sa aia aR ke SS Sa ea 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PAE AE Pages aaa FSC saeh Se oa cka cae ese ae Pe Coe as ere EEEy 
20 STAINLESS STEEL razor blades guaran- 
teed 4 or more shaves per blade or your 
money refunded. Send $1.00 to: Pierpont 
Mart, 27 Pierpont Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut 06518. Send for free trial blade. 


WATCH AND CLOCK repairing books and 
tools. Free catalog. North American, Box 
77-RZ, Fox River Grove, Illinois 60021. 


STOP CESSPOOL TROUBLES without pump- 
ing. Pumping or emptying a cesspool or septic 
tank is not actually cleaning it as your filter 
bed is clogged or the system would not be full, 
Our cleaner, Sursolvent, dissolves the solids and 
eats out the muck and slime crustations on the 
side walls, thereby releasing the water, correct- 
ing the fault which caused the system to finally 
fail. No pumping necessary. Users report years 
of satisfactory results. Free descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. Electric Sewer Cleaning Co., 
Allston, “Mass, 02184000 
QUICK-JOHN—Cleans septic tanks, cesspools, 
outdoor toilets. Stops odors, backups. Opens 
drains. 6 premeasured treatments $2.95, 12— 





$4.95. Money Back Guarantee. Ryter Co., 
Madelia 20, Minn. 
PARTS FOR STOVES—furnaces, coal, oil, 


gas, electric. Empire Stove Co., 793 Broadway, 
Albany. New York. 


SSD BUT SSN CeO y PORE Sere ava a a alae 
STOP RUSTY WATER from ruining wash, 
staining fixtures. Proven filter keeps water 
free from rust, sand, odors, tastes, other 
impurities. Low cost, re-usable replacements. 
Free literature. Write Samecor, 836-Q West 
79th, Minneapolis, Minn. 55420. 


COUNTRY STORE CATALOG, 35¢. Bargains 
galore! Foxes-AG, Box 914, Memphis, Tenn. 
38101. 

LIGHTNING RODS—We specialize in complete 
and economical lightning protection systems. 
Free inspection or information. Morse-Collins, 
Inc., Corner of Route 18 and Hanshaw Road, 
Ithaca, N.Y., member United Lightning Pro- 
tection Association. 


BEER, HARD CIDER, WINES! Illustrated 
Home Brewmasters Formulas, $2.25. (supplies 
catalog free). Interstate Supplies, Box 1-7G61, 
Pelham, New Hampshire 03076. . 


LEG SORE SUFFERERS — Send for Free 
Book on proven Viscose for relief of pain and 
aches of leg ulcers, swelling, itch, rash due 
to deep vein congestion. Works as you walk. 
Viscose Co., 100 West Chicago Avenue, Dept. 
J.A., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


TROLLS from Finland, Norway and Sweden. 
Free catalog. Troll Village, 2 Edgewood Drive, 
Orono, Maine 04473. 


“BACKWOODS JOURNAL”—Paradox 2, New 
York 12858. Unusual Bimonthly, $3.00 year, 
Sample 50¢. 


REFRIGERATOR, FREEZER GASKETS. 
Electric dryer coils. Electric range over units- 
coils. All makes, models. Send make, model 
for price quote. Modway, Box 84DN, Brook- 
field, Ohio 44408. 


WANTED: ANTIQUE CAR, before 1939, any 
condition. Duryee, 43850 165th~ St., Flushing, 
New York. 


ZIP CODE DIRECTORY, perpetual calendar, 
greeting card check list, special events calen- 
dars in one 96 page booklet. $2.00. Glad 
Tidings, Box 631E, Millburn, New Jersey 
07041. 


BOTTLE COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK/Pric- 
ing Guide. New 1970 Edition! Lists over 2500 
new, old bottles, 18 categories including fabu- 
lous Jim Beam and Avon series. Identification 
easy. Illustrated. Tells where to buy, sell. 
Guaranteed. $38.95 postpaid. Cleveland, Box 
888-BP, San Angelo, Texas 76901. 

FORMULAS FOR MAKING Raisin, Grape 
and Dandelion Wine. Saki and home-brew. 
$1.00. Frank M. Raymond, Gift Headquarters, 
21 Woodlawn St., Middleboro, Mass. 02346. 
BEERS, PEACH BRANDY, WINES—Strong- 
est Formulas, $2.25. (hydrometers list, brew 
supplies catalog included)—-Research Enter- 


prises, 29-SN65 Samoset, Woburn, Mass. 
01801. 

UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS CACHET, stamp, 
postmark from Christmas town, Bethlehem, 


Conn. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. Box 318, Beth- 
lehem, Conn. 06751. 


THINGS TOO DULL? 


For almost 50 years this tool has sharp- 
ened knives, scissors, scythes, sickles, 
hoes, axes, etc., etc. and also cuts glass. 
Simple, safe, fast, for kitchen, camp or 
farm. Guaranteed to last for years. 
Order yours now only $1.35 or 2 for 
$2.50 postpaid. 

Agents & Dealers Wanted 


Pi t t 


MUSIC 








FREE CIRCULAR—Country Records—Fiddle 


Tunes—J. E. Mainer-Hylo Brown, ete. Uncle 
Jim O’Neal, Box A-G, Arcadia, Calif. 91006. 


NOW YOU TOO can have the famous Lundy 
Family Singers Long Playing Album. All 
Gospel Singing for $8.98. Send cash, check or 
money order to Viola Recording Studio, 105 N. 
15 St., Ft. Pierce, Florida 33450. 


NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


SELL: OLIVER OC-4 crawler, skidder, blade, 
winch, slick for farm or woods, very mobile, 
400 hrs. use. Wanted: John Deere 820. Ph. 
716-365-2365 after 6PM. 

CORN SHELLER ATTACHMENT — fits 
Oliver 83 picker. New unit—priced low. Call 
Pee ree Monroe Tractor, Henrietta, New 

ork. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


35 cents per word, initial or group of numerals. 
Example, J. S. Jones, 100 Main Rd., Anywhere, 
N. Y. Phone Anywhere 15R24, count as 11 words. 


Minimum charge $3.50. Blind Box Number $2.40 
extra, includes address. Send check or money 
order to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, P. O. Box 
369, ITHACA, N. Y. Advance payment is required. 


PLEASE PRINT ADVERTISING 





ee 
NEW & USED EQUIPMENT 


“USED CONVEYOR BELTING’ Rubber 
covered—like new, all sizes—all plys. Phone 
or write: E. L. Ashmus Belting Company, 
6038-49th Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin. Telephone 
652-4596. 


BARN CLEANERS,—silo unloaders, engineer- 
ed by Patz. New different bunk feeders, ma- 
nure stackers, replacement chains for all 
makes cleaners. Nold Farm Supply, Ine., 
Rome, N. Y. 13440. 


TRUCK EQUIPMENT — Mid-equipment — 
truck bodies — hoists and snow plows. Grove 
roll back machinery beds. Dealerships avail- 
able. Send inquiries to F. P. Riester, Distribu- 





tor, Sand Beach Rd., Auburn, N.Y. 13021. 
Phone area code (315) 253-5732. 

PARTS BY THOUSANDS: Cat., Int., AC, 
Oliver, Cletrac, JD, Case, shovels, pans, 
pumps, compressors, generators, steering 
clutches, transmissions, final drives, chains, 


rollers, idlers, sprockets, winches. Drag, clam 
buckets, suctions, water hoses, teeth, rippers. 
Used undercarriages. New & used crawlers, 
loaders, dozers. Engines, power units, crane 
& shovel parts. “If Not Listed, Ask for It.” 
We sell cheap. We buy & trade equipment & 
parts. Track Press Work. Ben Lombardo 
Equip., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Reading, 
Pa. (215) 944-7171; 678-1941. 


30 ACRES FARM & INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 
MENT. 2-Allis Chalmers H-3 dozers and 1 
loader, John Deere 440 loader and _ dozer, 
IHC 350 dozer $2650. Cletrac A with Heil 
blade $1500, Cletrac B with Heil blade $1500. 
Allis Chalmers HD-5 with loader and backhoe 
$3500. 8 Oliver OC-4-46 loaders—backhoe 
units. Truck mounted Hopto backhoe. (New) 
Oliver OC-4-68 and OC-9 dozer—never used. 
15 self-propelled combines. 75 wheel tractors, 
all makes. 3 Oliver 1800’s, 3 IHC 560’s, priced 
to sell. We deliver. Don Howard, Canandaigua, 
New York 14424. 


FOR SALE — Chevrolet truck; 80 ser.; V/6 
478 Eng.; p. st.; dual lift, truck mounted con- 
tainer transfer unit; bulk milk cont.; pump 
compt. Ph. 717-967-2195 after 8 PM; J. D. 


Arnold, #8, Montrose, Pa, 


TRACTORS—FORD 5000 Diesels $2450.00 and 
up. Ford with new 4 wheel drive and front 
loader $2950.00. Many tractors and equipment 
from the Ford Test. Farms, backhoes—fork 
lifts—loaders for farm and industrial use. 
Horner Tractor Sales, Geneva, Ohio 44041—39 
years one location—777 So. Broadway. Parts 
and service on U.S. and English built Ford 
tractors. 


WANTED: FARMER DEALERS. Excellent 
discounts on barn cleaners, replacement chain, 
all types cleaners, silo unloaders, bunk feeders, 
liquid spreaders, stalls, and water bowls. Beatty 
Bros., Darien Center, New York 14040. Tel: 
716-547-9200. 


HYSTER LOGGING ARCH Model L.S.N. like 
new. Edsel 4Dr. very good condition. (Can 
deliver.) Priced to sell. L. B. Hess, 800 Mt. 
ae Rd., Lebanon, Pa. 17042. Phone 717-273- 
6018. 


COMPLETE DOUBLE 8 Herringbone milking 
parlor with calibrated weigh jars, milkers, 
milk pump, timing pump, vaccum pump, auto- 
matic washing equipment, feeders, etc. Mr. 
oe Sutton, Dimock, Penna. Tel. No. 717- 
78-1149. 


INTERESTED IN BECOMING a _ producer- 
handler? Complete processing equipment avail- 
able write for list: Maple Hill Dairy, Box 285, 
Woodbridge, New Jersey 07095. 


FARM TRACTORS — New Fords, Massey 
Ferguson, David Brown Diesels, in stock for 
immediate delivery. Full year’s warranty, 
parts and service guaranteed. New 1969 Ford 
5000 diesel by ordering $4271.00; New Massey 
Ferguson 178 diesel by order $4159.00; new 
David Brown 1200 by ordering $4129.00; 4- 
wheel drive tractors  Muir-Hill, Roadless, 
County. Now is the time to order your new 
tractor for spring. Besides 5% discount off our 
net, you will get free delivery and have tractor 
in time for Spring. Dick Brady Farm Tractor 
Sales, Inc., Box AA, Fairview, Penna. 16415. 
Phone 814-474-5811. 


LOST ALL REPLIES TO MY PREVIOUS AD— 
“WANTED ALLIS CHALMERS ROTO BALERS.” 
PLEASE WRITE AGAIN. BRICE CREESY, 


ANDOVER, OHIO 44003. 





NURSERY STOCK 


STARK BRO’S BIG NEW 1970 Catalog free! 
Spectacular full-color display of Giant-size 
apples, peaches, nectarines (fuzzless peaches), 


. pears, cherries, apricots, plums from Dwarf, 


Semi-Dwarf. standard size trees. Ornamentals, 
roses, ete. Stark Bro’s., Dept. 30360, Louis- 
iana, Missouri 63358. 


KELLY DWARF APPLES begin to bear the 
year after planting, then heavy crops of giant 
fruits year after year. Biggest selling varieties. 
Also dwarf pears, peaches, plums, cherries. 
New Fallred everbearing raspberries, Geneva 
everbearing strawberries, grapes, blueberries, 
nuts. Flowering trees and shrubs. Write for 
colorful orchard and garden guide and catalog 
free. Kelly Bros. Nurseries, 971 Maple Street, 
Dansville, N.Y. 14487. / 


1,000 NURSERY ITEMS—Usual and unusual 
trees, Shrubs, fruits, seedlings. Propagation 
supplies. Evergreen seeds, supplies, books, 
Catalog. Mellinger’s, North Lima 42, Ohio. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL OFFER. Twelve prints from ro!l 65¢. 
Eight enlarged color prints from Kodacolor 
roll $1.49; twelve $1.89; twenty $2.89. Young 
Photo Service, 62C, Schenectady, N.Y. 12301. 


American Agriculturist, December, 1969 


ee ee 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICES 


$2.95 SPECIAL PHOTO REPRODUCTION 
completely mounted and retouched. Week’s de- 
livery. Kurt Ziefle, R.D. 2 Bates Road, Tru- 
mansburg, New York 14886. Member of Pro- 
fessional Photographers of America. 


PLANTS 


FREE Strawberry Book 


and planting guide on virus-free Strawberry 
plants at direct-from-grower prices. Also, 
lists azaleas, asparagus, blueberries, and 
raspberries. 





BRITTINGHAM PLANT FARMS 


2538-T Ocean City Rd. 
Salisbury, Md. 21801 


REAL ESTATE 


FREE CATALOG! Your safest investment is 
Earth, Get latest details on Real Estate bar- 
gains from Safe-Buy Real Estate, P. O. Box 
589-AG, Little Rock, Ark. 72203. 


SCHOHARIE COUNTY — W. Fulton Rd. — 
Vintonton-House — 1A on brook. Furnished — 
$8,800. 516-757-8282. 
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REAL ESTATE WANTED 


WANTED—FARMS, ACREAGE, village and 
country homes, all other types of real estate 
and business opportunities, New York and 
Pennsylvania. W. W. Werts Real Estate, John- 
son City, New York. 


NEED 100-1000 acres woodland in Eastern 
New York for nature-lover from city. Willing 
to pay good price. Please write to Kling 
Agency, Ancramdale, New York 12503. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


DO YOU WISH to use or sell a plant food that 
is field proven, shows the greatest results at low- 
est cost? Something different in sales and use. 
Big monthly income or get your fertilizer free. 
hanes Gro-Green, 407 Dewey, Rochelle, 
llinois. 


TWO SALESMEN for Northwest Farm Paper. 
Subscriptions, Insurance. Write Mer., Box 
746, Philomath, Oregon 97370. 


SAWDUST & SHAVINGS 


SAWDUST AND SHAVINGS in ecarload lots. 
Also Kiln dried soft wood in compressed bales. 
Compressed bales in paper bags, delivered in 
truck loads or car loads. Bono Sawdust Co., 
33-30 127 Place, Corona 68, New York. Tele- 
phone HI-6-1374. 


parative rein Mewar Pere et T les oie) SP aa Sl ee 
SAWDUST FOR SALE $1.50/ced. Loaded your 
truck. Bellingham Lumber Company, Rte. 113, 
North Sandwich, New Hampshire. 
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SEEDS 
FREE SEED CATALOG — OColorfully illus- 


trated 38 pages. Order selected Hybrids direct 
from breeder. Home and Market Garden 
Seeds — Vegetables — Flowers. Robson Quality 
Seeds, Inc., 6, Hall, New York 14463. 


SIGNS 





NO HUNTING SIGNS, Mailbox — Lawn 
Markers, Farm Signs, Special Signs, Printing 
all kinds. Sample catalog. Signs, 54 Hamilton, 
Auburn, New York 13021 Dept. G. 


SE ce ae a 
PLASTIC POSTED—Land Signs. Durable, in- 
expensive, legal, free sample. Minuteman, 
Stanfordville, New York. 


ALUMINUM “Posted, No Hunting, No Tres- 
passing” Signs, 22 styles. 17¢-35¢ each. Free 
sample and literature. John Voss, Dept. AA, 
Farley Lane, Manlius, New York 13104. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


CAPABLE SINGLE MAN age 28 desires 
position of assistant herdsman on large well 
managed dairy farm in New York or New 
England. Box 369-UB, Ithaca, New York 
14850. 


ACTIVE MAN 738 seeks an opportunity to 
assist maintaining a quiet home in rural or 
suburban area. Trial period arranged. Harry 
Stevens, 5 Norfolk Dr., Littleton, Mass. 01460. 
en esa ea 


SNOWMOBILES FOR SALE 











1970 SKIROULE 14 horsepower, list for S25. 
asking $670 while they last. New 1969 Skiroule 
20 horsepower, factory guarantee, was $879, 
now $740. Payments as low as $20 available. 
Trailers, $189 for single and $189 for doubles. 
Suits for men or women $39.50. Call Dave 
Emerson, Kingston Enterprises, Kingston, 
N.H. 603-642-3506. 
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SPARROW TRAPS 


SPARROWS EAT PROFITS! Get new, im- 
proved trap, Guaranteed satisfaction. Free par- 
ticulars. Roy Vail, Antwerp 10, Ohio 45813. 
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STAMPS & COINS 


eee nena rSeF IPL SRNL MND An Corea ne ese WN NE A 
GIVE SILVER DOLLARS for Christmas. Un- 
circulated $3.98 each. Coins bought and sold. 
DAR Coins, East Islip, New York 11730. 


STRAWBERRIES 


RAYNER BROS., FREE 1970 Strawberry 
Book. Grow bigger, tastier, berries for table, 
freezing, market from a leading producer of 
strawberry plants for 43 years. Rayner’s book 
describes 29 proven, virus-free varieties in- 
cluding Guardian, new for 1970. Illustrates 
best for your area. Full instructions for plant- 
ing and culture in simple terms. All plants 
certified and fully guaranteed; federal, state 
inspected. Lists blueberries, raspberries, grapes, 
asparagus, rhubarb, fruit, nut trees, ever- 
greens, ornamentals. Profit more from larger 
yields of better quality berries at direct-from- 
the-grower prices. Write for free copy of our 
1970 Strawberry Book now. Rayner Bros., Inc., 
Dept. 19, Salisbury, Maryland 21801. 





ETE eee 
STRAWBERRIES 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Grown from index- 
ed virus free stock in special sereens on 
fumigated, irrigated soil at our new location. 
New varieties include USDA Red Chief Red 
Stele Resistant, Canadian Red Coat, N.J. 
Raritan, Sunrise, Gala, Ozark Beauty Ever- 
bearing and all other standard Northeastern 
varieties. Free catalog available January 1. 
Our 38th year. Lewis Farms, Inc., R.F.D., 
South Deerfield, Mass. 


TIRES 


TRUCK * FARM * CAR—Used Tires—Excel- 
lent ##1—650x16 6 ply $8.50; 700x16 6 ply 





$10.00; 750x16 8 ply $12.00; 900x16 8 ply 
$15.00; 750x20 8 ply $15.00; 825x20 10 ply 
$20.00; 900x20 10 ply $20.00; 1000x20 12 ply 
$25.00. Pick-up truck specials). New Major 


Brand. 700-14 6 ply Fst. Hwy. Thbls. $22.50; 
670x15 6 ply Hwy. Thbls. Sec. $19.75; 700x15 
6 ply Hwy. 1st $22.50; 700x15 8 ply Hwy. 
Ist $26.50; 600x16 6 ply Hwy. Ist $17.50; 
650x16 6 ply Goodyear Hwy. Thls. $20.75; 
650x16 6 ply Gen’l. Hwy. Sec. $25.00; 700x16 
6 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. $22.50; 700x16 6 ply 
Gen’l. Hwy. Ist $28.50; 750x16 6 ply U.S. 
traction Ist $29.50; 750x16 10 ply Hwy. 1st 
$35.00; 700x17 8 ply Gen’l. Hwy. ist $32.50: 
700x17 6 ply Traction 1st $24.00; 750x17 8 
ply Goodyear Hwy. $37.50; 750x17 8 ply Fst. 
traction $42.50; 700x18 8 ply U.S. Hwy. Sec. 
$28.50. Farm Tire Specialist-Airplane Con- 
version, New Truck-Tractor Tires also avail- 
able. Write for complete list. Send check or 
money order. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Gans Tire, 
1001 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. Tel: 889-2035. 
Area Code 617. 


TIRE CHAINS 


TIRE CHAINS — Farm tractors, cars, trucks, 
graders, heavy duty—low prices. Prompt ship- 





ment. Phone collect. Freight prepaid, ship- 
ments over $100. Write for chain catalog. 
Southern Parts Corporation, Box 7035, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38107. 


TRAVEL 





ONE OF OUR most popular services to readers 
is sponsoring and arranging tours and cruises. 
They are popular because the worries about 
foreign customs, handling baggage, value of 
foreign money, language barriers, tickets, 
reservations, ete., can be forgotten. Trained, 
experienced escorts take care of everything for 
you—even tipping. For details on our future 
tours, write American Agriculturist Tours, Box 
370, Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 


FLORIDA KEYS FUN motel and marina on 
50 sunny acres. Houseboat Rentals. Write for 
brochure. Plantation Harbor Motel, Box 26N, 
Islamorada, Florida 33036. 
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TRAPPING 


ALL ILLUSTRATED Fox and Coyote trapping 
methods. Free circular. Jack Nichols, Carmel, 
New York 10512. 
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TREE CARE 


TREES SICK? Inject Vita-Spike! Free Book- 
let. Vita-Spike, 3527 Aquila, St. Louis Park, 


Minnesota 55426. 
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TOBACCO 
“TOBACCO”! Chewing or smoking. 2% 
pounds $2.00 Postpaid. Guaranteed. Fred 


Stoker, Dresden, Tennessee 38225. 
ar nea a 


WANTED TO BUY 


OLD POCKET KNIVES with or without ad- 
vertising. Old Tobacco Jars. Roly poly tobacco 
tins. Edward Bardy, 1215 East Front, Traverse 
City, Michigan 49684. 


19” PAPEC or No9 or No7 International ensi- 
lage cutter. Write Tom Wheary, 2321 Leaman 
Rd., Lancaster, Pa. 17602. 


WANTED FOR PARTS: Cletrac, Oliver, JD, 
Case, Cat., Int. AC. Ben Lombardo Equipment 
Co., R. D. #6, Sinking Spring, Pa. 19608. 
(215) 944-7171—678-1941. 

OLD INGERSOLL and other American made 
watches. Simms, Warwick, New York 10990. 


WANTED: LICENSE PLATES — ear, truck, 
motorcycle, USA, foreign, 1900-1969. Hurl- 
burt, West St., Greenfield, Mass. 01301. 


WATCHES WANTED — Jewelry, spectacles, 
dental gold, silver. Prompt remittance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lowe’s, Holland Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63101. 


WOMEN’S INTEREST 


RAISE RABBITS for us on $500 month plan. 
Free details. White’s Rabbitry, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio 43050. 


MONEY IN DONUTS—make new greaseless 
donuts in kitchen. Sell stores. Free recipes. 
Duncan Ray, Waseca, Minnesota 56093. 


SEWING SUPPLIES at Discount Prices. Save 
to 50% on hundreds of items. Large catalog 
25c. Newark Dressmaker Supply Co., Dept. 
500, 140 Halsey Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


ATTACH FRIENDLY SHORT VERSES to 
your correspondence! 100 stickers of assorted 
Popular Verses, printed in blue on white 
gummed paper, only 25¢! (Price List only, 
Free.) Llanerch Shop, 538-N Wales, Haver- 
town, Pennsylvania 19083. 


QUALITY GIFTS! New, unusual, practical. 
Wide selection. Domestic, imports. Liberal 
bonus plan. Free catalog. Jay’s, Box 1301L, 
Wausau, Wisconsin 54401. 


WE BUY BOTTLES, Coins, Antiques, books, 
stamps, fruit jars, magazines (anything!). 
Send $1.00 (refundable) for huge Buying 
Lists. Schroeders, Paducah, Ky. 42001. 


SCISSORS — FIVE PAIR quality nickle plat- 
ed scissors; 5 inches to nail clipping size 
$4.00. Send check or money order to Northern 
Enterprises, Box 111, Northwood, New Hamp- 
shire 03261. 















































KEEP YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
RENEWED 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





BLEND and MIX 
9 TONS OF RATIONS 
IN 5 MINUTES 


«© NIGHT 


“BIG AUGGIE” 
MIXER-BLENDER-FEEDER 





Rapid, thorough blending and mixing of 
dry feeds, supplements and grains with 
silage, haylage, molasses or other liquids 
for feeding cattle, hogs, sheep, etc. At- 
tachment for filling feeders. 


2 models. Truck, trailer or stationary 
mounted, Powered by truck or tractor 
P. T. O. or electric motor. 
Write or phone for literature and 
dealer’s name. 


YEBLERS 


Wholesale Distributors 
Vernon, N.Y. 
(315) 829-2305 


Dept. C 13476 


~ NUT 
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___ONLY YOU CAN __ 
PREVENT FOREST FIRES” 





ARMOR 
ANDERSON 
ROCK 
PICKER 


World’s 
Finest eg 


The Guaranteed Performance of ANDER- 
SON Machines will eliminate your rock 
problems. . . . A model for every condi- 


tion and budget. 
Write orcall... 


ARMOR METAL PRODUCTS 


Box 822 


Ph. 406-442-5560 
Helena, Montana 59601 


1970 STRAWBERRY FREE 
. «CATALOG FRES 
: Describes and illustrates 29 varieties, 
all virus-free, fully guaranteed. Choose 
plants suited to your taste, use and 
locale. Follow easy growing instruc- 
tions. Send today! 
Also: Blueberries, Raspberries, Black- 


berries, Grapes, Fruit, Nut, Shade 
Trees, Evergreens and Ornamentals. 


AVNER 22 2s 
























BROS.,INC. Dept. 3, Salisbury, Md. 21801 ! 

! 
1 Name : 
: Address i 
. I 
: City i 
: State Zip : 
I 1 





Est. 
1939 


MAIL 





EYE GLASSES f 
= 


Write for FREE 
CATALOG with 
14 LENS 
SAMPLE CARD 
Thousands of 
Customers 


QUALITY READING or BIFOCAL GLASSES 
for Far & Near—for less money. 
Limited to folks approximately 40 years or 
older not suffering from astigmatism or dis- 
ease of the eye. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfied. May we serve you? Write now! No 
obligation. 


ADVANCE SPECTACLE CO., INC. Dept. AA-1 
537_S. DEARBORN ST. © CHICAGO, ILL. 60605 



















MODERNIZE YOUR TRACTOR 
AT BOTH ENDS WITH 


WIDE FRONT ENDS 
SPeeCo 


& 3-POINT HITCHES 








Universal Wide Front End 











+ SAFE 

* LOW, COST 

* ACCOMMODATES WIDE FLOTATION TIRE 

+ NO WHEEL CLOGGING 

* STURDY CONSTRUCTION 

+ ONE UNIVERSAL AXLE AND 12 BRACKET KITS 
FIT MORE THAN 60 MODELS 





TRACTOR MODELS FIT: 





CASE -400, 700, 700B, 730, 800, 8008 830, 900, 930 

FORD -700, 701, 900,901, Series 2000 & 4000 (prior to 1965) 
6000 

ALLIS CHALMER-WC, WO, WD-45 


JOHN DEERE -~50, 520, 530,60, 620, 630, 70, 720, 730, 
2510, 3010, 3020, 4010 , 4020 

OLIVER-77, 88, 770, 880 wyo Power Steering , 770 
880, 1550. 1599, 1650 , 1750, 1800, 1850 with 
Power Steering 





3- Point Hitch Systems 





* FULL FLOAT CONTROL 
> VARIABLE DRAFT SETTING 
* USE ON CAT. 1 or CAT. 2 EQUIPMENT 


OVER 20 SYSTEMS TO FIT: 


|1HC-H,M, Super H, M, MTA, 200, 230, 240, 300, 400, 560, 
656,C, Super C, Fast Hitch 

JOHN DEERE-A,B,G, 50,60, 70, MT, 530,630,730 520,620 
720, 4010, 4020 

ALLIS CHALMERS - D14,D15, 017, WO 

OLIVER-66, 77, 88, All Supers, 660,770, 880 

MASSEY HARRIS - 44 











Write: SPECIAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BOX 592 


GOLDEN, COLORADO 8040) 





END BLOCKED TEAT TROUBLES 


FOR HARD MILKING COWS! 


This medicated insert is the biggest help 
to dairymen on the market today... . 
used by thousands for relief of hard 
milking conditions. Opens teat milk duct 
when it is partially 
blocked by scar tissue 
from injury or freezing. 
Easily removes scar tis- 
sue and restores normal 
milking, usually in 2 
days treatment. Discard 
milk while using and for 
48 hours thereafter. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 














At Your Veterinarian, Drugstore, Creamery. 
Write For Details! Box 186-A 


The SHURIETS Co,, Inc., S2rina vattey. 


Minn. 55975 













Delicious, Full-Size Fruit, 
in small space! 









~..Grow your own tasty apples, 
juicy plums, pears, peaches, 
cherries, apricots. Home grown 
tree-ripened fruits have more 
flavor. Dwarf trees grow in 
little space, bear young. We 
wea have 35 kinds of dwarf trees 
- - - Catalog describes new grapes, berries, 
nut trees, blueberries, strawberries, flower- 
ing crabs; ask for it. 
J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


922-M West Lake Road 
Canandaigua, N.Y. 14424 


NO HORNS! 


One application of Dr. 
Naylor's Dehornin 

Paste on horn button o 
calves, kids, lambs—and 
no horns will grow. No 
cutting, nobleeding, 40z. 
jar—$1.00 at your deal- 
er’s, or ae Postpaid. 
H. W. NAYLOR Co. 


Morris 12, N.Y. ae TE 


Ss BRANDS " auto Every type & size 
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‘ trailer CATALOG 
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Ji TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 


WRITE US TODAY 


«113 Chestnut St.Camden, N.J. 


BILL 
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Chistmoasting REFRESHMENTS 


Jingle bells! Jingle bells! Teas, 
coffees, receptions and social 
times following meetings are 
never gayer than during the 
Christmas season. Bright decora- 
tions everywhere, attractively set 
tables with offerings of tea and 
coffee, cold or hot (Wassail) 
punch, or egg nog and a wide 
assortment of goodies — cookies, 
fruit cake, candied fruit peels 
and glazed nuts are all to be 
admired and enjoyed. 

The following cookie recipes 
from other lands will be some 
of those featured for refreshments 
early in December when a friend 
and I serve as hostesses. Some 
Ithaca friends in the group — 
Mrs. W. T. Stevens (Helen), 
Mrs. J. D. W. Fetter (Bess), and 
Mrs. W. W. Mendenhall (Ione) 
share their special recipes with 
us. 


BESS’ SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


1 cup butter, well creamed 
¥2 cup confectioners’ sugar 
¥s cup cornstarch 

2 cups cake flour 

Combine creamed butter and 
sugar until light and fluffy. Com- 
bine and stir well or sift together 
the cornstarch and flour; stir 
into the creamed mixture. Chill. 
Roll dough out to about 4-inch 
thickness between sheets of 
waxed paper. 

Cut in small diamond shapes 
(or other fancy shapes as desired) 
with pastry wheel. Place on un- 
greased cookie sheets, prick with 
a fork, and bake in a slow oven 
(275° -300°) 20 or 25 minutes, 
until cookies are dry but not 
more than delicately browned. 
Makes about 2% dozen. 

Note: If you wish to make 
Shortbread Fans, cut circles of 
dough with a 3-inch scalloped 
cookie cutter and quarter. Mark 
each quarter with back of knife 
like a fan. 


BESS’ ENGLISH BANBURY TARTS 


Recipe of your best rich pastry, 

using 1’ cups flour 

1 cup currants 

% cup water 
1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons butter 

1 beaten egg 
12 teaspoons vanilla 

Roll out pastry dough and cut 
in rounds with a scalloped cookie 
cutter about 3’ inches in diam- 
eter. Line small muffin cups with 
pastry rounds, forming them to 
fit with the fingers. 

Wash and drain currants. 
Combine with water and sugar 
and simmer until most of the 
water is simmered away. Remove 
from stove and add butter. Partly 
cool and stir in the beaten egg 
and vanilla. Place 1 teaspoon of 
the mixture in each of the lined 
muffin cups. 

Bake in a hot quick oven 
(400°) about 10 minutes, or until 
pastry is lightly browned and 
filling set. Remove to rack to 
cool. Makes about 2 dozen. 

Variation: Cut rolled pastry 
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in 3%-inch squares. Place a tea- 
spoon of the currant mixture on 
each square. Moisten edges of 
pastry and fold, bringing edges 
together and pressing with fork 
dipped in flour. Bake about 15 


minutes in hot oven (450°). 


IONE'S FRENCH MERINGUES 
1 cup sugar 
’2 cup water 
% cup egg whites (2) 
%4 teaspoon almond extract 
Y% teaspoon vanilla 
¥%2 cup ground blanched almonds 


Combine sugar and water, 
bring to boil, and boil until a 


% 
ie” ae = 


"a =. 4 





salad oil in small, deep pan to 
depth of 2 to 3 inches (to cover 
rosette iron completely) and heat 
LOMO vO 

Place iron in hot fat for 2 
minutes. Remove, shake excess 
fat from iron, and dip into bat- 
ter to about 14 inch from top of 
iron. Place in hot fat and fry 
/2 to 1 minute, or until delicately 
browned. Lift out and turn iron 
over to drain. Gently push 
rosettes off iron onto absorbent 
paper. 

Reheat iron 1 minute before 
making each rosette and_ stir 


Photo: General Foods Kitchens 


Pictured here are mincemeat surprises, fruit—cereal bars and crisp lemon 
cookies. A pretty glass jar filled with cookies that do not break easily 
makes a perfect gift for some shut-in or bachelor friend. 


hard, almost brittle ball of sirup 
is formed in cold water (265° on 
a candy thermometer). Beat egg 
whites until stiff and pour hot 
sirup over them gradually in a 
fine stream and with constant 
beating. When the mixture holds 
its shape, fold in flavorings and 
almonds. 

Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a 
well greased cookie sheet (it may 
also be lightly dusted with corn- 
starch) and bake in a slow oven 
(250°) about 15 minutes. Makes 
50 meringues. 


HELEN’S SWEDISH ROSETTES 


2 eggs 

1 tablespoon sugar 

'4 teaspoon salt 

1 cup all-purpose flour 

1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla extract 


Combine eggs, sugar, and salt 
and beat well. Add flour, milk 
and vanilla extract and beat 
until smooth. Put shortening or 


batter well each time before dip- 
ping in iron. Sprinkle rosettes 
with confectioners’ sugar for 
serving. Makes about 2 dozen. 

Note: A rosette iron set is 
available in most department 
stores. A timbale form is usually 
part of the set and may be used 
for making timbales for serving 
creamed mixtures. 


HELEN’S SCANDINAVIAN FATIGMAN 
2 eggs 
Y% cup sugar 
4 tablespoons butter, melted 
1 tablespoon cream 
‘4 teaspoon cardamom (optional) 
2% cups flour 
Mix eggs and sugar thoroughly. 
Stir in melted butter and cream, 
then the flour and the carda- 
mom, if used. Chill dough thor- 
oughly. Roll dough to thickness 
of pie crust. With a pastry wheel, 
cut in diamond-shaped pieces 
about 4% X 2 inches in size. 
Make a 1-inch slit in the cen- 


by Alberta Shackelton 


ter of each diamond and draw a 
long point of diamond through 
slit and curl back in opposite 
direction. Fry in deep fat heated 
to 350° or 375° until delicately 
brown; turn only once to brown 
second side. Drain on absorbent 
paper. Sprinkle with confection- 
ers’ sugar for serving. Makes 
about 75. These goodies are 
sometimes called Danish fried 
cakes or Christmas Crullers. 


BERLINER KRANZE FROM NORWAY 


% cup butter 
Y2 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon grated orange rind 


1 egg 
2 cups all-purpose flour 


1 egg white 
2 tablespoons sugar 

Combine butter, sugar, rind 
and egg and mix well. Mix in 
flour; chill well. Break off small 
pieces of dough and form each 
into a roll about 6 or 7 inches 
long and pencil thin. Form each 
piece into a circle or wreath, 
crossing ends at top and leaving 
Y% inch on each side. Place on 
ungreased baking sheet. 

Beat egg white stiff, add sugar 
gradually, and beat until peaks 
form. Brush top of each circle 
with meringue and sprinkle with 
chopped candied cherries and 
bits of citron for holly berries 
and leaves. Bake in a quick hot 
oven (400°) about 10 to 12 min- 
utes, or just until set. Colored 
sugar may be used in place of 
the cherries and citron. Makes 
about 2 dozen wreaths. 


MINCEMEAT SURPRISES 
(U.S.A.) 


% cup butter 
1’4 cups firmly packed light brown 
sugar 
1 egg 
teaspoon vanilla 
3% cups cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons milk 
1 cup moist mincemeat 
‘4 cup firmly packed brown sugar 
’2 teaspoon favorite flavoring 


— 


Cream butter and 1'4 cups 
brown sugar together until light 
and fluffy. Add egg and vanilla 
and beat well. Sift together the 
flour, baking powder and salt 
and add alternately with the 
milk, a small amount at a time 
and beating well after each addi- 
tion. Chill thoroughly. 

Combine mincemeat, sugar, 
and flavoring. Roll dough '% 
inch thick, a small amount at a 
time, on lightly floured board. 
Cut into circles with a 2'%-inch 
cookie cutter. Place half of the 
cookies on ungreased baking 
sheet. Place one teaspoonful of 
the mincemeat mixture in center 
of each and spread out to within 
'4 inch of edge. 

Cut small star-shaped hole in 
center of each remaining cookie 
and place on top of filling, press- 
ing edges together to seal. Bake 
in hot oven (425°) 8 to 10 min- 
utes, or until lightly browned. 
Makes about 3’ dozen cookies. 
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HOLIDAY PLANT CARE 


by Doc and Katy Abraham 


It’s safe to say that possibly 
three out of every four American 
Agriculturist readers will get a 
Poinsettia for Christmas. You’ll 
get more mileage from your 
plants if you understand their 
habits. The Poinsettia likes a 
uniform supply of water, a cool, 
bright window (no direct sun- 
light), and a temperature of 70 
degrees or so. Pink and white 
Poinsettias last longer than the 
traditional red ones, although 
some newer reds will last 6 or 8 
months. 

Christmas Cherry — This hol- 
iday novelty plant likes plenty of 
water and a bright window. Keep 
it as cool as possible. Orange 
berries drop naturally as they ri- 
pen. Caution: Fruit is poisonous! 
After flowering and fruiting is 
over, continue to grow the plant 
in a bright window, and when 
May rolls around, set the plant 
outdoors. If the Cherry is scrag- 
gly, prune it back for bushiness 
before setting outdoors. 

During the summer, it needs 
regular watering. In fall (before 
frost) bring the plant indoors 
and grow in a bright window. 
You can also save seeds from the 
orange fruit and plant them in 
March. After that the plants can 
be transplanted to garden and 
left until early September. 

Christmas Pepper -This flashy 
little annual with red and white 
peppers is an eyestopper. Peppers 
are edible, but go easy, as they 
are real hot! Cut the plant back 
and grow it over again, or save 
seed and sow in June. Grow the 
seedlings in pots and set them 
out in the garden. 

The Cyclamen likes a cool, 
bright window away from direct 
sunlight. At night it needs a 
temperature of 50 degrees. Leaves 
turn yellow and buds blast if 
temperature is above 70 degrees, 
and if the cyclamen does not 
get enough light, the foliage will 
turn yellow. 

A lack of water will also cause 
leaves and flowers to droop. Once 
drooping sets in, water the plant 
thoroughly by setting pot in a 
pan of warm water. Leaves and 
blossoms will perk right up. 

After flowering, keep the plant 
slightly on the dry side until 
June, when the pot can be set 
outside and left until fall. As 
soon as a new shoot starts, it’s 
a signal to start the plant up 
again. Put it in a cool, bright 
window and keep it watered. 

Christmas Begonia likes an am- 
ple supply of water and a bright 
window, but not direct sunlight. 
After flowering, reduce the 
amount of water, cut top back 
about half or more, and store 
plant in cellar. Keep soil damp- 
ened but never soggy. In April 
repot in soil containing leaf mold 
and peat. Grow in bright window 
all summer. Flower drop is na- 


‘tural due to maturity, but may 


also be caused by poor light or 
high temperature. 
Azaleas grow best in a bright 
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window and need a uniform sup- 
ply of water. After flowering, 
plants may be kept in light win- 
dow where they will continue to 
grow. In spring (shirtsleeve 
weather) put pots in a shaded 
spot in the garden and keep wa- 
tered during summer months. 

If soil seems poor and leaves 
are yellowish, repot and_ use 
plenty of peat moss and sand. An 
acid soil is needed for growing 
azaleas, so use plenty of peat. 
Watering the plant with a vine- 
gar solution (1 teaspoon to a 
quart of water) will acidify the 
soil. 

Before frost in fall, bring the 
plant indoors, place in cool, well 
lighted room where it won’t 
freeze. A bedroom window is 


The real things in life just can’t be beaten. After 
all, what could be better than the real cakes you bake 


from scratch? Nothing. 


But it does take longer at a time when life’s a 


lot more hurried than it used to be. 


That’s why Fleischmann’s developed the new 
Rapidmix method. It makes baking the real thing 
quicker and easier than ever before. 


























ideal for getting buds to develop, 
since it is cool there. About Jan- 
uary 1, bring the plant into the 
living room to flower. 


Start Your Own Geraniums 


Many AA readers who brought 
their geraniums indoors for the 
winter now find the plants are 
getting a bit tall and scraggly. 
Pinch or cut off the tips and root 
these cuttings in a pot of sand 
and peat moss; you’ll have some 
nice plants for Memorial Day. 
It takes a cutting about three 
weeks to root. After that, plant 
them in a mixture of one-third 
each sand, peat and loam. Grow 
in a bright window and keep 
the soil moistened at all times. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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OUR SAVIOUR’S BIRTH 
by Roy Z. Kemp 


There is a song of praise and worship 
That fills each heart at Christmastime. 
It speaks of love beyond our telling; 
It speaks of love that is sublime. 


The shepherds were the first to hear it, 
This song, in far-off Eastern skies. 

Now, every land has heard the message 
Of this great song that never dies. 


A composition of the angels, 

Its harmony is sweet and strong. 

It echoes on through all the ages — 
A glorious, triumphant song. 





best things 


Because you no longer have to dissolve the yeast, 
worry about water temperature or warm the bowl. 


You just blend Fleischmann’s Yeast with your 


other dry ingredients, mix—and bake one of the best 


things in life. A light, tasty cake. The real thing. 


For 70 real thing recipes, including the Babka 
below, send 25¢ for “Fleischmann’s New Treasury of 


Yeast Baking,’ Box 48E, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 10559. 














































































































For the Farm & Rural Home Bookshelf 


We have arranged with the publishers to supply directly to our readers, 
postpaid, any of the following books at the prices listed. 

Books will be shipped direct from the publisher. Please allow 2 weeks 
for delivery. 








Cattle Crops Conservation Horses 
Home Grounds Management Contract Farming 

Delivered 

No. Title Author Price 
1 AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING—A DICTIONARY AND HANDBOOK: Farrell & Albrecht $9.95 
2 ANIMAL SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL: R. R. Dykstra ............0 0000. 10.00 
3 ANIMAL SCIENCE: M. E. Ensminger OBO Vedineny ot he ok Sects te eeu tee 19.75 
4 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEAUTIFYING THE HOME GROUNDS: N. K. Hoover ..... 6.25 
5 APPROVED PRACTICES IN BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson .......... 6.25 
6 APPROVED PRACTICES IN CROP PRODUCTION: Brickbaver & Mortenson ......... 6.95 
7 APPROVED PRACTICES IN DAIRYING: E. M. Juergenson & W. P. Mortenson ....... 6.25 
8 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FARM MANAGEMENT: I. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson .... 6.25 
9 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS AND FEEDING: D. W. Cassard & E. M. Juergenson 6.25 
10 APPROVED PRACTICES IN FRUIT PRODUCTION: A. H. Scheer & E. M. Juergenson .. 6.95 
11 APPROVED PRACTICES IN PASTURE MANAGEMENT; J. S. McVickar & M. H. McVickar 6.25 
12 APPROVED PRACTICES IN POULTRY PRODUCTION: Juergenson & Biddle .......... 6.25 
13. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SHEEP PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson ............... 6.25 
14. APPROVED PRACTICES IN SOIL CONSERVATION: A. B. Foster .............00005: 6.95 
15 APPROVED PRACTICES IN SWINE PRODUCTION: E. M. Juergenson & G. C. Cook... 6.25 
16 ARITHMETIC IN AGRICULTURE: T. H. Fenske, R. M. Drake & A. W. Edson ......... 5.00 
Ie CALTAR BOUND: Pearce S:iRodgers sen accent Wise ata tn, bo eereety eastehagiar, Rena eneseesoees 5.00 
1S BEERCCATALE?SCIENGE: JM cE Ensmincera. wean aes 2c oo tee ee gn arty 14.35 
19 CAREERS IN AGRIBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Archie A. Stone ..............0.005- 7.00 
ZO REAGONTRACTARARMING U.S.A CUE. OPOCROY ici a ink cin Gx We ao pare oteans hs eb inle act 9.25 
21 COOPERATIVES—TODAY AND TOMORROW: E. P. Roya(l969 Edition) ais... iow eens 1:31:25 
22 ae COURAGE TO; CHANGE: Ri Gi Sulencare es mcs Ganon ena atm n heats Glug up bine Sho 
Zo DOMESTICERABBIT PRODUCTION: G..S: Templeton: ci. «oui ees ea gts) ces 6.25 
24 EVERYDAY FARM LAWS: R. L. Adams & W. W. Bedford ............6...020.4 05. 5.25 
ZOPEEXELORING AGRIBUSINESS bsuhs ROY Sree eaters Mercere tie misc eietenana ietea Toh 9.25 
26 FARMING PROGRAMS FOR SMALL ACREAGES: E. M. Juergenson ...............- 8.29 
27 FARM MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, THE: !. F. Hall & W. P. Mortenson ............ 8.00 
28 FARM MECHANICS TEXT AND HANDBOOK: Cook, Scranton, McColly & Phipps ..... 9.00 
29 FARM TRACTOR MAINTENANCE: A. D. Brown & I. G. Morrison .............0.4-- 5.50 
30: FEED FORMULATIONS HANDBOOK:- 1. W:iPerry) sa155 oe ems Geo ois Sa be nee a 6.00 
31 FLOWER & PLANT PRODUCTION IN THE GREENHOUSE: Kennard S. Nelson ........ 6.50 
D2 ORSESCAND, HORSEMANSHIP: MG Ee. ENSMINGei co ean cnet 14.35 
8G HOSTAGES s1OsFORTUNE-3E = Row bastmein ice cia: cect caret ia on ane ae eel nega, tate 3.00 
34 IDEAS FOR FARM MECHANICS PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES: Phipps & Jenne ....... To 
35 LAW FOR THE VETERINARIAN AND LIVESTOCK OWNER: H. W. Hannah & D.F. Storm 7.50 
36 LEADERSHIP FOR ACTION IN RURAL COMMUNITIES: Kreitlow, Aiton & Torrance .... 7.25 
37. LIVESTOCK JUDGING HANDBOOK: J. E. Nordby, W. M. Beeson & D. L. Fourt ...... 715 
Soc oMARKEMNG OF LIVESTOCK@AND = MBAI2) S2 H-crowleniciee 5a sees oe tee oe ae 10.00 
SOCIMPAT WEGEAT, (REE: PosIeeeOigleras : tica 2s cette. wert speed en we ay eerie ees wedayeltaiotl 9.25 
ACRE MECHANICS TNTAGRICULTURE so). PRippsita cme. scam a teenie ye it noise aoc togsle edo 10.75 
41 MODERN MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS: W. P. Mortenson ...............4.. 8.50 
ADE NOW, VOUIRE TALKING 4H acMoaKGhtige, sore or, oii cia yetnsc 2 oe can Ral bees alone ees kena eas 6.00 
43 OUR SOILS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT: R. L. Donahue ............... 2. eee eee 8.00 
44 PRODUCING FARM CROPS: H. K. Wilson & A. C. Richer 20.0.0... ccc cece eee eeas 6.50 
45 PRODUCING VEGETABLE CROPS: G. W. Ware & J. P. McCollum ................. 10.75 
46> RAISING: VEGETABLES: G.; W. Ware: & J.-P: McCollum s ©, 2 (ce. ole wee whys one oles 7aVo 
AS IRETAIL FLORIST SBUSINESS: “Peter Bie PiGilics cc cos fe Son he Res ena tL weal. Ue get ar eye 9.25 
48 RURAL RECREATION FOR PROFIT: Clodus R. Smith, Lloyd Partain & James Champlin 9.25 
49) 2 SCIENTIFIG FEEDING OF CHIGKENS siHE: HH Wa THUS cranes of cls sees tht wnisiem ogre 6.25 
50 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING BEEF CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby’... 1.95 
51 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING DAIRY CATTLE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby .. 1.95 
52 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING HORSES: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby........ 1.95 
53 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING POULTRY: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ....... 1.95 
54 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SHEEP: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ......... 1.95 
55 SELECTING, FITTING AND SHOWING SWINE: H. E. Lattig & J. E. Nordby ........ 1.95 
BOweSHEEP AND: WOOL SGIENGE: MAZE. SEnsini niger cc sca ors sct aes oi sl sa stale ake iotcr ars eiesueehac pees 11.75 
57 SIOCKMAN'S ‘HANDBOOK: M.E.Ensminger (<< 42 3. bo. foals’ colon od as sie ale tie t= 19.75 
58 SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FOR EASTERN UNITED STATES: H. Rubey ........... 4.50 
DOES WANE MANAGEMENT (PACKET soc tardeig sure ayia teins cullatts iathele cal eats tude nar glonieunuetenets 2.25 
BOL OS WINE: SGIENCE-“ Ma Enensminget 4c isis sree is et Uist i Met aventere oeiensye ayia 14.35 
61 600 MORE THINGS TO MAKE FOR FARM AND HOME: G. C. Cook ..............5. 6.50 
62 USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS: M. H. McVickar .......... 0. ce cece ee eee eee 8.50 
63 WALKING THE BROAD HIGHWAY: E. R. Eastman .................. oe ahhaasy earekiee 2.00 
Gave THE WESTERN HORSE: Johin'.A. Gorman, 2.3 ooo nis ie ao tee wes ones sine ia Shes 9.00 
65 2 WHEN: YOURPRESIDE:'S. S. ‘Sutherland: oi ese sieeeter alee picks ches tans 4.95 


Effective December 1, 1969 


Send Check or Money Order to: Noon: Price Seo oo eas 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BOOKS = = 2 2 ) ) =——— Meeeee + Eames 
Box5370, ‘ithaca, New: York, 44650 8 ee eee Se ence 
; Totate Sse ee 

New York State residents add ...... Sales Tax. Sees 

PLEASE PRINT Total Sooo. cas 
RG Cae eck Sr Cae in da be Segre Rede POE tar She airs a eatRe gta a acl algerie SHALOM DIDO ane cota ca voce aaaeegl ns a alae calseh Od es Sub ve vat siiatls Oh. gS 
(OR PLP CURLS tes CRIN Rs a ed OER ORE 8 7 aL VLE pera wm ane rae SY ai MA Be chy Re Oe RSA elellae A 
WOSTIO MICO. en oe OA sy og a ates eee ais State: cn occ moe see PAD sone en pie 
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680. New upholstery needed? Do the 
job yourself; save money. Easy direc- 
tions for repairing and upholstering 


CHAINS ROLASa cy cae ees 50 cents 


Tab-collared princess, deep 
yoke. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 141% (bust 
37) takes 3 yards 35-inch. .. 


9467. Play bias against straight 
stripes. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Half Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 
37) 23% yards 39-inch. ..... 50 cents 


: ; choice of neck 
styles. PRINTED PATTERN, New 
Misses’ Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) 
21% yards 45-inch fabric. ... 


{Instant Fashion Book 

# Instant Sewing Book 
'Fashions to Sew 
iNeedlecraft Catalog 

‘ ‘ Book of 16 Quilts #1 

‘ ' Museum Quilt Book #2 
‘ $15 Quilts for Today #3 
{Book of 12 Prize Afghans 
‘ ‘ Book of 16 Jiffy Rugs 

‘ ; Book of 50 instant Gifts 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
Box 42, Old Chelsea Station 


¢ Dress Patterns 50¢ 
Add 15¢ for each Pattern for first-class mailing 














Seaeeseaacaacaaseaane 


§ ememmemeeecewewemewemeeeeeeeee bees eeceeecesereese es seeseesessasesocesssssesasasaasnscus 





















4659. Neat band neck, curved panel. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Misses’ 
Sizes 8-18. Size 12 (bust 34) takes 
21% yards 45-inch fabric. . . .50 cents 


4668. Zip-front style, low collar, 
pocket. PRINTED PATTERN, Wom- 
en’s Sizes 34-50. Size 36 (bust 38) 
214, yards 45-inch fabric. . . .50 cents 


4808. Easy step-in for busy days. 
PRINTED PATTERN, New Half 
Sizes 1014-2014. Size 1414 (bust 37) 
takes 134 yards 60-inch. ...50 cents 


7299. Knitted overblouse with dia- 
mond yoke. Make in one piece from 
neck down. Directions for sizes 12 to 
18 included: sien eos 50 cents 


New York, N. Y. 10011 
Needlecraft Patterns 50¢ 


and special handling. 





(Continued from page 27) 


Garden Clinic — A reader 
writes, “Were planning on land- 
scaping our home this spring. We 
want evergreens and shrubs which 
need no pruning and hope you can 
help us.” 

Answer: All shrubs and ever- 
greens need some pruning for 
best show. There are dwarf types 
which need less pruning, such as 
‘spreading yews and _ junipers. 
Even these, however, need a lit- 
tle pruning each year. One im- 
‘portant fact to keep in mind — 
keep the low-growing types 
(spreaders or globe shrubs) under 
your windows and use the taller 
types at corners. 

We have enjoyed hearing from 
so many AA readers since our 
first column appeared in the Octo- 
ber issue. Please write whenever 
you think we can help and don’t 
forget to tell us how you like our 
feature and how we can improve 
it for you. 

Happy Holidays to all our 
gardening friends. We hope 1970 
is kind to you all! 





DO YOU HAVE... 


A 1942 edition of the Good 
Housekeeping Cookbook you 
would part with? If so, please 
write Mrs. Carl Ervin, 423 Black 
Latch Lane, Camp Hill, Pa. 
17011. 


A copy of American Thread 
Co. Star Book No. 171 with in- 
structions for crocheting and 
knitting suits, sweaters and 
stoles? Mrs. F. Schwartzer, 344 
Elm Ave., Maple Shade, N. J. 
08052, would like to find one. 


Pieces of Arcadian Fine China 
in Lynnbrook Pattern? Mrs. 
Donald Cummings, R. D. 2, 
Groton, N. Y. 13073, says it was 
made in Newark New York, and 
the dishes have a dark green 
border with gold edge and a 
white flower in the center. 


A 1941 or 1948 edition of 
Recipes Tried and True by 
Cooks Tried and True’? Mrs. 
Francis Ward, R. D. 1, Caven- 
dish, Vt. 05142, says the recipes 
were contributed by members of 
Home Demonstration Clubs of 
Windsor County, Vermont. 


For THE HOLIDAYS 


TAKE CARE 


HERE ‘THERE EVERYWHERE 
Sip 


HOLIDAY SAFETY CAMPAIGN + Courtesy of National Safety Council 
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FALL-WINTER 
‘ PATTERN CATALOG 


You'll find everything from 
pantsuits to smart separates and 
from sheer romantics to scarved 
smoothies. Plus school fashions, 
career quickies and _ flattering 
styles for half-sizes and women 
...also pretty patterns for chil- 
dren, juniors, teens, and misses. 
Clip coupon in catalog to get one 
pattern free. 

Send 50 cents for our new Fall- 
Winter “Fashions to Sew” Cata- 
log to: American Agriculturist, 
Pattern Department, Box 42, 
Old Chelsea Station, New York, 
New York 10011. 3 
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SPRINGTIME IN 
HAWAII 


APRIL 18 - 
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PARADISE 
HOLIDAY 


MARCH 19 
to 
APRIL 23, 
1970 
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TREASURE 
TROVE CRUISE 
FEB. 7 - 20, 
1970 
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THE PACKAGES UNDER OUR 
Chrisimas Tree COULD BE 


THEY GO QUITE A WAY 
TO ADD TO YOUR 1970 


07 Ad may Ad kak imma 


DEEP SOUTH 


& 


{J DELTA QUEEN 
HOLIDAY 


MARCH 12 - 27, 


1970 


| 










] GREAT SOUTHWEST HOLIDAY 
L] WINTER WONDERLAND TOUR 
] SPRINGTIME IN HAWAII 

(} BRITISH ISLES HOLIDAY 







ALASKA & YELLOWSTONE PARK! 


STATE 


HUSTLER and RUSTLER — 


.. . the beautiful ones 
for family fun 


Don’t settle for less than the 
new HUSTLER and RUSTLER 
from Allied. They give you 
more fun, sport, utility — more 
years of trouble-free, lively 
performance for work or fun. 


ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT 
101 Eastern Ave. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13211 





COMPARE 
FEATURES: 


@ 2-cycle JLO 
engine — 380 cc, 
24 hp in HUS- 
TLER; 297 cc, 18 
hp in RUSTLER 
@ Hustler exclu- 
sive — 2%4-inch 
wide aluminum 
alloy roller bar 
Wrap around 
windshield * Hus- 
tler console dash 
° balanced weight 
distribution ° ex- 
cellent flotation ° 
and many more 


an 


Phone: 315-463-5278 fo. 

































7 EUROPEAN 6 TOURS 
INCLUDING 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 
OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY 


WINTER WONDERLAND TOUR 
to 


y 


OBERAMMERGAU TOURS 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE 









FEB. 6 - 24, 1970 


] SOUTH PACIFIC HOLIDAY 
L) DELTA QUEEN & DEEP SOUTH 


Travel Service Bureau, Inc., Department A-1 
60 Dedham Avenue, Needham, Mass. 02192 


At no obligation, please send the FREE folders which | have selected. 
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Page 





THE MOST PRECIOUS 
THING IN THE WORLD 


| know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
| only know we cannot drift 


Beyond His love and care 


If you were asked to name the 
most important word in our lan- 
guage, | wonder what your an- 
swer would be. I know what mine 
is. It is love in all its many mani- 
festations. 

There are, of course, many dif- 
ferent kinds of love. There is the 
love of friends; what would we do 
without them? In traveling the 
rough road of life, how it helps 
to feel the supporting hand of a 
friend under your arm, or to hear 
encouraging words of sympathy. 
There is the marvelous love of a 
mother for her child, shared by 
all the animal kingdom. How 
the meekest of animals can be- 
come a raging demon when her 
offspring is in danger. What 
sacrificing care and protection 
will any animal mother give her 
baby! 

When I was running a dairy, 
we had a cow that hid her new- 
born calf so successfully that we 
searched in vain for hours to find 
it. Did you ever notice how a bird 
will almost let you catch it in 
order to entice you away from 
her nest filled with babies just 
hatched? What untold sacrifices 
fathers and mothers have under- 
gone to give their children bet- 
ter opportunities than they them- 
selves had. 


Marriage Love 


Then there is the love between 
a man and his wife who have 
traveled the long hard road to- 
gether year after year, hand in 
hand. How wonderful that love 
is during the honeymoon days 
... how difficult it is to keep 
that love shining bright al] dur- 


RETIREMENT 


It’s difficult for a man or wo- 
man in the prime of life, up to 
their necks in the pressing prob- 
lems of the everyday work, to 
think anything about retiring, 
but believe me, the days will 
pass with lightning speed until 
suddenly the time comes when 
you’ must slow up or quit the 
regular job entirely. What will 
you do then? 
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ing the long relationship. How 
important it is not to let that 
love slip when the children be- 
gin to come and the problems 
and perplexities of life tend to 
wear us down. How wonderful 
it is to find, when the children 
are grown and gone, that the 
marriage love is deeper and bet- 
ter than ever. How important it 
is to take all the necessary steps 
to keep your marriage love, love 
of friends, and your love of God 
alive so you can turn to it for 
your final security in the sunset 
years. 

One of the most terrible things 
to live with when you have 
failed to keep your love alive is 
regret. It is awful to have to ad- 
mit: “if only I had done so and 
so when I had the opportunity.” 
The greatest failure in keeping 
love alive is the failure to com- 
municate. “They can’t read their 
tombstones when they are dead.” 
How often have you told your 
friend, your relative, your wife 
or husband, that you love them? 
One little thing that would save 
many a heartache is never to go 
to bed or to sleep without kiss- 
ing your wife or husband “‘good- 
night”. Never go to bed mad at 
anyone; never go to sleep without 
telling God all about it. 

Now we are nearing Christ- 
mas time again and the new 
year...a time not of material 
presents but of spiritual love... 
a time when we make an extra 
effort to make happy those 
around and traveling with us; a 
time to shine up our love and to 
keep it shining not only this year 
but for all the years to come. 


Fortunate indeed is the man or 
woman who has planned for that 
time in advance. You may think 
that all you will want is just no- 
thing do do... but after a few 
weeks of nothing to do time will 
drag and you will be the unhappi- 
est person you know...and you 
may not last long after that. 

Retirement does not mean 
stopping all activity. It means 
doing some of the things you al- 
ways wanted to do. What are 


: they? Only you can. say. One 


suggestion. If you have been a 
farmer, plan to manage your 
farm and let someone do the hard 
work. Put your lifetime experi- 
ence in good farm management 
to work and make more money 
than you ever had when your 
nose was too close.to the grind- 
stone. Keep records and good 
farm accounts. 

If mechanically inclined, plan 
and outfit a good farm tool re- 
pair shop. 

If you like to work with wood, 
set up a shop in your cellar and 
make or repair furniture. 

There isn’t a community, no 
matter how good, that does not 
need more leadership in church, 
school, farm organization, or co- 


‘operative. 


Opportunities for the retired 
person are almost unlimited but 
the point is, make your plans 
now. It may be too late when the 
time comes. 


Thirty-six Grandchildren | 
and ten Great-grandchildren 


Enthusiastic letters continue to 
come about Mr. Eastman’s book, 
‘“‘Journey to Day Before Yester- 
day.” Mrs. Frances Hammond 
writes: 

“IT am well over the seventy year 
mark, and have iived and seen so 
much that your book contains. I have 
a family of eleven, three girls and 
eight boys. They all have read the 
book. Five of the eight boys were in 
the service. 

“T have read the book several times 
and now some member of the family 
has it. It 1s nice, clean, enjoyable 
reading for young or old. It is grand, 
and I hope more will read it.” 

Mrs. Frances Hammond, Penn Yan, 
DY. 

P.S. “T have thirty-six grandchildren 
and ten great-grandchildren.” - 

To get a copy, write to Book 
Department, American Agricul- 
turist, Savings Bank Building, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. The 
price is $7.30 including tax. 


IT STILL CAN BE DONE 


There have been some very 
interesting letters in answer to 
the article I wrote for this page 
about getting started in farming. 
I wish I had room to print them 
all. Here are some of the conclu- 
sions I have reached after read- 
ing these excellent letters and 
talking with farmers on the sub- 
yect: 

One: It’s not as easy to get 
started now as it was only a few 
years ago, but it still can be done 
if the couple is willing to work 
very hard, and if they have a deep 
love of animals, growing things, 
and country life. 

Two: It is almost impossible 
to get started without some cash 
and credit. 

Three: Some farm experience 
and agricultural education are 
necessary. 

In discussing the subject, one 
letter writer said: “From a horri- 
ble experience in killing a child, 


I say keep all young children 
away from machinery.” 

Another young wife wrote of 
their hard experience in buying a 
farm, stocking it, and getting 
the necessary credit. Then she 
concluded her letter by saying, 
“We certainly know how rough 
a life farming can be, but it can 
also be very rewarding. We en- 
joy the out-of-doors, the animals, 
and the wonder of the newborn. 
It just seems unfair that someone 
can’t help a farmer get started.” 

Another farm wife writes, “We 
got these things (farm equip- 
ment) by working for other farm- 
ers and doing custom work.” 

Running through the letters 
was this same idea in different 
words. “I can’t begin to tell you 
how hard we worked. We kept 
trying to find a farm that we 
liked, and buy it. We were ridi- 
culed, laughed at and ignored, 
... but they underestimated us. 
Gradually we got smart. We got 
credit, found the farm we wanted 
and were in business!” 


Good Buy 

Probably one of the best ways 
to get started is to enter a part- 
nership with your father, rela- 
tive, or friend, and gradually 
build up an equity in the busi- 
ness. 

Somewhere.in American Agri- 
culturist land there is a farmer 
who wants to retire partly and 
needs a young man for a part- 
ner ...and somewhere in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist land is a young 
couple, perhaps with a little cap- 
ital but some agricultural edu- 
cation or experience, who are 
willing to work and work hard. 
If you are in either of these 
classes, maybe I can help you 
if you will let me know. 


BETTER MILK 


We have milk deliveries at our 
house now only two days a week, 
yet we never have a bottle of 
spoiled or sour milk. 

With modern refrigeration and 
inspection, milk two or three 
days old is just as good as it was 
when it came from the cow. 

I used to think-that the barn 
inspectors were ignorant, arro- 
gant, and unreasonable in their 
demands. And some of them were 
... but over the years the in- 
spectors have greatly improved, 
and dairymen realize that it is 
to their interest to keep the bac- 
teria count down. The result is 
higher quality milk and more 
consumption. 


EASTMAN’S CHESTNUT 


My son Don told me _ this 
story. I got a big laugh, and may- 
be it will give you one. It’s about 
a man complaining about his 
wife: 

“She backed the car out of 
the garage, took the door off, 
smashed the kid’s tricycle, 
gouged out the lawn, broke down 
the fence. 

“And then ...she lost control 
of the car.” 


American Agriculturist, December, 1969 








SNOWMOBILES 
“How can I protect myself from 


the snowmobile invaders and possible 
lawsuits? 

“We are a snowmobile family, but 
as farmers we are also alarmed. 
Fences, fall plowing, woodchuck holes, 
drainage ditches, creek beds, etc., make 


it dangerous, especially for unsuper- 
vised children.” 


Last year the Legislature of 
New York State passed a law 
which specifically covers this 
question. As we understand it, a 
landowner in New York State 
cannot be held liable for acci- 
dents from snowmobiles on his 
land, unless injuries are a result 
of a known hazard about which 
the landowner knew but did not 
warn. This holds true even if he 
gives permission for the machines 
to be on his land. 

The following is an exact quo- 
tation of Section 9-103 of the 
General Obligations Law: 

OBLIGATIONS OF CARE- 
No duty to keep premises safe for 
certain uses; responsibility for 
acts of such users 

1. Except as provided in sub- 
division two, 

a. an owner, lessee or occupant 
of premises, whether or not post- 
ed as provided in section three 
hundred sixty-six of the conserva- 
tion law, owes no duty to keep 
the premises safe for entry or use 
by others for hunting, fishing, 
trapping, hiking, horseback rid- 
ing, snowmobile operation or 
training of dogs, or to give warn- 
ing of any hazardous condition 
or use of or structure or activity 
on such premises to persons en- 
tering for such purposes; 

b. an owner, lessee or occupant 
of premises who gives permission 
to another to pursue any such 
activities upon such premises 
does not thereby (1) extend any 
assurance that the premises are 
safe for such purpose, or (2) con- 
stitute the person to whom per- 
mission is granted an invitee to 
whom a duty of care is owed, or 
(3) assume responsibility for or 
incur liability for any injury to 
person or property caused by any 
act of persons to whom the per- 
mission is granted. 

2. This section does not limit 
the liability which would other- 
wise exist 

a. for willful or malicious fail- 
ure to guard, or to warn against, 
a dangerous condition, use, struc- 
ture or activity; or 

b. for injury suffered in any 
case where permission to pursue 
any of the activities enumerated 
in this section was granted for a 
consideration other than the con- 
sideration, if any, paid to said 
landowner by the state or federal 
government, or permission to 
train dogs was granted for a con- 
sideration other than that pro- 
vided for in section two hundred 
forty-two of the conservation law; 
or 
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c. for injury caused, by acts of 
persons to whom permission to 
pursue any of the activities enum- 
erated in this section was granted, 
to other persons as to whom the 
person granting permission, or 
the owner, lessee or occupant of 
the premises, owed a duty to 
keep the premises safe or to warn 
of danger. 

3. Nothing in this section cre- 
ates a duty of care or ground of 
liability for injury to person or 
property. As amended L.1965, c. 
367; -D.1966, 6.886; 1.1968, ce: 7, 
efL. Dept. cls 1968. 


DON’T FORGET 


You have doubtless been re- 
ceiving all kinds of unordered 
cards and other articles through 
the mail at this time of year. 

Under the New York State 
law, which became effective 
September 1, 1968, unordered 
merchandise received by New 
York State residents may be dis- 
posed of in any manner with no 
obligation to pay for it. 


HOME STUDY 


We receive numerous inquiries 
about the reliability of certain 
correspondence schools. If a 
school is accredited by the Ac- 
crediting Commission of the 
National Home Study Council, 
we feel it is reliable. This com- 
mission is a nationally recognized 
accrediting agency for private 
home study schools. 

What does accreditation mean 
to home study students? It means 
that the school has been thor- 
oughly examined and meets the 
following standards: 


> It has a competent faculty. 
* It offers educationally sound 
and up-to-date courses. 
* It carefully screens students for 
admission. 
* It provides satisfactory educa- 
tional service. 
* It has demonstrated ample 
student success and satisfaction. 
* Its tuition charges are reason- 
able. 
* It advertises its courses truth- 
fully. 
- It is financially able to deliver 
high quality educational service. 
If you’re interested in finding 
out what courses are available 
from accredited schools, send a 
postcard to the National Home 
Study Council, Washington, 
D. CG. 20009, and request a free 
directory of schools and courses. 
Home study has advantages 
as long as one understands what 
is offered and what the contract 
covers. A person should be sure 
he has the time, ability, and the 
perseverance, as well as the mon- 
ey, to complete the course, be- 
cause once the contract is signed 
it is binding. 
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Agent Charles Nalbone of Jamestown, N.Y. delivers $4300.00 to Mrs. 


Edward J. Galligan of Arcade, N.Y. 


TRACTOR ACCIDENT INJURIES FATAL 

Thrown from his tractor, Mr. Galligan suffered a fractured pelvis, bruised 
kidney and other crushing injuries when the rear wheels rolled over him. 
The next six weeks were spent in the hospital. As he was leaving in a wheel 
chair he felt faint, they returned him to the intensive care unit where he 
passed away from a sudden blood clot. Carrying several North American 
policies a combination of benefits were paid—$3300 accident death benefits 
and $1000 medical expense benefits. Receiving the $4300 payment Mrs. 


Galligan gave this letter of thanks: 


"Having lost my husband as the result 
of a tractor accident, I deeply appreciate 
the financial help from North American 
and the personal service given by our agent 
Charles Nalbone. I feel the policies are 
worth far more than they cost.” 


OTHER CLAIMS PAID 


Donald J. Greenan, Andover, N.Y. ....... $ 403.80 
Fell off ladder—broke collarbone 
Herbert Underwood, Lisle, N.Y. _._........ 241.43 
Bulldozer tipped over—broke rib 
Lewis Westfall, East Otto, N.Y. _......... 
Kicked by cow—crushed foot 

Lawrence A. Axton, Moravia, N.Y. _...... 
Thrown off wagon—broke ankle 

Lawrence L. Abbey, Sinclairville, N.Y. .. 
Struck by power saw—cut abdomen 

Eleanor E. Findley, Mayville, N.Y. ..... 
Auto accident—cut head 

James J. Gallo, Lowman, N.Y. ............. 
Trampled by cows—broke leg 

George Bullock, Sherburne, N.Y. ........ 
Fell off tractor—broke wrist 

Marinus Rovers, Chazy, N.Y. -.............. 
Playing hockey—inj. ankle 

Fannie H. Palmer, Cuyler, N.Y. ............ 
Auto accident—injured arm, leg 

Herbert C. Baldauf, Delancey, N.Y. 
Caught in chopper—cut finger 

Robert S. Hinz, Chaffee, N.Y. _............ 
Hit by horse rig—inj. ankle 

Jerry O’Connor, Chateaugay, N.Y. -...... 
Auto accident—multiple injuries 

Laurence F. Vanish, Dolgeville, N.Y. ... 
Tractor accident—broke wrist 

Edward Sharp, Byron, N.Y. _................ 
Fell—broke leg 

James Foster, Newport, N.Y. _............. 
Auto accident—broke jaw 

George E. Jones, Dolgeville, N.Y. _.._.. 
Power saw acc.—cut hand 

Garmon Roggie, Jr., Dec’d, 
WoodvillesuNiveces ete eek ea 2,250.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 

David C. Meister, Carthage, N.Y. ....... 1,048.50 
Slipped and fell on ice—inj. back 

Dorothy Bloss, Carthage, N.Y. ........... 1,385.55 
Fell down cellar stairs—head injury 

Mary C. Micek, Copenhagen, N.Y. _...... 385.68 

201.50 


465.72 
154.26 
947.45 
362.17 
555.81 
342.20 
107.14 
307.56 
136.42 
188.43 
515.00 
315.71 
671.59 
338.56 
122.14 


Pushed by heifer—cut leg 

Martin J. Hirsch, Lowville, N.Y. -........... 
Playing basketball, fell—broke leg 

James W. Jacobs, Munnsville, N.Y. _.. 
Fell from tractor—inj. ribs 

Donald B. White, Webster, N.Y. _.......... 
Butted by cow—broke leg 

Melvin Seeley, St. Johnsville, N.Y. _.... 
Ladder tipped—injured leg 

Leland C. Wilkins, Lockport, N.Y. _... 
Fell on grain bin—cut leg 

Evelyn H. Hopper, Boonville, N.Y. _... 
Auto acc.—broke knee 

Eugene A. Barber, Manlius, N.Y. _...... 
Crushed by cow—inj. back 

Edward Davie, Geneva, N.Y. 
Caught in tractor hitch—broke toe 


245.70 
449.28 
146.35 
510.75 
1,560.00 
432.58 


Floyd G. Bristol, Altmar, N.Y. ............. $ 186.42 
Knocked down by cow—inj. ribs 

Graydon Coon, Dec’d, Morris, N.Y. ... 1,000.00 
Fell from barn loft—loss of life 

Randy Woods, Brasher Falls, N.Y. ....... 201.42 
Caught in hydraulic lift—inj. foot 

Milton Sutton, Dec’d, Savona, N.Y. _.. 
Tractor overturned—tloss of life 

Katherine Konopski, Bradford, N.Y. _... 
Kicked by cow—inj. back 

Carl H. Lewis, Bath, N.Y. ............... be 
Uncapping silo—monoxide poisoning 

Dewitt Y. Warner, Calverton, N.Y. ._.. 
Steel chisel broke—inj. eye 

Walter Kobylenski, Sr., Calverton, N.Y. 
Potato loader fell—inj. chest 

Sharon Buck, Nichols, N.Y. _................ 
Fell from horse—injured knee 

Cora Robinson, Phoenicia, N.Y. .. 
Fell on porch—broke hip 

Howard B. Gillis, Argyle, N.Y. ......... 1,029.05 
Fell in tub—body burns 

Ralph G. Cator, Palmyra, N.Y. ......... 1,921.43 

443.60 


1,650.00 
257.15 
229.39 
282.50 
347.28 


1,224.28 


Fell from hay mow—broke pelvis 

Lawrence A. Rasheck, Wolcott, N.Y. _.. 
Auto accident—inj. neck 

Richard C. Wolf, Attica, N.Y. -............. 
Hit by tree limb—nose injury 

Richard E. Sund, Bliss, N.Y. -............... 
Fell into well—inj. chest 

Martin D. Coates, Wysox, Pa. _.......... 
Tire iron slipped—broke teeth 

Clyde H. Peters, Waterford, Pa. _........ 
Stepped on by cow—broke leg 

LaRue Saunders, Gillett, Pa. —............ 
Auto accident—inj. ribs 

Herbert Kymer, Sussex, N.J. 2,527.04 
Truck accident—head, shoulder injuries 

E. David Kilts, Belvidere, N.J. _.......... 120.00 
Motorcycle accident—broke hand 

Francis Quade, Medford, N.J. .............. 189.40 
Attacked by hog—inj. hand, forearm 

George Breese, Freehold, NJ. ........... 1,069.96 
Auto accident—broke hip 

Gertrude M. Damon, Dec’d, 
Ashfield). Mass tte o0 00 tees akc ee 1,250.00 
Auto accident—loss of life 

Joseph Parzych, Gill, Mass. .................. 172.95 
Bumped hot exhaust—burned elbow 

Evelyn M. Ham, Monmouth, Me. ....... 260.50 
Stepped in hole—broke wrist 

Malcolm R. Patten, 
West Springfield, N.H. _................... 
Struck by log—inj. back 

Francis M. Downs, Brandon, Vt. _........ 
Log rolled off truck—broke toe 

Philip G. Ryan, Enosburg Falls, Vt. _... 
Caught in stanchion—broke arm 

Willard Kenyon, Bartonsville, Vt. ....... 1,004.90 
Truck slipped off blocking—head injuries 


Keep Your Policies Renewed 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(In New York State) 


Yy 
NORTH AMERICAN GOMPANY 
FOR LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE (In Other States) 
GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 








We hate to dampen the spirits of other trucks. But For instance, you can now order a powerful new additive 





scrappage records show Chevy pickups outlast others. for regular gas: a 400-cubic-inch V8. 
What makes us so tough? For one thing, we use two It’s not that we’re out to make it 
pieces of sheet metal in our cab. Double-wall it, for strength. tough for other trucks. We're out 
And we build our independent front suspension to to make it easier for you. 
expect the worst from a road. Without getting rattled. Because putting you first, keeps 
Another thing. We just won’t leave well enough alone. us first. On the move. 


You'll still be washing it 
when other’70's are washed up. 
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